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PREFACE. 



The chief object of the Handbook for London, like that ef 
the Editor's other European and Oriental guide-books, is to 
enable the traveller so to employ his time , his money, and 
his energy, that he may derive the greatest possible amount 
of pleasure and instruction from his visit to the greatest city 
in the modem world. 

As several excellent English guide-books to London al- 
ready existed , the Editor in 1877 published the first English 
edition of the present Handbook with some hesitation , not- 
withstanding the encouragement he received from numerous 
English and American correspondents, who were already 
familiar with the distinctive characteristics of 'Baedeker's 
Handbooks'. So favourable a reception, however, was accord- 
ed to the first edition that the issue of a second has already 
become necessary. The present volume embodies the most 
recent information, down to the beginning of the present 
year, obtained in the course of personal visits to the places 
described, and from the most trustworthy sources. 

In the preparation of the Handbook the Editor has re- 
ceived most material assistance from several English friends 
who are intimately acquainted with their great Metropolis. 
To Dr. Thomas Nicholas, the Rev. Robert Gwynne, 
B. A., and Mr. George Dodd, who have kindly contributed 
several important historical and topographical data, his 
grateful acknowledgments are specially due. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the description 
of the great public collections, such as the National Gallery, 
the British Museum, and the South Kensington Museum, to 
all of which the utmost possible space has been allotted. The 
account of the pictures in the National Gallery, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, the Dulwich Gallery, and the various 
private collections, is from the pen of Dr. Jean Paul 
RiCHTER of London. 

The Introduction , which haa ^wt^^i^feVj \i^^\i \ssaA^ '^^ 
comprehensive as possible , \b iTiteii^*^^ ^ e.v3rKs«^ ^x^^'^v^x. 
formation, preHminary , MstoricaX, ou^ v^^c.^^^^^^^^^^"^ 
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VI PREFACE. 

calculated to make a stranger feel at home in London, and to 
familiarise him with its manners and customs. While the de- 
scriptive part of the work is topographically arranged, so that 
the reader may see at a glance which of the sights of London 
may be visited together, the introductory portion classifies 
the principal sights according to their subjects, in order to 
present the reader with a convenient index to their char- 
acter , and to facilitate his selection of those most congenial 
to his taste. 

As, however, it has not been the Editor's purpose to write 
an exhaustive account of so stupendous a city, but merely to 
describe the most important objects of general interest con- 
tained in it, he need hardly observe that the information re- 
quired by specialists of any kind can only be given to a very 
limited extent in the present work. The sights described 
have been carefully selected and arranged in accordance 
with that purpose , and the most noteworthy are indicated 
by asterisks. 

The list of Hotels and Restaurants enumerated in the 
Handbook comprises the most important establishments and 
many of humbler pretension. Those restaurants which the 
Editor believes to be most worthy of commendation are denot- 
ed by asterisks. The same system , however , has not been 
extended to the hotels , those enumerated in the Handbook 
being generally unexceptionable. The hotels at the West 
End and at the principal railway stations are the most expen- 
sive, while the inns in the less fashionable quarters of the 
Metropolis generally afford comfortable accommodation at 
moderate charges. 

The Maps and Plans, upon which the utmost care has been 
bestowed, will also, it is hoped, be found serviceable. 
Those relating to London itself (one clue-map, one large plan, 
four special plans of the most important quarters of the city, 
and a railway plan) have been specially prepared for this 
edition, and are placed at the end of the volume in a separate 
cover, which may if desired be severed from the Handbook 
altogether. The subdivision of the Plan of the city into three 
sections distinguished by borders of different colours will be 
found greatly to facilitate reference, as it obviates the neces- 
sity of unfolding a large sheet of paper at each consultation. 

The Routes to places of interest in the Environs of London, 

although very brief, will probably suffice for the purposes 

of an ordinary visit. The somewhat longer excursion to the 

Isle of Wight has also been described , as being one of the 

most attractive in the less immediate vicinity. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1. Money. Expenses. Season. Passports. Custom- 

Honse. Time. 

Kon^y. In England alone of the more important states of Ku- 
rope the currency is arranged without much reference to the 
decimal system. The English Gold coins are the sovereign or pound 
(I. :=s liyre) equal to 20 shillings, and the half-sovereign. The 
Silver coins are the crown (5 shillings), the half-crown, the florin 
(2 shillings), the shilling ('a. ^, and the six-penny, four-penny, and 
three-penny pieces. The Bronze coinage consists of the penny 
(d., Lat. denarius), of which 12 make a shilling, the halfpenny, 
and the farthing ('^d.). The Guinea^ a sum of 21s., though still 
used in reckoning, is no longer in circulation as a coin. A sovereign 
is approximately equal to 5 American dollars, 25 francs, 20 German 
marks, or 10 Austrian florins. The Bank of England issues notes 
for 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 pounds, and upwards. These are useful 
in paying large sums ; but for ordinary use, as change is not always 
readily procured, gold is preferable. The number of each note 
should be taken down in a pocket-book, for the purpose, in the 
event of its being lost or stolen, of stopping payment of it at the 
Bank, and thus possibly recovering it. Foreign Money docs not cir- 
culate in England, and should always be exchanged on arrival. 
French copper coins, however, are in common use in London, the 
10 and 5 centime pieces corresponding to the penny and halfpenny 
respectively. A convenient and safe mode of carrying money from 
America or the Continent is in the shape of letters of credit, or 
circular notes, which are readily procurable at the principal banks. 
A larger sum than will suffice for the day's expenses should never 
be carried on the person, and gold and silver coins of a similar si/c 
(e.g. sovereigns and shillings) should not be kept in the same 
pocket. 

Expenses. The cost of a visit to London depends of course on 
the habits and tastes of the traveller. If he lives in a first-class 
hotel, dines at the table d'h6te, drinks wine, frequents the theatre 
and other places of amusement, and drives about in cabs or flies 
instead of using the economical train or omnibus, he must be 
prepared to spend 30-40^. a day or upwards. Persons of moderate 
requirements, however, will have little difficulty, with the aid of 
the information in the Handbook, iT\ Wviw^ tQT£vlQi\.%XA"H ^\\^ «^^'£o^5|i 
the pnncipal Bights of London foi an e^L^ewftAtvictfe ^i V^-^%, ^^«^ 
or even Icbb. 

Baedeker, London. 2nd Edit. V 



2 2. PASSAGE. 

Season. The 'London Season' is chiefly comprised within the 
months of May, June, and July, when Parliament is sitting, the 
aristocracy are at their town residences, the greatest artistes in the 
world are performing at the Opera, and the Koyal Academy is open. 
Families who desire to obtain comfortable accommodation had 
better be in London to secure it by the end of April ; single trav- 
ellers can, of course , more easily And lodgings at any time. 

Passports. These documents are not necessary in PIngland. 
except for the purpose of procuring delivery of registered and poste 
restante letters (comp. p. 47). A visa is quite needless. American 
travellers , who intend to proceed to the Continent after visiting 
London, should provide themselves with passports before leaving 
home. Passports, however, may also be obtained by personal appli- 
cation at the American Consulate in London (p. 43). The vUa of 
the American ambassador, and that of the minister in London of 
the country to which the traveller is about to proceed, are sometimes 
necessary. 

CuBtom-Hoase. Almost the only articles likely to be in the 
possession of ordinary travellers on which duty is charged are spirits 
and tobacco, but a flask of the former and ^/2lb. of the latter are 
allowed for private use. Three pounds of tobacco may be passed on 
payment of a duty of 5«. per pound , and (in the case of cigars) a 
slight flne for the contravention of the law forbidding the importa- 
tion of cigars in chests of fewer than 10,000. Foreign reprints of 
English books of which the copyright still exists in England are 
liable to confiscation. The custom-house examination is generally 
lenient. 

Time. Uniformity of time throughout the country is maintained 
by telegraphic communication with Greenwich Observatory (see 
p. 280). 

2. Routes to and from^London. Arnval. 

It may not be out of place here to furnish a list of the principal 
oceanic routes between the New World and England, and also to 
indicate how Transatlantic visitors may continue their European 
travels by passing from London to the Continent. An enumeration 
of the routes between the Continent of Europe and London may 
also prove serviceable to foreigners coming in the reverse direction. 
It should , however , be home in mind that the times and fares 
mentioned in our list are liable to alteration. 

Boutes to England from the United States of America and 
Canada. The American traveller has abundant room for choice in 
the matter of his oceanic passage, the steamers of any of the fol- 
lowing companies affording comfortable accommodation and speedy 
transit. 

Cunard Line, A steamer of tMa com'^a.AVj ^\.m\.'& fc^erj W^d- 
neaday from ISew York and every Saturday ixQm^vi%K.QwlQx^\ifc«vw 



2. PASSAGE. 3 

town and Liverpool. Cabin fare 80 or 100 dollars, according to 
accommodation ; return-ticket (^available for 12 months) at a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent. Special low fare of GO dollars in winter and 
autumn. Fare by steamers carrying no steerage passengers , 90 or 
130 dollars ; return-ticket, 150 or 225 dollars. Steamers from Liver- 
pool for New York every Saturday , for Boston every- Wednesday. 
Fare 12, 15, 17, or 21 guineas; return-ticket, 25 or 30 guineas. 
Fare by steamers carrying no steerage passengers iSl. or20^ Lon- 
don offices at 6 St. Helen's Place, Bishopsgate Street, and 28 
Pall Mall. 

White Star Line. Steamer every alternate Thursday and Sa- 
turday from New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. Cabin, 80 or 
100 dollars ; steerage , 28 dollars. From Liverpool to New York 
every alternate Tuesday and Thursday. Cabin 15, 18, or 21 guineas ; 
return (available for one year) 30 guineas ; steerage 6 guineas. 
London office, 34 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Inman Line. Every week on Thursday or Saturday from New 
York to Liverpool. Cabin 80, 90, or 110 dollars; return-ticket 
(available for 12 months), 130 or 150 dollars. From Liverpool weekly 
on Tuesday or Thursday. Fares 15, 18, or 21y«. ; return 26 or 
SOgs. London office, Eives and Allen, 61 King William Street, E.C. 

American Steamship Company. From Philadelphia to Liverpool 
every Thursday, and from Liverpool to Philadelphia every Wednes- 
day. Cabin 12 to 18$^*. ; return-ticket 20 to SOga. London office, 
Keller, Wallis, & Postlethwaite, 5 and 7 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

National Steamship Company. Steamers from Liverpool and also 
from London direct to New York every Wednesday. Cabin fares 
10, 12, or 15y«. ; returns 22 and 24grs. From New York to Liver- 
pool every Saturday, and from New York to London weekly. Cabin 
50 to 70 dollars. London offices at 33 Gracechurch Street (Smith, 
Sundius, & Co.) and 57 Charing Cross. 

North German Lloyd Line. From New York to Southampton 
every Saturday , from Southampton to New York every Tuesday ; 
fare 65 or 115 dollars. From New Orleans to Southampton, and 
vtce versd, once a month; cabin 155, steerage 40 dollars. 

Anchor Line. Steamer from New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
direct to London via Southampton , and from London to New York 
weekly. Saloon 12 to iogs., second cabin Sgs.j steerage 6^8. Also 
weekly mail steamer between New York and Glasgow. Saloon 12 
to ibgs., second cabin Sgs., steerage Qgs. 

Allan Line. From the middle of April to the beginning of No- 
vember a steamer leaves Quebec for Liverpool every Saturday, 
and another leaves Liverpool for Quebec every Thursday. Cabin 
fares 13i., 16i,, or 19i. From Liverpool every other Tuesday to St. 
John's , Newfoundland , Halifax , and Baltimore , returning from 
Baltimore every other Wednesday, leavviv^ ^«\\ivk wt ^sJ^^snrSssl^ 
Tuesday and St. John's ou foWomwg T\vui»^vj . ^^Vsv !«»% *^^ ^ 
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15^., or 18^ Mail steamer from Liverpool daring vinter every 
Thursday to Halifax and Baltimore, retnniing from Baltimore every 
Tuesday. Loudon address. Montgomerie & Workmau , 17 Grace- 
church Street. 

State Line, Weekly steamers between New York and Glasgow. 
Saloon 12 to ibgs. ; second cabin Sgs. 

The average duration of the passage across the Atlantic is 
S^/2-i^^/2^^y^' "I^he best time for crossing is in summer. Passengers 
should pack clothing and other necessaries to be used on the voyage 
in small boxes or portmanteaus, such as can lie easily in the cabin, 
as all bulky luggage is stowed away in the hold. Dress for the 
voyage should be of a plain and serviceable description, and it is 
advisable, even in midsummer, to be provided with some warm 
clothing. The steward's fee and other customary gratuities amount 
to 5-10 dollars. 

From Livebpool to London , by railway , the traveller may 
proceed by the line of one of four different companies (202-230 M. 
according to route, in 5-9 hrs. ; fares by all trains 29«., 21*. 9d., 
16a. 9(£. ; no second class by Midland Kail way). The longest routes 
are by the Great Western Railway to Paddington vii Chester, Bir- 
mingham, Warwick, and Oxford ; or vii Hereford and Gloucester ; 
or via Worcester. The Midland RaUway to St. Pancras runs by 
Buxton, Matlock, and Derby. The route of the London and North 
Western Railway (to Euston Square Station) goes vi& Crewe and 
Rugby. Or, lastly, we may take a train of the Great Northern Rail- 
way to King's Cross Station, passing Grantham -and Peterborough. 
Should the traveller make up his mind to stay overnight in Liver- 
pool he will find any of the following hotels comfortable : *RaUway 
Hotel, Lime Street Station ; *Wa8hir^gton, Adelphi, and Waterloo^ 
all near Lime Street Station ; Angel, Alexandra, George, all in Dale 
Street ; Lawrence's Temperance Hotel. 

Vrom Southampton to London, by South Western Railway to 
Waterloo Station (79 M. in 2V3-3 hrs. ; fares lbs. 6d., ll*.^ 68. 6d.). 
Hotels at Southampton, see p. 340. 

From Plymouth to London, by Great Western Railway to 
Paddington Station, or by South Western Railway to Waterloo Sta- 
tion (247 M., in 6V2-II 1/2 hrs. ; fares 468. 6d., 328. lOd., 188. 8d.). 
Hotels at Plymouth : i?oyai ; Duke of Cornwall; Clarence; Globe, 
Also two or three good hotels at Devonport, adjoining Plymouth. 

Boates from England to the Continent. The following are the 
favourite routes between London and the Continent : — 

From Dover to Calais^ twice a day, in 1^/4 hrs. ; cabin 88. 6d., 
steerage 63. (Railway from London to Dover, or vice versd, in 
2-4liT8. ; fares 208. or 188. 6d., 158. or 138. 6d., 68. 9d. or 68. 2d.) 

From Folkestone to Boulogne, twice a day, in 2-3 hrs. ; cabin 
Sjf.^ steerage 6s. (RaUvf&y from LondoTY to ¥o\VLfe«tQw^ \w 2r-4 hrs.; 
J'ares same as to Dover, except 3rd cAaas, >n\\\^!\v\%^». «t^%,^^?^ 
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From Dover to Ostend, twice a day, but once only on Satur- 
days and Sundays, in 4-5 his. ; cabin 158., steerage lO^. 

From London to Bouloffne^ daily, in 9 hrs. ; 12«. or 8«. 6d. 

From London to Ostend, twice a week, in 10 hrs. (6 hrs. at 
sea) ; 18«. or 14«. 

From London to Calais, twice a week, in 10 hrs. ; 12«. or Ss. Qd. 

From London to Rotterdam, twice a week in 18-*20 hrs. 
(^9-10hr8. at sea); 20s. or IGs. 

From Harwich to Rotterdam daily, in 13 hrs. ; railway from 
London to Harwich in 2-3 hrs. ; fare from London to Rotterdam. 
26*. or 15». 

From London to Antwerp, four times a week, in 14-10 hrs. 
(8-9 hrs. of which are on the open sea) ; 24s. or 16s. 

From Harwich to Antwerp, thrice a week in 12-13 hrs. [trdin 
from London to Harwich in 2-3 hrs.); 26s. or 15s. (from London). 

From I/On^ion to Bremerhafen , twice a week, in 36-40 hrs. ; 
21, or il. 

From London to Hamburg, five times a week, in 40-50 hrs. ; 
2i. 5s. or il. 9s. 

From Queenborough to Flushing, daily (Sundays excepted), in 
9-10 hrs. (open sea nearly the whole way); train from London to 
Queenborough in 2 hrs., from Flushing to Amsterdam in 6-9 hrs. ; 
through-fare 33s. 6d. or 20s. llrf. 

From Newhaven to Dieppe, daily, in 6-8 hrs. ; 16s. or lis. i\d. 
(Rail from London to Newhaven, or vice versti, in 2-3 hrs ; fares 13s. 
yd. or lis. 2d., 10s. 2d. or 7s. lOd., and 58.) 

On the longer voyages (10 hrs. and upwards), or when special 
attention has been required, the steward expects a gratuity of Is. or 
more according to circumstances. Food and liquors are supplied on 
board all the steamboats at fixed charges , but the viands are often 
not very inviting. 

Arriyal. Those who arrive in London by water have sometimes 
to land in small boats. The tariff is 6d. for each person, and 3d. for 
each trunk. The traveller should take care to select one of the 
watermen who wear a badge , as they alone are bound by the tariff. 
There is still much room for improvement in the arrangements for 
landing in small boats. 

Cabs (see p. 24) are in waiting at most of the railway stations, 
and also at the landing stages. The stranger had better let the 
porter at his hotel pay the fare in order to prevent an overcharge. 

Hotels in London, see below. 

3. Hotels. Boarding Hoases. Private Lodgings. 

Hotels. Charges for rooms in tYve\^ou^o\v\\Q>\.^'^^%x^ ^^'ia^^Jicsv^ 
to the situation and the floor, k A\tteieA\e.e \^ «\^^ \a^^fe\i^^.^'«^^^,'^ 
simple Bed Room and a bedroom tVUfe^ w^ WV^ «^ SVUVwj^oom.,^^ 
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writing-table, s«)fa, easy-chairs, I't**., a liiKhor 
course, made for the latter. Most of the rooms, ov 
hotels, are comfortably furnished. The continental 
the bedroom door on leaving it is not nsual, but vi 
mended to make their door secnre at night, even ii 
Private sitting-rooms are generally very expensivr 
the day of departure is charged for, unle(i>8 the to 
before noon. 

Breakfast is generally taken in the hotel, the 
of breakfasting at a cafe being almost unknown 
meal consists of tea or coffee with meat . fish , t 
charged for by tariff. Tea or coffee with bread ant 
of course, cheaper. 
i A fixed charge per day is also made for attendan 

I no gratuity need be given. It is, however, usual t 

{i.e. boot-cleaner and errand man) a small fee on 
waiter who has specially attended to the travell 
shilling or two. 

In most hotels smoking is prohibited except 
Kooms provided for the purpose. 

An assortnient of English newspapers is provid 
but foreign journals are rarely met with. 

The average charges at Ijondon hotels are as foil 
'2- 10.S., Sitting-room 3^. (W/.-20{*., Attendance (W 
1— i.-*., Dinner ^.-t. ()rf.-10«. Lights {i.e. candles oi 
charged for. Persons who make a prolonged stay at a 
mended to ask for their bills every two or tiin»e 
mistakes, whether accidental or designed. 

The large Tkrminus Hotels, which have s\ 
years at the different railway stations, and whic! 
panies, arc very handsomely fitted up, and have 
charges. Apartments may bo obtained in them 
almost every purse. The following are the chief st 

(I'rcnt Western lioyal Hoiel^ Paddington Stati«)i 

Euston and Victoria llotch^ Euston Square Sla 

(ireat Northern Railway Hotels King's Cross St 

Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street Station. 

(rrand Midland Railway Hotel, St. Pancras Stati 
• International Hotel, London Bridge Station. 

Charing CrosA Hotel, Charing Cross Station. 

(irosvenor Hotel, Victoria Station, Pimlico. 

Holhorn Viaduct Hotel, Holborn Viaduct Static 

The South Western Railway station at WaterU 
K astern at Liverpool Street are still in want of ter 
/ Other extensive hotels belonging to companies 

Alexandra Hotel, IG-'ii Ht. Ucot?lo «. V\avv<>. w 
Lanpliam flotel, Portland "PXac-c. 
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writing-table, sofa, easy-chaire, etc., a higher charge beiug, of 
course, made for the latter. Most of the rooms, cyoii in the smaller 
liotels, are comfortably famished. The continental custom of locking 
the bedroom door on leaving it is not usual, but visitors are recom- 
mended to make their door secure at night, even in the best houses. 
Private sitting-rooms are generally very expensive. In some hotels 
the day of departure is charged for, unless the rooms are given up 
before noon. 

Breakfast is generally taken in the hotel, the C/Ontinental habit 
of breakfasting at a cafe being almost unknown in flngland. The 
meal consists of tea or coffee with meat, flsh, and eggs, and is 
charged for by tariff. Tea or coffee with bread and butter alone is, 
of course, cheaper. 

A D\cd charge per day is also made for attendance, beyond which 
no gratuity need be given. It is, however, usual to give the *boots* 
(/.e. boot-cleaner and errand man^ a small fee on leaving, and the 
waiter who has specially attended to the traveller also expects- a' 
shilling or two. 

In most hotels smoking is prohibited except in the Smoking 
Rooms provided for the purpose. 

An assortment of English newspapers is provided at every hotel, ' 
but foreign Journals are rarely met with. 

The average charges at London hotels are as follows : — Bedroom 
*2-10.<<., Sitting-room 3«. 6d.-208., Attendance 6<i.-3/t., . Breakfast 
i-4.s., Dinner ^.'j. 6(/.- 108. Lights (i.e. candles or gasl are seldom 
charged for. Persons who make a prolonged stay at a hotel are recom- 
mended to ask for their bills every two or three days to prevent 
mistakes, whether accidental or designed. 

The large Terminus Hotels, which have sprung up of late 
years at the different railway stations, and which belong to com- 
panies, are very handsomely fitted up, and have a fixed scale of 
cliarges. Apartments may be obtained in them at rates to suit 
almost every purse. The following are the chief station-hotels : — 

(treat Western Royal Hotel, Paddington Station. 

Euston and Victoria Hotels, Euston Square Station. 

(ireat Northerrh Railway Hotel, King's Cross Station. 

Cannon, Street Hotel, Cannon Street Station. 

(hand Midland Railway Hotel, St. Pancras Station, Euston Road. 

International Hotel, London Bridge Station. 

Charing Cross Hotel, Charing Cross Station. 

(rrosvenor Hotel, Victoria Station, Pimlico. 

Holhorn Viaduct Hotel, Holborn Viaduct Station. 

The South Western Railway station at Waterloo, and the Great 
K astern at Liverpool Street are still in want of terminus hotels. 

Other extensive hotels belonging to companies are : — 
Alexandra Hotel, 16-21 St. Geoxge'a VUc^i, BTjftL^'^vtVC.QrftfcT. 
Zanpham Hotel, Portland Place, 
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Buckingham Palace Hotely Bnckingham Palace Gate. 

Westminsier Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Inns of Court Hotel, High Holbom. 

Most of the flrst-class hotels at the Wbst End only receive trav- 
ellers when the rooms have been ordered beforehand, or the visitors 
are provided with an introduction. 

Claridge^s Hotel, 49-55 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, con- 
sidered the first hotel in London, and patronised chiefly by royalty 
and the nobility, is very expensive. — Other well-conducted hotels 
of a similar character are the Albemarle, 1 Albemarle Street ; the 
York, 10 and 11 Albemarle Street; and PuUeney's, 13 Albemarle 
Street. At Nos. 2 and 12 Albemarle Street is MackeUars Private 
Hotel. 

At the W. end of Oxford Street , in Hyde Park Place , near the 
Marble Arch (p. 243) is the Hyde Park Hotel, — In Piccadilly : — 
Hatehetfs Hotel (No. 67 ; moderate for this locality), at the corner 
of Dover Street; St, James's Hotel (No. 77). — Bath Hotel, 25 Ar- 
lington Street. — In Dover Street : Brown's Hotel (No. 21) ; Cow- 
an's (No. 26) ; Batt's (No. 41) ; Holloway's (Nos. 47, 48). 

The following, in Jermyn Street, Piccadilly, are all good : — 
British Hotel (No. 82) ; Waterloo Hotel (No. 85) ; Brunswick Hotel 
(Nos. 52, 53) ; Cox's Hotel (No. 55) ; Rawlings's (Nos. 37, 38) ; Cav- 
endish (No. 81). 

Fentonis Hotel, 63 St. James's Street, and Park Hotel, 10 Park 
Place, St. James's Street, are two comfortable family houses. 

At 16' New Bond Street is Long's Hotel, chiefly frequented by 
sporting gentlemen. Near Bond Street are the following: — 
Queen's Hotel, corner of Cork Street and CliflFord Street ; Burlington, 
19 and 20 Cork Street ; Cohurg Hotel, Charles Street, Grosvenor 
Square ; Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley Square. 

Near Regent Street : — Brunswick House Hotel, Hanover Square ; 
Edwards's Royal Cambridge Hotel, 12a George Street, Hanover 
Square ; Marshall Thompson's Hotel , Cavendish Square ; Ford's 
Hotel, 13 Manchester Street, Manchester Square. 

All these West End hotels are good in every respect, but their 
terms are high: Bedroom 3^. 6d.-10«., Breakfast o-4s.. Dinner 
5-lOs., Attendance 1^. 6rf.-3«. — Charges for the best rooms are 
equally high at the terminus hotels, but the attendance is scarcely 
so good. 

Hotels in the City : — 

De Keyser's Royal Hotel, New Bridge Street, Blackfnars, con- 
ducted in the continental fashion, is well situated, but somewhat 
expensive: K. and A. 5s. and upwards, B. 2-3«., table d'hote (at 
6 p.m.) 4«. Foreign newspapers provided. 

Anderton's Hotel, 162 Fleet vStteet. 

Salisbury Hotel, Salisbury Sc^u&ie, ¥\e^^^\.\^^\.. 

Cathedral Hotel, 48 St. PauVa C\i\vtftV5«t^i Oi^%«k\.^'^'^«^^ 
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Near St. Martin's le Grand (General Post-Otfiee) : CcuUe and 
Falcon, 5 Aldersgate Street, and Queen's Hotel, comer of Bull 
and Mouth Street ; at these two, U. and A. 3«. Qd.^ B. 2«., D. 3«. 6d. 

Green Dragon, 86 Bishopsgate Street, old-fashioned but com- 
fortable. 

Metropolitan Hotel, South Place, near the Great Eastern Kail- 
way Station. 

Seyd's Hotel, 39 Finsbury Square, R. and B. 5«. 6d. 

Backer's Hotel, Christopher Street, Finsbury Square. 

In SouTHiiirABK and Lambbth, on the right bank of the Thames : 
— International Hotel, London Bridge Station (already mentioned 
at p. 6); Bridge House Hotel, 4 Borough High Street, I«ondon 
Bridge; PiggotVs Hotel, 166 Westminster Bridge Boad. 

In Leicestbb Squabe, at the West End, a quarter much fre- 
quented by French visitors : — Hdtel Sablonniere et de Provence 
(Nos. 17, 18) ; Hdtel de Paris et de VEurope (No. 9). ^ 

Near Leicester Square : — Bertolinis Hotel, 32-35 St. Martinis 
Street, Leicester Square ; H6tel de New York, 1 and 2 Leicester 
Street, Leicester Square. 

Hotel de France et de Beigique, 3 Venion Place, Bloomsbury 
Square. 

Hotel Solferino, 7 Rupert Street , Coyentry Street ; Hdtel Royal, 
No. 60 in the same street. 

German Hotel, 12 Greek Street, Soho Square. 

The stranger is cautioned against going to any unrecommended. 
house near Leicester Square, as there are several houses of doubtful 
reputation in this locality. 

Near Covent Gabden : — 

New Hummums, and Tavistock Hotel, both in the Piazza, 
Covent Garden, for gentlemen only. 

Bedford Hotel, 14 Piazza, Covent Garden, comfortable. 

Covenl Garden Hotel, comer of Covent Garden and Southampton 
Street. 

Ashley's Hotel, 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Opera Hotel, Bow Street, Covent Garden. 

Evans's, above the restaurant mentioned at p. 12. 

In the Stband, a favourite neighbourhood for visitors to Lon- 
don: — 

Osmond's Hotel (No. 87) ; Somerset Hotel (No. 162) ; HaxelVs 
Royal Exeter Hotel (Nos. 371-375), adjoining Exeter Hall. 

Golden Cross Hotel, 452 Strand, opposite the Charing Cross 
Hotel (p. 6). 

The streets leading from the Strand to the Thames contain a 
number of quiet family hotels, which afford comfortable acccom- 
modation at a moderate cost. Among these may be mentioned the 
following: — 

Jo/tfiJtton's Hotel, 8, 9, and 14 SaUabwiv SVtftfe\.\ ^ioTlVum\>eTV.atvd. 
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Hotel, 11 Northumberland Street; Craven Hotel, 44-40 Craven 
Street ; Adelphi Hotel, 1-4 John Street, Adelphi ; Caledonian Hotel, 
1-3 Robert Street, Adelphi, near Charing Cross, with a good view 
of the Thames. 

Then, to the E. of Waterloo Bridge : — 

In Surrey Street : Lay's Hotel (Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8) ; Royal 
Surrey Hotel (Nos. 14 and 15); Norfolk (^No. 30); Hutchinson's 
(No. 24) ; Parker's (Nos. 27-29). 

In Norfolk Street: Dickins's Hotel (No. 10); Martins (No. 9); 
Louis's (No. 10); Sampson's (No. 24) ; BunyardCs ( No. 2()) : Kent's 
(No. 32) ; BeUevue (No. 21) ; Robertson's ( No. 2). 

In Arundel Street : — Arundel Hotel ( Nos. 2-4) ; King' it Arms 
(No. 37) ; Clarendon (No. 18). 

Near Trafaloab Squabs : — 

Morley's Hotel, Trafalgar Square, pleasantly^ situated, and much 
frequented by Americans. 

The Grand Hotel, now in course of erection on the site of 
Northumberland House (p. 134), opposite Trafalgar Square , will, 
when finished, be one of the most imposing hotels in London. 

Panton Hotel, 28 Panton Street, II ay market. 

Cadogan Hotel , 75 Sloane Street, Cadogan Place, near Hyde 
Park. 

Norris's Hotel, 48-53 Russell Road, Kensington. 

Portland Hotel, 95-99 Great Portland Street, Portland Place ; 
Albany, No. 240 in the same street. 

Frances's Private Hotel , 5 Fitzroy Square', near Portland Place 
(pens, from Os. a day). 

On the N. side of Holbobn, near the Farringdon Street Me- 
tropolitan Station, and a few hundred paces from St. Paul's : — 
Ridler's, Wood's (in Furnival's Inn, very quiet ; good wine), and 
Old FumivaVs Hotel. — On the Holbom Viaduct, the Imperial 
Hotel, and the Holbom Viaduct Hotel. — A little to the N. of 
this point is Kershaw's Hotel, 14 Charterhouse Square. 

Boarding Hoiuies. The visitor will generally find it more 
economical to live in a Boarding House than at a hotel. For a sum 
of 30-408. per week or upwards he will receive lodging, breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, and tea, taking his meals and sharing the sitting- 
rooms with the family and other guests. This arrangement, however, 
is more suitable for persons making a prolonged sojourn in London 
than for those who merely intend to devote two or three weeks to 
seeing the lions of the English metropolis. To a visitor of the latter 
class the long distances between the different sights of London 
make it expedient that he should be able to dine where and when 
he pleases, and not have to return for that purpose to a particular 
part of the town at a fixed hour. This independeTice of action is 
secured, more cheaply than at a hotel, \>v l^^Viw^ — 

Frivate Apartments, which ma^ "bfeYiViei^Vi >i>Bife^<8i<^*^^'*^^ 
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part of liondoii. Notices of * Apartments', or * Furnished Apartments*^ 
are p:eiierally plaeed in the windows of houses where there are rooms 
to he let in this manner, bnt it is safer to apply to the nearest 
house-agent. Rooms in the house of a respectable private family 
may often be obtained by adyertiseinent or otherwise, and are gencr- 
rally much more comfortable than the professed lodging-houses. 
(This remark applies to boarding-houses also.) The dearest apart- 
ments, as well as the dearest hotels , are at the West End, whore 
the charges yary from 2l. to ibl. a week. The best are in the streets 
leading from Piccadilly — • Dover Street, Half Moon Street, Clarges 
Street, Duke Street, and Sackville Street, — and in those leading 
out of St. James's Street, such as Jermyn Street, Bury Street, and 
King Street. Good, but less expensive lodgings may also be 
obtained in the less central parts of the West End, and in the streets 
diverging from Oxford Street and the Strand. Still cheaper apart- 
ments, varying in rent according to the amenity of their situation 
and their distance from the centres of business and pleasure, may 
be obtained in the suburbs. The traveller who desires to be very 
moderate in his expenditure may even procure a bedroom and the 
use of a breakfast-parlour for 10«. a week. The preparation of 
plain meals is generally understood to be included in the charge for 
lodgings, but the sight-seer will probably require nothing but 
breakfast and tea in his rooms, partaking of luncheon and dinner 
at one of the pastrycooks' shops, oyster-rooms, or restaurants with 
which London abounds. 

Though attendance is generally included in the weekly charge 
for board and lodging , the servants expect a gratuity of l-7«. a 
week, according to circumstances. 

Money and valuables should be securely locked up in the visi- 
tor's own trunk , as the drawers and presses of hotels and board- 
ing-houses are frequently by no means inviolable receptacles. Large 
sums of money and objects of great value, however, had better 
be entrusted to the keeping of the landlord of the house, if a person 
of known respectability, or to a banker, in exchange for a receipt. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that it would be unwise to make 
such a deposit with the landlord of private apartments or board- 
ing-houses, which have not been specially recommended. 



4. Restaurants. Dining Rooms. Oyster Shops. 

Confectioners. 

English cookery, which is as inordinately praised by some epi- 
cures and bons vivants as it is abused by others, has at least the 
merit of simplicityj so that the quality of the food one is eating 
IS not so apt to he disguised as it \a oi\ t\ift C)Qxv\.\wfew\.. ^^^x. %xA 
jSab of every kind are generally exceWewt \i\ cvTia\\Vj ^\. aW >;\vfc\i^\.\.tst 
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lestaurants, bat the visitor accustomed to continental fare will 
discern a falling off in the soups, vegetables, and sweet dishes. 

At the first-class restaurants the cuisine is generally French ; 
the charges are high, but everything is sure to be good of its kind. 
At the smaller restaurants it is usual to find out from the waiter 
what dishes are to be had, and to order accordingly. 

The dinner hour at the best restaurants is 4-8 p.m., after which 
some of them are closed. At less pretentious establishments dinner 
*from the joint' is obtainable from 12 or 1 to 5 or 6 p.m. Beer, 
on draught or in bottle, is supplied at almost all the restaurants, 
and is the beverage most frequently drunk. At many of the follow- 
ing restaurants, particularly those in the City, there are luncheon- 
bars, where from 11 to 3 a chop or small plate of hot meat with 
bread and vegetables may be obtained for6-8d. Customers usually 
take these 'snacks' standing at the bar. 

Wine in England is always expensive and often bad. Sherry 
is most frequently drunk , but Port , Claret (Bordeaux ), and Hock 
(a corruption of Hochheimer, used as a generic term for lihcnish 
wines) may also be obtained at most of the restaurants. 

The traveller's thirst can at all times be conveniently quenched 
at a Public Houaey where a glass of bitter beer, ale, stout, or 'half- 
and-half (i. e, ale or beer, and stout or porter, mixed) is to be 
had for i^/yld, (6d. or 8rf. per quart). Wine (not recommended) 
may also be obtained. Many of the more important streets also contain 
Wine-9tore8 or ^Bodegas^ where a good glass of wine may bo ob- 
tained for 2-6d., a pint of Hock or Claret for Sd.-is. 6rf., and so on. 

Bestanrants at the West End. 

In and near the Strand : — 
*Simp8on''8 Dining Rooms, in the busiest part of the Strand (Nos. 
101-103); ladies' room upstairs; dinner d, la carte. 

*The Gaiety Restaurant (Spiers ^' Pond), at the Gaiety Theatre, 
343 and 344 Strand; table d'hote from 5.30 till 8p.m., 3.h. M. 

Adelphi Restaurant, 69 Adelphi, Strand, opposite the Adclphi 
Theatre. 

Somerset Hotel and Dining Rooms, 162 Strand, moderate. 

Windsor, 427 Strand. 

Dreher's Beer Saloon, 395 Strand (Vienna beer). 

Old Drury Tavern, 50 Catherine Street, near Drury Lane 
Theatre (p. 36). 

The Albion, Russell Street, opposite Drury Lane Theatre, 
frequented by theatrical and literary men. 

In Leicbsteb Squabe : — 

Chiales' Restaurant, 20 Leicester Square, hotel and caf^, French 
cuisine and attendance, moderate charges. 

The Leicester Restaurant , Leicealei ^c\V3LVtfe ,, tovcv^^ o^^^orA^ewNxr^ 
Street. 

mtelde Paris, 5, 7, and 9 Leiceftlex ^^uvt^. 
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Near Leicester Square : — 

Bertolini (hotel, see p. 8), 32-35 St. Martin's Street, with 
ladies' room, reasonable charges. 

Cafe du Olobe, French honse, 4 Coventry Street. 
*Evan8^s Restaurant , N. W. comer of Covent Garden , caftf on 
grouiid-iloor, restaurant upstairs, rather dear. 

*Kettner'8 Restaurant du Pavilion, French house, 29, 30 Church 
Street, Soho. 

Hdtel de Rome et Venise, Italian house, 56 Prince's Street. 

There are many cheap and good foreign restaurants in Soho. 

In Piccadilly, Reobnt Stbbbt, and the vicinity : — 
*The Criterion (Spiers and Pond), Regent Circus, Piccadilly, spa- 
cious, and sumptuously fitted up, with a small theatre (see p. 37). 

Monico's, 15 Tichborne Street. 
*The Albany J 190 Piccadilly, comfortable and moderate. 
*8t. James's Hotel (Francatelli), Piccadilly. 

NiclioWs, 225 Piccadilly. 
*Batchelor'8 Dining Rooms , 2 Piccadilly Place , Piccadilly, op- 
posite fSt. James's Church, moderate. 

*The Burlington (Blanchards), 169 Regent Street, comer of 
New Burlington Street ; dinners on first and secx)nd floors, ground- 
floor reserved for luncheons. Ladies' rooms. 

*8t. James's Hall Restaurant, 69-71 Regent Street, and 25, 26, 
and 28 Piccadilly, high charges. Ladies' rooms. 

*Kuhn, 21 Hanover Street, caf^ downstairs, restaurant upstairs, 
expensive. 

* Verrey, 229 Regent Street and 1 Hanover Street, French cuisine, 
somewhat high charges. 

Pall Mall Restaurant, 14 Regent Street, Waterloo Place. 

Grand Cafi Royal, 68 Regent Street. 

*Blanchard's Restaurant, 5 and 7 Beak Street, Regent Street 
(ladies not after 5p.m.); dinner 3^. Gd. ; c^ la carte, dearer. Good 
wines. 

Maison Doree, Glasshouse Street, Regent Street, elegantly fitted 
up ; caf(^ downstairs, restaurant upstairs. 

The Blue Posts, Cork Street, Bond Street, celebrated for its 
nimpsteaks and marrowbones. 

In and near Oxford Street and Holborn : — 

*TAe Pamphilon, 17 Argyll Street, Oxford Street, near Regent 
Circus, with ladies' rooms ; moderate charges. 

The Radnor, 73 Chancery Lane and 311-312 High Holbom. 

The Horseshoe , 264-267 Tottenham Court Road , not far fifom 
the British Museum, luncheon-bar and dining-rooms ; table d*h6te 
6.30 to 8.30 p.m., 3s. 6d. 

Inns of Court Restaurant, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, N. tide. 

*T/te Holborn Restaurant , 2iB HigViYioWiOiws X«WV«i ^:\i«^ 
separate tables from to 8. 1^0 p.m., >\U\v mw«v©, ^%. ^« 
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gigantic establishment possessing hundreds of thousands of volumes 
(minimum quarterly subscription, 7«.); London Library, 12 St. 
James's Square, with nearly 100,000 vols, (annual subscription 3^ 
3«., introduction by a member necessary); United Libraries, 307 
Regent Street ; Rice's, 16 Mount Street, Berkeley Square ; Rolandi, 
20 Rerners Street, Oxford Street, exclusively for foreign books 
(single books obtainable on deposit of a sum equal to their value) ; 
W. H. Smith <f' Son, 183-7 Strand. 

Among the principal public libraries in London are the following. 
British Museum Library, see p. 237 -, Sion College Library. 9 London Wall, 
the muHt valuable theological library in London, containing portraits of 
Laud and other bishops^ Dr. Willidnu* Library, 16 Grafton Street East, 
Tottenham Court Road, containing a large collection of Puritan theology and 
fine portraits of Baxter and other divines; London Institution Librarv, 
Finslmry Circus, with 100,000 vols.; Lambeth Palace Library, p. 276; 
Guildhall Library, p. 95. 

Newspapers. No fewer than 330 newspapers and 350 periodicals 
are published in London and its environs. The principal morning 
papers are the Times (3d.), the most famous journal in the world, 
in political opinion nominally Independent of party (printing-office, 
see p. 108) ; then the Daily News (a leading liberal journal). Daily 
Telegraph, Standard (a strong conservative organ), Morning Post 
(organ of the court and aristocracy). Morning Advertiser (the pro- 
perty and organ of the licensed victuallers), and Daily Chronicle, 
all costing id. The leading evening papers are the second edition 
of the Times, the Pall Mall Gazette (2d.), Evening Standard, Globe, 
and Echo (V2^« A.^i of these are sold at the principal railway 
stations, at newsmen's shops, and in the streets by newsboys. 
The City Press contains city and antiquarian notices. Among the 
favourite weekly journals are the comic papers Punch and Fun ; 
the illustrated papers, Illustrated Loruion News, Graphic, Illustrated 
Times, Pictorial World, Sporting and Dramatic News, and Queen 
(for ladies) ; and the superior literary journals and reviews. Athe- 
naeum, Academy, Spectator, Saturday Review, and Examiner. 

The following are journals supported by limited sections of the com- 
munity. 

The Field (weekly) is the principal journal of field-sports and other 
subjects interesting to the 'country gentleman''; and next is Lnnd und 
Water ^ also weekly. BelVs Life in London is the chief organ of the racing 
public, and the Era of the theatrical world. 

Science and Art Journals: Journal of the Society of Arts, Popular 
Science Review, Nature^ Science Gossip^ Science and Art, Scientific and Liter- 
ary Review^ Journal of Photography, Chemical News, organ of the Inventors'' 
Institute. — Journals and Transactions of the Cl-eological . Astronomical, 
and other learned societies. 

Commercial and Professional journals (weekly): The Economist, the 

leading commercial and financial authority; Agricullural Gazette; Corn 

Trade Journal; Farmer ; Mark Lane Express, mainly relied upon for market 

prices^ Capital and Labour, patronised by trades-unions, mechanics, etc.; 

Engineering Journal, for mechanics, surveyors, and contractors; Builder, 

devoted to building, designs, sanitation, and domestic comfort; Architect; 

£hil/e/'/^ Guardian; Mining Journal; Gardeners'* Chronicle; Bullionist; 

y^pes/or's O'fmrdian ; Metropolitan, devoted to LowAou \>oTow^\k. wtv^ ■^«it\??a. 

Ja teres ta, i^as and water su]>piy, rates, improvemetitB*., Railway JoutuuX; 

^^if^e^ Jfariet Jievietc; Joint Stock Companies Journal; Public Hea\ll\. 
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The AnglO' American Times (127 Strand) and the American 
Traveller (4 Langham Place) are two weekly American papers, 
published in London. The following are the London offices of some 
of the leading American papers: — New York Herald, 47 Fleet 
Street ; New York Tribune, 13 Pall Mall and 84 Fleet Street ; New 
York Associated Press, Bartholomew House, E. C. ; New York World, 
32 Fleet Street ; Spirit of the Times, 449 Strand ; Toronto Globe, 
55 Cheapside. 

7. Baths. 

(Those marked f are or include Turkish baths.) 
Argyll Baths, 10a Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New 
Broad Street. 

Bermondsey Baths (public), 39 Spa Road, Bermondsey. 
Bloomsbury and St. Giles Baths (public), with swimming bath, 
Endell Street, 
t Bryning's, 191 Blackfriars Road. 
t Burton's, 182 and 184 Euston Road, 
t Cadogan Baths, 155 Sloane Street, Chelsea 
Chelsea Swimming Baths, 17 King's Road, Chelsea 
City of London Baths, 105-106 Golden Lane. 
Crown Swimming Baths, Kennington Oval, 
t Curry's, 282 Goswell Road. 
Floating Swimming Bath, moored to the Thames Embankment, 
near Charing Cross Railway Bridge (water pumped through filters). 
+ Fofd's, 48 V2 Kensington High Street, 
t Fuller's, 83 Pentonville Road. 

Greenwich Baths (public), London Street, Greenwich. 
+ Grosvenor Baths, 119 Buckingham Palace Road. 

Lambeth Baths (public), 156 Westminster Bridge Road. 
t London and Provincial Turkish Baths, 76 Jermyn Street. 
Metropolitan Baths, with swimming bath, 89 Shepherdess Walk, 
City Road. 

Old Roman Bath (adjoining bath, see p. 30), 5 Strand Lane 
(famous for the coldness of its water). 

Paddington Baths (public), (^)ueen's Road, Bayswater. 
St. George's Bat/w (public), 8 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
and 88 Buckingham Palace Road. 

St. James's J5a</is (public), 16-18 Marshall Street, Golden Square. 
St. Martin's Baths (public). Orange Street, Leicester Square. 
St. Marylebone Baths (public), 181 Marylebone Road. 
St. Pancras Baths (public), 70 a King Street, Camden Town, 
t Terminus Turkish Baths, 19 and 20 Railway Approach, London 
Bridge. 
•^ Turkish Baths, 23 Leicester Square. 
Wenlock Baths, with swimming "batVi, "W «vA<i^Ww<i%.\., VovVi"^^*.^- 
Westminster Baths (public), , ^4 Giea.\. ^m\>-\v ^Xx^i^^X. ., ^'»«*' 
minster. 

Baedekuh, Loudon. 2ud Edit. ^ 
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Whitechapel Baths (public), Goalston Square, Whitechapel. 

York Baths^ 54 York Terrace, Regent's Park. 

And many others. 

Hot and cold baths of various kinds may be obtained at the 
baths above mentioned at charges varying from 6d. upwards. The 
Public Baths, >vhich are plainly but comfortably fitted up, were 
instituted chiefly for the working classes, who can obtain cold baths 
here for as low a price as id.^ from which the charges rise to 6c(. 
or Sd. for a first-rlftas bath. Most of these establishments include 
swimming baths. Many of the private baths have most elegant 
appointments. 

8. Shops, Bazaars, and Markets. 

The Co-operative System. 

Shops abound everywhere. In those business quarters which 
are usually visited by strangers, it is rare to see a house without 
shops on the ground-floor. Prices are almost invariably fixed , so 
that bargaining is quite unknown and unnecessary. Some of the 
most attractive shops are in Regent Street, Oxford Street, Picca- 
dilly, Bond Street, the Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, St. PanVs 
Churchyard, and Ludgate Hill. 

The following is a brief list of some of the best (and, in many 
cases, the dearest) shops in London. Besides shops containing the 
articles usually purchased by travellers for their personal use, or 
as presents, we mention a few of the large depdts of famous Eng- 
lish manufactures, such as cutlery, pottery, and water-colours. 

Agricultural Implements : — Burgess^ Key, Holbom Viaduct 
and Farringdon Street ; Clayton ^ ShuUUworih, 78 Lombard Street ; 
Taylor 1$^ Co., 4 Adelaide Place, London Bridge ; Bansomes, Sims, ^' 
Head, 9 Gracechurch Street. 

Artists' Colourmen : — Aekermann, 191 Regent Street (famous 
for water-colours) ; Newman, 24 Soho Square-; Bowney ^ Co., 52 
Kathbone Place, Oxford Street. 

Bonnets, Lauies^ see Milliners and Hatters. 

Bookbinders : — Bedford, 91 York Street, Westminster; Kelly, 
7 Water Street, Strand; Bivilre, 196 Piccadilly; ZaeAnsdor/; 36 
Catherine Street, and 14 York Street, Covent Garden. 

Bootmakers, see Shoemakers. 

Carpets : — Gregory ^ Co., 212 and 214 Regent Street, and 45 
and 46 King Street, Golden Square ; Hampton ^' Sons, 8 Pall Mall 
East, and 1-3 Dorset Place, Charing Cross ; Shoolbred^- Co., 151-158 
Tottenham Court Road, and 34-45 Grafton Street East ; Marshall ^' 
Snelyrove, lol Oxford Street ; Watson^ Bontor, ^ Co., 35 and 36 Old 
Bond Street ; Waugh <f' Son, 3 Goodge Street, and 65-66 Tottenham 
Court Road; rardma/^-^ar/brrf (Turkish carpets), 108 and 109 High 
JJoJborn. 

Chrmwa l Apparatus : — (rriffin «!?' Sons, U wt\c>L^\.Tfe«kX., C>qncvsX. 
Oarden; //orne if 7Viornthwaite, [21 and V).^ >;fcYJ%^Ve^U<ife'<.. 



GmNAf see GUu. 

CiOABS : — CiforDivai^ Oyi^tandi Csntfju, 61 Prinw'* Strooi, 
Leicester SquAze. aiid96 Be^nc Street: FriboutyS- Tnyer, 34 IU> 
market, and 2 f^enhall Street; P^jmdtr. 4S Suand ; U'.i/f. T^i^ 
Zfp«, ^ Co., i i Segent Street, and 39 PouUr>. — Ci|rar» in l.ouUoii 
are rather an expensive laxory. a* ac lea»( (u/. must bo \^a'u\ to 
obtain a really good one. vhlle 3d. is the lowest prioo thAt \\\\\ 
secure a tolerable Veed*. Fair Manilla cheroots, however, ium> ho 
obtained for 2d. or 3d. Smoking is not so aniversal in KngUu«l mh (u 
America or on the Continent, and is prohibited iu n)au> plrtoim 
where it is permitted in other eoantiies. 

Clocks, see Watchmakers. 

CuTLBKT: — AMprey^Son. 166 New Bond Street, antl 'J'.^ AUio 
marie Street ;flbttsap|fe<# Co., 64 Charing Cross, and Vl'i I.oiih Aoie: 
Lund, 23-25 Fleet Street, anid 56-oT Cornhill; .Uu/t/Wn /fivl/i. m, 
67 King William Street, City, and 2*20 Kegont Street ; \hii>i>m ^ 
Webb, 76-78 Oxford Street, and Mansion House UuildlnMit, «miimim 
of the Poultry and Qoeen Victoria Street; Verimiff, 7\» Si IVmIm 
Chnrehyard; MedU, 112 Regent Street ; Mosely iS^ Slmi^Mnn, !• Mii»^ 
Street, and 27 Bedford Street, Coveut Qardon ; WeUtt ^ Son, H'^ 
Strand. Travelling-bags, writing-cases, dispatoh- box en, hihI vhiIhmn 
toilet necessaries are also sold at most of those shuiM. 

Drapbbs, see Haberdashers. 

£nobatino8: — Colnaghi <f- ih,, IB and 14 ThII MmII I'omi , 
Qravts, 6PallMall; R, Dodson, 147 Strand; Atiwli'tm, 7 llii>iiiiiil«ei 

Glass ANi> Porcelain: — Phillips ^P^ttrcf, U)t) Nev\ hi»mlSinu«|. 
CopUand^'Sons, 160 New Bond Street ; Mnrthek i\' Sum, I ^i UeM»»Ml 
Street; PeUatt^- Wood, 25 Baker Street ; Standing, (»H linker Siieei , 
0.*/<;r, 45 Oxford Street ; W, P, cj- U. Phillips, IW-lA) i)\ri\u\ Shenl 

Glotes: — Dent, Alleroft, ^ Co, (^celebrated Hriu, \iliolei»rtle 
only; Dent's gloves are obtainable at all tlio retnll Mlui|»rt), U'l UU 
Wood Street ; Pivcr, 160 Regent Street, and 20 St. l'Hnri*(llmr«'li>jud i 
Wrentmore i^ Co., 250 Regent Street; JouMn kS^ Ctt. ( wlinle«»il»«), 
20 St. Paul's Churchyard ; Houblyant, 216 UegtwU Street ; Whchr, 
16 and 17 Poultry, and Queen Victoria Struct, (Uty. Aliio hI nil tlie 
haberdashers' and hosiers' shops. 

Goldsmiths and Jbwbllb&s : — TCrnnnufl 4" ^''^-t *^^ ^*^<1 \\o\\\\ 
Street; Barker, 37 Old Bond Street; aa»«^JhiM, 166 lleKent 
Street; Howell, James, ^' Co., 5, 7, and U Regent Street ; <A/rf«/r</«V 
Co., 2oHaymarket; Hancocks ^^ Co,, 38 and 30 Hruton Street; 
Hunt ^ Uoskell, 156 New Bond Street; StreHtr, IH New Bond 
Street; Elkington^- Co., 22 Regent Street, and 42 and W M(»(»rgate 
Street (electro-plate); Packer, 76 and 7S Ue«ent Street; <hldHmith»' 
Alliance, 11 and 12 Cornhill; Watheraton 4^ Son, 12 l*all Mall Kant. 

Gun and Rifle Makers : — Manton, Son^ <f Co., 6 Dover Stc*i«^t\ 
Purdey, BUi/g Oxford Street-, Riybt) ^- (^k, Tl^V ^wwi.i'^'^xx^-^v, 
Westley Hichardi , 19 GraoecUuicVv SlteeX-, Htw\i , \V^Vt^\^^^* 
J>ouy,iU, 69 St, James'a Street, 
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Habbrdashbbs : — Hitchcock ^' Co., 71-74 St. Paul's Church- 
yard ; Lewis <J' AUenby, 193-197 Regent Street ; Marshall 4' Snelgrove^ 
151-158 Oxford Street] Redmayne ^' Co., 19-20 New Bond Street; 
Russell ^' Allen, 17-20 Old Bond Street; Shoolhred ^' Co., 151-158 
Tottenham Court Road, and 34-45 Grafton Street Kast; Swan <J' 
Edgar, 39-53 Quadrant, Regent Street, and 9-11 Piccadilly ; Peter 
Robinson, 103-108 Oxford Street; Meeking ^' Co., Holborn Circus; 
Capper , GO, 70 Gracechurch Street, City; Debenham ^' Freehody, 
27-33 Wigmore Street , Cavendish Square ; Whiteley , "WefithovLTwc 
Grove, Bayswater ; Waterloo House, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall East ; 
Jay, mourning warehouse, 243-251 Regent Street; Scott Adie, for 
Scotch goods, 115 Regent Street; Locke ^- Co., 8 Savile Row. 

Hattkbs : — Lincoln 4' Bennett, 1-3 Sackville Street, and 40 
Piccadilly; H. Melton, 194 Regent Street; Henry Heath, SdS OxfoiA 
Street ; J. H. Cole, 156 Strand, near Somerset House ; Christy tf' Co., 
35 Gracechurch Street , City. — Ladies' Hatter : — Mrs. Robert 
Heath, 25 St. George's Place, Hyde Park Corner. 

India-rubber Wares, see Waterproof Goods. 

Jewellers, see Goldsmiths. 

Milliners : — Elise, 170 Regent Street ; Louise , 210 and 266 
Regent Street ; Moret, 136 New Bond Street ; Pauline, 259 Regent 
Street ; Parrain Elise, 20 Brook Street. 

Music-Sellers : — Boosey <f Co., 295 Regent Street ; Chappell ^' 
Co., 49-51 New Bond Street ; Cocks ^Co., 6 New Burlington Street ; 
Cramer^ Co., 199-209 Regent Street; Novello, Ewer, ^' Co., 1 Bcr- 
* ners Street, Oxford Street. 

Opticians: — Elliott Brothers, 449 Strand; Dallmeyer, 19 
Bloomsbury Street; Home <?' Thomthtmite, 122 Newgate Street; 
Negretti ^ Zambra, Holborn Viaduct, Charterhouse Street, 45 Corn- 
hill, and 122 Regent Street; Callaghan, 23a New Bond Street; 
DoUond 4' Co., 1 Ludgate Hill. 

Perfumers : — Atkinson, 24 Old Bond Street ; Bayley tV Co., 17 
Cockspur Street ; Piesse ^ Lubin, 2 New Bond Street ; Rimmel, 96 
Strand, 128 Regent Street, and 24 Cornhill ; Truefitt, 14 Old Bond 
Street ; Breidenbach, 157 New Bond Street ; Piver, 160 Regent Street. 

Pianoforte-Manufacturers: — Broadwood ^' Sons, 33 Great 
Pultcney Street, and 9 Golden Square; CoUard^- Collar d, 16 Gros- 
venor Street, 26 Cheapside, and Oval Road, Regent's Park; Erard, 
Warwick Itoad , Kensington , and 18 Great Marlborough Street ; 
Hopkinson, 235 & 246 Regent Street. 

Preserves, etc. f 'Italian Warehouses' ) : — Crosse 4'- Blackwell, 
20 and 21 Soho Square, and 77 Dean Street (noted Arm for pickles) ; 
Forlnum, Mason, 4' Co., 181-183 Piccadilly. 

Printskllers, see Engravings. 

Shoemakers. For gentlemen : — Deroy, 74 Regent Street, 18 

Poultry, and 27 Leicester Sqliare; Dowie ^ Marshall, 455 Strand; 

^e^er, 54 Conduit Street; Bowley t> Co., 53 Cbatiug Cross, and 55 
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Maddox Street; Parker, 373 Oxford Street; Med win, 8() Uegent 
Street; Hohy ^ Humhy, 20 Pall Mall; Tuaek, 109 New Uoiul 
Street. — For ladies : — Hook, Knowles^ ^^ Co., 66 New Bond 
Street; Bird, 86 Oxford Street; Oundry ^' Sons, 1 Soho Square: 
Hubert, 292 Regent Street; Mrs. Frampton, 79 Uegent Street; 
Thierry, 70 Regent Street. 

Stationbbs : — Parkins^- (roito, 24-28 Oxford Street; Partridge 
<J- Cooper, 192 Fleet Street. 

SuBOiCAL Instbumbnt Makbrs : — Weiss ^' Son , 62 Strand ; 
Krohne 4" Sesemann , 8 Duke Street , Manchester Square , W. ; 
Mayer 4' Meltter , 71 Great Portland Street ; Arnold ^' Son, Br)-3() 
West Smithfleld. 

Tailors : — Poole tj- Co. , 36-39 Savile Row, Regent Street (^intro- 
duction from former customer required) ; Miles, 68 New Bond Street ; 
Parfitt, Roberts, 4- Parfitt, 75 Jermyn Street; Kerslake ^' Co.. 12 
Hanover Street, Hanover Square; Ridgway ^' Co., 41 Old Bond 
Street; Nieoll, 114-120 Regent Street; Blarney <J- Son, 62 Charing 
Cross: Hamilton^' Kimpton, lOo Strand; Ralph 4' Son, If)© Strand; 
Hohson, r)7 Lombard Street, and 148 Regent Street; Stohwasser /(- 
Co., 39 Conduit Street; Stulz, Wain, 4' Co.. 10 (Jlifford Street. — 
Ready-made clothes are very cheap in London, and are displayed in 
profusion in numerous large shops, with the prices attached. Boots 
and shoes, on the contrary, are comparatively dear, but of excellent 
quality, shoemaking being one of the best manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

Tba Mbechants: — Ridgway, 4 and T) King William Street,. 
City ; Strachan^' Co., 12GreatSt. Helen's Street ; Twining 4'('o., 216 
Strand ; Dakin^' Co., 1 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 119 Oxford Street. 

Trunk Makers : — Allen, 37 West Strand ; Asprey 4' Son, 1()H 
Bond Street, and 22 Albemarle Street ; Phillips , 39 St. Martin's 
Lane ; Southgate . 75 and 76 Watling Street. — (^Strangers should 
be on their guard against the temptation of purchasing trunks 
and portmanteaus in inferior leather marked 'second hand' — a 
common form of fraud in houses of an inferior class.) 

Umbrellas and Parasols : — Sangster 4' Co., 94 Fleet Street, 
140 Regent Street, 75 Cheapside, and 10 Royal Kxchange. 

Watchmakers : — Bennett , 64 and 65 Cheapside ; Barraud ^' 
Lunds, 41 Cornhill ; Benson, 25 Old Bond Street, 58 and (iO Ludgate 
Hill, and 99 Westbourne Grove, Bayswater; E. Dent^' Co., 61 Strand; 
M. F. Dent ^' Co., 33 Cockspur Street ; Frodsham^' Co., 84 Strand. 

Waterproof Goods: — Mackintosh^- Co., 83 Cannon Street 
(wholesale only); Bax, 1 (-haring Cross; (iarrait, 70 Cheapside; 
Fitch (J' Co., 117 Cheapside; Emary 4' Co., 48 Regent Street; Ed- 
miston ^^ Son, 14 Cockspur Street. 

Wine Merchants. — There are about 2500 wine merchants in 
London, most of whom can supply fairly good wine at teaaouable 
prices. Visitou who occupy piivate ai^«Lt\.m^w\:^ ^«sv\^^\ft^xafc'<5s^'e<x 
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wine from a dealer. Tlic wines at hotels are generally dear and in- 
different. The following are good houses: — Hedges <f' Butler^ 
155 Regent Street; Amor, 135 New Bond Street ; Gilbey, Pan- 
theon, Oxford Street, besides other offices (with a very extensive 
trade in low-priced wines; Claret from is. per bottle, Hock and 
Moselle from is. 6d.) ; Fortnum ^ Mason, 181-183 Piccadilly; 
Cockbum (J- Co. , 8 Lime Street , City ; Charles <f' Co. , 18, Adam 
Street, Adelphi ; Torf-^caMi/, 4 Pall Mall Kast ; Ctfr6oncM<f' Co., 182 
Regent Street; O. Tanqueray ^' Co., 5 Pall Mall East. Most of the 
best-known continental wine-flrms have agencies in London, the 
addresses of which may be ascertained from the Post Office Directory. 
Claret and other wines may also be obtained from most of the grocers. 

Bazaars. These emporiums afford pleasant covered walks 
between rows of shops abundantly stocked with all kinds of attrac- 
tive and useful articles. The most Important are the Soho Bazaar, 
4-7 Soho Square ; London Crystal Palace Bazaar, 108 Oxford Street ; 
Baker Street Bazaar, Baker Street ; Opera Colonnade, adjoining Her 
Majesty's Theatre , Haymarket ; Burlington Arcade , Piccadilly ; 
Lowther Arcade, Strand (chiefly for toys and other articles at moder- 
ate prices). — Among these the Soho Bazaar is facile princeps. It 
lias been in existence for half a century, and is conducted on very 
strict principles. A rental of twelve shillings per week is paid for 
each stall ; some holders rent three or four contiguous stalls. 

Markets. The immense market traffic of London is among the 
most interesting andimpressive sights of the Metropolis, and one with 
which no stranger should fail to make himself acquainted. The chief 
markets are held at early hours of the morning, when they are visited 
by vast crowds hastening to supply their commissariat for the day. 

The chief Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Market is Covent Garden 
(p. 167), where all kinds of vegetables, fruits, ornamental plants, 
and cut flowers are displayed in richest profusion. The best time 
to visit this market is 4-5 a. m. 

Billingsgate (p. 105), the great fish-market, as interesting in its 
way as Covent Garden, though pervaded by far less pleasant odours, 
is situated in Lower Thames Street, City, near London Bridge. The 
covered market is a handsome building lately erected, with an open 
front towards the street and a facade on the river. Along the quay 
lie fishing boats, whence the fish are landed in baskets, and sold first 
to the wholesale, and afterwards to the retail dealers. Oysters and 
other shell-fish are sold by measure, salmon by weight, and other fish 
by number. Large quantities of fish are also conveyed to Billingsgate 
daily by railway ; salmon chiefly from Scotland, cod and turbot 
from the Doggerbank, lobsters from Norway, soles from the German 
Ocean, eels from Holland, and oysters from the mouth of the Thames 
and the English Channel. The market commences daily at 5 a. m. 
Smi/Ji/reld Market, Newgate Street, City, \ft iVe ^\ei^\. \s\vi,^\.-\w%x- 
^et of Lojidoii. The /Jew covered market. o^cwc^Vw V%^%^ \^ \£vq^\. 
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admirably fitted up (comp. p. 92). Subterranean lines connect it 
with the Metropolitan Railway, and thence indirectly with the Me- 
tropolitan Cattle Market. It waa once the chief cattle market of Lon- 
don, and the famous Bartholomew Fair was held here down to 1853. 
In 1876 a large and well-supplied Poultry Market was added to the 
meat-market. The building is similar in style. 

The new Metropolitan Cattle Market^ Copenhagen Fields, between 
Islington and Camden Town, is the largest in the world. The prin- 
cipal market is held on Tuesdays from the midnight previous till 
noon, but on other days the traffic is also very considerable. Around 
the lofty clock tower are grouped a post-office, a telegraph station, 
banks, an enquiry office, shops, etc. At the sides are interminable 
rows of well-arranged stalls for the cattle. — A great Foreign 
Cattle Market, for cattle imported from the Continent, was once 
established at Depiford, but is now discontinued. 

The other important markets of London are Leadenhall Market 
(p. 101) , Leadenhall Street , for poultry and game ; Farringdon 
Street Market, at which watercress is one of the chief articles sold ; 
and Columbia Market, Bethnal Green, erected by the munificence 
of the Baroness Burdett Coutts, at a cost of 200,000^., for supplying 
meat, fish, and vegetables to one of the poorest quarters of London, 
but not hitherto a success. 

The largest Horse Market is TattersaWs , Knightsbridge Green, 
where a great number of horses are sold by auction on every Monday 
Ijhroughout the year, and in spring on Thursdays also. Tattersall's 
is the centre of all business relating to horse-racing and betting 
throughout the country, which form the Englishman's substitute 
for the continental lotteries. 

The Co-operative System. The object of this system may be 
described as the furnishing of members of a trading association, 
formed for the purpose, with genuine and moderately-priced goods 
on the principle of ready-money payments, the cheapness being 
secured by economy of management and by contentment with small 
profits. Notwithstanding the opposition of retail and even of whole- 
sale dealers, it has of late years made astonishingly rapid progress 
in London, where there are now about thirty *co-operative stores', 
carrying on an immense trade. The chief company is the Civil 
Service Supply Association, which consists of shareholders, of mem- 
bers belonging to the Civil Service, who pay *ls. 6d. a year, and of 
outsiders (who, however, must be friends of members or share- 
holders), who pay 58. annually. The association now employs 600 
persons, who receive salaries amounting in all to 50,000^. annu- 
ally. The cost of the string, paper, and straw, used in packing 
goods for customers amounts to 10,000^. a year ! The sales in 1877 
reached the enormous sum of l,100,000f., the \v€*t."^\^^\.\i^^%"%^'«5^^ 
2V2 per cent. The articles 80\d com^m^ ^^<5,«tV«^.> ^wvxfe'^^^^^^^^^^ 
promioasj tobacco, clothiug, book^, at^iXVQwerj .» ^wvRTi ^gi^^"^^ ^^^^-^ 
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Street (No. 136^ cosl^T.OOOf., »hileit has olheisin liedford Street. 
Covent Gaiden, whicli Mist almost aa much. — -Striii^ia or viaitors 
to London ate. of coiii^e. unable to make pucchaaes at a co-operative 

9. CabB. Onmibases. Trunways. Coaches. 

CSibi. When the traveller is in a huny, and hii route does not 
eoinclde with that of an omnibus, he had better at once engage ■ 
cab a( one of the nunicroni cab-atanda, or hail one of those passing 
along the street. The ' Four-iBliteUrs\ which are small and un- 
comfortable, hold four persons inside, while a fifth can be accuiumo- 
dateil beside the driver. The two-wheeled eabs, called ffansonu, 
from the name of their inventor, have aeata for two persons only, 
and drive at a much quicker rate than the others. Persona without 
much luggage will therefore prefer a hansom. The driver's seat ia 
at the back, so that he drives over the beads of the passengers >ittln| 
inside. Orders are communicated to him through a small trap-door 
ill the roof. 

Karrs are reckoned by distance, unless the nab is expressly 
hired by time. The charge for a drive of 2 M. or under is 1). ; for 
eacli additional mile or fraction of a mile Gd. For each person 
above two, <id. additional is nharged tor the whole hiring. Two 
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9. CABS. OMNIBUSES. To 

children under 10 years of age are reckoned as one adult, lor ^ai-h 
large artiele of luggage carried outside. Id. \a rharpi-d : Bin-jllir 
artielea are free. The cabman is not bound to <lriv<- ui'-r*- than 
6 miles. Beyond the 4-nnle radius from Charinp Triss thj- Uu: i-i 
1«. for e^ery mile or fraction of a mile. The chargj* fur waiiin:.' i* 
6d. for each completed V4 ^'' ^^r four-wheelers, and ^v/. ffir han- 
soms. The fare by time for the first hour or part of an hour i-v 'i- 
for four-wheelers, and %. 6<Z. for hansoms. For »-a<'h a«l«litio!ia! 
74hr.,6d. and8d. Beyond the 4-mile radius thi' fan* iri'i^, <J'/, lori).«- 
ftrst hour, for both 2-wheel and 4-wheel vehidef*. and lor t;a' h ail 
ditional ^U hr. 8d. The driver is not bound tt» driv«- f«ir mon- th-m 
one full hour, and he may decline to be hired by linn- h«;tw«M(i 
8p.m. and 6 a. m. 

Whether the hirer knows the proper fare or n»it. \\i: i-* n «";in 
mended to come to an agreement with the driver br-fon- »»tartinj.'. 

In cases of attempted imposition the passcnfrcr should di-inand 
the cabman's number, or order him to drivi^ to th*- n»:ar«'<<t pujn-*- 
court or station. 

The driver is bound to deposit any artirics i<-fi in th** «ab at tli«- 
nearest police station within twenty-four hourii. ut be rlainK-d b;. 
the owner at the Head Police Office. Scotland Yard. 

The Fly is a vehicle of a superior description, rcscniblinf.' Mn* 
Parisian Voiturt de remise, and is admitted to the parkn mon- intl', 
than the cabs. Flies must be specially ordered from a livcr> Htabb* 
keeper, and the charges are of course higher. ThcKr schicb-H an^ 
recommended in preference to cabs for driven into the iMomtrs. 
especially when ladies are of the party. 

QmnibnseS) of which there are more than HHllincK. croM-; the 
Metropolis in every direction from eight in the mornin); till niidni<i;iit. 
The destination of each vehicle (familiarly known as » hw*)- and 
the names of some of tlie principal streets through which it \fhnM:t^. 
are usually painted on the outside. As they aI\va>H keep to tin' left 
in driving along the street, the intending passenger HJiould walk on 
that side for the purpose of hailing one. 'J'o prev(>nt niirttakeK. Im* 
had better mention his destination to the conductor bt^fon; cntt^rinir- 

The principal points of intersection of the (unnibus lines hw. 
(on the N. of the Thames) the Bank, Charing Crosd, IJegent CircurJ 
(Piccadilly), Oxford Circus, and the junction of Tottenham Conrt 
Road and Oxford Street. The chief point in Souths ark is the 
hostelry called the F^lephant and Castle. 

Those who travel by omnibus should keep themselves provided 

with small change to prevent delay and mistakes. The fare NariesJ 

from Id. to (!(/., and is in a few cases Qd. For a drive to Richmond, 

the Crystal Palace, and other places several miles from the City 

the usual fare is \s. A table of the legal fares is placed in a cx)n- 

spicuouis position in t/je inside of eac\\ omwWiw^. 

Omnibls L1SR8. The follow ing ia a Wat ol ^^mfe ^i \^a^t» 
routes : — 
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Name 



Colour 



Boate 



Atlas 



Bayswater 



Bote and Regent 
Circus 

Brompton 



Camberitell Gate 



Camden Toum 



Charing Cross and 

Kilburn 
Chelsea 



Citij Atlas 
Clapham 

* Clapton and Ox- 
ford Circus 

Favorite 

Favorite 

Favorite 
Favorite 
Favorite 

Hampstead 

Islington and Kent 
Road 

Kennington to Char- 
ing Cross 
A7/fiur/i 



Light 
green 

Green 



/ 
/ 



Dark 
green 

White 



Yellow 



Yellow 



Bed 

Choco- 
late 



Dark 
green 
Chocol., 
red, or 
green 
Dark 
green 

Dark 
green 

Dark 

green 

Blue 

Red 

Dark 
green 

Yellow 

Dark 
green 

Red 

J>ark 
green 



St. John's Wood, Baker Street, Oxford Street ^ 
Regent Street, Charing Cross, Westminsta y' 
Bridge , Camberwell Gate \ every 10 min. 

Bayswater, Oxford Street, Holbom, Cheapside, 
Bank, London Bridge, every 3-4 min. •, Bays- 
water to White chapel , every 8 min. \ to 
Broad Street and Liverpool Street Stations 
every hour. 

Stratford and Bow , Whitechapel , Cornhill, 
Cheapside , Fleet Street , Strand , Regent 
Street, Oxford Street \ every 10 min. 

Walham Green, Piccadilly, Charing Cross, 
Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, Bank, Broad 
Street; every 20 min. 

Camberwell, Walworth Road, Borough, Lon- 
don Bridge, Gracechurch Street, Shoreditch \ 
every 7 min. 

Kentish Town, Haverstock Hill, Camden Town, 
Tottenham Court Road, St. Martin's Lane, 
Charing Cross, Victoria Station; every 3-5 
min. 

Kilburn, Edgeware Road, Oxford Street, Re- 
gent Street, Charing Cross; every 15 min. 

Chelsea, Sloane Street, Piccadilly, Strand, 
Fleet Street, Bank, and then by Bishopsgate 
Street and Bethnal Green Road to Old Ford, 
or by Hoorgate Street to Hoxton; every 
20 min. 

Swiss Cottage, St. John's Wood, Oxford Street, 
Holbom, Bank ; every 7 min. 

Clapham, Stockwell, Kennington, London 
Bridge, Gracechurch Street ; every 10-12 min. 

Clapton, Hackney Road, Bishopsgate Street, 

Bank, Cheapside, Holbom, Oxford Street; 

every 20 min. 
Holloway, Pentonville Road, Chancery Lane, 

Strand, Westminster Abbey, Victoria Station ; 

every 8 min. 
Holloway, Highbury, Islington, City Road, 

Bank, King William Street, London Bridge ; 

every 8 min. 
Holloway, Islington, Euston Road, Regent 

Street, Piccadilly, Brompton ; every 15 min. 
Holloway , Islington , Goswell Road , Bank ; 

every 10-15 min. 
Stoke Newington, Essex Road, Chancery Lane, 

Charing Cross, Westminster, Victoria Sta- 
tion; every 20 min. 
Haverstock Hill, Camden Town, Tottenham 

Court Road, Oxford Street; every 20 min. 
New North Road, City Road, Moorgate Street, 

London Bridge , Borough , Old Kent Road ; 

every 7 min. 
Kennington Park and Road, Westminster 

Bridge, Parliament Street; every 6 min. 
Edgeware Road, Oxford Street, Holbom, 

Cheapside, ComMW, Le«ideuhall Street, 

Aldgate*, every ^^miu. 
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Name 



Colour 



Route 



Kilburn and Victo- 
ria Station 
King^t Cras* 



Kingsland 

Old Ford 

Paddington 

Paddington 

Paddington via 
Ntw Road 

Putney Bridge 

Royal Blue 

Royal Oak and 
Charing Cross 

Royal Oak and 

Victoria Station 
South Hackney 

Waterloo 



Westboume Grove 
and Camden Town 
Westminster 



Red 

Light 
green 

Green 

or 
chocul. 
Yellow 

or 
chocol. 
Yellow 



Yellow 



Light 
green 



White 



Dark 
blue 
Red 



. Red 
Red 
Blue 

Brown 
Brown 



Edgeware Road, Park Lane, Victoria Station^ 
every 12 min. 

Great Ck)llege Street, King's Cro88, Gray's Inn 
Road, Chancery Lane, Fleet Htreet, Black- 
friars Bridge, Kennington; cver>' 9 min. 

Dalston, Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, Bishops- 
gate Street, Gracechurch, London Bridge, 
Borough, Elephant and Castle ; every 5 rain. 

Old Ford, Bethnal Green Road. Hhoreditch, 
Bishopsgate Street, Royal Exchange*, every 
5 min. 

Kensal Green , Paddington , Edgeware Road, 
Oxford Street, Holhom, Cheapside, London 
Bridge ; every »/« hr. 

Paddington, Edgeware Road, Oxford Street, 
Holbom, Newgate Street, Cheapside, Lon- 
don Bridge ^ every 5 min. 

Westboume Grove, Edgeware Road, Maryle- 
bone Road , King's Cross , Islington , City 
Road, Moorgate Street, King William Street, 
London Bridge ; every 8 min. 

Putney Bridge, Fulham, Brompton, Piccadilly, 
Strand, Fleet Street, St. Patil's, Cannon 
Street, London Bridge ; every 20 min. 

Victoria Station, Piccadilly, Bond Street, Re- 
gent Circus*, every 5 min. 

Archer Street (Bayswater), Edgeware Road, 
Oxford Street, Regent Street, Charing Cross \ 
every 8 min. 

Praed Street. Edgeware Road, Park Lane, 
Victoria Station^ every 12 min. 

Victoria Park, Hackney Road, Shorcditch, 
Bank \ every 10 rain. 

Camden Town, York and Albany, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Elephant and Castle, Cam- 
berwell Gate ; every 7 min. 

Paddington, St. John's Wood, Regent's Park, 
Camden Town \ every 16 min. 

Bank, Cheapside, Fleet Street, Strand , West- 
minster, Pimlico i every 6 min. 



Tramways. Since 1870 several lines of tramways have been in 
operation in the outlying districts of London. There are four dif- 
ferent companies. The cars of the London Tramways Co. run from 
Westminster Bridge to Brixton, Clapham, New Gross, and Green- 
wich ; from Blackfriars Bridge to Brixton, Camberwell, Peckham, 
and Greenwich ; from Victoria Station to Vauxhall Bridge and 
Camberwell ; and from Clapham, Brixton, and Camberwell to the 
Borough and thence by omnibus in connection to the Bank. The 
London Street Tramways Co. runs cars from King's Cross Station to 
Kentish Town, and from Euston Road to Kentish Town, Holloway, 
and Highgate. The lines of the North Metropolitan Tramways Co. 
extend from Moorgate Street to F\i\a\>v\i^ VwV.^ ^VwsAss^^ >K^^ 
Clapton, Highbury, and Iliglig&lc , tiom K\^<ws^?w\.^^^x^^^'^'^^^'*»'^^^^ 
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and Clapton ; and from Aldgate to Victoria Park , Stratford, and 
Poplar. The Southallj Ealing, and Shepherd's Bush Tramway Co. 
rinis cars from Uxbridge Koad to Shepherd's Bush and Acton. The 
cars are comfortable, and the fares very moderate. 

Coaches. During the summer months i^ell appointed stage 
coaches run from London to Brighton, Bromley, Dorking, Guild- 
ford, St. Albans, Sevenoaks, Tunbridge Wells, Westerham, Windsor, 
and Wycombe, Most of them start from the White Horse Cellar, 
Piccadilly, between 10 and 11 a.m. The fares vary from Is. 6d. to 
iAs. ; return fares one-half or two-thiids more ; box seats usually 2«. 
6(i. extra. Many of these coaches are driven by the gentlemen who 
own them. They afford better opportunities in many respects for 
viewing the scenery than railway trains, and may be recommended 
in fine weather. 

10. Eailways. 

The principal Railway Stations in London are fourteen in num- 
ber. On the left (N.) bank of the Thames are the following: — 

L Euston Square Station, the terminus of the London and 
North Western Railway, Euston Square, near P^uston Road and 
Tottenham Court Road. Trains for Rugby, Crewe, Chester, Bangor, 
Holyhead (whence steamers to Ireland) ; Birmingham, Shrewsbury ; 
Stafford, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Leeds, Hull; 
Liverpool, Manchester; Carlisle, Glasgow, Edinburgh, etc. 

II. St. Pancras Station, Euston Road, to the W. of King's Cross 
Station, the terminus of the Midland Railway. Trains for Camden 
Road, Kentish Town, Haverstock Hill, Hendon ; Bedford, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Derby, Chesterfield, Normanton, Hull, York, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Lancaster; Glasgow, Edinburgh, etc. 

Hi. King's Cross Station, Euston Road, terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway. Trains for the N. and N.E.: York, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh; Hull, Leeds, Sheffield, Mancltester, Liverpool; Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, Hertford, Lincoln ; suburban trains to Highgate, 
Hornsey, Alexandra Park, Bamet, and Edgeware. 

IV. Paddington Station, terminus of the Great Western 
Railway for the W. andS.W. of England (trains start from the W. 
side of the station). Trains to Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, Gloucestershire, South Wales; 
Windsor, Reading, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Bath, Bristol, Exeter; 
Oxford, Birmingham,^ Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 

V. Liverpool Street Station, near Bishopsgate Street, ter- 
minus of the Great Eastern Railway and East J^ondon Line. 
Trains to Chelmsford, Colchester, Harwich, Ipswich, Norwich, Lowe- 
stoft , Yarm,outh ; Cambridge , Ely , Peterborough , etc. ; Bethnal 
Green, Hackney, Clapton, Old Ford, Stratford, Epping Forest, Til- 

dufy, Southend. 

VI. Charing Cross Station, on tYve avle vil 0\^ ^\«v%fe\lQ\\ 
Marketj close to Tr&fsLlgan Square, teimiiwv^ ol — 
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1. The South Eastern Railway via RedhiU, Tunhridge, and 
Ashford, to Folkestone and Dover. 

2. The Gbekjtw'ICh Railway, a viaduct borne by brick arches, 
via London Bridge Station, Spa Road, and Deptford^ to Greenwich. 

3. The Mid and North Kent Lines to New Cross, Lewisham, 
Beckenham, Bromley, Blackheath , Woolwich, Dart ford, Erith, 
Gravesend, Rochester. 

VIL Cannon Street Station , Cannon Street , City , near the 
Bank and St. Paul's Cathedral, City terminus for the same lines as 
Charing Cross. Trains from Charing Cross to Cannon Street, and 
vice versci, every 10 minutes. 

VIII. Victoria Station, the West End terminus of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, in Victoria Street, near Bucking- 
ham Palace and Westminster. — The following lines issue from 
this station — 

1. The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, to Clapham, 
Brixton, Heme HiU, Dulwich, Sydenham Hill, Beckenhnm, Brom- 
ley, Bickley , Rochester, Chatham, Faversham, Canterbury, Dover, 
Heme Bay, Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate. 

2. The Metropolitan Extension, to Ludgate HiU and Holbom 
Viaduct Station, via Grosvenor Road, Battersea Park, York Road, 
Wandsworth Road , Clapham and North Stockwell , Brixton and 
South Stockwell, Loughborough Road, Camberwell New Road, Wal- 
worth Road, Elephant and Castle, Borough Road, and Blackfriars 
Bridge. Trains every 20 min. 

3. The West London Extension, via Battersea Park , York 
Road, Battersea, Chelsea, West Brompton , »j\^ Kensir^ton ( Ad- 
dison Road), to Paddington Station. 

4. The South London Line, vi^ Grosvenor Road, York Road, 
Wandsworth Road, Clapham Road, LouglAorough Road, Denmark 
Hill, Peckham Rye, Queen^s Road, Old Kent Road, and South Ber- 
mondsey, to London Bridge. 

0. The Brighton and South Coast Railway, vift Nero Wands- 
worth, Balham, Streatham Hill, Lower Norwood, and Crystal Pal- 
ace (Loitf Level Station), to Norwood Junction (p. 30), where the 
line joins the London Bridge and Brighton Line. 

6. The Crystal Palace branch of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway ; stations , Clapham, Brixton, Denmark Hill, Peck- 
ham Rye, Honor Oak, Lordship Lane, Crystal Palace (High Level 
Staiion). 

IX. Broad Street Station, terminus of the North London 
Railway. Trains to Shoreditch, Haggerstone, and Dalston, whore 
the line forks. The rails to the W. run to Canonbury , Highbury, 
Bamsbury, Camden Town, Kentish Town, Hampstead^ Willesdexk 
Junction, Acton, Hammersmith^ KeAc, Rl<ib.inQud..j ^\\^ ^Vtv^^^vvt^.. 
The ]i/ie to the E. goes to flacfcncy, Hometlon., WtXwVa V^tV. ^ 0>- 

Ibrdj Bow, and Poplar, 
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X. Ludgate Hill Station, near St. Paul's Cathedral and Black- 
friars Bridge, City terminus of the Metropolitan Extension 
(see above), and also of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

XI. Holbom Viaduct Station, Holboru Viaduct, for the same 
trains as Ludgate Hill Station. 

XII. Fenchnrch Street Station, near the Bank, on the S. side 
of Kenchurch Street, terminus of the Blackwall Railway to 
SlindweU , Stepney , Limehouse , West India Docks , Poplar, and 
BldckwaU. 

On the right (S.) bank of the Thames : — 

XIII. London Bridge Station, the terminus of the B&iohton 
and South Coast Railway, via New Cross, Forest HUl, Sydenham 
(Crystal Palace), Norwood Junction (where the line from Victoria 
station, p. 29, joins), Croydon, Caterham, Bed Hill Junction 
(branch to the W. for Reigate^ Box Hill, and Dorking ; to the £. for 
Dover), Three Bridges (for Arundel), md Hay ward's Heath (jnnetion 
for Lewes and Newhaven), to Brighton, Also to Chichester and Ports- 
mouth for the IsU of Wight, London Bridge Station was formerly 
the chief station for the trains to Folkestone and Dover , but now 
all the trains cross to Cannon Street and Charing Cross. 

XIV. Waterloo Station, Waterloo Road, Southwark, terminus 
of the South Western Railway, consists of two parts — 

1. The Northern (entrance on the E. and N.E.), for the line to 
Reading via Vauxhall, Clapliam Junction, Wandsworth, Putney, 
and Barnes. At Barnes the line forks ; the branch to the right (N.) 
leads to Chiswick, Kew, Brentford, Jsleworth, and Hounslow ; that 
to the left (S.) to Mortlake, Richmond, Twickenham, Kingston, and 
Windsor. 

2. The Southern (entrance on the S. side), for the line to 
Southampton, Portsmouth (Isle of Wight) , Exeter , Plymouth , etc. 
Tlie nearest stations to London on this line are VauxhiUl, Clapham, 
Wimhledon, Coombe- Maiden , Surbiton (for Kingston), Thames 
IHtton, and Hampton Cowrt, 

On all the English lines the flrst-class passenger is entitled to 
carry 112^6. of luggage free, second-class 80^., and third-class 
60^6. The companies, however, rarely make any charge for over- 
weight. On all inland routes the traveller should see that his 
luggage is duly labelled for his destination, and put into the right 
van, as otherwise the railways are not responsible for its transport. 
Travellers to the Continent require to book their luggage and ob- 
tain a ticket for it, after which it gives them no farther trouble. 

Smokino is forbidden in all the carriages except the 'smoking 
compartments', under a penalty of 40«. 

Metropolitan or Underground Railways. 

An important artery of 'intramviraV Uattic, vf^ ^LtiviT^fcA. Vi-'i the 
^eiropo/itrtn and Metropolitan i^istrict Railway*. TVife%fc \vs\fc%^ 
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which for the most part run under the houses and streets by means 
of tunnels, and partly also through cuttings between high walls, 
form an almost complete belt (the i.nner circle') round the whole 
of the inner part of London, while various branch-lines diverge to 
the outlying suburbs. The Midland, Great Western, Great Northern, 
and other railways run suburban trains in connection with the Me- 
tropolitan lines. In 1877 the Metropolitan Railway Company con- 
veyed no fewer than 56 million passengers , or more than one mil- 
lion per week, at an average rate of about twopence per journey. 
Over the quadruple part of the line , between Fairingdou street 
and Mooigate street, 568 trains run every week-day. The principal 
stations on the metropolitan lines are the following (comp. Rail- 
way Map) : — 

Aldgate, Houndsditch, coiuei of Leadenhall and Fenchurch 
Streets, for the Docks and Tower, the City terminus. 

Bishoptgate, near the Liverpool Street (Great Eastern) and 
Broad Street (North of London) stations. 

Moorgate Street , close to Finsbury Circus , 5 min. from the 
Bank, chief station for the City. 

Alderggate Street , Long Lane , near the General Post Office 
and Smithfleld Meat Market (branch-line to the latter, see p. 23) ; 
change for Ludgate Hill , Crystal Palace , and London , Chatham, 
and Dover Railway. 

Farrlngdon Street, in Clerkenwell, Y4 M. to the N. of Holborn 
Viaduct, connected with Holborn Viaduct and Ludgate Hibl stations 
(see p. 30) ; trains to and from the latter (London , Chatham, and 
Dover Railway) every 10 min. 

King's CroBB, corner of Pentonville Road and Gray's Inn Road, 
connected with the Great Northern and Midland Railways. 

Ck>wer Street, near Euston Square (North Western) Terminus. 

Portland Bead, Park Square, at the S.E. angle of Regent's 
Park, Y2 M. from the S. entrance of the Zoological Gardens (by 
the Broad Walk) ; omnibus to Oxford Circus and Piccadilly Circus 
in connection with the trains. 

Baker Street, corner of York Place, another station for the Bot- 
anic and Zoological Gardens. A few hundred paces to the S., in 
Baker Street, is Madame Tussaud's (p. 39). 

Branch Linb to 8wis» Cottage^ vill 8t, Johns Wood Road and 
Marlborough Road, Trains every 10 min. 

Edgeware Bead, Chapel Street. 

Branch Linb to Bishop's Road , Royal Oak , Westboume Park, 
Notling Hill (the last two stations are both near Kensal Green Ce- 
metery), Latimer Road, Shepherd's Bush, Hammersmith (trains 
every 15 min.); also to Tumham Green, Ounnersbury^ Kew Gax- 
dens, Richmond (trains every hour, tTom1^\»\iQf^^%^vs%.^\a'^\555^^s!w<^'«^ 
in 28 min.). — From Latimer Hoad \>Ta.m\iA\wfe \.q \>svfe\<fc\v.\.^^*- 
dr/ifye Road, Addison Road (KtMingXon), EatVa CoutV, vcv^ ^^otw^ 
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ton ( (rloucester Road), see below ; trains every */2^'' — Omnibns to 
Kilbuni. 

Praed Street (Paddington) , opposite the Great Western Hotel 
and the Paddington Station. 

Queen's Boad (Bayswater), N. side of Kensington Gardens. 

Netting Hill Gate, Notting Hill High Street, for the E. part of 
Notting Hill. 

Kensington High Street, Kensington, 1/3 ^- ^'^m Holland 
House and Park. 

Brompton (Gloneester Boad). 

Branch Line to West Brompton and Addison Road (trains 
every 20 min.). 

South Kensington, Cromwell Road, station for South Kensington 
Museum (3min. to the N.), National Portrait Gallery, Albert Hall, 
Albert Memorial, and Horticultural Society's Gardens. 

Sloane Square, near Chelsea Hospital, station for Battersea Park. 

Victoria, opposite Victoria Terminus (London , Chatham, and 
Dover and Brighton Railways), 1/4 M. from Buckingham Palace. 

St. James's Park , Tothill Street , near Birdcage Walk , to the 
S. of St. James's Park. 

Westminster Bridge, Victoria Embankment , at the W. end of 
Westminster Bridge , station for the Houses of Parliament , West- 
minster Abbey, Law Courts in Westminster Hall, etc. 

Charing CroBS, near Hungerford Bridge, for Charing Cross, 
Trafalgar Square, and West Strand. 

Temple, between Somerset House and the Temple, below 
Waterloo Bridge. 

Blackfriafg, Bridge Street, adjacent to Blaekfriars Bridge, near 
Ludgate Hill Station (London, Chatham, and Dover Railway). From 
Westminster to Blaekfriars the line runs below the Victoria Em- 
bankment (p. 102). 

Mansion Honse , corner of Cannon Street and Queen Victoria 
Street, terminus for the City. 

Trains run on the main line between Aldgate and the Mansion 
House, and vice versd, from 6 a.m. to nearly midnight, at intervals 
of 5-10 mill, during the d(iy, and of lo min. before 8 a.m. or after 
8 p.m. 

The stations generally occupy open sites, and are lighted from 
above, many of them being roofed with glass. The carriages are com- 
fortable and roomy, and are lighted with gas. The stranger will 
have no difficulty in linding tlie stations, as they are all furnished 
with their names , painted in conspicuous letters on the outside. 
The booking-office is generally on a level with the street, at the 
top of the flight of stairs leading down to the railway. The official 
who checks the tickets points out the right platform. After 
reaching the platform the traveller had \)eUeT ewc^wvte. 'w\\fetlvcT the 
^aj/j for his destination is the first that come* w^ w o\\^ qIxW-*.^ 
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that follow. It may, however, be useful to know that the trains of 
the ^ner circle' (from Mansion Honsc to Aldgate and vice rersa^ 
have one white light on the engine; trains from the Mansion 
House to Hammersmith, two horizontal lights: trains for Wcst- 
houme Park , two white perpendicular lights ; and trains between 
the Mansion Honse, Willesden Junction, Hampstead Heath. High- 
bury, and Broad Street (North London Railway, quitting the 
circle at Gloucester Road) , two white diagonal lights. The ter- 
minus towards which the train is travelling is also placarded on 
the front of the engine. The names of the stations are called out 
by the porters, and are always conspicuously painted at different 
parts of the platform. As the stoppages are extremely brief, no time 
should be lost either in taking seats or alighting. Passengers leave 
the platform by the *Way Out', where their tickets are given up. 
Those who are travelling with through-tickets to a station situated 
on one of the branch-lines show their tickets at the junction where 
carriages are changed, and where the officials will indicate the 
proper train. 

The fares are extremely moderate , never exceeding a shilling 
even for considerable distances. Return-tickets are issued at a fare 
and a half. At first, in order to make himself acquainted with the 
Metropolis, the stranger will naturally prefer to make use of om- 
nibuses and cabs , but when his first curiosity is satisfied he will 
probably often avail himself of the easy, rapid, and economical mode 
of travelling afforded by the Metropolitan Railway. 

111. Steamboats. 

• JjOwing to the union of most of the companies possessing steam- 
boats for Thames traffic, the 'London Steamboat Company' now 
commands the whole route from Hampton Court towards the west to 
Southend and Sheemess on the east, while the fares and time- 
tables have been re-adjusted. On this great length of river, with 
all its sinuosities, there are no less than 40 piers or landing-pla- 
ces , 22 on the north or left bank, and 18 on the south or right. 
Above Vauxhall Bridge are Hampton Court, Teddington, Richmond, 
Kew, Hammersmith, Putney, Battersea, Chelsea, Battersea Park, 
Pimlieo, and Nine Elms. Between the bridges , as the reach be- 
tween Vauxhall Bridge on the west and London Bridge on the 
east is sometimes called, are the piers at Millbank, Lambeth^ West-- 
minster, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Temple, Blackfriars, St. Paul's 
Wharf, and three near London Bridge. Below all the bridges are 
Cherry Gardens (in no sense corresponding with its name), Thames 
Tunnel, Limehouse, Commercial Dock, Milltoall, Greenwich, Cubitt- 
Town, Blackwall, Charlton, Woolwich, North Woolwich, Erith, 
Oreenhithe, Rosherville , Gravtstnd , Tilbut^j F(«t .^ Sou\\s«rA. ^ v 
Sheemeaa, where the Nore Ught-sVvi^ \s i^^^V*^^ wlWX^^ ^r^V^m 
Baedekkb, London. 2nd Edit. ^ 
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the Thames expands into the German Ocean. Several of the ahove- 
named stopping-places are now little used. Some of the larger 
steamers from London Bridge extend their trips to Margate, BamB^ 
gate^ Clacton-on'Sta, Walton-on-the-Nate, Harwiehy and Ipnoieh. 

The following is a list of the intervals of starting from the 
principal piers (in summer) , and also of the fares. The inter- 
mediato piers need not again be named. 

London Bridge to Chelsea every 10 min. (Id. or 2d.). 

Qielsea to Putney (3d.), Hammersmith (4d.), and Kew (6d.), 
every i/o hr. in summer. 

London Bridge (tide and weather permitting) to Richmond, 
Twickenham , Teddington , Kingston (fare to each of these Is. ; 
return is. 6d.), and Hampton Court (Is. 6d. ; return 2s. 6d.), every 
Y2 hr. during summer. 

London Bridge to Commercial Dock, every Y4 hr. (2d.). 

Westminster to Greenwich (3d.) and Woolwich {J^."), every V2^'« 
(all faros between Lambeth and Thames Tunnel are Id. or 2d.). 

Wentminster to Oravesend and Rosherville (saloon Is. 4d., fore- 
cabin is. ; return, 2s. or Is. 6d.), and Southend and Sheemess (2s. 
3d., Is. Sd. ; return, 3s. or 2s. 6d.), during summer at 9, 10, 10.30, 
and 11.30 a.m. 

On Sundays and holidays double fare is charged for most of the 
shorter trips. Althougli the steamers cannot all be described as 
comfortable, they at any rate afford an excellent survey of the 
traffic on the Thames ^below bridge' and of the smiling beauties 
of its banks 'above'. A useful Penny Guide, with times, fares, and 
a map, Is published by the company monthly. 

12. Theatres. 

The performance at many of the London theatres begins about 
7 and lasts till 11 p.m.; but the latter part of the representation 
is apt to be more of a fatigue than a pleasure. At some houses 
the prices of admission are lowered by one-half after 8. 30 or 9 
p. m., when the visitor is generally still in time to see the principal 
part of the entertainment. 

A visit to the whole of the forty theatres of London, which, 
however, could only be managed in the course of a prolonged so- 
journ, would give the traveller a capital insight into the social life 
of the people. At the upper end of the scale is Govent Garden 
Opera, with its sumptuous and perfumed boxes, in every part of 
which, except th» galhtry, evening dress is prescribed during the 
opera season ; whilo at the lower we have such houses as the Bri- 
tannia Theatre, where evening toilet is replaced by the blue shirts 
of sailors or the corduroy of labourers, and for the fragrance of the 
si?k-JJ/j/fd hoxim ih Hubstituted the odour of the lic^uor and tobacco 
w/tii which ntsarly tivr" " *-ho audVew^ic \% ^xqn\^^\. ^«^\fc'«i 
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of the play are often sold at the theatres foi 6<2. ox is. each , en- 
abling the spectator to appreciate the performance more thoroughly. 
Lacy J 89 Strand, is the chief theatrical bookseller. 

The best seats are the Stalls , next to the Orchestra , and the 
Dress Circle. On the occasion of popular performances tickets for 
these places are often not to be had at the door on entering , but 
must be secured previously at the Box^Office of the theatre , when 
an extra fee of is. for booking one or more seats is charged. The 
office always contains a plan of the theatre, showing the positions 
of the seats. Tickets for the opera and for most of the theatres may 
also be obtained at Mitchell's, 33 Old Bond Street ; Lacon ^-^ Oilier, 
168 New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse,4"Co,, 48Gheapside; Austins 
Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, and elsewhere, at charges 
somewhat higher as a rule than at the theatres themselves, but oc- 
casionally lower. Single box seats can generally be obtained at the 
door as well as at the box-office, except when, as at Govent Garden 
Opera, the boxes are all private property, or are let for the whole 
season. 

Those who have not taken their tickets in advance should be 
at the door half-an-hour before the beginning of the performance, 
with, if possible, the exact price of their ticket in readiness. 
(This is scarcely ever necessary in regard to the dearest seats.) 
The ticket office is usually opened half-au-hour before the com- 
mencement of the performance. 

The chief London theatres are the following, but many of them 
are closed in August and September. 

Hbb Majbsty's Theatre , or Opb&a Housb , corner of Hay- 
market and Pall Mall. This theatre, originally erected by Van- 
brugh in 1705, was burned down in 1789, rebuilt by Novosielski 
the following year, and extended by Nash and Repton in 1816-18. 
The interior was again destroyed by fire in December 1867, but 
since then the theatre has been entirely restored. Italian operas are 
performed here. Private boxes from 2l. 2«. to 12^. 128. ; stalls 21^., 
first two rows of dress circle 15^., other rows of dress circle iOs. 
6d., amphiteatre stalls (first two rows) 10^. 6(2., other rows 7^. 6<i., 
gallery stalls bs., gallery 2«. Qd. Doors open at 8; performance 
commences at 8.30 p.m. Winter season at reduced prices. 

[A new National Opbba House was begun on the Thames 
Embankment, near Westminster Bridge, in 1875. If completed 
it would be the largest opera-house in the world, with the exception 
of that of San Carlo at Naples ; but the operations have been wholly 
suspended for some time from want of funds. It has recently 
been proposed to use the site for a colonial museum.] 

Royal Italian Opbba, or Coybnt Gabdbn Thbatbb^ on thA 
W. side of Bow Street, Long Acre, the tb:Vi^ x^<^^\x<^ w^^Os^'fc^^sfi^^ 
site, was built in 1^8 by Barry. It atwiXEkSivft^^XA^ ^^ vaA^'s^'^^ "^^^^ 
3500peTBoua, being nearly as large ai^ t\wi^^\«. %X^K\».^ ^xiSs.v^^^'^* 

^* 
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ceded by a handsome Corinthian colonnade. With the exception of 
the pantomime from Christmas to Easter, the only theatrical 
representations are Italian operas. From August to November the 
building is utilised for promenade concerts. Evening costume is de 
rigueur, except in the gallery. Boxes from 11, 2«. to i%, 12«., 
orchestra stalls 21s., amphitheatre stalls lOs. 6d. and 58., pit 78. 
6(2. , amphitheatre 28. 6(2. Doors open at 8, performance commences 
at 8. 30 p.m. In winter, stalls 78., dress circle 58., amphitheatre 
stalls 38. and 28., pit 28. 6^., gallery Is. Doors open at 7. 30, per- 
formance commences at 8 p.m. 

Drurt Lanb Theatre, between Drury Lane and Brydges 
Street , near Covent Garden , where the celebrated Garrick once 
acted. Shakspeare's plays, comedies, etc. Stalls 78., dress circle 58., 
pit 28., gallery Is., second gallery 6(2. No second prices. Doors 
open at 6.30, performance begins at 7 p.m. The vestibule contains 
a statue of Kean as Hamlet, by Carew. 

Haymarket Theatre, at the S. end of the Haymarket. 
Comedies and farces. Stalls lOs., dress circle 58., upper boxes Ss., 
pit and amphitheatre 28., gallery l8. Begins at 8 p.m. 

Princess's Theatre, 73 Oxford Street, between Oxford Circus 
and Tottenham Court Road. Comedies and farces. Stalls lOs., 
dress circle 58., boxes 48., pit 28., amphitheatre Is., gallery 6cl. 
Begins at 7 p.m. No second prices. 

Lyceum Theatre, Strand, comer ef Wellington Street. Shak- 
spearian pieces, comedies, etc. Stalls lOs., dress circle 58., first 
circle 38., pit 28., gallery Is. Performance begins at 7.30 p.m.; 
half-price at 9 p.m. No fees. 

Royal Olympic Theatre, Wych Street, Strand. Comedies, 
farces, and extravaganzas. Stalls 7*8. 6(2., boxes 48., pit 28., amphi- 
theatre l8. 6(2., gallery Is. Performance begins at 7.o0 p.m. ; half- 
price at 9 p.m. 

Royal Adelphi Theatre, N. side of the Strand, near Bedford 
Street. Melodramas and farces. Stalls lOs., dress circle 58., upper 
boxes 38., pit 28., amphitheatre Is., gallery 6(2. Begins at 7 p.m. ; 
no second prices. 

Royal Strand Theatre , Strand , near Somerset House. 
Comedies, opera-bouffes, and burlesques. Stalls Ss., dress circle 58., 
boxes 38., pit 28., gallery Is. Begins 7 p.m. ; half-price 9 p.m. 

Gaiety Theatre, 345 Strand. Comedies, operettas, farces. 
Orchestra stalls lOs., balcony stalls 58., upper boxes 38., pit 28., 
amphitheatre Is., gallery 6c2. Begins at 6.45 p.m. No fees. 

Opera Comiqub, 299 Strand. Operettas, etc. (company generally 
French). Fauteuils lOs., balcony stalls 68. and 58., first circle 28. 
6(2., amphitheatre stalls Is. 6(2., gallery Is. Commences at 7.45p.m. 

Vaudeville Theatre, West Strand. Comedies, farces, and 
bvrlesar' Ig, 6(2., balcony stalls 58., boxes 38., upper 

dreJe i;allery Is. Commen^ieft aXl.^Q^.m, 
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Globb Thbatbe, Newcastle Street, Strand. Operettas, come- 
dies, etc. Stalls 10«. 6(2., dress circle 5«., boxes 4«., pit 28., amphi- 
theatre is., gallery 6(2. Commences at 7.15 p.m. 

St. James's Thbatbb, King Street, St. James's Square. Gome- 
dies, farces, and burlesques. Stalls 7«. 6d., dress circle bs. , boxes 
2$. 6(2., amphitheatre 1^. Commences at 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Alhambba Thbatbb, Leicester Square, a large and 
handsome hall in the Moorish style. Operettas, ballets, and spectac- 
ular plays. Fauteuils 5d., orchestra stalls 3«., boxes and pit stalls 
28., amphitheatre 1«., gallery 6(2. Commences at 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Court Thbatbb, Sloane Square, Chelsea. Comedies, 
farces, etc. Commences at 7.45 p.m. 

Cbitb&ion Thbatbb, Piccadilly East. Operettas (also concerts, 
etc.). Begins at 8 p.m. 

Philharmonio Thbatbb, High Street, Islington. Operettas. Stalls 
5«. and3«., pit2«. and is., gallery 6(2. Commences at 7.30p.m. 

Folly Thbatbb , King William Street , Strand. Burlesques, 
etc. Commences at 7.30 p.m. 

Pbincb of W albs' Thbatbb, 21 Tottenham Street, Tottenham 
Court Road. Comedies. Stalls 10«., dress circle 6«., boxes 4^. and 
3«., pit 2s. 6(2., gallery is. Begins at 8 p.m. No fees. 

Royalty Thbatbb, 73 Dean Street, Soho. Burlesques, farces, 
and opera-boufTes. Stalls 7«., dress circle 5^., boxes 35., pit is. 6(2., 
gallery 6(2. Performance begins at 7.45 p.m. 

National Standabd Thbatbb, 204 Shoreditch High Street. 
Popular pieces. Stalls 4a., balcony 3«., lower circle 28., upper 
boxes is. 6(2., pit stalls is., pit 6(2., gallery Ad. Begins at 7 p.m.; 
half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Dukb's Thbatbb, 43 High Holbom. Comedies, farces, etc. 
Commences at 7 p.m. 

Mabylbbonb Thbatbb, New Church Street, Edgeware Road. 
Dramas and farces. Commences at 7 p.m.; half-price at 8. 45 p.m. 

Pavilion Thbat&b, Whitechapel, with accommodation for nearly 
4000 persons. Nautical dramas, melodramas, farces. Admission 
is. 6(2., is., and 6(2. Commences at 7 p.m. ; half-price at 8.30p.m. 

Pabk Thbatbb, Park Street, Camden Town. Comedies, farces, 
and burlesques. Stalls 6^., dress circle 4^., boxes 2^. 6(2., pit is., 
gallery 6(2. Begins at 7.30 p.m. 

Sanobb's Gbani) National Amphitheatbb (formerly AstUy's), 
Westminster Bridge Road, Lambeth, built in 1805 of the wood of 
an old man-of-war, burned down in 1841, and re-erected in 1850. 
Equestrian performances, spectacles, and farces. Stalls 5^., boxes 
3«., upper boxes 28., pit is. 6(2., gallery is., upper gallery 6(2. Be- 
gins at 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Subbby Thbatbb, 104 mac\Litvwfk ^ft^J^.. ^«i\vA'w:^^V^ 
and farces. Stalls 6*., dress ciTc\e ^s., >>oij^% ">*.., \NX. N-^^ ^^^'^^ 
^</. Begins at 7 p.m. 
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VicTOBiA Palacb Thbatbb, Waterloo Bridge Road, Lambeth. 
Melodramas and farces. Stalls 29. and Is., pit Gd., gallery (with room 
for 2000 spectators) 3d. Begins at 7 p.m.; half-price at 9 p.m. 

£a8T London Thbatbb, 235 Whitechapel Road (burned down 
16th Mar., 1879). Melodramas and farces. Boxes 28. 6(2. and Is. 6c(., 
pit 1«., gallery fed. Commences at 7 p.m.; half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Bbitannia Thbatbb, Hoxton Street, in the N.E. of London, 
holding nearly 3400 persons. Melodramas. Admission 2s., Is., and 
6d. Commences at 6.45 p.m.; half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Gbecian Thbatbb, formerly the ^ Eagle' (tea-gardens and danc- 
ing room). City Road, Hoxton ; one of the largest theatres in Lon- 
don. Dramas, farces, and ballets. Stalls 2s. and Is. 6(i., boxes Is., 
pit 6c{., gallery 4d. Begins at 7 p.m.; half-price to stalls at 9 p.m. 

Many of the theatres also give afternoon performances. 

13. Concerts and other Amnsements. 

Concerts. 

Willis's Rooms, formerly called Almaek's (see p. 207), King 
Street, St. James's, for concerts and balls. 

St. Jambs's Hall, with entrances from the Regent Street 
Quadrant and Piccadilly, used for concerts, balls, and public meet- 
ings. Among the concerts given here are the Old Philharmonic 
Concerts, those of the Musical Union, and the favourite Monday 
and Saturday Popular Concerts, held every Monday evening at 
8 o'clock and every Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock during the season, 
at which classical music is performed by eminent artistes. Admis- 
sion to the last-named concerts, stalls 5s., front gallery 3s., other 
parts of the hall Is. 

Exktbr Hall, N. side of Strand, to the S. of Covent Garden ; 
principally oratorios (Sacred Harmonic^Society and National Choral 
Society). 

Royal Albbbt Hall, South Kensington (p. 253), for musical 
fetes and concerts on a large scale, but at uncertain Intervals. 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham (p. 282) ; numerous concerts by 
a good orchestra and celebrated artistes. 

Alexandba Palacb, MuswcU Hill (p. 304), concerts of all 
kinds. 

AoBicuLTUBAL Hall , Isliugtou. Occasioual concerts, which 
are advertised in the daily papers. 

St. Gboboe's Hall, 4 Langham Place W. The New Phil- 
harmonic Concerts are given here. 

Music Halls, Public Gardens, Concerts and Comic Operas, and 

Circuses. 

Oantjsrbvily Hall and Finb Abts Gallbby, Westminster 
Bridge Road. Open daily from 11 a.m. to mi^ivi^Yvt, Musical 
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entertainment 'begins at 7 p.m. Admission 6d., to the picture 
gallery 1«. 

Pavilion Music Hall, Tichborue Street, Haymarket. 

Evans' Music and Suffer Rooms, at the N. W. corner of Covent 
Garden. Admission 1«. The entertainment, consisting of glees, 
madrigals, and acrobatic performances, begins at 8 p.m. Visitors 
pay for refreshments at the door on leaving. 

Gbbat Central Hall, 36 Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate. Tem- 
perance. Concert or other entertainment at 8 p.m. Admission id, 
to is. 

Regent Music Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster. 

Winchester Hall , comer of Great Suffolk Street and South- 
wark Road, with picture gallery. Music commences at 8.30 p.m. 
Admission Qd. ; to the gallery 1«. 

RoTAL Music Hall, 242 High Holhorn. 

Metropolitan Music Hall, 267 Edgeware Road. 

Martlbbone Music Hall, High Street, Marylebone. 

Raglan Music Hall, 86 Theobald's Road, Holborn. 

The Oxford, 6 Oxford Street, near Tottenham Court Road. 

South London Palace of Amusements, 92 London Road, St. 
George's Fields, near the Elephant and Castle. Concerts, ballets, 
etc. This is the largest concert room in London, seating 5000 persons. 
Admission 2«., 1«. 6(2., Is., 6<i., and 3<2. 

Riverside Gardens, North Woolwich. Music, dancing, enter- 
tainments. Reached by railway or steamer. 

RosHERViLLE GARDENS, Gravesond. Music, dancing, theatre, 
zoological collection. Admission Qd. Reached by rail or steamer. 

Henoler's Grand Cirqub, 7 Argyle Street, Oxford Circus. 

There are also various public dancing rooms in different parts 
of the town, the company at which is far from select. 



Skating Rinks for roller-skating. Princes^ Cricket Ground, 
Hans Place, Sloane Street; Club Orourhd, Lillie Bridge, West 
Brompton ; Marble Ririk, Clapham Road. A band of music is a 
frequent addition to the attractions of skating. 

Exhibitions and Entertainments, 

Madame Tussaud's Waxwork Exhibition, 57 Baker Street, 
Portman Square, a well-known and interesting collection of wax 
figures of ancient and modern notabilities. The best time for vis- 
iting it is in the evening, by gaslight. Admission Is. — At the 
back (6d. extra) is a room with various memorials of Napoleon I. 
(including his travelling carriage, captured by the Prussians at 
Genappe, and bought by Madame Tussaud toi *)&ft^ll^^ wA. -aNsR* ^J^^'^ 
*C%cmber of Horrors', containing ca%t% a.iv^ ^QTXx^Vwi ol ^^^^^^ 
uttminMh, the ^illotine which decapitated I^oxjlNa ^5^^. ^xA.'^*^^ 
itaiettef and other articles of a VvWe %\ia.%V\^ \\^vs«^^ 
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Victoria Palacb Thbatrb, Waterloo Bridge Road, Lambeth. 
Melodramas and farces. Stalls 29. and Is., pit Gd., gallery (with room 
for 2000 spectators) 3d. Begins at 7 p.m.; half-price at 9 p.m. 

£a8t London Thbatbb, 235 Whitechapel Road (burned down 
16th Mar., 1879). Melodramas and farces. Boxes 28. 6(2. audi «. 6c(., 
pit Is., gallery fed. Commences at 7 p.m.; half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Britannia Thbatrb, Hoxton Street, in the N.E. of London, 
holding nearly 3400 persons. Melodramas. Admission 2«., 1^., and 
6d. Commences at 6.45 p.m.; half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Grecian Thbatrb, formerly the ^EagW (tea-gardens and danc- 
ing room). City Road, Hoxton ; one of the largest theatres in Lon- 
don. Dramas, farces, and ballets. Stalls 2$. and is. 6d., boxes is., 
pit 6d., gallery 4d. Begins at 7 p.m.; half-price to stalls at 9 p.m. 

Many of the theatres also glTO afternoon performances. 

13. Concerts and other Amnsements. 

Concerts. 

Willis's Rooms, formerly called Almaek's (see p. 207), King 
Street, St. James's, for concerts and balls. 

St. Jambs's Hall, with entrances from the Regent Street 
Quadrant and Piccadilly, used for concerts, balls, and public meet- 
ings. Among the concerts given here are the Old Philharmonic 
Concerts, those of the Musical Union, and the favourite Monday 
and Saturday Popular Concerts, held every Monday evening at 
8 o'clock and every Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock during the season, 
at which classical music is performed by eminent artistes. Admis- 
sion to the last-named concerts, stalls 6s., front gallery 3^., other 
parts of the hall is. 

Exeter Hall, N. side of Strand, to the S. of Coveiit Garden ; 
principally oratorios (Sacred Harmonic^Society and National Choral 
Society). 

Royal Albbrt Hall, South Kensington (p. 253), for musical 
fetes and concerts on a large scale, but at uncertain intervals. 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham (p. 282) ; numerous concerts by 
a good orchestra and celebrated artistes. 

Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill (p. 304), concerts of all 
kinds. 

Agricultural Hall, Islington. Occasional concerts, which 
are advertised in the daily papers. 

St. George's Hall, 4 Langham Place W. The New Phil- 
harmonic Concerts are given here. 

Music Halls, Public Gardens, Concerts and Comic Operas, and 

Circuses, 

Cantbrbury Hall and Fine Artb Okw*^^x , ^ c»X\s&?i»i«Mt 
^rid^e Hoad. Open daily from 11 a.m, to m\fiLm^\.. ^^m&«A 
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ecclesiastical parish or district churches or chapels, some connect- 
ed ^ith asylums, missions, etc. Of the Nonconformist churches, 
which amount to about 600 in all, 250 are Independent, 130 Bap- 
tist, 160 Wesleyan, and 50 Roman Catholic. — The hours named 
after each church are those of divine service on Sundays ; when 
no hour is specified it is understood that the hours of the regular 
Sunday services are 11 a.m. and 6. 30 p.m. The evening papers 
of Saturday give a list of the principal preachers for Sunday. 

Baptist Chapels: — Metropolitan Tabernacle, Newington Butts, 
close to the Elephant and Castle (p. 71) ; Rev. C. H, Spurgeon. 

— Bloomsbury Chapel, Bloomsbury Street, Oxford Street (Rev. J. 
T. Cftotcn^* Services at 11, 3, and 7. — Park Square Chapel, Re- 
gent's Park (Dr. LandelU); services at 11, 3, and 7. 

Catholic Apostolic , or Ibvingitb , Chubchbs : — Gordon 
Square, Euston Road; services at 6, 10, 2, 4.15, 5, and 7. — 
College Street, Chelsea ; services at 6, 10, 5, and 7. 

CoNGBBGATioNALisTs or Indbpbndbnts : — Vnion Chapel, 
Islington (Rev. Dr. Alton); Westminster Chapel, James Street, 
Westminster (Rev. Samuel Martin) ; Tottenham Court Road Chapel 
(Whitfield's) ; City Temple, Holbom Viaduct (Dr. Parker) ; services 
at 11 and 7. — Whitfield's Tabernacle, Tabernacle Row, Finsbury, 
(Rev. Wm. Origsby). — Kensington Chapel, Allen Street, Ken- 
sington (Dr. Raleigh). — Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road 
(Rev. Newman Hall); services at 11, 3, and 6.30. 

Fbibnds or QuAKBBs: — Meeting houses at 110 St. Martin's 
Lane, Trafalgar Square, and Devonshire House, 10 Bishopsgate 
Street ; services at 1 1 and 6. 

Indbpbndbnts, see Congregationalists. 

Irvingitbs, see Catholic Apostolic Churches. 

Jbws : — Oreat Central Synagogue, 129 Great Portland Street. 

— New Synagogue, Great St. Helen's, St. Mary Axe, Leadenhall 
Street. — West London Synagogue, 34 Upper Berkeley Street, 
Edgeware Road. — Oreat Synagogue (German), Duke's Place, Aid- 
gate. — Spanish arul Portuguese Jews' Synagogue, Bevis Marks, St. 
Mary Axe. — Service begins at sunset on Fridays. 

Methodists : — Wesley's Chapel (Wesleyan), Warwick Gardens, 
Kensington. — Brunswick Chapel (New Connexion), 156 Great 
Dover Street, Southwark (Rev. Alfred Collinson). — Elim Chapel 
(Primitive Methodists), Fetter Lane, Fleet Street — United Me- 
thodist Free Chapel, Willow Street, Tabernacle Square, Moorgate ; 
services at 11 and 6. — United Free Chapel, Queen's Road, Bays- 
water. — Welsh Calvinist Chapel, Nassau Street, Soho ; services at 
10.45 and 6.30. 

Presbytbbians : — NatiorMl Scotch Church (Church of Scot- 
land), Crown Court, Long Acre (Dr. Gummvag). — "Re^wX &^^wt«. 
Church, Regent's Square, Grav's Iutv ^^.^ (Bt. Ows»oX^ ^>*^^ 
Bervices at 11 and 7. — Afan^lebone CIiurc\ lAVCift <5£««»' 
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Mr. and Mrs. German Rbbd's Dramatic and Musical Entbb- 
TAiNMBNT, St. GcoTge's Hall, 4 Laiigham Place. Admission 1$,, 
2s., 3s., and 5s. 

Egyptian Hall, Piceadilly, opposite Burlington Arcade. Mas- 
kelyne and Cooke's conjuring and illusiouary performances (at 3 
and 8 p.m. ; 55., 3s., 2s., Is.), concerts, art exhibitions, and various 
other entertainments. 

MooRB AND BvROBssMiNSTRBLs (Christy Minstrels), St. James's 
Hall,Regent Street and Piccadilly. Adm.5s.,3s.,2s. and Is. AtSp.m. 
daily ; and on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays at 3 p.m. also. 

The Polytechnic , 309 Regent Street and 5 Cavendish Square 
(slightly injured by fire in March, 1879). Lectures, experiments in 
natural philosophy , models of machinery , and the like, from 12 to 
5 , and 7 to 10 p.m. Admission Is. 

UoYAL Aquarium and Summer and Winter Garden, Broad 
Sanctuary, Westminster (p. 205). Theatre, concerts, acrobatic and 
conjuring performances, collection of Cruikshanks's drawings. Ad- 
mission Is. 

Agricultural Hall, Liverpool Road, Islington. Cattle shows, 
lectures, dioramas, concerts, etc. 

Holborn Amphithratrb, panoramas, etc. 

Exhibitions of Pictures. 

Royal Academy of Fine Arts , Burlington House , Piccadilly 
(p. 208). Exhibition of the works of modern English painters and 
sculptors , from first Monday in May to first Monday in August. 
Open daily 10-7 ; admission Is. , catalogue Is. Exhibition of the 
works of Ancient Masters in January and February. 

Exhibition op the Old Society op Painters in Watbr- 
Colours, 5 a Pall Mall East. Open from Easter to the end of 
July ; admission Is. 

Institute of Painters in Water -Colours, 53 Pall Mall. 
Exhibitions from Easter to the end of July (open 9-7 ; admission 
1.'.) and from 1st Dec. to end of February (10-4; admission Is.). 

Dor^ Gallery, 35 New Bond Street (p. 212). Open daily from 
10 to 6 ; admission Is. 

Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Water-colours, 
middle of Jan. to May ; Black and White Exhibition (drawings, etc.), 
June to end of Aug. ; admission Is. 

Society of British Artists, 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Ex- 
hibitions from 1st April to Ist Aug. (9-6) and from Ist Dec. to 
Ist March (9-5). Admission Is. 

British Gallery of Art, 57 Pall Mall. Summer and winter 
exhibitions. Admission Is. 

Obosvenor Gallery, 137 New Bond Street. Summer and winter 
exhibitions. Admisaion is. 

Tlwre are also in winter and spring vaTLO\\% «^\A)a\X.\Qm«i^^^«^«N!v^ 
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ecclesiaBtical parish or district churches or chapels, some connect- 
ed with asylums, missions, etc. Of the Nonconformist churches, 
which amount to about 600 In all, 250 are Independent, 130 Bap- 
tist, 160 Wesley an, and 50 Roman Catholic. — The hours named 
after each church are those of divine service on Sundays ; when 
no hour is specified it is understood that the hours of the regular 
Sunday services are 11 a.m. and 6. 30 p.m. The evening papers 
of Saturday give a list of the principal preachers for Sunday. 

Baptist Chapels: — Metropolitan TahemaeU, Newington Butts, 
close to the Elephant and Castle (p. 71) ; Rev. C. H, Spurgeon. 

— Bloomsbury Chapel, Bloomsbury Street, Oxford Street (Rev, J, 
T. C/ioirnj ; Services at 11, 3, and 7. — Park Square Chapel, Re- 
gent's Park (Dr, Landells); services at 11, 3, and 7. 

Catholic Apostolic , or Ibvingitb , Chubches : — Gordon 
Square, Euston Road ; services at 6, 10, 2, 4. 15, 5, and 7. — 
College Street, Chelsea ; services at 6, 10, 5, and 7. 

CoNGBEGATiONALisTs or INDEPENDENTS: — Ufiion Chapel, 
Islington (Rev, Dr, AUon); Westminster Chapel, James Street, 
Westminster (Rev. Samuel Martin) ; Tottenham Court Road Chapel 
(Whitfield's) ; City Temple, Holbom Viaduct (Dr. Parker) ; services 
at 11 and 7. — Whitfield's Tabernacle, Tabernacle Row, Finsbury, 
(Rev. Wm. Origsby). — Kensington Chapel, Allen Street, Ken- 
sington (Dr, Raleigh). — Christ Church , Westminster Bridge Road 
(Rev, Newman Hall)', services at 11, 3, and 6.30. 

Fbiends or Quakers: — Meeting houses at 110 St. Martin's 
Lane, Trafalgar Square, and Devonshire House, 10 Bishopsgato 
Street; services at 11 and 6. 

Independents, see Congregationalists. 

Ibvingitbs, see Catholic Apostolic Churches. 

Jews : — Great Central Synagogue, 129 Great Portland Street. 

— New Synagogue, Great St. Helen's, St. Mary Axe , Leadenhall 
Street. — West London Synagogue, 34 Upper Berkeley Street, 
Edgeware Road. — Oreat Synagogue (German), Duke's Place, Aid- 
gate. — Spanish and Portuguese Jews' Synagogue, Bevis Marks, St. 
Mary Axe. — Service begins at sunset on Fridays. 

Methodists : — Wesley's Chapel (Wesleyan), Warwick Gardens, 
Kensington. — Brunswick Chapel (New Connexion), 156 Great 
Dover Street, Southwark (Rev. Alfred Collinson). — Elim Chapel 
(Primitive Methodists), Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. — United Me- 
thodist Free Chapel, Willow Street, Tabernacle Square, Moorgate ; 
services at 11 and 6. — United Free Chapel, Queen's Road, Bays- 
water. — Welsh Calvinist Chapel, Nassau Street, Soho ; services at 
10.45 and 6.30. 

Pbesbyterians : — National Scotch Church (Church of Scot- 
land), Crown Court, Long Acre (Dr, Oummingi. — ^^^wv\. ^^>^^.w^ 
Church, Regent's Square, GraVa livw ^BU5i%.i^ ^Dt. 0««>oX.^ T>^'e.%^\ 
services at 11 and 7. — MaryUbone CUwc^, \A\Sis.^xvA^^^^"^^^^ 
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near London, but with the exception of that at Croydon they will 
hardly repay the trouble of a visit , as they are largely patronised 
by the *rough' element. The stranger should, if possible, attend 
races and other public gatherings in company with a friend who 
is well acquainted with the best method of seeing the sport. Much 
trouble and disappointment will be thereby avoided. 

Newmarkety the headquarters of racing, is situated on the Great 
Eastern Railway, at some distance from London. As the accom- 
modation of the town is limited , beds and living rise to famine 
prices during race times, and even then are not always obtainable. 
A better plan is to stay at Cambridge and to drive over, but this 
involves no little expense. All the races at Newmarket are run 
on the Heath, but not, as in other places , over the same ground. 
The spectator has to move about from place to place, and this, on 
foot, is tiring work. In short, racing at Newmarket is a bnsiness, 
and does not offer the same attractions to a visitor as at Epsom or 
Ascot. — Goodwood Races, see p. 330. 

Hnnting. This sport is carried on throughout England from 
autumn to spring. Fox-hunting lasts from 17th Oct. to 1st Mar., 
and hare-hunting from 28th Oct. to 27th Feb., while buck-hunting 
begins on 14th Sept. Should the traveller be staying in the country 
he will probably have but little difflcnlty in seeing a meet of a 
pack of fox-hounds. The Surrey fox-hounds are the nearest to 
London. There is a pack of harriers at Brighton (p. 325). The 
Royal Buckhounds often meet in the vicinity of Windsor, and when 
this is the case the journey can be easily made from London. The 
quarry is a stag, which Is allowed to escape from a cart. The 
huntsmen and whippers-in wear a scarlet and gold uniform. The 
followers of the hounds wear scarlet, black, and indeed any colour, 
and this diversity, coupled with the large attendance in carriages, 
on foot, and on horseback, makes the scene a very lively one. For 
meets of hounds, see the Field or BelVs Life, 

Fishing (roach, perch, gudgeon, pike, barbel, and trout) can 
be indulged in at all places on the Thames between Richmond and 
Wallingford. No permission is required, except in private waters. 
The services of a fisherman, who will furnish a punt and all tackle, 
can be secured at a charge of about iOs. per day, the hirer provid- 
ing him with dinner and beer. The Lea (p. 307), Darenth, Brent, 
Colne, etc., also afford good opportunities to the London angler. See 
the Angler s Diary (Horace Cox ; Is. Gd.), and compare pp. 307, 308. 

Cricket. Lord's at St. John's Wood (p. 218), the headquarters 
of the Marylebone Club, is the chief cricket ground in London. 
Here are played, in June and July, the Eton and Harrow, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge matches, besides many others. Prince's 
^roand, Hans Place, Sloane Street, Chelsea, is now curtailed by 
building operations, hut some good cricket trbl^ \>& «>fcfeTv\!kKtfe, ^-^ 
aiso In tie Kenning ton Oval (p. 271"). B.KCTi:BT e.o\iTJ.T% «^ ^\.- 
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iaclied to all these groimds, and Lord's and Prince's have also 
Tbknis Coubts. 

Athletiof. The chief scene of athletic sports of all kinds is 
LUlU Bridge^ West Brompton. The contest between Oxford and 
Cambridge takes place beie in the Boat Race week (see below). 
The card comprises nine ^events', and the university whose repre- 
sentatiyes secure the majority is the winner. The Amateur Athletic 
CltU) has its headquarters here, while the London Athletic Club has 
made some new grounds at Stamford Bridge on the Fulham Koad. 

Aquatiei. The chief event in the year is the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Boat Racey rowed on the second Saturday before Easter. 
The course is on the Thames, from Putney to Mortlake ; the distance 
is just over 4^/4 M., and the time occupied in rowing it varies from 
just under 20 min. to 23 min., according to the state of the wind 
and tide. The Londoners pour out to see the boat race in almost 
as great crowds as to the Derby, sympathetically exhibiting in some 
portion of their attire either the dark blue colours of Oxford or the 
light blue of the sister university. There are also several regattas 
held upon the Thames. The best are those at Henley, at the end 
of June or the beginning of July, Marlow, Staines, and Walton, To 
Henley crews are usually sent from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, Eton College and some London and pro- 
vincial boat clubs also attending. Crew 5 from the leading American 
universities have occasionally taken part in the proceedings. On 
Aug. 1st a boat-race takes place among young Thames watermen 
for Dogyetl's Coat and Badge , a prize founded by Doggett , the 
comedian. Yacht races are held at the mouth of the Thames during 
autumn. See the Rowing Almanack (Virtue & Co.). 

15. Embassies and Consulates. Bankers. 

Embassies. 

America, United States of. Embassy, Members' Buildings, Victoria 
Street, S.W. Consulate (office), Winchester House, 53a Old 
Broad Street. 

Austria. Embassy, ISBelgrave Square. Consulate, 29 St. Swithin's 
Lane, City. 

Belgium. Embassy, 36 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. Consulate, Bury 
Court, St. Mary Axe, City. 

Brazil. Embassy, 32 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. Consulate, 6 Great 
Winchester Buildings, E.C. 

Denmark. Embassy, 62 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. Con- 
sulate, 42 Great Tower Street. 

France. Embassy, Albert Gate House, Hyde Park. General Con- 
sulate, 38 Finsbury Circus. 

Germany. Embassy, 9 Carlton Ho\iae "tcrwi^fe. ^wvei^^wA\Jv*^fc^ 

5 BlomHeJd Street, London 'W a\\. 
(S^eeee. iJJmbassy, 64 Pall Mali . CoT\ft\L\a\.e,'>Si ^Vi.^^^^^'^"^^'^^' 
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Italy. Embassy, 35 Queen's Gate, South Kensington. Geneial 

Consulate, 31 Old Jewry. 
Netherlands. Embassy, 40 Grosvenor Gardens. Consulate, ^O^s Great 

St. Helen's Street. 
Portugal. Embassy, 12 Gloucester Place, W. Consulate, 8 St. 

Mary Axe, E. C. 
Russia. Embassy, Chesham House, Belgrave Square. Consulate, 

32 Great Winchester Street, City. 
Spain. Embassy, 15 St. George's Place, Hyde Park Corner. Con- 
sulate, 21 Billiter Street. 
Sweden and Norway. Embassy, 5 Hyde Park Street. Consulate. 

2 Alderman's Walk, New Broad Street. 
Switzerland. Consulate, 7 Great Winchester Street. 
Turkey. Embassy, 1 Bryanston Square. Consulate, Ethelburga 

House, Bishopsgate Within. 

Bankers, 

Private Banks: — Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, 4" (^o.j 54 Lom- 
bard Street ; Bametts, Hoares, 4" Co., 60 and 62 Lombard Street ; 
Child, 1 Fleet Street; Coutts, 57-59 Strand; Drwmmond, 49 Charing 
Cross; Glyn, Mills, ^' Co., 67 Lombard Street; Herrits, Farquhar, 
4^ Co., 16 St. James's Street; Hoares 4' Co., 37 Fleet Street; 
Praeds ^ Co., 189 Fleet Street; Hansom, BouverU, ^ Co., 1 Pall 
Mall East; Robarts, Lubbock, 4' Co., 15 Lombard Street; Smiih, 
Payne, ^ Smiths, 1 Lombard Street; Williams, Deacon, ^ Co., 20 
Birohin Lane. 

Joint Stock Banks : — London and County, 21 Lombard Street ; 
London Joint Stock, 5 Prince's Street, Bank ; London and Provin- 
cial, 7 Bank Buildings ; London and South Western, 7 Fenchurch 
Street ; London and Westminster, 41 Lothbury ; Union Bank of 
London, 2 Prince's Street. 

All the banking companies have branch offices in different parts 
of London, some as many as fifteen or twenty. 

16. Divine Service. 

To enable visitors belonging to different religious denominations 
to attend their respective places of worship, a list is here given 
of the principal churches in London. The denominations are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. The chief edifices of the Church of 
England are noticed throughout the Handbook, but it may not be 
invidious here to specify Dean Stanley and Canon Farrar of West- 
minster Abbey, and Canon Liddon of St. Paul's Cathedral, as 
three of the most eminent preachers in London. There are about 
800 churches of the Church of England in London or its im- 
mediate vicinity, of which 100 axe pat\«\i c\v\iXfc\\fcs^ \\\ ^J^'i ^Vvj ^ 
60 parish cliurcbea in the MetiopoUtan eLVaV.T\c\, Aae^^xi^, vsvi^^l^^ 
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ecclesiastical parish or district churches or chapels, some connect- 
ed with asylums, missions, etc. Of the Nonconformist churches, 
which amount to about 600 in all, 250 are Independent, 130 Bap- 
tist, 160 Wesley an, and 50 Roman Catholic. — The hours named 
after each church are those of divine service on Sundays ; when 
no hour is specified it is understood that the hours of the regular 
Sunday services are 11 a.m. and 6. 30 p.m. The evening papers 
of Saturday give a list of the principal preachers for Sunday. 

Baptist Chapbls: — Metropolitan Tahemaele, Newington Butts, 
close to the Elephant and Castle (p. 71) ; Rev. C. H, Spurgeon. 

— Bloomsbury Chapel, Bloomsbury Street, Oxford Street (Rev. J. 
T. C/ioirnj ; Services at 11, 3, and 7. — Park Square Chapel, Re- 
gent's Park (Dr. LandelU); services at 11, 3, and 7. 

Catholic Apostolic, or Ibvingitb, Chubches: — Gordon 
Square, Euston Road ; services at 6, 10, 2, 4. 15, 5, and 7. — 
College Street, Chelsea; services at 6, 10, 5, and 7. 

CoNOBBOATioNALisTs or Indbpbnbbnts : — Union Chapel, 
Islington (Rev. Dr. Alton); Westminster Chapel, James Street, 
Westminster (Rev. Samuel Martin) ; Tottenham Court Road Chapel 
(Whitfield's) ; City Temple, Holborn Viaduct (Dr. Parker) ; services 
at 11 and 7. — Whitfield's Tabernacle, Tabernacle Row, Finsbury, 
(Rev. Wm. Qrigshy), — Kensington Chapel, Allen Street, Ken- 
sington (Dr. Raleigh). — Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road 
(Rev. Newman Hall)', services at 11, 3, and 6.30. 

Fbibnds or QuAKBBs: — Meeting houses at 110 St. Martin's 
Lane, Trafalgar Square, and Devonshire House, 10 Bishopsgato 
Street; services at 11 and 6. 

Indepbndbnts, see Congregationalists. 

Ibvingitbs, see Catholic Apostolic Churches. 

Jbws : — Great Central Synagogue, 129 Great Portland Street. 

— New Synagogue, Great St. Helen's, St. Mary Axe , Leadeuhall 
Street. — West London Synagogue, 34 Upper Berkeley Street, 
Edgeware Road. — Great SyrMgogue (German), Duke's Place, Aid- 
gate. — Spanish and Portuguese Jews' Synagogue, Bevis Marks, St. 
Mary Axe. — Service begins at sunset on Fridays. 

Methodists : — Wesley's Chapel (Wesleyan), Warwick Gardens, 
Kensington. — Brunswick Chapel (New Connexion), 156 Great 
Dover Street, Southwark (Rev. Alfred Collinson). — Elim Chapel 
(Primitive Methodists), Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. — United Me^ 
thodist Free Chapel, Willow Street, Tabernacle Square, Moorgate ; 
services at 11 and 6. — United Free Chapel, Queen's Road, Bays- 
water. — Welsh Calvinist Chapel, Nassau Street, Soho ; services at 
10.45 and 6.30. 

Pbesbytebians : — National Scotch Church (Church of Scot- 
land), Crown Court, Long Acre (Dr. Oumming). — "Re^^w^X ^^^«««. 
Church, Regent's Square, GraVa Iww ^«.^ ^Br. Ow\»oV.d. T>|r.^*^% 
services at il and 7, — Afari/lcbone CUwcK, \a\^^ ^^'^^^^'^'^'^^^ 
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Bryanston Square, Edgeware Road (Dr, Donald FVcuer). — 8t. 
John's Wood Presbyterian Church, Marlborough Place, St. John^t 
Wood (Dr. Drummond). — Welsh Presbyterian Church, Naasau 
Street, Soho {Rev. Orifflth Davis). 

Roman Catholics: — St. George's Cathedral, Westminster 
Bridge Road (see p. 277) ; various services. — PtO'Caihedrtd, New- 
land Terrace, Kensington Road; services at 8, 9, 10, 11, 3, and 7. 

— Oratory, Brompton Road; various services. — Berkeley Mews 
Chapel (Jesuits), Farm Street, close to Berkeley Square. — 8t, 
Mary's Chapel, Moorflelds. — High Mass usually begins at 11 a.m., 
and Vespers at 7 p.m. 

SwEi)BN»OBOiAN Chafbls : — DevonsMro Street, Islington; 
Argyle Square, W.C. — The Mall, Kensington Palace Gardens; 
services at 11 and 7. 

Unitarians: — Chapels at 1 Essex Street, Strand; Little 
Portland Street; and 11 South Place, Finsbury, Moorgate Street ; 
service at 11.15 a.m. 

Foreign Chnrehei: — Bavarian Chapel (Roman Catholic), 
12 Warwick Street, Regent Street; services at 8, 9, 10, ll.lo, 
3.30, and 7. — Danish Church (Lutheran), King Street, Poplar; 
service at 10.30 a. m. — Dutch Church (Reformed Calvinist), 
G Austin Friars, near the Bank; service at 11 a.m. — French 
Protestant, 5 St. Martin's le Grand; services at 11 and 7. — 
French Protestant Evangelical Church, Monmouth Road, West- 
bourne Grove, Bayswater; services at 11 and 7. — French Pto- 
testant Anglican Church, 36 Bloomsbury Street, Oxford Street; 
services at 11 and 3.30. — French Roman Catholic Chapels, Little 
George Street, King Street, Portman Square, and at Lisle Place, 
Leicester Square; various services. — Oerman Lutheran Church 
(lately in the Savoy), 43 Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square ; services 
at 11 and 6.45. — Oerman Evangelical Church, Halton Road, 
Islington. — German Protestant Reformed Church, Hooper Square, 
Leman Street, Whitechapel Road. — German Roman Catholic 
Chapel, 9 Union Street, Whitechapel; services at 9, 11, 3, and 7. 

— German Synagogue, see Jeves. — Greek Church, between 81 
and 84 London Wall, Broad Street; service at 11 a.m. — Greek 
(^Vw/pe^ (Russian), 32 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square; service 
at 11 a. m. — Italian Roman Catholic Church , 28 Hatton Wall, 
Ilolborn; several services. — Polish Roman Catholic Church, 
110 Gower Street; services at 8 and 11. — Sardinian Roman Cath- 
olic Chapel, Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields; services at 8, 9, 
10, 11, 3, and 7. — Spanish Roman Catholic Chapel, Spanish 
Place, Manchester Square ; numerous services. — Swedish Protestant 
Church, Prince's Square, St. George's Street, Shadwell ; service at 
11 a.m. — Swiss Protestant Church, 26 Kndell Street, Long Acre; 

gervice at 11.30 a.m. 
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17. Post and Telegraph Offices. Parcels Companies. 

Commissionnaires. 

Post Office. The English Post Offloe undertakes the trans- 
mission of letters, newspapers, book-packets, patterns and samples, 
printed or lithographed circulars or notices, and telegrams. The 
Gbnbbal Post Office is in St. Martin's le Grand (p. 87). The 
Poste Restante Office is on the S. (right) side of the Great Hall 
(p. 87), and is open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Letters are delivered 
to applicants on the production of their passports or other proof 
of identity, but it is better to give correspondents a private 
address. Letters addressed to persons who have not been found are 
kept for a month, and then sent to the Dead Letter Ofpee for return 
to the writer, or for destruction. The value of enclosures in such 
letters amounts in some years to more than 200,000^. 

Unprepaid letters are charged double postage, but may be refused 
by the addressee. The postage for the whole of Great Britain, Ireland , 
and the islands in the British seas, is id. for letters not exceeding 
1 oz. The fee for registration for a letter or other packet is 2d. ; 
special registered-letter eiuvelopes are supplied at ^y^d. each, to 
which the ordinary postage must be added. For letters to the 
United States, Europe, and various other places included in the 
postal union the rate is 2^/2d. for letters under 1/2 oz. Newspapers 
are transmitted to any part of Great Britain and the adjoining is- 
lands for 1/2^. each. For Book Packets, Patterns, and Samples ^j^d. 
per 2 oz. is charged for Great Britain ; double for the countries of 
the postal union. No inland book packet may exceed 18 in. in 
length, 9 in. in width, and 6 in. in depth, or bib. in weight. Post- 
cards for use in the British Islands are issued at ^j^/i, each, or Id. or 
%d. per dozen (thin and thick) ; for countries included in the postal 
union, at i^j^d. each. 

The number of daily deliveries of letters in London varies from 
six to twelve according to the distance from the head office at St. 
Martin's le Grand ; on Sundays there is neither delivery nor col- 
lection. Letters for the evening mails must be posted in the central 
districts before 6 p.m., with an extra penny stamp till 7 p.m., with 
2d. extra in stamps till 7.15 p.m., and with 6d. extra till 7.30 p.m. 
The hours are somewhat earlier in the suburban districts. See, 
however, for latest intelligence, the British Postal Guide, published 
quarterly (6d.). 

London is divided into eight Postal Districts, — the Eastern, 
Northern, North Western, Western, South Western, South Eastern, 
East Central, and West Central, — which are designated by the 
capital letters E., N., N.W., and so on. Each has its district post- 
office, from which letters are distributed to tk«^%\JlTlttVl»Scccv%^^s^^^ 
At these chief district offtcea lettet^ mvj \i^ ^^^^.^^ iJ^^viS.'^VL^ 
later than at the branches or piWaia. ^\^e ^Y^Wn^i^ iiix.wv^^^^sS*' 
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is facilitated by the addition to the addiese of the initials of the 
postal district. The passei-by will notice that these initials are 
also very generally affixed to the names of streets at the comers. 
The number of offices and pillars in London is nearly 1900 and the 
number of people employed by the post-office is about 10,700. 

Post Office Obdbbs are issued for sums not exceeding 102. at 
the numerous Money Order Offices connected with the post-office, 
at least one of which is to be found in every post town in the United 
Kingdom. For sums under 10«. the charge for transmission is 2d. ; 
over IO5. and under %., 3d. ; over 2Z. and under 32., id. ; and so 
on, up to 102. for 1«. Foreign Money Orders payable in most 
countries of the Continent are issued at a charge of 9d. for sums 
under 22., is. 6d. up to 52., and so on. For money orders for the 
United States, the Colonies, and Egypt the charges are is, up to 
22., 2«. up to 52., etc., 

Telbobafhs. At one time there were no fewer than 35 different 
telegraph companies in Great Britain, but in 1870 the whole tele- 
graph system, with the sole exception of wires for the private use 
of the railway companies, was taken over by Government (p. 87). 
The charge for the transmission of messages by telegraph throughout 
the United Kingdom is is. for the first twenty words, or under, and 
3d. for each additional five words or part of five words. The names and 
addresses of the sender and receiver are not charged for. The charge 
for telegrams to New York is Ss. per word, address and signature 
included. Telegrams are received at all railway stations and almost 
all post-offices throughout the country. London and its suburbs 
contain 300 telegraph offices, open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. The fol- 
lowing five are always open : Central Station, St. Martin's le Grand ; 
Moorgate Street ; Paddington Station (Great Western Railway) ; Vic- 
toria Station (London, Chatham, and Dover Railway) ; West Strand. 

Parceli Companiei. Parcels for London and the environs are 
transmitted by the London Parcels Delivery Company, which has 
1200 receiving offices distributed throughout London, usually in 
shops indicated by notices. The head office is in Rolls Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. Within a radius of 3 M. a parcel under 
Alb. is sent for 3d., under 1425., 6d., under 2826., 8d., and so on 
up to 11226. for Is. 2d. ; beyond 3 M. the charges are from 4d. 
upwards. Parcels for all the chief towns of England are expedi- 
tiously and cheaply conveyed by Sutton and Co.^s Delivery (chief 
office, 35 Aldersgate Street, E.C.), but the Post Office forms the 
best carrier for packages of two or three pounds weight for long 
distances. Parcels for the Continent are forwarded by the Conti- 
nental Daily Parcels Express (53 Gracechurch Street, 34 Regent 
Circus, 33 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 156 T^;iA«iiaii Street), 
which is in connection with the continei The last 

two addresses are offices of the G2o6e P- li works 

/w connection with the Continental!) 'w^.\\l 

addition forwards parcel s 1 other pait «As».^ 
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and every quarter of the world. It has also offices at 300a Oxford 
Street and 23 Regent Street. These companies, however, do not 
afford the same punctuality of service or security of property as the 
parcels post which is in operation in many other European countries. 
Commiiiionnaires. These are a corps of retired soldiers of good 
character, organised in 1859, by Captain Edward Walter of the 
'Times' newspaper, and form convenient and trustworthy messengers 
for the conveyance of letters or small parcels. Their head office 
is at Exchange Court, 419a Strand , but they are also to be found 
in most of the chief thoroughfares, where they may be recognised 
by their green uniform and metal badge. Their charges are 3rf. per 
mile or 6d. per hour ; the rate is a little higher if the parcel to be 
carried weighs more than iAlb. The charge for a day is about 39., 
and they may also be hired by special arrangement for a week or a 
longer period. 

18. Outline of English History. 

The visitor to the metropolis of Great Britain , whether from 
the western hemisphere, from the antipodes, or from the provinces 
of that country itself, will at almost every step meet with interest- 
ing historical associations; and it is to a great extent on his 
acquaintance with these that the enjoyment and instruction to be 
derived from his visit will depend. We therefore give a brief table 
of the chief events in English history, which the tourist will often 
find convenient as au aid to his memory. In the following section 
will be found a sketch of the rise and progress of London itself. 



B.C. 55-445 
A.D. 

B.C. 55-54. 



43 A.D. 

78-85. 

412. 
445. 



445-1066. 
445-585. 



Roman Perioi>. 

Of Britain before its first invasion by Jnlios Csesar in 
B.C. 55 there is no authentic history. Csesar repeats his 
invasion in B.C. 54, but makes no permanent settlement. 

The Emperor Claudius undertakes the subjugation of 
Britain. 

Britain, with part of Caledonia, is completely overrun 
by the Roman general Agricola, and reduced to the form of 
a Roman province. 

Roman legions recalled from Britain by the Emperor 
Honorius. 

The Britons , deprived of their Roman protectors , are 
unable to resist the attacks of the Picts, and summon the 
Saxons, under Hengist and Horsa, to their aid. 



Anglo-Saxon Period. 
The Saxons, re-infoiced \>^ t\vfe Angles ., 3u\.<.%., -sss^^^x^s^ 
Oermanfe tribes, gradually o^etcom^'&iv^^xAQ^^^^^"'*^^^" 
count, until the whole eoTMitTy, ^\X^ \:tW^^Tv%«^^^^'^'^^^^^ 
/ diYided into the se^en kmgdQm* ^1 ^^ ^«ljsvi.^««^«'^ ^ 

^^SDEKER, London, «---"- ^ 
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827. 
835-871. 

871-901. 



979-1O10. 



1013. 
1017-1035. 
1035-1040. 

1040-104'i. 

1042-1(KH>. 

lOtKJ. 



1087-1100. 



1100-1135. 



1135-1154. 



1138. 



(585). To this period belong the Bemi-mythieal exploits of 
King Arthur and his knights. 

Christianity re-introduced by 8t, Augustine (597). The 
Venerable Bede (d. 735). Caedmon (about 680). 

England united into one kingdom under SglNirt. 

Contests with the Danes and Normans, who repeatedly 
invade England. 

Alfred the Great defeats tlie Danes, and compels them 
to make peace. Creates navy, establishes militia, revises 
laws, reorganises institutions, founds university of Oxford, 
is a patron of learning, and himself an author. 

Ethelred the Unready draws down upon England the 
vengeance of the Danes by a massacre of those who had 
settled in England. 

The Danish king Sweyn conquers England. 

Canute the Great, the son of Sweyn, reigns over England. 

Harold Harefoot, illegitimate son of Canute , usurps the 
throne. 

Hardieanute, son of Canute. — The Saxon line is restored 
in the person of — 

Edward the Confessor, who makes London the capital of 
K)ngland, and builds Westminster Abbey (see p. 181j. His 
son-in-law and successor — 

Harold loses his kingdom and his life at the Battle of 
Hastings, where he opposed the invasion of the Normans, 
under William the Conqueror. 



1066-1154. Norman Dynasty. 

1066-1087. William the Conqneror, of Normandy, establishes him- 
self as King of England. Introduction of Norman (French) 
language and customs. 

William 11., sumamed Rufus , after a tyrannical reign, 
is accidentally shot by Sir Walter Tyrrell while out hunting. 

Henry I., Beauclerc, defeats his elder brother Robert, 
Count of Normandy, at the battle of Tenehebrai (1106), and 
adds Normandy to the possessions of the English crown. 
He leaves his kingdom to his daughter Matilda, who, 
however, is unable to wrest it from the usurper — 

Btophen, ofBlois, grandson of the Conqueror. David, King 
of Scotland , and uncle of Matilda, is defeated and taken 
prisoner at the Battle of the Standard. Stephen appoints as 
his successor Matilda's son, Henry of Anjou or Plantagenet 
(so called from the planta genistti or broom, tlie badge of this 
family). 

1151-1485. ANTAOBNBT. 

nsi-li89.j KenryU, * h Beeket, Archbishop of 
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ecolesiutieal powers. The AichbiBhop excommanicates the 
1170. King's foUoweis, and is murdered by four knights at 
1172. Canterbury. Ireland , with the exception of Ulster, is con- 
quered. Robin Hood, the forest outlaw, flourishes. 

1189-1199. Biekaxd I.» Caur dt Lion, takes a prominent part iu the 
Third Crusade , but is captured on his way home, and im- 
prisoned in Germany for upwards of a year. He carries on 
war with Philip II. of France. 

1199-1216. Joluiy sarnamed Lackland, is defeated At Bouvines by 
Philip Augustus of France, and loses Normandy. Magna 
Charta, the groundwork of the English constitution, is ex- 
torted from him by his Barons (comp. p. 173). 

1216-1272. Henry m. , by his misrule, becomes involved in a war 
with his Barons, headed by Simon de Montfort, and is de- 
feated at the battle of Lewts, His son Edward gains the 
battle of Evesham , where De Montfort is slain. Hubert de 
Burgh defeats the French in a naval battle. Uoger Bacon, 
the philosopher. 

1272-1307. Edward L, Longshahks, conquers the Welsh under 
Llewellyn , and annexes Wales. The heir apparent to the 
English throne thenceforward bears the title of Prince of 
Wales. jBo6ertBrtcee and Jo^MBo^ioi struggle for the crown , 
of Scotland. Edward espouses the cause of the latter (who 
swears fealty to England), and overruns Scotland. The 
Scotch, led by Sir William Wallace, offer a determined 
resistance. Wallace executed at London. The Scotch defeated 
at Falkirk had. Methuen, and the country subdued. Establish- 
ment of the English Parliament in its modern form. 

Edward II. is signally defeated at Bannodcbum by the 
Scotch under Robert Bruce the younger, and is forced to 
retire to England. The Queen and her paramour Mortimer 
join with the Barons in taking up arms against the King, 
who is deposed, and shortly afterwards murdered in 
prison. 

1327-1377. Edward m. Defeats the Scotch at Halidon HUl and 
Neville's Cross, Lays claim to the throne of France, and 
invades that ooontry, thus beginning the hundred years' 
war between France and England. Victories of Sluys 
(naval), Cr^cy (1346), aud PoiUers (1356> John the Good 
1376. of France, taken prisoner by the Black Ptinee, dies in 
captivity. After the death of the Black Prinoe, P^ngland 
loses all her French possessions, except Calais. Order 
of the Garter lounded. Movement against the preten- 
sions and corruption of the cler^fy, headed by the ^-viS:\ 
reformer JoAn Wycliffe, Hou*ftolC^\ii\Mi\v%V'5Mj^\v^'«^^^^ 
ings apart from the Ho\i»ei ^t l.ox^.«. ^ ^ vev 

1377-1390. 1 Bichmrd U. Re\>el\iott ot Wat T^Unt , «i^^\»^^^ ^^ ^ 



1308. 



1307-1327. 
1314. 
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1399-1461. 
1399-1413. 



1403. 



1413-1422. 



1422-1461. 



1461-1485. 
1461-1483. 



1471. 



1483. 



» 



1483-1486. 



1485-1603. 
1485-1509. 



Jd09-J647. j 



crease of taxation (see p. 92). Victory over the Scotch at 
Oii&rhutn or Chtvf^ Chase. Henry of BoUngbroke, Duke of 
Lancaster, leads an army against the King, takes him captive, 
and according to popnlar tradition , starves him to death in 
Pontefraot Castle. Geoffrey Chaucer , the father of English 
poetry, flourishes. 

House of Lanoastbb. 

Henry IT., Bolingbroke, now secures his election to tlie 
crown, in right of his descent from Henry III. Onthreak of 
the nobility, nnder the Earl of Northumberland and his son 
Percy Hotspur , is quelled by the victory of Shrewsbury , at 
which the latter is slain. 

Henry ▼. renews the claims of England to the French 
crown, wins the battle of Agincourt^ and subduef the N. of 
France. Persecution of the Loitords, or followers of Wycliffe. 

Henry YI. is proclaimed King of France at Paris. The 
Maid of Orleans defeats the English and recovers Froiich 
possessions. Outbreak of the civil contest called the ^ Wars 
of the Roses\ between the houses of Lancaster (red rose) 
and York (white rose). Henry becomes insane. Richard^ 
Duke of York J grandson of Edward III., lays claim to the 
throne, joins himself with Warwick, the *King-maker', and 
wins the battle of Northampton, but is defeated and slain at 
Wakefield. His son Edward, however, is appointed King. 
Rebellion of Jack Cade. 

House of York. 

Edward IV. wins the battles of Towton, Hedgley Moor, 
and Hexham. Warwick takes the part of Margaret of 
Anjou, wife of Henry VI. , and forces Edward to flee to 
Holland, whence, however, he soon returns and wins the 
victories of Bamet and Tewkesbury. Henry VI. dies sud- 
denly in the Tower. Edward's brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
is said to have been drowned in a butt of malmsey. 

Edward V. , the youthful son of Edward IV. , is declared 
illegitimate, and murdered in the Tower, along with his 
brother (p. 115), by his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, who 
takes possession of the throne as — 

Biehard m. , but is defeated and slain at Bosworth by 
Henry Tudor , Earl of Richmond , a scion of the House of 
Lancaster. 

House of Tudob. 

Henry Vn. marries Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. , 
and so puts an end to the Wars of the Roses. The pretenders 
Lambert Simnel and Ferkin- Warbeck. 

Henry VUI,, married six times (to Catherine ofArragon^ 
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Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour j Anne of Cleves, Catherine 
Howard, and Catherine Parr). Battles of the Sjmrs and 
Flodden. Separation of the Chureh of England from that of 
Rome. Dissolution of monasteries and persecution of the 
Papists. Cardinal Wolaey and Thomas Cromwell^ all-powerful 
royal favourites. Whitehall and St. James's Palace built. 

1547-1553. Edward YI. encourages the Reformed faith. 

1553-1558. Mary I. causes Lady Jane Qrey , whom Edward had ap- 
pointed his successor , to be executed, and imprisons her 
own sister Elizabeth (pp. 115, 169). MtLiriea Philip of Spain, 
and restores Roman Catholicism. Persecution of the Pro- 
testants. Calais taken by the French. 

1558-1603. Elizabeth. Protestantism re-established. Flourishing 
state of commerce. Mary^ Queen of Scots, executed after a 

1587. long confinement in England. Destruction of the Spanish 

1588. 'Invincible Armada'. Sir Francis Drake, the celebrated 
circumnavigator. Foundation of the East India Company. 
Golden age of English literature : Shakspeare , Bacon, 
Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Marlowe, Drayton. 



1603-1714. 
1603-1625. 



1625-1649. 



1649-1653. 



1653-1860. 



1668. 



HousK OP Stuart. 

Jamei I., King of Scotland, and son of Mar)' Stuart, unites 
by his accession the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. Persecution of the Puritans and Roman Catholics. In- 
fluence of Buckingham, Gunpowder Plot. Execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, 

Charles I. imitates his father in the arbitrary nature of 
his rule, quarrels with Parliament on questions of taxation, 
dissolves it repeatedly, and tyrannically arrests five leading 
members of the House of Commons (^Hampden, Pyni, etc.). 
Rise of the Covenanters in Scotland. Long Parliament. Out- 
break of civil war between the King and his adherents ^Cau*/- 
liers) on the one side, and the Parliament and its friends^ 
(Roundheads) on the other. The King defeated by Oliver 
Cromwell at Marston Moor and Naseby. lie takes refuge in 
the Scottish camp, but is betrayed to the Parliamentary lead- 
ers, tried, and executed at Whitehall (p. 169). 

Commonwealth. The Scotch rise in favour of Charles II., 
but are defeated at Dunbar and Worcester by Oliver Crom- 
well. 

Protectorate. Cromwell now becomes Lord Protector of 
England, and by his vigorous and wise government makes 
England prosperous at home and respected abroad. John 
MiUon, the poet, Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, and 
Oeorge Fox, the founder of the Q\\«^^et^^ \\h^ ^^.^Os^s^^^insA- 
On Cromwell's death , \\e U %\\cco^ft^ Vj \C\^ vs<x'^^s^tt^»^'» 
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1660-1685. 



1685-1688. 



1688-17(12. 



1702-1714. 



1714 to the 

present day. 

1714-1727. 



1727-1760. 



1760-1820. 



1820-18^0. 



J830-1837. ) 



who, however, soon lesigiis, whereupon Charles II. is re- 
stored by General Monk, 

Charles II. General amnesty proclaimed , a few of the 
regicides only being excepted. Arbitrary goyernment. The 
Cabal, Wars with Holland. Persecution of the Papists 
after the pretended discovery of a Popish Plot, Passing of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, Wars with the Covenanters. 
Battle of Boihwell Bridge. Rye House Plot. Charles a pen- 
sioner of France. Names Whig and Tory come into use. 
Dryden and Butler, the poets ; Locke, the philosopher. 

Jamei n. , a Roman Catholic , soon alienates the people 
by his love for that form of religion , is quite unable to 
resist the invasion of William of Orange , and escapes to 
France, where he spends his last years at St. Germain. 

William m. and Mary II. William of Orange , with his 
wife, the eldest daughter of James II., now ascends the 
throne. The Declaration of Rights, Battles of KiUiecrankie 
and The Boyne. Sir Isaac Newton. 

Anne 9 younger daughter of James II., completes the 
fusion of England and Scotland by the union of their 
parliaments. Marlborough's victories ot Blenheim, Ramilies, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, in the Spanish War of Succes- 
sion. Capture of Gibraltar, The poets Pope, Addison, Swift, 
Prior, and Allan Ramsay. 

Hanovbrian Dynasty. 

George I. succeeds in right of his descent from James I. 
Rebellion iu Scotland (in favour of the Pretender^ quelled. 
Sir Robert Walpole, prime minister. Daniel Defoe, 

George n. Rebellion in favour of the Young Pretender, 
Charles Edward Stuart, crushed at Falkirk and CuUoden, 
Canada taken from the French. William Pitt, Lord 
Chatham, prime minister ; Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, novelists; Thomson, Young, Gray, Collins, Gay, 
poets; Hogarth, painter. 

George in. American War of Independence. War with 
France. Victories of Nelson at Aboukir and Trafalgar, and 
of Wellington in Spain and at Waterloo. The younger Pitt, 
prime minister; Shelley And. Keats, poets. 

George IV. Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill. Daniel 
O'Connell, The English aid the Greeks in the War of In- 
dependence. Victory of iVavarino. Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey. 

William IV. Abolition of slavery. Reform Bill. 



TAe present sovereign of Great Britain \a — 

Vietoriar horn 24th May, 1819 ; ascended i\ie t\vT^iv<i \\\ V^^"^ > 
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married, on lOth Feb., 1840, her consin, Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha (d. 14th Dec., 1861). 
The children of this marriage are : — 

(1) Victoria, bom 2lBt Nov., 1840 ; married to the Crown Prince 
of Germany, 25th Jan., 1858. 

(2) Albert Edward , Prince of Wales , Heir Apparent to the 
throne, born 9th Nov., 1841 ; married Alexandra, Princess of Den- 
mark, 10th Mar., 1863. 

(3) Alice, bom 25th April, 1843; married to the Grand- 
Duke of Hessen-Darmstadt, Ist July, 1862; died 14th Dec, 1878. 

(4) Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, born 6th Aug., 1844 ; married 
the Grand Duchess Marie, daughter of Emperor Alexander II. of 
Russia, 23rd Jan., 1874. 

(5) Helena, born 25th May, 1846 ; married to Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein - Sonderburg-Augustenburg, 5th July, 1866. 

(6) Louise, bom 18th March, 1848 ; married to the Marquis of 
Lome, eldest son of the Duke of Argyll, 21st March, 1871. 

(7) Arthur, Duke of Connanght , bom 1st May, 1850; married 
Princess Louise Margaret, daughter of Prince Frederick Charles, 
nephew of the Emperor of Germany, 13th March, 1879. 

(8) Leopold, bom 7th April, 1853. 

(9) Beatrice, born 14th April, 1857. 

19. Historical Sketch/ of London. 

The most populous city in the world (which London un- 
questionably is) cannot fail to have had an eventful history, in 
all that concerns race, creed, institutions, culture, and general 
progress. At what period the Britons, one branch of the Celtic race, 
settled on this spot, there is no authentic evidence to shew. The 
many forms which the name assumes in early records have led to much 
controversy; but it is clear that 'London' is derived from the Latin 
Londinium, the name given it in Tacitus, and that this is only an 
adaptation by the Romans of the ancient British name Llyn, or Lin^ 
a pool, and din or dun, a high place of strength, a hill fort, or city. 
The *poor was a widening of the river at this part, where it makes 
a bend, and offered a convenient place for shipping. Whether the 
'dun' or hill was the high ground reached by Ludgate Hill, and on 
which St. Paul's now stands, or the knoll at the eastern end of the 
once walled City, where the Tower of London is situated, it is diffi- 
cult to decide. Probably both these elevations were on the 'pool'. 
The etymology of London is the same as that of Lincoln, which 
was called by Ptolemy Lindon(AtvSov), and by the Romans Lindum, 
the second syllable of the modern foim ol W^ \i»:vafe t^\\«^<s«^o»s5^ 
the word 'C'oionia'. The piesent Bi\t\%\v ot "^ ^^ \vaxs^<b qWss^Svsjtcv 
is Llundain; but it was foimeiAv a\ao Vwq^w VQ "^^ "^ '^tXv'^ x«5 
Caei^ludd, the City of Lud, a BiitU\ikm%%w.^^.Q>^^^^^'^^^ 
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just before the Roman period, and commemorated in Lud-gate, 
one of the gates of the old walled city, near the junction of Ludgate 
Hill and Farringdon Street. 

l^ondon, in the days of the Britons, was probably little more 
than a collection of huts, on a dry spot in the midst of a marsh, 
or in a cleared space in the midst of a wood, and encompassed 
by an artificial earthwork and ditch. That there was much marsh 
and forest in the immediate vicinity is proved by the character of 
the deep soil when turned up in digging foundations, and by the 
small subterranean streams which still run into the Thames, as at 
Dowgate, formerly /)ot«rp<i(e (^'water gate', from Celtic dtur, water), 
at the Fleet Ditch/ at Blackfriars Bridge, etc. Such names as Fen- 
church Street (see p. 102) are reminiscent of the former character of 
the neighbourhood. 

After the settlement of the Romans in Britain, quite early in 
the Christian era, London rapidly grew in importance. In the 
time of the Emperor Nero, the city had become a resort of mer- 
chants from various countries and the centre of a considerable mar- 
itime commerce, the river Thames affording ready access for ship- 
ping. It suffered terribly during the sanguinary struggle between 
the Romans and the British queen Boadicea, and was in later cen- 
turies frequently attacked and plundered by piratical bands of 
Franks, Norsemen, Picts, Scots, Danes, and Saxons, who crossed 
the seas to reap a ruthless harvest from a city which doubtless 
possessed much commercial wealth ; bnt it speedily recovered from 
the effects of these visitations. As a Roman colony London was fre- 
quently named Augusta, but it was never raised to the dignity of 
being a municipium like Verulamium (p. 309) or £6oracum (York), 
and was not regarded as the capital of Roman Britain. It extended 
from the site of the present Tower of London on the east to Lud- 
gate on the west, and inland from the Thames as far as the marshy 
ground known in later times as Moorllelds and Finsbury or Fens- 
bury. Watllng Street perpetuates the name of one among many 
roa(ls made through London by the Romans. Relics are still found 
almoMt annually of the foundations of Roman buildings of a sub- 
stantial and elegant character. Fragments of the Roman wall are 
also discernible. This wall was maintained in parts until modern 
times, but has almost entirely disappeared before the alterations 
and improvements which tai»tt> and the necessities of trade have in- 
troduced. 

The gates of Roman London, whoso walls are believed to have 
been first built on such an ox tended scule us to include the above- 
mentioned limits by the Kmporor CiuiHtantlne in the fourth cen- 
tury, were In after timoH calle«i Ijid-jratj^ Dour-gate, Helins-gate, 
Postern-gate, Aid-gate, lUsh oor-gato. Cripple-gate, 

Alders-gate and New-gate, c Ml commemorated in 

names ofatreetB, ett:. , mark! ^%.\\ V^^w^^w l^wsv 
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the Tower to Liidgate was about a mile in length. an<1 from the 
Thames to M.ondon WalT al>oiit half a mile in breadth. Ua remains 
at Cheapside and the Mansion House are found at about tS feet 
below the present surface. The Roman city as at first endo^iHl 
must, however, have been smaller, as Roman sepulchres have been 
found in Moorgate Street, Bishopsgate, and Smithfleld. which must 
then have lain beyond the walled city. The Sa\ons, who never 
distinguished themselves as builders , contributed nothing to the 
fortification of London; but the Normans did much, beginning with 
the erection of the Tower. During the earlier ages of Saxon rule, 
the great works left here by the Romans — villas, baths, bridges, 
roads, temples, statuary, — were either destroyed or allowed tn fall 
into decay, as was the case, indeed, all over Britain. 

London became the capital of one of the Anglo-Saxon Icingdoms. 
and cx)ntinueil to increase in size and importance. The sites uf two 
of modern London's most prominent buildings — Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul's Cathedral — were 04)cupied as early att the 
beginning of the 7th cent, by the modest originals of these twci 
stately churches. From William the C-onqneror we find London 
receiving a charter by which he engaged to maintain the rights of 
the city, but the same monarch erected the White Tower to <)vt'r- 
awe the citizens in the event of disaffection. A special promise is 
made in Magna Charta, extorted from King John, to observe all the 
ancient privileges of London, and from about this time we may 
date the present form of its Corporation, consisting of Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Conncilmen. The 13th and 14th centuries are 
marke«l in the annals of London by several lamentable fires, famines, 
and pestilences, in which many thousands of its inhabitants perislied. 
The year 1380 witnessed the rebellion of Wat Tyler, who was slain 
by Lord Mayor Walworth at Smithfield. In this outbreak, and still 
more in that of Jaek Cade (1450), London suffered severely. throu>;h 
the burning and pillaging of its houses. During the reigns of Hen- 
ry YHI. (1509-1547) and his daughter Mary (ir>r)2-1ftr)8), l.umlon 
acquired a terrible familiarity with the fires lighted to consume un- 
fortunate ^heretics' at the stake, while under the more beneficent 
reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603), the capital showed its patriotic 
zeal by its liberal oontribatlons of men, money, and ships, for the 
purpose of resisting the threatened attack of the Armada. 

A map of London at this time would show the Tower standing 
on the verge of the City on the E., while on the W. the much 
smaller city of Westminster would still be a considerable distance 
from London. The Strand, or river-side road cx)nnecting the two 
cities, would appear bordered by numerous aristocratic mau%v^w%^ 
with gardens extending into the fields oi ^<\>wa\ \ft ^^'t tvn«\.. 
Throughout the Norman period, and doyjw Vi VJ^vi >a«v^% ^V ^'^ 
Planta^iiete and the Wars of the Uoaeft, t\v« mv£VwvowiN\.>i \v*«^ '>^. 
poor and mean wooden dweUiT\gft; \>wt t\vet^i ^<bxvi \svvk^ ^^' 
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houses for the merchants and manufacturers, and many important 
religious houses and hospitals, while the Thames was proTided 
with numerous convenient quays and landing stages. The streets, 
even as lately as the 17th cent., were narrow, dirty, full of ruta and 
holes, and ill-adapted for traffic. Many improvements , however, 
were made at the period we have now reached (the end of the 
16th cent.), though these still left London very different from what 
we now see it. 

In the Civil Wars, London, which had heen most exposed to the 
exactions of the Star Chamber, naturally sided with the Round- 
heads. It witnessed Charles I. beheaded at the Palace of Whitehall 
in 1649, and Oliver Cromwell proclaimed Lord Protector of England 
in 1653 ; and in 1660 it saw Charles II. placed on the throne by the 
^Restoration\ This was a period when England, and London espe- 
cially, underwent dire suffering in working out the problem of civil 
and religious liberty, the successful solution of which laid the basis 
of the empire's greatness. In 1664-1666 London was turned into 
a city of mourning and lamentation by the ravages of the Great 
Plague, by which, it is calculated , it lost the enormous number 
of 100,000 citizens. Closely treading on the heels of one calamity 
came another — the Great Fire — which , in September, 1666, 
destroyed 18,000 houses, converting a great part of the eastern half 
of the city into a scene of desolation. This disaster, however, ulti- 
mately proved very beneficial to the city, for London was rebuilt in 
a much improved form, though not so advantageously as it would 
have been if Sir Christopher Wren's plans had been fully realised. 
Among the new edifices, the erection of which was necessitated by 
the fire, was the present St. Paul's Cathedral. Of Important build- 
ings existing before the fire, Westminster Abbey and Hall, the 
Temple Church, and the Tower are now almost the only examples. 

It was not, however, till the reign of Queen Anne (1702-1714), 
that London began to put on anything like its present appearance. 
In 1703 it was visited by a fearful storm, by which houses were 
overthrown, the ships in the river driven on shore, churches un- 
roofed, property to the value of at least 2,000,000i. destroyed, and 
the lives of several hundreds of persons sacrificed. The winter of 
1739-1740 is memorable for the Great Frost, lasting from Christ- 
mas to St. Valentine's Day, during which a fair was held on the 
frozen bosom of the Thames. Great injuries were inflicted on the 
city by the Gordon No-Popery Riots of 1780. The prisons were 
destroyed , the prisoners released , and mansions were burned or 
pillaged, no fewer than thirty-six conflagrations having been count- 
ed at one time in different quarters ; and the rioters were not sub- 
dued till some hundreds of them had paid the penalty of their 
misdeeds with their lives. 

Many of the handsomest streets and ftweat \i\3L\\^v\\%% \\\ liQwdon 
date from the latter half of last ceiituiy . To tVvis -^ervQ^^^^X^w^ 'Cafe 
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Mansion House, the Horse Onards, iSomerset House, and the Hank. 
During the 19th cent, the march of improvement has been so rapid as 
to defy description. The Mint, the Custom House. Waterloo Bridge, 
London Bridge, Buckingham Palace, the Post Offtce, the British 
Museum, the Athenaeum Club, the York Column, the National 
Oallery, and the whole of Belgravia and the West p:nd beyond, 
haye all arisen during the last 80 years. An important event in the 
domestic history of the city was the commencement of gas-lighting 
in 1807. (Before 1716 the provisions for street-lighting were very 
imperfect, but in that year an act was passed ordering every house- 
holder to hang out a light before his door from six in the evening 
till eleven.) From that time to the present London has been ac- 
tively engaged, by the laying out of spacious thoroughfares and the 
construction of handsome edifices, in making good its claim to bo 
not only the largest, but also one of the finest cities in the world. 
No authentic estimate of the population of London can be traced 
farther back than two centuries. Nor is it easy to determine the 
area covered by buildings at diflferent periods. At one time the 
'City within the Walls' comprised all ; afterwards was added the 
'City without the Walls'; then the city and liberties of West- 
minster; then the borough of Routhwark, S. of the river; then 
numerous parishes between the two cities; and lastly other parishes 
forming an encircling belt around the whole. All these com])onent 
elements at length came to be embraced under the name of 'Lou- 
don'. The population was about 700,000 in the year 1700, about 
900,000 in 1800, and 1,300,000 in 1821. Each subsequent de- 
cennial census included a larger area than the one that preceded 
it, and consequently a larger population. The original 'City' ol' 
London, covering less than 1 square mile, has in this way expanded 
to a great metropolis of fully 120 square miles, containing, in 187i , 
a population of 3,264,000 persons (see p. 62). Extension of 
commerce has accompanied the growth of population. Statistics of 
trade in past centuries are wanting ; but at the present time London 
supplies half the total customs - revenue of the kingdom. One- 
fourth of the whole ship tonnage of England, and one-fourth of the 
entire exports, are centred in the port of London. (For fuller 
statistical information about the present city of London, see below, 
Section 20.) 

20. Topography and Statistics. 

Topography. The city of London is built upon a tract of un- 
dulating clay soil, which extends irregularly along the valley of 
the Thames from a point near Reading to Harwich and Heme Bay 
at the mouth of the river, a distance of about 120 miles. It is divided 
into two portions by the river 77mmc8, wWveli,TV%\\v%\\v\J^fc<o^^s:^^V^ 
Hills in OJoucostershire, is ttom Vt& ^owx^vi ^o^w Xa \\». wxw^nXx"^ 
the German Ocean at Sheeniesa *iaO^. vwX^w^V , w.^'^^ ^vw^s|?»«^^ 
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for a distance of 50 M. — The southern and less important part of 
London (Southwark and Lambeth) lies in the counties of Surrey and 
Kent ; the northern and principal portion in Middlesex and Essex, 
The latter part of the immense city may be divided, in accordance 
with its general characteristics, into two great halves (not taking into 
account the extensive outlying districts on the N. and the N.E. 
which are comparatively uninteresting to strangers) : — 

I. The City and the East EM, consisting of that part of London 
which lies to the £. of the Temple, form the cx)mmercial and 
money-making quarter of the metropolis. It embraces the Port, the 
Docks , the Custom House , the Bank , the Exchange , the in- 
numerable counting-houses of merchants, money-changers, brokers, 
and underwriters, the General Post Office, the printing and publish- 
ing offices of the Times, the legal corporations of the Inns of Court, 
and the Cathedral of St. Paul's, towering above them all. 

II. The West End, or that part of the town to the W, of the 
Temple, is the quarter of London which spends money, makes 
laws, and regulates the fashions. It contains the Palace of the 
Queen, the Mansions of the aristocracy, the Clubs, Museums, 
Picture Galleries, Theatres, Barracks, Government Offices, Houses 
of Parliament, and Westminster Abbey ; and it is the special locality 
for parks, squares, and gardens, for gorgeous equipages and pow- 
dered lackeys. 

Besides these great divisions, the following districts are distin- 
guished by their population and leading occupations : — 
I. On the Left Bank of the Thames: — 

(a) To the E. of the City is the so-called Long Shore, which 
extends along the bank of the Thames, and is chiefly composed of 
quays, wharves, store-houses, and engine-factories , and inhabited 
by shipwriglits, lightermen, sailors, and marine store dealers. 

(b) Whitechapel, with sugar-bakeries and their numerous German 
workmen. 

(c) Houndsditch and the Minories, the quarters of the Jews. 

(d) Bethnal Green and Spitalfields to the N., and part of Shore- 
ditch, form a manufacturing district , occupied to a large extent 
by silk-weavers, partly descended from the French Protestants (Hu- 
guenots) who took refuge in 'England after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685. 

(e) Clerkenwell, between Islington and llatton Garden, the 
district of watch-makers and metal-workers. 

( f) Paternoster-Row, near St. Paul's Cathedral, the focus of the 
book-trade* 

(g) Chancery Lane and the Jnns of Court, the headquarters of 
harriateTS, solicitors, and I aw- stationers. 

//. Jn Surrey, on the Right Bank, of t\\e T\\ame% •. — 
(a) Southwark and Lambeth , containiwg wwmetow^ ^o\X.fe\\^%, 
ff/ass- works, machine't'actOT'ms, breweries, auA Yioi^-^a.TfcXiQXi'^e^^. 
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(b) Bermondsey^ famous for it8 tanneries, glue-factories, and 
wool- warehouses. 

(c) RotherhWiC, farther to the E., chiefly inhabited by sailors, 
ship carpenters, coalheavers, and bargemen. 

For purposes of govemmeoi and municipal administration 
London is divided as follows : — 

(1). The City Proper, bounded on the W. by the site of Temple 
Bar and Southampton Buildings; on the N. byHolborn, Smithfleld, 
Barbican, and Finsbury Circus ; on the E. by Bishopsgate Without, 
Petticoat Lane, Aldgate, and the Minories ; and on the 8. by the 
Thames. The City is divided into 26 Wards and 108 parishes, has a 
separate administration and jurisdiction of its own, and is presided 
over by the Lord Mayor. At the census of 1871 it consisted of 
9305 houses with 74,732 inhabitants (37,515 less than in 1861). 
The resident population is steadily decreasing on account of the con- 
stant emigration to the West End and suburbs , the ground and 
buildings being so valuable for commercial purposes as to preclude 
their use merely as dwellings. More than 2000 houses are left 
empty every night under the guardianship of the 800 members 
of the City police force (p. 65). Sites for building in the City 
sometimes realise no less than 20l. per square foot. The City is re- 
presented in Parliament by four members. 

(2). Westminster^ to the W. of the City, bounded on the N. by 
Bayswater Road and Oxford Street, on the W. by Chelsea, Ken- 
sington , and Brompton, and on the S. by the Thames. Although 
much more populous than the City, containing 26,430 houses and 
253,085 inhabitants, Westminster has no separate administration of 
its own, and sends two members only to the House of Commons. 

(3). The eight parliamentary Boroughs, exclusive of the City 
and Westminster : — 

(a) Marylebone, with 48,000 houses and 436,298 inhabitants, 
bj Finsbury, with 44,363 houses and 386,844 inhabitants, 
c) Tower Hamlets, 88,664 houses and 647,585 inhabitants. 
Jd) Chelsea, with 35,020 houses and 258,050 inhabitants. 

(e) Hackney, with 49,259 houses and 362,378 inhabitants. 

(f) Southwark in Surrey, 25,683 houses, 193,942 inhabitants. 

(g) Lambeth in Surrey, 45,252 houses, 386,027 inhabitants, 
(hj Greenwich and Deptford, with 25,987 houses and 167,632 

inhabitants. 

Each of these boroughs sends two members to Parliament. 

(4). Lastly the numerous villages which have in course of time 
become constituent parts of London , of which the following arc 
the most important : — 

(a) On the N. : Hampstead^ HighqcXt^ KetvUiK To\^u^ Cwov^win. 
New Town, HoUoway, Homsty^ Highbury^ Carndtiv To"x»tv^ K^w« 
Town, Somers Tovm, Islington^ Cano-nhury, Mu%\BeX\. BxU., ^ wX^*^" 
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(b; On the N.E. : Bethnal Greeny Clapton, DaUton, Kingaland, 
Hoxton, Stoke- Newington. 

(c) On the E. : Whiteehapel, Mile-End, Bow, BromUy, Stepney, 
Limehouse, Poplar, BLaekwall, 

(d) On the S.E. : Bermondaey, Botherhithe, Lewiaham, Biaek- 
heatii. 

(e) On tlio S. : Walworth, Camberwell, IhUwieh, Newington, 
Kennington, Streatham, Norwood, Sydenham, Brixton, (Xapham, 
Peckham. 

(f) On the S.W. : Vnuxhall, Batiersea, Wandsworth, Putney, 
Fulham. 

Ig) On the W. : Walham Qreen, Brompton, Kensington, Ham- 
mersmith, Bayswater, Notting Hill, Paddington, Weatboume. 

(h) On the N.W.: Maida Vale, KiUfum, Portland Town, St, 
John's Wood. 

Statistics. The City, the West End, and the Borough, together 
with tlie suburban villages which have been gradually absorbed, 
form the great and constantly extending metropolis of London — 
a city which, in the words of Tacitus (Ann. 14, 33), was and still 
is ^copia negotiatorum et commeatuum maxime celebre'. It has 
doubled in size within the last half-century, being now, from Strat- 
ford and Hlaekwall on the E. to Kew Bridge and Acton on the W., 
14 M. in length, and from Clapham and Ilerne Hill on the S. to 
llornsey and Highgate on the N., 8M. in breadth, while it covers an 
area of 122 square miles. This area is, at a rough estimate, occupied 
by 7400 streets, which if laid end to end would form a line 2600 M. 
long, lighted by a million gas-lamps consuming daily 28,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. The 528,794 buildings of this gigantic city 
include 1100 churches of various denominations, 7500 public 
houses, 1700 coffee-houses, and 500 hotels and inns. The Metro- 
politan Police District, which extends 12-15 M. in every direction 
from Charing Cross, embraces an area of 690 sq. M., with streets 
and roads measuring 6600 M. in aggregate length. The annual value 
of house property was estimated in 1878 at 2372 millions sterling, 
or about 55^. per house. According to the census of 1871, the 
population of London consisted of 3,264,530 souls (or within the 
bounds of the Metropolitan Police District 3,810,744), showing an 
increase of 447,815 over that of 1861. Among these there are 
about 2800 master-tailors, 2500 bakers , 2100 butchers (besides 
many thousands of men and women in their employ), and 300,000 
domestic servants. At present (1879) the total population within the 
Police District may be estimated at 4,250,000. There are in London 
more Scotchmen than in Edinburgh, more Irish than in Dublin, 
more Jews than in Palestine, and more Roman Catholics than in Rome ! 
Statistics as to the con^ '^f food in this vast hive of human 

beinga are not easiJ *• we may state approximately 

that there are auj '^t *i,OWi,Vi^ ^^\\.«t% ^\ 
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wheat, 400,000 oxen, 1,500,000 sheep, 130,000 calves, 250,000 
swine, 8 million head of poultry and game, 400 million pounds 
of fish, 500 million oysters, 1,200,000 lobsters, and 3,000,000 
salmon. The butcher-meat alone is valued at 50,000,000^ The 
Londoners wash down this vast annual repast by 180 million quarts 
of porter and ale, 8 million quarts of spirits, and 31 million quarts 
of wine, not to speak of the 150 million gallons of water supplied 
every day by the nine water-companies. About 1000 collier-vessels 
yearly bring 3,500,000 tons of coal into London by the river, 
while the railways supply about 3,000,000 tons more. The sum of 
money spent by the whole population each year may be estimated 
as at least 200,000,000^. The number of vessels which annually 
enter the port of London is about 20,000, while the average value 
of exports from the Thames is not less than 100,000,000/. 

The important Metropolitan Impboybmbnts, undertaken for 
the facilitation of traffic and for the sanitary benefit of the popu- 
lation, are superintended by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
consisting of 46 members, which meets at Berkeley House, Spring 
Gardens. The expenses connected with the works — the con- 
struction of new streets, the extension of old ones, and so on — are 
of course enormous, and as much as 900,000/. l^s been paid for a 
single acre of ground. Half a million sterling was paid for North- 
umberland House , by Charing Cross, removed for the purpose of 
opening up the short new street to the Thames, named Northumber- 
land Avenue. The most important work as yet undertaken by the 
Board has been the new system of Interceptive Main Drainage, 
begun in 1859 under the superintendence of Sir Joseph Bazal- 
gette, and carried out at a cost of 4,500,000/. Formerly all the 
drainage of London was conducted directly into the Thames, to the 
amount of 10,000,000 cubic feet on the N. and 4,000,000 cubic 
feet on the S. side, with the virtual result of converting the river 
into a huge, offensive, and pernicious cess-pool (especially in 
summer). The new system consists of large sewers or tunnels, con- 
structed nearly parallel with the Thames as far as Barking Creek, 
14 M. below London, on the left bank of the river, and to Cross- 
ness on the right, where the drainage is made to flow into the 
Thames at high water with the view of its being carried out to sea 
by the ebb-tidd.. It has recently been found, and great complaints 
are made, that the more solid parts of the sewage are not carried 
out to sea, but form thick deposits at the bottom of the river, are 
even carried up beyond Westminster Bridge, and threaten to be 
fruitful sources of river and atmospheric pollution. The opinion 
is gaining ground that means must be adopted for utilising the 
solid sewage for agricultural purposes, and altogethex: ^^^'^^'^^^^'^^ 
iis entrance into the Thames. U \» -wt^^ q1 ^^vs^-KiVi. ^ie^^^. *^^^ 
pollution of the most impoitanl tin w V\\ \5»t\V«\w \^ ^\. ^^^^'^^^^'^^^ 
legal by an exceptional clause \tv W^e ^\s et >?<AVii^N»^^^^^'^^ 
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Act. The main sewers, of which there are three on the N. side of 
the Thames, independent of each other and at different levels, 
coiisLSt of tunnels lined with brick, 11 ft. wide and 10 ft. high. 
Their aggregate length amounts to 85 M. — The new Thames 
Embankment, described at p. 106, is another and scarcely less im- 
portant undertaking of the Board of Works. 

21. Oeneral Hints. 

Some of the following remarks may be deemed superfluous by 
many of the readers of this Handbook ; but a few observations as 
to English or London peculiarities will perhaps be not unacceptable 
to the American, the English-speaking foreigner, or even the pro- 
vincial visitor. 

In England, Sunday, as is well known, is observed as a day of 
rest and of public worship. Shops, places of amusement, galleries, 
etc. are closed the whole day, while most of the restaurants are 
shut till 1 p.m., and some even till 5 p.m. (those in the City all 
day). Public-houses are open from 1 to 3, and from 6 to 11 p.m. 
only. Many places of business are closed from 1, 2, or 3 p.m. on 
Saturday till Monday morning. 

Like ^sHl vous plaW in Paris, Hf you please^ or ^please' is 
generally used in ordering . refreshments at a caf^ or restaurant, or 
in making any request. The English forms of politeness are, how- 
ever, by no means so minute or ceremonious as the French. For 
example, the hat is raised to ladies only, and is worn in all 
public places, such as shops, caf^s, and museums, and sometimes 
even in the humbler kind of theatres. 

The fashionable hour for paying visits in London is between 2 
and 6 p.m. The proper mode of delivering a letter of introduction 
is in person, along with the bearer's visiting-card and address ; but 
when this is rendered impossible by the greatness of distance or 
other cause, the letter may be sent by post, accompanied by a few 
polite words of explanation. 

The usual dinner hour of the upper classes varies from 6 to 8 
or even 9 p.m. It is considered permissible for guests invited to 
a dinner-party to arrive a few minutes late, but they should take 
care never to be before the time. Gentlemen remain at table, over 
their wine, for a short time after the ladies have left, but the con- 
tinental indulgence of a post-prandial cigar is rarely permitted. 

Foreigners may often obtain, through their ambassadors, permis- 
sion to visit private galleries and collections which are not open to 
the ordinary English tourist. 

We need hardly caution new-comers against the artifices of pick- 
pockets and the wiles of impostors, two fraternities which are very 
numerous in London, It is even pivid.ewt to a.\oid si^eaking to 
strangeis in the street. All infoimatloii AeaVt^^^i^ tV^ \.w<0\«t \sivj 
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be obuined lioai ow» of the polit^meii. of whom about H\i>X> 
(300 moniited j perunbalate the streets of the metrupoUs . or at a 
iieighbooring shop. A (^onsidenb^e decree of eaation xiid prvseiico 
of mind is often leqiusice in crowing a «owded thoroa^hfaxe, and 
in entering or alijrittiag from a railway train or omnibus. The *rulo 
of the road' for foot-puBengers in baay streets is to keep to the 
right. Poor Deij^bovrhooda shoold be aToided after ni^htfalK 

Adi»mm«» of all ktada may be fonn^i in Ketiys P^t Of'ficf />«- 
rectory, a tldek Tolnme of 300») pages, whi»'h may be seen at aU 
the hotels and rafft and at most of the prin«'ipal shops. The ad- 
dresses of residents U the West End and other suburbs may aUo 
be obtained from BryjU'i Comi Guide, Webitfrs Roytil Red BtH>*. 
the Royal Blue Book, or Kelly'n Suburban THredory. 

Among the eharactenstie sights of London the primnpal is the 
Lord Mayors Skofw (9th Xot.). or the procession in which — main- 
taining an ancient and picturesque, though useless custom — the 
newly elected Lord Mayor moves, amid great pomp and ceremony, 
through the streets from the City to Westminster Hall in 0T\ler to 
take the oath of office. It is followetl by the great dinner in the 
Guildhall (p. 94). — On a very insignificant scale, but also possess- 
ing some interest of their own, are the Sweeps* May Day Gambots, 
or Jack-in-the-Green ; but the almost total disuse of climbing boys 
has depriTed this display of its original character. 

For the Hor^e Races and other sports taking place in or near 
London, see Section 14. 

22. Guilds, Charities, Societies, Clubs. 

Guilds. The City Companies or Guilds of London were ouoe 
upwards of one hundred in number, about eighty of which still 
exist, though few exercise their ancient privileges. About forty 
of them possess halls in which they transact business and hold 
festlTities ; the others meet either in rooms lent to tliem at Guild- 
hall, or at the offices of the respective clerks. All the companies 
except five are called Lioery Companies^ and the members are en- 
titled, on ceremonial occasions, to wear the liveries (gowns, furs, 
etc.) of their respective guilds. Many of the companies possess 
vast estates and revenues, while others possess neither halls nor 
almshouses, neither estates nor revenues, — nothing but ancient 
charters to which they reverentially cling. Some of the guildhouses 
are among the most interesting buildings in London, and arc no- 
ticed throughout the Handbook. The Twelve (Jreat (^ompanio«, 
wealthier and more influential than the rest, are the Mercen*, 
Grocers, Drapers, Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, Skinners, Merchant 
Tailors, Haberdashers, Sailers , ironmon9e.T%^ V'wX'^vw*^ ^w^ ^v^>^v- 
workers. Some of the compamea xft^ifc^^wX. \tx5^^^ w^^ T^iTvv 
tinet, and by their nnfamiU&x na.m<b% t^tAVlu^Vj S?^x^.%^»w^ 

Baedbker, London. 2nd Edit. 
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how completely they have outlived their original purpose. Suck 
are the Bowyers, Brodtrers^ Girdlers, Homers, Lorincrs (saddler's 
ironinougers), Patten Makers, and Scriveners. 

Cliarities. The charities of London are on a scale commensurate 
with the vastuess of the city, being, according to a classified Direc- 
tory lately issued , no fewer than 1030 in number. They comprise 
hospitals, dispensaries, asylums; bible, tract, missionary, and 
district visiting societies; provident homes, orphanages, etc. A 
tolerably complete catalogue will be found in Low's Handbook of 
the Charities of London. In 1878 the total voluntary subscriptions, 
donations, and bequests to these charities exceeded the enormous 
amount of 4,250,000^, or more than it. for every man, woman, 
and child in the capital. The following is a brief list of the chief 
general hospitals , besides which there are numerous special hos- 
pitals for cancer, smallpox, fever, consumption, eye and ear 
diseases, and so forth. 

Charing Cross — Agar Street, Strand. 

French Hospital — 40a Lisle Street and Leicester Square. 

German — Dalston. 

Great Northern — Caledonian Road. 

Guy's — St. Thomas Street, South wark. 

Kirhg's College — Carey Street, Strand. 

London — Whitechapel Road. 

Middlesex — Charles Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

University College, or North London — Gower Street. 

Royal Free — Gray's Inn Road. 

St. Bartholomew's — Smithfleld. 

St. George's — Hyde Park Corner. 

St. Mary's — Cambridge Place, Paddington. 

St. Thomas's — Albert Embankment. 

Westminster — Broad Sanctuary. 

Societies. The societies for the encouragement of industry, 
art, and science in London are extremely, numerous, and many of 
them possess most ample endowments. The names of a few of the 
most important may be given here , some of them being described 
at length in other parts of the Handbook : — 

Royal Society, 

Royal Academy, 

Society of Antiquaries, 

Geological Society, 

Royal Astronomical Society, 

Linna£an Society, 

Chemical Society, 

Royal Academy of Music, 4 Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 

Hoyal College of Physicians, Pall Mall East, corner of Trafalgar 
Square. 

lioynl College of Surgeons, lAncoW%lxvw¥Vfc\^%. 



Burlington House, Piccadilly. 
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Heralds' ColUgCj Qaeen Vietoria Street. 

Institution of CivU Engineers , 25 Gieat George Street, West- 
minster. 

Institute of British Arehiteets, 16 Lower Giosvenor Street, Gros- 
venor square. 

Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle Street, Pieeadilly. 

The CIvIm are chiefly devoted to social purposes. Most of the 
club-houses at the West End, particularly those in or near Pall Mall, 
are very handsome, and admirably fitted up, affording every possible 
comfort. To a bachelor in particular his ^elub' is a most serviceable 
institution. Members are admitted by ballot, but candidates are 
rejected by a certain small proportion of 'black balls' or dissentient 
votes. The entrance fee varies from 6l. bs, to 40^ (usually about 
25^.), and the annual subscription is firom Si. 3s. to ibl. ibs. The 
introduction of guests by a member is allowed in some, but not in 
all of the clubs. The cuisine is usually admirable. The wine and 
viands, which are sold at little more than cost price, often attain 
a pitoh of excellence unrivalled by the most elaborate and expensive 
restaurants. 

We append an alphabetical list of the most important clubs : — 

Alpine Club, 8 St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. 

Army and Navy Club , 36-39 Pall Mall , N. side , comer of 
George Street ; 2200 members. 

Arthurs Club, 69 St. James's Street. 

Athenaeum Club, 107 Pall Mall, the club of the liUrati ; 1200 
members. (Distinguished strangers visiting London may be elected 
honorary members of the Athensum during their temporary resi- 
dence in London.) 

Beaeonsfield Club, 68 Pall MaU. 

Boodle's Club , 28 St. James's Street (chiefly for country gen- 
tlemen). 

Brooks's Club, 60 St. James's Street. 

CarUon Club, 94 Pall Mall, the chief Conservative club ; 950 
members. 

City Carlton Club, 83 King William Street. 

City Liberal Club, Walbiook. 

City of London Chtb, 19 Old Broad Street, City. 

City United Club, Ludgate Circus. 

CivU & United Service aub, 316 Regent Street; 2500 members. 

Conservative C^ub, 74 St. James's Street ; 1200 members. 

Devonshire Club, 50 St. James's Street. 

East India United Service Club, 14 St. James's Square ; 2040 
members. 

Qarrick Club, 13 and 15 Qarrick Street, Coveut Gaxdft\\\ ^'SixNvN.- 
erary men and actors. 

Gresham CUih, 1 Gresham PUce, CVVj . 

Ouards- Club, 70 Pall Mali. 
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Hanover Square Club, Hanover Square ; 3000 members. 

Junior Army and Navy Club, 12 and 13 Grafton Street. 

Junior Athenaeum Club, 116 Piccadilly. 

Junior Carlton Club, 30-35 Pall Mall ; 2000 members. 

Junior United Service Club, corner of Regent Street and Charles 
Street ; 2000 members. 

Naval and Military Club, 94Rccadilly; 1620 members. 

New City Club, George Yard, Lombard. Streets 

New University Club, 57-58 St. James's Street. 

Oriental Club, 18 Hanover Square. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, 71-76 Pall Mall. (Those only who 
hare studied at Oxford or Cambridge are eligible as members of 
this club.) 

Pall MaU Club, 7 Waterloo Place. 

Reform Club, the chief Liberal Club, 104 Pall Mall ; 1400 
members. 

St. James's Club, 106 Piccadilly. 

St. Stephens Club, 1 Bridge Street, Westminster ; 1500 members. 

Temple Club, Arundel Street, Strand ; 2000 members. 

Thatched House Club (Civil Service Club), 86 St. James's Street. 

Travellers' Club, 106 Pall Mall. (Each member must have trav- 
elled at least 500 M. from London.) 

Turf Club, Piccadilly. 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, comer of Cockspur Street. 

United Service Club, 116 Pall Mall; 1550 members. (Members 
must not hold lower rank than that of major in the army, or com- 
mander in the navy.) 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, corner of Suflfolk Street. 

Verulam Club, 54 St. James's Street. 

Wanderers' Club, 9 Pall Mall. 

Whitehall Club, Parliament Street. 

White's Club, 38 St. James's Street. (This club was formerly 
celebrated for its high play.) 

Windham Club, 11 St. James's Square. 

23. Freliminary Eamble. 

Notliing is better calculated to afford the traveller some insight 
into the labyrinthine topography of London, to enable him to 
ascertain his bearings, and to dispel the flrst oppressive feeling of 
solitude and insignificance, than a drive through the principal 
quarters of the towji. 

The outside of an omnibus affords a much better view than a 

cab (fares, see p. 24), and, moreover, has the advantage of cheap- 

uess. If the driver, beside whom the stranger should sit, happens 

io be obliging (and a small gratuity v»i\\ gfcWftiiXVj TavlJiA VVov %0^.^ 

lie will afford much useful Informatlou aXjoul t\i^ ^i>>V^^'vft%*. ^^^^^- 
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merits , and other sights on the route ; hut care should he taken 
not to distract his attention when driying through crowded parts. 
Even without such assistance, however, our plan of the city, if 
carefully consulted, will supply all necessary information. If ladies 
are of the party, an open Fly (see p. 25) is the most comfortahle 
conveyance. 

Taking Hyde Park Comer , at the W. end of Piccadilly, as a con- 
venient starting-point, we mount one of the numerous omnibuses 
which ply to the Bank and London Bridge and traverse nearly 
the whole of the quarters lying on the N. bank of the Thames. 
Entering Piccadilly, we first pass, on the right, the Green Park, 
beyond which rises Buckingham Palace (p. 240). A little farther to 
the E., in the distance, we descry the towers of Westminster Abbey 
(p. 179) and the Houses of Parliament (p. 171). In Regent Street 
on the right, at some distance off, rises the York Column (p. 206). 
Passing Piccadilly Circus, we drive to the right through the Hay- 
market, at the end of which, on the left, is the theatre of that name 
(p. 36), and, on the right. Her Majesty's Opera House (p. 35). 
We now come to Trafalgar Square, with the Nelson Monument 
(p. 133) and the National Gallery (p. 135), On the right, in the 
direction of Whitehall, we observe the old statue of Charles I. 
Passing Charing Cross, with the large Charing Cross Hotel (p. 6) 
on the right, we enter the Strand, where the Adelphi, Lyceum, 
Gaiety, and other theatres lie on our left , and the Strand Theatre 
on our right (p. 36). Through Salisbury Street, on the right, a 
glimpse is obtained of Cleopatra's Needle (p. 107). ITarther on, on 
the left is Southampton Street, leading to Covent Garden (p. 1^7), 
and on the right Wellington Street, with Somerset House (p. 130) 
near the corner, leading to Waterloo Bridge (p. 131). Near the 
middle of the Strand we reach the churches of St. Mary le Strand 
(p. 130) and St. Clement Danes (p. 129). On the left we see the 
extensive new Law Courts (p. 127). Passing the site of Temple 
Bar (recently removed ; see p. 127), we now enter the City proper 
(p. 61). On the right of Fleet Street are several entrances to the 
Temple (p. 124), while on the left rises the church of St. Dunstan 
in the West (p. 123). At the end of Farringdon Street, diverging 
on the left, we notice the Holborn Viaduct Bridge (p. 90); on 
the right, in New Bridge Street, is the Ludgate Hill Station. We 
next drive up Ludgate Hill, pass St. Paul's Cathedral (p. 77) on 
the left, and turn to the left to Cheapside, noticing the monument 
of Sir Robert Peel (p. 87), a little to the N. of which is the General 
Post Office (p. 87). In Cheapside we observe Bow Church (p. 96) 
on the right, and near it the Guildhall (p. 94) at the end of King 
Street on the left. Quitting Cheapside, we enter the P<^^^^!ac^^'v»^ 
which the Mansion House (p. ^1^ m««^ ^w^tiTv^X.. <Ci^^^'^>x.'^ "vi^^ 
Mansion House is the Bank .oi ^\v%U\\^ ^. ^"^^ ^^^^^'^'^'f^^^^s 
the Royal Exchange (jp. 9^), ^Vt\i N^ eWVcw^wi'*' '^^aX^^& ^^ 
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We then drive through King William Street, with the Statue of 
William IV., ohserving the Monument (p. 104) on the left. 

We now quit the omnibus, and, after a walk across London 
Bridge (p. 103) and back, pass through part of Gracechurch Street 
on the right, and follow Fenchurch Street to the station of the Lon- 
don and Blackwall Railway. A train on this line carries us to 
Blackwall, whence we ascend the Thames by one of the Greenwich 
Steamers^ passing London Docks (p. 115), St. Katherine's Docks 
(p. 118), the Tower (p. 110), the Custom House (p. 105), and Bil- 
lingsgate (p. 105), to London Bridge. Here we may disembark, and 
take an omnibus back to Hyde Park Corner, or, continuing in 
the same boat, may pass under the Cannon Street Station Railway 
Bridge, Southwark Bridge (with St. Paul's rising on the right), 
the Chatham and Dover Bridge, and Blackfriars Bridge. Be- 
tween Blackfriars Bridge and Westminster runs the new Victoria 
Embankment (p. 106). On the right are the Temple and Somerset 
House (p. 130). The steamer then passes under Waterloo Bridge 
(p. 131), beyond which, to the right, on the Embankment, stands 
Cleopatra's Needle (p. 107). We alight at Charing Cross Pier, ad- 
jacent to the Charing Cross Railway Bridge, and re-embark in a Chelsea 
Boat^ which will convey us past Montague House (p. 171), Rich- 
mond Terrace, Westminster Bridge, and the Houses of Parliament 
(p. 171), behind which is Westminster Abbey (p. 179). On the left 
is the new Albert Embankment, with St. Thomas's Hospital (p. 275) ; 
and, farther on, Lambeth Palace (p. 275) with the Lollards' Tower, 
Lambeth Bridge, and, on the right, Millbank Penitentiary (p. 270). 
We then reach Vauxhall Bridge. From Vauxhall the traveller may 
walk or take a tramway car to Victoria Station, whence an omnibus 
will convey him to Oxford Street. 

In order to obtain a view of the quarters on the right (S.) bank 
of the Thames, or Surrey side, we take a light-green Atla^ omnibus 
(not a City Atlas) in Regent Circus, Oxford Street (Plan J 9), 
and drive through Regent Street, Regent's Quadrant, Regent Circus 
(Piccadilly), Regent Street (continued), Waterloo Place (with the 
Crimean Monument and the York Column), Pall Mall East, and 
Charing Cross to (right) Whitehall. Here we observe on the left 
Scotland Yard, the chief police-station of London, and Whitehall 
Chapel (p. 168), and on the right the Admiralty, the Horse Guards 
(p. 170), and the Government Offices. Our route next lies through 
Parliament Street, beyond which we pass Westminster Abbey 
(p. 179) and the Houses of Parliament (p. 171) on the right. The 
omnibus then crosses Westminster Bridge, with the Victoria Em- 
bankment on the left, and the Albert Embankment and St. Thomas's 
Hospital on the right. Traversing Westminster Bridge Road, we 
ohBeTYe at the end of it, on the right , Christchurch and Hawkstone 
Ma//, occupying the site of the xecently lemo-^e^ Ot^Vwx kviVwrn. 
/a L^mbetii Road we perceive tlie C\iui<ih qI ^X.. Gi^iOT?,^'^^^^'^^- 
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man Catholic Cathedral of Southwark, and, opposite to it, Bethlehem 
Hospital. On the W. side of Circus Place, with its ohelisk, rises 
the Blind Asylum. A little to the S. of this point, we arrive at the 
Elephant and Castle (on the right), where we alight, to resume our 
journey on a blue Waterloo omnibus. This takes us through London 
Koad to Waterloo Road, to the right of which are the Surrey Theatre 
(Blackfriars Road), Magdalene Hospital, and the Victoria Palace 
Theatre, and on the left the South Western Railway Station. We 
then cross Waterloo Bridge, drive along Wellington Street, passing 
Somerset House, and turn to the left into the Strand, which leads 
us to Charing Cross. 

Our first curiosity having thus been gratified by a general survey 
of London, we may now devote our attention to its collections, mon- 
uments, and buildings in detail. 

24. Disposition of Time. 

The most indefatigable sight-seer will take at least three weeks 
to obtain even a superficial acquaintance with London and its objects 
of interest. A plan of operations, prepared beforehand, will aid him 
in regulating his movements and economising his time. Fine days 
should be spent in visiting the docks, parks, gardens, and environs. 
Excursions to the country around London, in particular, should not 
be postponed to the end of one's sojourn, as otherwise the setting 
in of bad weather may altogether preclude a visit to the many 
beautiful spots in the neighbourhood. Rainy days had better be de- 
voted to the galleries and museums. 

The following list shows the days and hours when the various 
collections and other sights are accessible. The early forenoon and 
late afternoon hours may be appropriately spent in visiting the 
principal churches, many of which are open the whole day, or 
in walking in the parks or in the Zoological and the Botanical Gar- 
dens, while the evenings may be devoted to the theatres. The best 
time for a promenade in Regent Street or Hyde Park is between 4 
and 6 o'clock, when they both present a remarkably busy and attrac- 
tive scene. When the traveller happens to be near London Bridge 
he should take the opportunity of crossing it in order to obtain a 
view of the Port of London and its adjuncts, with its sea-going 
vessels arriving or departing, the innumerable river craft of all sizes, 
and the vast traffic in the docks. A trip to Gravesend (see p. 318) 
should by all means be taken in order to obtain a proper view of 
the shipping, no other port in the world presenting such a sight. 

The following data, though carefully revised down to the begin- 
ning of 1879, are liable to frequent alteration. The traveller is 
therefore recommended to consult one of the \kivcv.'5x^'«\ X^'sis^^^ 
newspapers with regard to tbe 8\^\i\.% ol V\^fe ^«1 « ^'^x. X\aX. ^'^'«s^ "^^"^ 
include parka, gardens, and otVvex ^\».<5.fe^ ^V\<5)tv ., wv ^»J^^ ^'s^'^ ^"^"^ 
at least, are open to the pu\)\ic ^at\%. 
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Academy of Arts (p. 208), exhibition of paintings and sculpture, 
from May to the beginning of August, open daily 10-7 (!«.)• 

Alexandra Palace^ MusweU Hill (p. 304), daily (except Sun- 
days), from 1^ a.m. till the eyening. 

Bethnal Green Museum (p. 120), open free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; other days 10-4, 5, or 6, ad- 
mission 6d. 

**BrUish Museum (p. 218) , daily from 10 a.m. (Sat. 12 noon) 
till 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the season (on Mondays and Sa- 
turdays in summer till 7 or 8 p.m.); the reading-room is open to 
readers daily from 9 a.m. Both the Museum and Reading Room 
are closed on the first seven days of February, May, and October, 
and on Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and Christmas Day. 

Chelsea Hospital (p. 271), daily, 10-1 and 2-7. 

* Crystal Palace, Sydenham (p. 282), open daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, from 10 a.m. till the evening, sometimes as late as 10 or 
11 p.m. Admission is. ; Saturday occasionally 2s. 6d. ; special days 
dearer ; children half-price. 

*Dulwich Gallery (p. 288), daily, Sundays excepted, 10-5, in 
winter 10-4. 

Foundling Hospital (p. 213), Mon. 10-4, and Sun. after morn- 
ing service. 

Geological Museum {^.1^^\ Mon. and Sat. 10-10, Tues., Wed., 
and Thurs. 10-5 ; closed 10th Aug. to 10th Sept. 

Greenwich Hospital (p. 278), daily from 10 a.m. (Sund. from 
1 p.m.) to dusk, but not later than 6 p.m. 

Guildhall Museum (p. 95), daily, in summer 10-5 ; in winter 
10-4. 

^Hampton Court Gallery (p. 292), daily (Sundays included), 
except Fridays, 10-6 ; in winter 10-4. 

Horticultural Society's Gardens (p. 254), daily, in summer from 
9, in winter from 10, till dusk ; admission 1«., Mondays 6d. ; Satur- 
day promenades and show days dearer. 

* India Museum (p. 255), daily 10-6; Mon. and Sat. Id., other 
days 6d. 

"^Kew Gardens (p. 298), daily, 1-6; Sundays 2-6 p.m. 

'^*National Gallery (p. 135), Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays, 10-6, in winter 10-5. 

^National Portrait Gallery (p. 267), on the same days as South 
Kensington Museum (see below), 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m. On 
the days when 6d. is charged for admission to the Museum, the visi- 
tor may without extra charge visit the Portrait Gallery also. 

* Parliament, Houses of (y. 171), Saturday 10-4; by order obtained 
at the Lord Chamberlain's Oflice, near the Victoria Tower. 

Royal College of Surgeons (p. 164), Mondays, Tuesdays, Wed- 
- nesdays, and Thursdays, 12-5 in summer, and 12-4 in winter ; by 
special permisaion. 
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*Saint Paul's Cathedral (p. 77), daily, 8-6, except Sundays and 
the hours of divine service (admission to the crypt, galleries, and 
ball, see p. 80). 

Soane Museum (jp. 165), Wed,, Thurs., andFrid. ii| April, May, 
and June, and Wed. and Thurs. in Feb., March, July, and August; 
from 11 to 5. 

Society of Arts (p. 132), daily, except Wednesdays, 10-4 p.m. 

**8outk Kensington Museum (p. 255), Mondays, Tuesdays, and 

Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., gratis; Wednesdays, Thursdays, 

and Fridays, 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the season, 

admission 6(2. 

TempU Church (p. 124), daily, 10-12 and 1-4 o'clock, fee 6d. 
The rotunda is open to the public on Sundays during divine service. 
*Tower (p. 110), daily, 10-4 p.m., except Sundays ; Mondays and 
Saturdays free ; other days. Armoury 6d. and Crown Jewels Orf. 

United Service Museum (p. 169), daily, except Fridays and Sun- 
days, 11-5, in winter 11-4 p.m. 

** Westminster Abbey (p. 179), daily, except Sundays, 9 a.m. till 
dusk. Admission to the chapels 6d. ; on Mondays free. Divine ser- 
vice on Sundays. 

^Zoological Gardens (p. 214), daily, except Sundays (when mem- 
bers only are admitted); admission Is., Mondays 6d. 

The royal palaces, the mansions of the nobility and gentry, the 
the Bank , the Mint, the Times Printing Office, and other objects 
of interest for which a special permission is required, can be visited 
only on the days and at the hours indicated in the order. 

Diary. 

(To be compared with the above alphabetical list.) 

Sundays. Hampton Court, Picture Gallery 10-6, in winter 
10-4. — Kew Gardens, 2-6. — Greenwich Hospital, Pictures, 
1 p.m. to dusk. — Foundling Hospital, after morning service. 

Mondays. Tower, 10-4, free. — Temple Church, 10-12 and 1-4, ■ 
fee 6rf. — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, in summer 4- 6 also. — Natio- • 
nal Gallery, 10-6, in winter 10-5. — Royal College of Surgeons, by 
permission, 12-5, in winter 12-4. — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 
(crypt, clock, bell, whispering gallery, etc., various fees). — South 
Kensington Mpseum, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., gratis. — National Por- 
trait Gallery, 10-10, gratis. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10-10, 
gratis. — Geological Museum, 10-10. — British Museum, 10 to 
4-8. — United Service. Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4, by per- 
mission. — India Museum, 10-6 (Id.). — Foundling Hospital, 
10-4. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10- 1 
and 2-7. — Society of Arts, 10-4. — GuildhaU^vv*.«vYwv^V^\s^'^^x 
5. — Zoological Gardens , from ^ a.m. V^d,^. -- Y^o^'Cv'tN^v.vv'siv^^- 
deuB, 9 or iO till dusk (6d.). — ¥^cvj ^«t^<&m, V-^, — ^xSN:*ev^ 
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Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till du8k(l«.). — Alexandra Palace, 
from 10 a.m. (Is.). 

Tuesdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries 6rf., crown jewels 6rf.). — 
Temple Church, 10-12 and 1-4 (6rf.). — Westminster Abbey, 
9-3, in summer 9-6 (chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 
(crypt, etc. , various fees). — National Gallery, 10-6. — Royal College 
of Surgeons, 10 to 4 or 5. — South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m., gratis. — National Portrait Gallery, 10-10, gratis. — 
Bethnal Green Museum, 10-10, gratis. — British Museum, 10 to 

4, 5, or 6. — Geological Museunj, 10-5. — United Service Museum, 
il-5, in winter 11-4. — India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Guildhall 
Museum, 10-4 or 5. — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (la.)* "^ 
Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10a.m. (1«.). — Kew Gardens, 
1-6. — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 
10-6. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (1«.)- — 
Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (1«.)' — Greenwich Hospital, 10 
till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Society of Arts, 10-4. 

Wednesdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries-, etc., 1«.). — Temple 
Church, 10-i2 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in 
summer 4-6 also (6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). 

— National Gallery, 10-6. — Royal College of Surgeons, 12 to 4 or 

5. — South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. till dusk (6rf.). — National 
Portrait Gallery, 10 a.m. till dusk (6d.). — Bethnal Green Museum, 
10 to 4, 5, or 6 (6d.). — India Museum , 10-6 (6d.). — Guildhall 
Museum , 10 to 4 or 5. — Geological Museum, 10-5 — British 
Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — Soane Museum, by card obtained within, 
from Feb. to Aug., 11-5. — United Service Museum, 10-5, in winter 
11-4. — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (is.'). — Dulwich Gallery, 
10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (1«.). — Alexandra Palace, from 
10 a.m. (Is.). — Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (1«.). 

— Kew Gardens, 1-6. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to 6. — Chelsea 
Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

Thursdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc., 1«.). — Temple Church, 
10-12 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 
4-6 also (chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). 

— South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. till dusk (6d.). — National 
Portrait Gallery, 10 till dusk. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10 till 
dusk. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — Geological Museum, 
10-5. — Soane Museum (Feb. to Aug.), 11-5. — Guildhall Museum, 
10 to 4 or 5. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4. — 
India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. 
(is.'). — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton 
Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk. 

{'^s.J. — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. ^^.s.^. — HQTt\<j.uUural 
OardenSj from 9 or 10 a.m. (Is.). — Kew Ow^eiv^A-^- — ^^'^^^^^- 
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wich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

— Society of Arts, 10-4. 

Fridays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc. is.'). — Temple Church, 
10-12 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 
4-6 also (chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). 

— Soane Museum (April, May, and June), 11-5. — South Ken- 
sington Museum , 10 a.m. till dusk (6d.). — National Portrait 
Gallery, 10 till dusk. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10 till dusk. — 
Guildhall Museum, 10 to 4 or 5. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. 

— India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to dusk. 

— Chelsea Hospital, 10-2 and 2-7. — Horticultural Gardens, from 

9 or 10 a.m. (1«.)- — ^^^ Gardens, 1-6. — Society of Arts, 10-4. 

— Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (Is.)- — Dulwich Gallery, 
10-5, in winter 10-4. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till 
dusk (Is.)* — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (1».)* 

Saturdays. Tower, 10-4, free. — Temple Church, 10-12 and 
1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 4-6 also 
(chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). — 
National Gallery, 10-6. — Houses of Parliament, 10-4. — South 
Kensington Museum , 10-10, free. — National Portrait Gallery, 
10-10. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10-10. — Guildhall Museum, 

10 to 4 or 5. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4. 

— Geological Museum, 10-10. — British Museum, 12 to 4-8. — 
India Museum, 10-6 (Id.). — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. 
(Is.). — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court 
Gallery, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 12 to dusk (occasion- 
ally 2«. 6d.). — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (Is.). — Chelsea 
Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — 
Horticultural Gardens, 9 or 10 till dusk (Is). — Kew Gardens, 1-6. 

— Society of Arts, 10-2. 

25. Books relating to London. 

The following are some of the best and latest works on London 
and its neighbourhood, to which the visitor desirous of farther in- 
formation than can be obtained in a guide-book may be referred. 

Walks in London, hy Augustus J. C. Hare; 2 vols., illustrated ; 
London, 1878, revised edition 1879. 

Northern Heights of London, by Wm, Howitt ; illustrated ; 1869. 

Thome's Handbook to the Environs (20 M.) of London; 1877. 

Round about London (12 miles), by a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries; 4th ed., 1878. 

In and out of London , by W. J. Loftie, B. A., F. S. A. ; illu- 
strated ; 1876. 

Memorials of the Savoy, by W. J. Loftie { ill\j«tT^\fci^\ V«v^^"^> 
1878. 

ATn/fAt's London and Timbs' C\ix\oaU\ft*,<i^m\^\v^^%N^^'^^^^^ 
in parts, hegnn in 1877. 
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Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (!«.). — Alexandra Palace, 
from 10 a.m. (la.). 

Tuesdays. Tower, 10-4 (arnionries 6rf., crown jewels 6rf.). — 
Temple Church, 10-12 and 1-4 (6rf."). — Westminster Abbey, 
9-3, in summer 9-6 (chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 
(crypt, etc. , various fees). — National Gallery, 10-6. — Royal College 
of Surgeons, 10 to 4 or 5. — South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m., gratis. — National Portrait Gallery, 10-10, gratis. — 
Bethnal Green Museum, 10-10, gratis. — British Museum, 10 to 

4, 5, or 6. — Geological Museunj, 10-5. — United Serrice Museum, 
il-5, in winter 11-4. — India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Guildhall 
Museum, 10-4 or 5. — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (la.)* """ 
Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10a.m. (!«.). — Kew Gardens, 
1-6. — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 
10-6. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (!«.)• — 
Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (1«.). — Greenwich Hospital, 10 
till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Society of Arts, 10-4. 

Wednesdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries*, etc.. Is.). — Temple 
Church, 10-12 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in 
summer 4-6 also (6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (yarious fees). 

— National Gallery, 10-6. — Royal College of Surgeons, 12 to 4 or 

5. — South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. till dusk (6rf.). — National 
Portrait Gallery, 10 a.m. till dusk (6d.). — Bethnal Green Museum, 
10 to 4, 5, or 6 (6d.). — India Museum , 10-6 (6d.). — Guildhall 
Museum , 10 to 4 or 5. — Geological Museum, 10-5 — British 
Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — Soane Museum, by card obtained within, 
from Feb. to Aug., 11-5. — United Service Museum, 10-5, in winter 
11-4. — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (la.). — Dulwich Gallery, 
10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (1«.). — Alexandra Palace, from 
10 a.m. (la.). — Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (la.). 

— Kew Gardens, 1-6. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to 6. — Chelsea 
Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

Thursdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc., la.). — Temple Church, 
10-12 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 
4-6 also (chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). 

— South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. till dusk (6d.j. — National 
Portrait Gallery, 10 till dusk. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10 till 
dusk. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — Geological Museum, 
10-5. — Soane Museum (Feb. to Aug.), 11-5. — Guildhall Museum, 
10 to 4 or 5. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4. — 
India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. 
(la.). — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton 
Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk. 

{'^s.J. — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (is.Y — Horticultural 
OardenSj from 9 or 10 a.m. (la.). — Kew Ow^eiv^A-^- — ^^'^«^- 
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wich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

— Society of Arts, 10-4. 

Fridays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc. l8.). — Temple Church, 
10-12 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 
4-6 also (chapels Gd.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). 

— Soane Museum (April, May, and June), 11-5. — South Ken- 
sington Museum, 10 a.m. till dusk (6d.). — National Portrait 
Gallery, 10 till dusk. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10 till dusk. — 
Guildhall Museum, 10 to 4 or 5. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. 

— India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to dusk. 

— Chelsea Hospital, 10-2 and 2-7. — Horticultural Gardens, from 

9 or 10 a.m. (1«.)- — ^^"^ Gardens, 1-6. — Society of Arts, 10-4. 

— Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (Is.). — Dulwich Gallery, 
10-5, in winter 10-4. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till 
dusk (Is.)* — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (1«.)- 

Saturdays. Tower, 10-4, free. — Temple Church, 10-12 and 
1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 4-6 also 
(chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). — 
National Gallery, 10-6. — Houses of Parliament, 10-4. — South 
Kensington Museum , 10-10, free. — National Portrait Gallery, 
10-10. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10-10. — Guildhall Museum, 

10 to 4 or 5. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4. 

— Geological Museum, 10-10. — British Museum, 12 to 4-8. — 
India Museum, 10-6 (Id.). — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. 
(Is.). — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court 
Gallery, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 12 to dusk (occasion- 
ally 2». 6d.). — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (Is.). — Chelsea 
Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — 
Horticultural Gardens, 9 or 10 till dusk (Is). — Kew Gardens, 1-6. 

— Society of Arts, 10-2. 

25. Books relating to London. 

The following are some of the best and latest works on London 
and its neighbourhood , to which the visitor desirous of farther in- 
formation than can be obtained in a guide-book may be referred. 

Walks in London, hy Augustus J, C. Hare; 2 vols., illustrated ; 
London, 1878. revised edition 1879. 

Northern Heights of London, by Wm. Howitt ; illustrated ; 1869. 

Thome's Handbook to the Environs (20 M.) of London; 1877. 

Round about London (12 miles), by a FeUow of the Society of 
Aritiquaries ; 4th ed., 1878. 

In and out of London, by W. J. Loftie, B. A., F. S. A. ; illu- 
strated ; 1876. 

Memorials of the Savoy, by W. J. Loftie ; lllw«ttt.\«^\ V'^^A^s^^ 
1878. 

JiTnif^Ai's London and Timbs' CuT\o%\t\e%,<iWBy^\v^^%^^^^^^ 
in parts, begun in 1877. 
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Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till du8k(l«.). — Alexandra Palace, 
from 10 a.m. (i8.\ 

Tuesdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries 6rf., crown jewels 6rf.). — 
Temple Church, 10-12 and 1-4 (6rf.). — Westminster Abbey, 
9-3, in summer 9-6 (chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 
(crypt, etc. , various fees). — National Gallery, 10-6. — Royal College 
of Surgeons, 10 to 4 or 5. — South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m., gratis. — National Portrait Gallery, 10-10, gratis. — 
Bethnal Green Museum, 10-10, gratis. — British Museum, 10 to 

4, 0, or 6. — Geological Museunj, 10-5. — United Service Museum, 
11-5, in winter 11-4. — India Museum, 10-6 (6rf.). — Guildhall 
Museum, 10-4 or 5. — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (1».). — 
Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10a.m. (1«.). — Kew Gardens, 
1-6. — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 
10-6. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (1«.). — 
Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (Is.). — Greenwich Hospital, 10 
till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Society of Arts, 10-4. 

Wednesdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries-, etc., la.). — Temple 
Church, 10-i2 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in 
summer 4-6 also (6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (yarious fees). 

— National Gallery, 10-6. — Royal College of Surgeons, 12 to 4 or 

5. — South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. till dusk (6rf.). — National 
Portrait Gallery, 10 a.m. till dusk (6d.). — Bethnal Green Museum, 
10 to 4, 5, or 6 (6d.). — India Museum , 10-6 (6d.). — Guildhall 
Museum , 10 to 4 or 5. — Geological Museum, 10-5 — British 
Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — Soane Museum, by card obtained within, 
from Feb. to Aug., 11-5. — United Service Museum, 10-5, in winter 
11-4. — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (1«.). — Dulwich Gallery, 
10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (1«.)' — Alexandra Palace, from 
10 a.m. (Is.). — Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (1«.). 

— Kew Gardens, 1-6. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to 6. — Chelsea 
Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

Thursdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc., is."). — Temple Church, 
10-12 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 
4-6 also (chapels 6(i.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). 

— South Kensington Museum, 10a.m. till dusk (6d.j. — National 
Portrait Gallery, 10 till dusk. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10 till 
dusk. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — Geological Museum, 
10-5. — Soane Museum (Feb. to Aug.), 11-5. — Guildhall Museum, 
10 to 4 or 5. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4. — 
India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. 
(Is.). — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton 
Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk. 

{'/s.J. — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. ^^.s.^. — ^QTt\<j.w\t\LTal 
OardenBj from 9 oriOa.m, (Is.). — Kew Ow^eiv^A-^- — ^^'i^^- 
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wich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

— Society of Arts, 10-4. 

Fridays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc. 1«.). — Temple Church, 
10-12 and 1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 
4-6 also (chapels 6rf.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). 

— Soane Museum (April, May, and June), 11-5. — South Ken- 
sington Museum , 10 a.m. till dusk (6d.). — National Portrait 
Gallery, 10 till dusk. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10 till dusk. — 
Guildhall Museum, 10 to 4 or 5. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. 

— India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to dusk. 

— Chelsea Hospital, 10-2 and 2-7. — Horticultural Gardens, from 

9 or 10 a.m. (1«.)- — ^^"^ Gardens, 1-6. — Society of Arts, 10-4. 

— Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (Is.). — Dulwich Gallery, 
10-5, in winter 10-4. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till 
dusk (1«.)* — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (1«.)* 

Saturdays. Tower, 10-4, free. — Temple Church, 10-12 and 
1-4 (6d.). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 4-6 also 
(chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 8-6 (various fees). — 
National Gallery, 10-6. — Houses of Parliament, 10-4. — South 
Kensington Museum, 10-10, free. — National Portrait Gallery, 
10-10. — Bethnal Green Museum, 10-10. — Guildhall Museum, 

10 to 4 or 5. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4. 

— Geological Museum, 10-10. — British Museum, 12 to 4-8. — 
India Museum, 10-6 (Id.). — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. 
(Is.). — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court 
Gallery, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 12 to dusk (occasion- 
ally 2«. 6d.). — Alexandra Palace, from 10 a.m. (Is.). — Chelsea 
Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — 
Horticultural Gardens, 9 or 10 till dusk (Is). — Kew Gardens, 1-6. 

— Society of Arts, 10-2. 

25. Books relating to London. 

The following are some of the best and latest works on London 
and its neighbourhood, to which the visitor desirous of farther in- 
formation than can be obtained in a guide-book may be referred. 

Walks in London, by Augustus J. C. Hare ; 2 vols., illustrated ; 
London, 1878, revised edition 1879. 

Northern Heights of London, by Wm. Howitt ; illustrated ; 1869. 

Thome's Handbook to the Environs (20 M.) of London ; 1877. 

Round about London (12 miles), by a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries; 4th ed., 1878. 

In and out of London, by W. J. Loftie, B. A., F. S.A. ; illu- 
strated; 1876. 

Memorials of the Savoy, by W, J. Loftit \ \l\\\»XT^\fti,^\V«^^^"^> 
1878. 

JiTn^fAi's London and Timbs' C\itVo«\1\^*, woi^V^^fe^N'^^ 
in parts, begun in 1877. 
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CasselVs Old and New London ; illustrated ; by W. Thoffibury 
and E. Walford ; 1878. 

London in the Jacobite Times, by />r. Doran ; 2 vols, 1877. 

The Romance of London, by J. Timbs; 1865. 

Curiosities of London, by J. Timbs; 2 vols; 1871. 

Town, by Leigh Hunt; illustrated; last ed. 1872. 

Old Court Suburb (^Kensington), by Leigh Hunt ; 1860. 

Saunter through tbe West End, by Leigh Hunt; 1861. 

Twice round the Clock, by George Augustus Sola; 1879. 

Whitakers Almanack i^i 8.) gives a large amount of useful infor- 
mation in a condensed form. 



I. THE CITY. 



1. St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The City J already noticed in the Introduction as the commercial 
centre of London, has sometimes also not unaptly been termed its 
capital. In the yery heart of it,, conspicuously situated on a slight 
eminence , stands Loudon's most prominent building , "tit. Paul's 

Cathedral (PI. W. 39 ; ///). 

Some authorities maintain that in pagan times a temple of Diana 
occupied the site of St. Paul's, hut Sir Christopher Wren rejected this 
idea. Still the spot must at least haye heen one of some sanctity, to judge 
from the cinerary urns and other vessels found here, and Wren was of 
opinion, from remains discovered in digging the foundations of the present 
edifice, that there had heen a church on this spot built by Christians in 
the time of the Romans, and demolished by the Pagan Saxons. It is 
believed to have been restored by Ethelbert,' King of Kent, about A.D. 
610. This building was burned down in 961 , and rebuUt within a year. 
It was again destroyed by fire in 1087, but was soon re-erected, and 
in 1315 was furnished with a timber spire, covered with lead, 520 ft. 
high. The spire was injured by lightning in 1445, but was restored, and 
it continued standing till 1561, when it fell a prey to the flames. The 
church itself. Old St. Paul''s, was damaged by this fire, and fell into 
a very dilapidated condition. Xear the church once stood the celebrated 
Cross of St. Paul (Powle's Cross), where sermons were preached, papal 
bulls promulgated, heretics made to recant, and witches to confess, and 
where the Pope's condemnation of Luther was proclaimed in the presence 
of "Wolsey. The cross and adjacent pulpit were at length removed by 
order of parliament in 1643. 

The subterranean portions of the half-ruined church were used as work- 
shops and wine-cellars. A theatre was erected against one of the outer 
walls, and the nave was converted into a public promenade , the once 
famous PatiVs Walk. The Protector Somerset fin the reign of Kdward VI.) 
went so far as to employ the stones of the ancient edifice in the con- 
struction of his palace (Somerset House, p. 130). In the reign of Charles I. 
an extensive restoration was undertaken, and a beautiful portico built by 
Jnigo Jones. The civil war. however, put an end to this work. After 
the Restoration, when the church was about to be repaired, its remains 
were completely destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666 (p. 104). — Among 
the numerous historical reminiscences attaching to Old St. Paul's, we 
may mention that it was the burial-place of a long series of illustrious 
persons , and the scene of Wyckliffe's citation for heresy in 1337, and of 
the burning of Tyndale's New Testament in 1527. 

The present church , designed by Sir Christopher Wreri , and 
begun in 1675,' was opened for divine service in 1697, and com- 
pleted in 1710. It is interesting to notice that the whole build- 
ing was completed by one architect, Sit ^\vT\sXsy^V«t.^\^^\\^ "3^^\^^^ 
one master mason, Thomas Strowg, \m(VeilQ\\fe^A^^^^^^«^^^^^^^^. 
The greater part of the cost of col\stt\JHi\vo\\^^n ,^'b^X?s^^^^'*'^^^ 
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by a tax on coal. Sir Christopher Wren received daring the build- 
ing of the cathedral a salary of 200^. a year. 

The church, which resembles St. Peer's at Rome, though much 
smaller, is in the form of a Latin cross. The nave is 500ft. in 
length and 118 ft. broad, and the transept is 250 ft. long. The in- 
ner dome is 225 ft., the outer, from the pavement to the top of the 
cross, 404 ft. in height. In the original model the plan of the build- 
ing was that of a Greek cross, having over the centre a large dome, 
supported by eight pillars ; but the court party, which was favour- 
able to Roman Catholicism , insisted , notwithstanding Wren's op- 
position , on the erection of the cathedral with a long nave and an 
extensive choir, suitable for the Romish ritua.1. 

The church is so hemmed in by streets and houses that it is 
difficult to find a point of view whence the colossal proportions of 
the building can be properly realised. The best idea of the ma- 
jestic dome, allowed to be the finest known, is obtained from a 
distance, e.g, from Blackfriars Bridge. St. Paul's is the third largest 
church in Christendom, being surpassed only by St. Peter's at Rome 
and the Cathedral of Milan. 

Exterior. The West Facade, towards Ludgate Street, was 
brought better to view in 1873 by the removal of the railing which 
formerly surrounded the whole church. In front of it rises a Sicthte 
of Queen Annej with England, France, Ireland, and America at 
her feet, by Bird, erected in 1712. The facade, 180 ft. in breadth, 
is approached by a flight of 22 marble steps, and presents a double 
portico, the lower part of which consists of 12 coupled Corinthian 
pillars, 50ft. high, and the upper of 8 Composite pillars, 40ft. 
high. On the apex of the pediment above the second row of 
pillars , which contains a relief of the Conversion of St. Paul by 
Bird, rises a statue of St. Paul 15 ft. in height, with St. Peter 
and St. James on his right and left. On each side of the facade is 
a campanile tower, 222 ft. in height, with statues of the four Evan- 
gelists at the angles. The one on the N. side contains a fine peal 
of bells, hung in 1878. Each arm of the transept is terminated by a 
semicircular portico , adorned with five statues of the Apostles , by 
Bird, Over the S. portico is a phoBuix , with the inscription *Re- 
surgam', by Cibber ; over the N. portico, the English arms. In re- 
ference to the former it is related, that, when the position and 
dimensions of the great dome had been marked out, a labourer was 
ordered to bring a stone from the rubbish of the old cathedral to be 
placed as a guide to the masons. The stone which he happened to 
bring was a piece of a gravestone with nothing of the inscription 
remaining save the one word 'Resurgam' in large letters. This in- 
cident was regarded as a favourable omen, and the word accordingly 
adopted as a motto. At the E. end the church terminates in a circular 
projection or apse. The balustrade, about ^ ix, \i\%h., ou the top of 
the N. and S. walU was erected coutrai^ Xo t\vft mtiti^* oIN^t^^., 
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and is considered by modem architects a mistake. A drum In two 
seo.tions , the lower embellished with Corinthian , the upper with 
Composite columns, bears the finely proportioned double Dome, the 
outer part of which consists of wood covered with lead. The Lantern 
above it is supported by a hollow cone of brickwork resting upon 
the inner dome. On the top of the lantern is a ball, snrmoiuited by 
a cross, the ball and cross together weighing 8960 pounds. The ball 
is 6ft. ill diameter, and can hold ten or twelve persons— 

The church is open daily from 8 a.m. till dusk. The»moiiameuts 
may be inspected, free of charge, at any time, except during divine 
service, which takes place daily at 10 a.m. and 4p.m. in the 
choir, and on Sundays at 10.30a.m. and 3. 15 and 7 p.m. under 
the dome. There is also on week-days a daily service at 8 a.m. 
and a short service at 8 p.m. in the chapel at the end of the 
crypt, while the Holy Communion is celebrated every week-day 
at 8 a.m. in the chapel at the end of the N. aisle. The choir is 
closed except during divine service. The upper parts of the build- 
ing and the vaults are shown (except during divine service) by 
tickets, prociirable in the S. transept at the following charges : — 

Whispering Gallery and the two external galleries (♦Stone 

Gallery and Golden Gallery) - 6d. 

Ascent to the Ball (not recommended, p. 84) .... Is. 6d. 

Library, Large Bell , and Geometrical Staircase (hardly 

worth seeing, p. 84) - 6ci. 

Clock (uninteresting) - 2d. 

*Crypt and Vaults - 6d. 

The usual Entrancb is on the N. side. The Intb&ior is im- 
posing from the beauty and vastness of its proportions, but strikes 
one as bare and dark. Recently, however, mainly owing to the 
praiseworthy exertions of the late DeanMilman, a considerable sum 
of money has been subscribed for the embellishment of the interior 
with marble, gilding, mosaics, and stained glass; but there is 
much diversity of view on the subject, and the scheme at present 
makes no progress. The dome is adorned with eight scenes from 
the life of St. Paul in grisaille by ThomhiU, restored in 1854, but 
hardly visible from below (see p. 85). The two large mosaics in 
the spandrils of the dome , by Salviati , represent Isaiah and St. 
Matthew. It is intended to fill the remaining spaces with tlgures 
of the three other Evangelists and the three other major Prophets. 
The Organ, which is one of the finest in Great Britain, is divided 
into two parts, one on each side of the choir, with connecting 
mechanism under the clioir flooring. The builder, Mr. Willis, in con- 
structing it, used some of the pipes of the old organ by Father Smith 
or Schmitz, which dated ba(;k to 1694. The choir contains some ad- 
wirahle wood-carving by Urinling Gibbons. Above the N. door is the 
tablet in memory of Sir ChristopVier ^Tei\ , 'wV^ ^e^ m^ctv^tvQw 
containing the celebrated words, ^Lector, si monumenlum te^v^vtVa., 
cireumsj)icG\ This tablet formerly stooOi at tti^ fc\\U^\v<i^ ^.Q>^^^ 'i^^'^- 
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The numerous monuments of celebrated Englishmen (chiefly 
nayal and military offtcersl , which make the church a kind of 
national Temple of Fame (though second to Westminster Abbey, 
p. 179), are very rarely of artistic value, while many are remarkable 
for egiegiously bad taste. The most interesting are the following, 
beginning from the door of the N. Tbansept : — 

L. OenercUa Gore and Skerret (d. 1814), by Chantrey, 

L. Sir JCharles James Napier {d. 1853); statue hy Adams ^ *a 
prescient (ioneral, a beneficent Governor, a ju8tMan'(comp. p. 134). 

R. Admiral Lord Duncan (d. 1804), who defeated the Dutch 
in the naval battle of Camperdown ; statue by Weatmacott. 

L. General Sir William Ponsonby (d. 1815), *who fell glor- 
iously in the battle of Waterloo', by Baity; a nude dying hero, 
crowned by the Goddess of Victory, with a falling horse in the rear. 

L. Captains James Robert Moase and Edward Riou (d. 1801) ; 
sarcophagus and two allegorical figures , with medallion-portraits, 
by Rossi. 

L. Admiral Charles Napier (d. 1860), commander of the Eng- 
lish Baltic fleet in 1854, with portrait in relief. 

L. Henry Hallam (d. 1859) , the famous historian ; statue by 
Theed. 

To the right, above the niche: Major^General Bowes (d. 1812), 
who fell at the storming of Salamanca ; bas-relief by Chantrey. 

To the left, above the door : General Le Marehant (d. 1812), 
who also perished at Salamanca, by Rossi. 

L. *Dr. Samuel Johnson (d. 1785), the great lexicographer, 
statue by Bacon. 

We have now arrived at the entrance to the choir , along the 
S. wall of the passage round which are ranged the following four 
monuments: — 

Reginald Heber^ Bishop of Calcutta (d. 1826) ; a kneeling figure 
in episcopal robes, by Chanirey. The relief on the pedestal repre- 
sents the prelate confirming converted Indians. 

Charles J. Blomfield, Bishop of London (d. 1857) ; sarcophagus 
with recumbent figure, by G. Richmond. 

Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul's (d. 1868); sarcophagus 
and recumbent figure, by Williamson. 

Dr. Donne, the poet. Dean of St. Paul's from 1621 till his death 
in 1631, a sculptured figure in a shroud, in a niche in the wall, by 
Nicholas Stofhe (the only uninjured monument from old St. Paul's). 

Leaving the passage round the choir, we pass, at the entrance, 
on the left, a handsome pulpit of coloured marbles, erected to the 
memory of Captain Fitzgerald. Then — 

In the S. Transept : — 

L. John Howard (i^L. 1790), t^ep\v\\A\v\\v\cr^\«X%?X"aX\v^^i^'^^^^^^ 
On the scToU in the left hand ate vwiiUeiW V^^ ^ot^^^ '-PVvu ^^^ _^^, 
improvement of prisons and KospildU' i \\i<i ^^^"^ ^^^^ \v^^^ 
BAKDBXEBf London. 2nd Edit. ^ 
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key. He died at Cherson in the S. of Rnssia , while on a journey 
which he had undertaken ^to ascertain the cause of and find an 
efficacious remedy for the plague\ This monument was the first 
admitted to St. Paul's. 

To the right , above the niche : Colonel Cadogan (killed at 
Vittoria in 1813), by Chantrey. 

To the left above the crypt door : Qeneial Robert Ross (d. 181 4j, 
by Kendrick. 

L. Major-Oeneral Sir John Thomas Jories (A. 1843), by Befcnc*. — 
Opposite — 

R. Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence (d. 1867), who died at the 
defence of Lucknow, by Lough, 

L. Admiral Earl Howe {&. 1799), by Flaxman. Behind the 
statue of the hero is Britannia in armour ; to the left Fame and 
Victory ; on the right reposes the British lion. — Adjoining — 

L. Admiral Lord CoUingwood (d. 1810), Nelson's companion 
in arms (p. 85), by Westma^ott, 

L. Joseph MaUord William Turner (d. 1851), the celebrated 
painter ; statue by Macdowdl. 

R. General Lord Heathfield (d. 1790), the defender of Gibraltar, 
statue by Rossi. 

L. Generals Sir Edward Pakmham and Samiiel Oibbs (both 
killed at New Orleans in 1815), by Westmacott. 

Opposite the door of the S. transept, in the passage to the nave, 
against the great piers : — 

L. * Admiral Lord Nelson (d. 1805), by Flaxman, The want 
of the right arm , which Nelson lost at Cadiz, is concealed by the 
cloak ; the left hand leans upon an anchor supported on a coiled up 
cable. The cornice bears the inscription ^Copenhagen — Nile — 
Trafalgar', the names of the Admiral's chief victories. The pedestal 
is embellished with figures in relief representing the German 
Ocean, the Baltic Sea, the Nile, and the Mediterranean. At the foot, 
to the right, couches the British lion ; while on the left is Britannia 
inciting youthful sailors to emulate the great hero. — Above — 

L. Captain Hardinge (d. 1805) ; relief by Manning, 

R. Marquis Comwallis (d. 1805), Governor-General of Bengal, 
in the dress of a knight of the Garter ; at the base, to the left, Bri- 
tannia armed , to the right the Indian rivers Bagareth and Ganges, 
by Rossi. — Above — 

R. Captain Miller, who died before Acre in 1799; relief by 
Flaxman. 

In the S. transept to the W. of the door : — 

L. General Sir R, R. Gillespie (d. 1814) ; statue by Chantrey. 
He fell in the assault of Kalunga in India. 

L. Sir Astley Paston Cooper (d. 1842), the surgeon, by Baily. 

It. Captain Sir William Hoslc (^l. \Sf)&^^ «.\aiUft\i^ Ca-wv^fectt. 

L. Zieutenant' Oenernl Sir J ohn MooTe V^, V^^ V^"i ^'^'^ l^^v^VKKv 
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Bacon. The general , who fell at Corunna , is being interred by 
allegorical figures of Valour and Victory, while the Genius of Spain 
erects his standard over the tomb. 

L. Lieutenant-Oeneral Sir Ralph Abercromby (d. 1801), by 
Westmacott. The general, mortally wounded, falls from his rearing 
horse into the arms of a Highland soldier. The Sphinxes at the 
sides are emblematical of Egypt, where Sir Ralph lost his life. 

L. Admiral Lord Lyons (d. 1858) ; statue by Noble. 

R. William Babington (d. 1833), the physician ; statue by Behnes. 

L. Sir William Jones (d. 1794), the orientalist, statue by -Bacon. 

To the right above the recess : General Sir Isaac Brock (d. 1812), 
by Rossi. 

In the S. Aisle : — 

L. Captain Granville Oower Loch (d. 1853\ relief by Marochetti. 

L. Captain O. Blagdon Westcott (d. 179o), by Banks. 

L. Captain E. M. Lyons (shot at Sebastopol in 1855), by Noble. 

L. Thomas Fanshaw Middlcton (d. 1822), the first Protestant 
bishop in India, by Louth. The prelate is represented in his robes. 
in the act of blessing two young heathen converts. 

L. Captain R. Rundle Burges (d. 1797), by Batiks. 

A little farther on is a recess, formerly used as the Ecclesiastical 
or Consistory Court of the Diocese, and now containing the mon- 
ument to the Duke of Wellington, by Stevens, The bronze figure 
of Wellington reposes on a lofty sarcophagus, and is overshadowed 
by a rich canopy of white marble, supported by twelve Corinthian 
columns. Above is a colossal group representing Valour overcoming 
Cowardice. This imposing monument loses much of its effect by 
the confined dimensions of the chapel in which it stands. 

At the end of the nave is the Crimean Monument, to the memory 
of the officers of the Coldstream Guards who fell at Inkerman in 
1854, by Marochetti, 

We now reach the Grand Entrance (W.), which is a favourable 
point for a survey of the whole length of the nave. Passing the en- 
trance, we come to the Morning Chapel , which is handsomely de- 
corated with marble. The mosaic, representing the Risen Saviour, 
was executed by Salviati, and eommemcirates Archdeacon Hale. 
Then to the left, in the N. Aislb : — 

L. Relief in white marble to the officers and men of the 57th 
Regiment, by Forsyth, 

L. The Crimean Cavalry Monument , in memory of the officers 
and men of the British cavalry who fell in the Crimean war (1854-56). 

L. Panel monument to the officers and men of the 77th Regi- 
ment, by Noble. 

L. General Arthur WeUesley Torrens , who fell at I^VavjscwcvV^ 
^. — In the N. Transept (W. aiei^A-. — ^ 

I Loni WilOam Melboume (d. im\ w^^ ^m^ ¥tt.^w\tV. ^^^- 
rCd. i663), by MaroeheitU Tv^o w\%^\% ^xvk^^Vij. v^^^^^^^ 
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trance to the tomb. — On each side in a brass plate, on which are 
inscribed the names of the officers and crew (48-1 in nnmber) of 
the ill-starred linc-of-battle ship Captain, which foundered with 
all hands oflf Cape Finisterre on 7th Sept., 1870. 

L. Sir Joshua Reynolds (d. 1792), the celebrated painter, statue 
by Ftaxman. Upon the broken column to his left is a medallion- 
portrait of Michael Angelo. 

In the W. ambulatory of the N. transept are tabular monuments 
to(right)Major-Generalflbupfcton (d. 1811), hy Chantrey, and (left) 
Lieutenant-Colonel Myers (d. 1811), by Kendriek, 

L. Mount-Stuart Elphinstone (d. 1859), GoTemor of Bombay 
and author of a history of India, by Noble. 

R. Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm (d. 1838), statue by Baity. 

L. Admiral Lord Rodney (d. 1792), by Rossi. At his feet, to 
the left, is History listening to the Goddess of Fame (on the right), 
who recounts the Admiral's exploits. 

L. Lieutenant- General Sir Thomas Picton (killed at Waterloo 
in 1815), by Gahagan. In front of his bust is a Goddess of Victory 
presenting a crown of laurels to a warrior, upon whose shoulder 
leans the Genius of Immortality. 

R. Admiral Earl St. Vincent (d. 1823), the victor at Cape St. 
Vincent; statue by Baity. 

L. General William Francis Patrick Napier (d. 1860), the his- 
torian of the Peninsular War, by Adams. 

L. General Sir Andrew Hay (killed before Bayonne in 1814), 
by Hopper. 

In the passage leading from the W. door towards the centre of 
the church are — 

L. Major-General Thomas Dundas (d. 1794), with bust, by 
Bacon. — Above — 

Generals J. R. Mackenzie and JB. Langworth^ both of whom fell 
at Talavera in 1809, relief by Manning. 

R. Captain Robert Faulknor (d. 1795), by Rossi. — Above — 

Generals Robert Crauford and Henry Mackinnon^ both slain at 
Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812, relief by Bacon. 

In the S. aivsle, near the S. transept (PI. a), is the entrance to the 
Upper Parts of the chur<5h (admission, see p. 80). Ascending about 
110 steps, we reach a gallery (above the S. aisle), a room at the end 
of which contains the Library (9000 volumes; portrait of the founder. 
Bishop Compton). The flooring consists of artistically executed 
mosaic in wood. The large, self-supporting, winding staircase, 
called the Geometrical Staircase, is interesting only on account of its 
age. The Great Bell (cast in 1716 ; 88 steps) and the large Clock 
(constructed in 1708 ; 13 steps more), in the S. W. tower, are scarcely 
fnteresting enough to repay the fatigue of ascending to them. 

The Whispering Gallery., in the \i\tei\OT ot ^^ cw^qX^., ^^^a^ed 
by a night of steps from the libraiy (^^ stc^s it^m VJ^a ^«s«vsv«v\\. 
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of the church), is remarkable for a curious echo, which resembles 
that of the Salle d'Echo in the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers at 
Paris. A slight whisper uttered by the wall on one side of the gal- 
lery is distinctly audible to an ear near the wall on the other side, 
a distance of 108 ft. in a direct line, or 160 ft. round the semi- 
circle. This is the best point of view for Thomhill's ceiling-paint- 
ings, and from it we also obtain a fine survey of the interior of the 
church. 

From this point a flight of 118 steps leads t» the *Stone Gal- 
lery, an outer gallery, enclosed by a stone parapet, which runs 
round the foot of the outer dome. This gallery commands an ad- 
mirable view of the city. The survey is still more extensive from 
the outer Golden Gallery above the dome and at the foot of the lan- 
tern, to which a flight of wooden steps f 137 in number) ascends in 
the inside of the roof. The Ball (p. 80) on the lantern is 45 ft. 
higher ; the ascent to it (616 steps from the tesselated pavement 
of the church ; charge is. 6c{.) is fatiguing and not recommended. 

At the S. end of the transept is the door leading down into the 
*CaYPT (PI. b). Here we are first conducted to the left into a 
chamber lighted by four candelabra of polished granite, in the 
centre of which stands the sarcophagus of Wellington (d. 1852), 
consisting of a huge block of porphyry, resting on a granite base. 
Adjacent is the sarcophagus of Sir Thomas Picton (p. 84), who fell 
at Waterloo in 1815. Farther on, exactly under the centre of the 
dome, is the black marble sarcophagus of Nelson (d. 1805), con- 
taining an inner coffin made of part of the mainmast of the French 
flag-ship L'Orient, which was blown up at Aboukir. The smaller 
sarcophagus on the S. is that of Nelson's companion-in-arms, 
Admiral Collingwood (d. 1810), while on the N. is that of the Earl 
of Norihesk. 

We next notice two tabular monuments in memory of two 
officers who fell at Trafalgar in 1805 — one a relief by Wesimacott 
to Captain John Cooke, and the other by Bacon to Captain George 
Thiff, These monuments were placed here recently to make room 
for the reconstruction of the organ at the entrance to the choir. In 
a chamber behind Nelson's sarcophagus is the hearse used at the 
Duke of Wellington's funeral, with its trappings. It was cast from 
guns captured in the victories of the 'Iron Duke'. 

In a straight direction from the staircase we reach the vaults, 
which contain busts and fragments of monuments from the earlier 
building (i.e. prior to 1666). The flooring consists of memorial 
slabs of celebrated artists and others. Among these are John Kennie, 
builder of Waterloo Bridge ; Robert Mylne, who built several other 
London bridges ; Benjamin West ; Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Sir Tfco'nvoA. 
Lawrence ; Sir Edwin Landseer; John Opie ; 3 . 11,'^ ."^MAvm \ "w^^ 
Thos, Newton, Dean of the CaiheAiiV. Sit CKTiftVypVt ^Tf.tw.,''^* *** 
chiteet of St. Paul's, and IiIb \»\te, Samud 3c^iWMfiw> 
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Babington, Sir Asiley Cooper, and Sir WiUiam Jone» also repose 
here. A space at the E. end of the crypt, nsed as a morning 
chapel, possesses a fine mosaic pavement. 

In May and June two great annual festivals take place in St. 
Paul's. The flrst of these is for the benefit of the sons of deceased 
clergymen ; the other is in aid of the charity schools of the metro- 
polis, and is attended by about 10,000 poor children. Admission 
to these festivals is given by tickets which are procured of Messrs, 
Rioingtons, the publishers, Waterloo Place, Regent Street. 

The clerical establishment of the cathedral consists of the Dean, 
four Canons, 30 Prebendaries, 12 Minor Canons, and 6 Vicars Choral. 
Sydney Smith andi^. H. Barham, author of the *Ingoldsby Legends', 
were canons of St. Paul's. 

For a full account of this noble church, see Dean Milman's ^An- 
nals of St. Paul's'. 

The street round the cathedral, called St. PauVs Churchyard, 
has been much improved by the removal of the railings before the 
western front of the Cathedral , which has widened the street and 
facilitated the passage of pedestrians, as well as given a better view 
of the building. On the three other sides the church is still sur- 
rounded by high and heavy railings, but the stone walls supporting 
them have recently been lowered with advantage to a height of 
eighteen inches. In the 16th cent. St. Paul's churchyard was 
open to Paternoster Row , with a few intervening buildings , all 
belonging to the precincts. These disappeared in the Great Fire. 

Celebrated coffee-houses in the Churchyard, where authors and 
booksellers used to meet, were St. Paul's Coffee- House, near the 
archway leading to Doctors' Commons; Child's Coffee-House , a 
great resort of the clergy and literati ; and the Queen's Arms Ta- 
vern, often visited by Dr. Johnson. They were also frequented by 
the lawyers of Doctors' Commons. Among the famous eighteenth 
century publishers of St. Paul's churchyard may be mentioned 
Johnson, Hunter, Newbery, and Rivington. For Newbery, whose 
shop, at the corner next Ludgate Uill, is now occupied by Griffith 
and Farran, Goldsmith is said to have written 'Goody Two Shoes', 
amongst other books. 

2. General Post Office. Chrisf s Hospital. Newgate. 

Holbom. 

Paternoster Row. PeeVs Statue. General Telegraph Office. Central 
Criminal Court. St. Sepulchre^s. Holbom Viaduct. 

Leaving St. Paul's Churchyard, on the N. side of the church, 

we enter Paternoster Bow (so called from the prayer-books 

formerly sold in it) , the chief seat of the publishers and book- 

aellers. To the W., in StationeiB' UaW Co\ii\., oil lMd%a.te Hill, is 

situated Stationers' Hall^ tlie guM-^iouse q1 \\^^ \>qq\%^^\^ ^\\\ 
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also definitely resolved to remove the school to the country for the 
sake of the better health and recreation of the pupils. The school 
possessed many ancient privileges , some of which it still retains. 
On New Year's Day the King's Boys used to appear at Court ; on 
Easter Monday the whole of the scholars visit the Royal Exchange, 
and on Easter Tuesday they are presented to the Lord Mayor, at the 
Mansion House, when each receives the gift of a new coin. A line 
in the swimming-bath marks the junction of three parishes. In 
the Hall, which was erected by Shaw in 1825-29, the head-pupils 
annually deliver a number of public orations on St. Matthew's Day 
(^21st Sept.). The ^suppings in public' on each Thursday in Lent, 
at 7 p.m. , are worth attending (tickets from governors). Among 
the pictures on the walls are the Founding of the Hospital by Ed- 
ward VI., ascribed to Holbein; Presentation of the King's Boys at 
the Court of James II. , a very large work by Verrio ,• Portraits of 
the Queen and Prince Albert , by Grant. Among "the celebrated 
men who were educated here we may mention "William Camden, 
Stilllngfleet, Middleton, Dyer, Samuel Richardson, S. T. Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. 

Opposite Christ's Hospital is Warwick Lane, leading out of 
Newgate Street. On the wall of the first house from Newgate 
Street on the right is a curious relief of 1668, representing War- 
wick, the *King-maker'. 

At the W. end of Newgate St., at the corner of Old Bailey, stands 
Newgate Prison (PI. W, 35 ; //), the principal prison of London, 
now used for felons alone, but formerly for debtors also. The present 
building, which was begun in 1770 by George Dance, was partly 
destroyed in 1780 , before its completion , by the Gordon rioters, 
but was restored in 1782. The principal ifa^ade , looking towards 
the Old Bailey , is 300 ft. in length. The interior was rebuilt in 
1858 on the separate cell system. Permission to inspect the prison, 
which has accommodation for 192 prisoners , is granted by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, the Lord Mayor, and 
the Sheriffs. The public place of execution , which was formerly 
at Tyburn near Hyde Park, was afterwards for a long period in front 
of Newgate, but criminals are now hanged within the prison walls. 
Among the famous or notorious prisoners once confined in old 
Newgate were Oeorge Wither, Daniel Defoe, Jack Sheppard, 
Titus Oates, and William Penn. Old London Wall had a gateway 
at the bottom of Newgate Street, by Newgate Prison. 

Adjoining Newgate is the Centrid Criminal Court, consisting of 
two divisions ; viz, the Old Court for the trial of grave offences, and 
the New Court for petty offences. The trials are public, but as 
the courts are often crowded, a fee of l-5«., according to the interest 
of the case , must generally be given to the dwyi-V'fc^^^'^ \a >ife'o«fe "^w 
goo<l seat. At great trials, \\owevw, t\c\ifctA ^l «.\\sC\%'i\vi^'»x'fcvxw^5S^^^ 
issued by the aldermen and 8\ieT\lId. 
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ending 30th March, 1878 was 22 millionB. — The Money Order 
Office occupies a separate building to the N. of the Telegraph 
Office, and the Central Post Office Savings Bank is at 27 St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 

To the N. of the Post Office lies Alderagatc Street , a little to 
the K. of which is Monkwell Street (reached by Falcon Street and 
Silver Street), containing the Barher^urgeona' Court Boom. 
Among the curiosities preserved here are a valuable portrait of 
Henry YIII. by Holbein, and one of Inigo Jones by Vandyck. — 
Milton once lived in Aldersgate Street, and afterwards in Jewin 
Street, a side-street on the right. 

To the W. of the General Post Office is Newgate Street, a 

great omnibus thoroughfare, leading to Holbom and Oxford Street. 

This neighbourhood has long been the quarter of the butchers. In 

Panyer Alley , the first cross-lane to the left , once inhabited by 

basket-makers , is an old relief of a boy sitting upon a ^panier , 

with the inscription : 

*'When ye have sought the city round, 
Yet still this is the highest ground. 

August the 27th, i688\ 

Farther on, opposite the site of old Newgate Market, is a passage 
on the right leading to — 

Christ's Hospital (PI. W, 39; ///), a school for 1200 boys, founded 
by Edward VI., with a yearly income from land and funded property 
of 70,000^ It occupies the site of an ancient monastery of the 
Grey Friars, founded in the 13th cent. , and once the burial- 
place of many illustrious persons. The general government of the 
school is in the hands of a large ^Gourt of Governors', consisting 
of noblemen and other gentlemen of position; but the internal and 
real management is conducted by the President, Treasurer, and 
'Committee of Almoners', fifty in number. The original and very 
inconvenient costume of the boys is still retained , consisting of 
long blue gowns , yellow stockings , and knee-breeches. No head 
covering is worn even in winter. The pupils (Blue Coat Boys), who 
are admitted between the ages of seven and nine, must either be 
orphans, or the children of parents with an income of less than 
300^. a year. They are first sent to the preparatory school at Hert- 
ford , whence they are transferred in two or three years to the city 
establishment. Their education, which is chiefly of a commercial 
nature, is completed at the age of fifteen. A few of the more 
talented pupils are, however, prepared for a university career, 
and form the two highest classes of the school, known as the 
Grecians and Deputy- Grecians. There are also 40 King's Boys, 
forming the mathematical school founded by Charles II. in 1672 ; 
the Twelves and the Twos are classes established at a later period. 
TJie severe discipline of the 'Blue Coat School' has been somewhat 
modified since iSll, when the suicide ot owfe ^>l\\\e.^iQ^3^\ft^to a 
public investigation of the circuuvaUTVce*. '^V^ ^\\\\\w\x.\fe% \\v*<6 
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also definitely resolved to remove the school to the country for the 
sake of the better health and recreation of the pupils. The school 
possessed many ancient privileges , some of which it still retains. 
On New Year's Day the King's Boys used to appear at Court ; on 
Easter Monday the whole of the scholars visit the Royal Exchange, 
and on Easter Tuesday they are presented to the Lord Mayor, at the 
Mansion House, when each receives the gift of a new coin. A line 
in the swimming-bath marks the junction of three parishes. In 
the Halt^ which was erected by Shaw in 1825-29, the head-pupils 
annually deliver a number of public orations on St. Matthew's Day 
(^2l8t Sept.). The ^suppings in public' on each Thursday in Lent, 
at 7 p.m. , are worth attending (tickets from governors). Among 
the pictures on the walls are the Founding of the Hospital by Ed- 
ward YL, ascribed to Holbein; Presentation of the King's Boys at 
the Court of James II. , a very large work by Verrio ; Portraits of 
the Queen and Prince Albert , by Grant, Among 'the celebrated 
men who were educated here we may mention William Camden, 
Stillingfleet, Middleton, Dyer, Samuel Richardson, S. T. Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. 

Opposite Christ's Hospital is Warwick Lane, leading out of 
Newgate Street. On the wall of the first house from Newgate 
Street on the right is a curious relief of 1668, representing War- 
wick, the *King-maker'. 

At the W. end of Newgate St., at the corner of Old Bailey, stands 
Newgate Prison (PI. W, 35 ; //)) the principal prison of London, 
now used for felons alone, but formerly for debtors also. The present 
building, which was begun in 1770 by George Dance, was partly 
destroyed in 1780 , before its completion , by the Gordon rioters, 
but was restored in 1782. The principal facade , looking towards 
the Old Bailey , is 300 ft. in length. The interior was rebuilt in 
1858 on the separate cell system. Permission to inspect the prison, 
which has accommodation for 192 prisoners , is granted by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, the Lord Mayor, and 
the Sheriffs. The public place of execution , which was formerly 
at Tyburn near Hyde Park, was afterwards for a long period in front 
of Newgate, but criminals are now hanged within the prison walls. 
Among the famous or notorious prisoners once confined in old 
Newgate were George Wither, Daniel Defoe, Jack Sheppard, 
Titus Oates, and William Penn. Old London Wall had a gateway 
at the bottom of Newgate Street, by Newgate Prison. 

Adjoining Newgate is the Centrid Crimixud Court, consisting of 
two divisions ; viz, the Old Court for the trial of grave offences, and 
the New Court for petty offences. The trials are public, but as 
the courts are often crowded, a fee of l-5«., according to the interest 
of the case , must generally be given to tt^e^ ^<(mi.-\ai&'^^^ v^ >ib,<^<(i<dS5& ^ 
goo4l seat. At great trials, however, tv€\LeU ^l «>.^\kva«»Vssv t^x'^.xvksnsSS^^ 
issued by the aldermen and slierVfia. 
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No. 68 Old Bailey, opposite Newgate , was the house of the 
iiifamous thief-catcher, Jonathan Wild , himself hanged in 1725. 

A little to the W. of Newgate hegins the *Holborn Visdiiet 
(PI. VV, 35, 36; //), a triumph of the art of modern street-building, 
designed by Haywood, and completed in 1869. Its name is a 
reminiscence of the ''Old Boume\ or '^JIoU- Bourne, a brook which 
once rose on Holborn Hill. This structure, 465 yds. long and 27 yds. 
broad, extending from Newgate to Ilatton Garden, was constructed 
iu order to overcome the serious obstruction to the traffic between 
Oxford Street and the City caused by the steep descent of Ilolborn 
Hill. Externally the viaduct, which is constructed almost entirely 
of iron, is not visible, as rows of new buildings extend along either 
side. Beneath the roadway are vaults for commercial purposes, and 
subways for gas and water pipes, telegraph wires, and sewage, 
while at the sides are the cellars of the houses. The viaduct is 
lighted at night by the electric light. At the E. extremity, to 
the right, stands *S»t. Sepulchre's Church, with its square tower, where 
a knell is tolled on the occasion of an execution at Newgate. At 
one time a nosegay was presented at this church to every criminal 
on his way to execution at Tyburn. In the S. side of the choir 
lie the remains of the gallant Captain John Smith (d. 1631), 
SSomotime Governour of Virginia and Admirall of New England'. 
The first line of the now nearly illegible epitaph runs thus: — 
4iere lieA one conquor''d that hath conquered kings !' 

Obliquely opposite , to the left, is the new Holborn Viaduct 
Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway (p. 30), 
and near it is the large and new Imperial Hotel (p. 9). The iron 
*Bridgc over Farringdon Street (which traverses Holborn Valley, 
p. 122) is 39 yds. in length , and is supported by 12 columns of 
granite, each 4 ft. in diameter. On the parapet are bronze statues 
of Art, Science, Commerce, and Agriculture ; on the corner-towers, 
statues of celebrated Lord Mayors. Easy flights of steps descend in 
the towers to Farringdon Street. 

To the left, beyond the bridge, are the City Temple (Congrega- 
tional church) and St. Andrew's Church, the latter erected in 1686 
by Wren. Nearly opposite the church is the entrance to Ely Place, 
formerly the site of the celebrated palace of the bishops of Ely, 
where John of Gaunt, brother of the Black Prince and father of 
Henry IV., died in 1399. The chapel of the palace, known as 
Ely Chapel, still remains, has a fine 14th century window, and has 
been recently restored. A little farther on is Holborn Circus, em- 
bellished by an Equestrian Statue of Prince Albert, by Bacon, with 
allegorical figures and reliefs on the granite pedestal. The new 
and wide Charterhouse Street leads hence in a N.E. direction to 
Smithfield (p. 92) and the Farringdon Street Station of the Metro- 
polit&n Railway (p. 3i). On the Vf. aide ot t\\ft C\T<;.ua begins 
^oldorn, leading to Oxford Street arndBa^a-vaX-et^ %fcfc'^.'>^^^ 
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3. St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Smitiifield. 

Charterhonse. 

St. Bartholomew'! Haspital fPl. W, 40; // K in Sioithflelfl, to 
the N. of Christ 8 Hospital . is the oldest and one of the wealthiest 
henevoleut institations in London. In 1123 lUhere, a favourite of 
Henry I. , founded here a priory and hospital of 8t. Bartholomew, 
which were enlarged by Richard Whittingtoii ^ Lo^^ Mayor of Lon- 
don. The hospital was refoauded by Henry VJIL on the suppression 
of the monasteries in 1547. The present large qnadrangular edifice 
was erected by Gibbs in 1730-33, and has two entrances. Above 
the W. gate, towards Smithfield, built in 1702, is a statue of 
Henry YHL, with a sick man and a cripple at the sides. An in- 
scription on the external wall commemorates the burning of three 
Protestant martyrs in the reign of Queen Mary (p. 92). Within 
tlie gate is the church of St. BarthoLomew the Le$$, originally built 
by Rahere, but re-erected in 1823. The hospital enjoys a yearly 
revenue of 40,000i., and contains 676 beds, in which 6000 pa- 
tients are annually attended. Relief is also given to about 140,000 
out-patients. Cases of accident are taken in at any hour of the 
day or night, and receive immediate and gratuitous attention. 

The Medical School connected with the hospital is famous. It 
has numbered among its teachers Harvey, the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, Abemethy, and other renowned physicians. 
The lectures are delivered in the Anatomieal Theatre, built in 1842. 
There are also Bihiseums of Anatomy and Botany, a well-furnished 
Library, and a Chemkal Laboratory. The medical school, with the 
exception of the laboratory , is at present being rebnilt on a larger 
scale. 

The great hall contains a few good portraits , among which wc 
notice an old portrait of Henry VIII. (not by Holbein) ; Dr. Rad- 
clifife, physician to Queen Anne , hy Kneller; Perceval Pott, for 
42 years surgeon to the Institution, by Sir Joslma Reynolds ; Aber- 
nethy, the physician, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The paintings on 
the grand staircase , the Good Samaritan, the Pool of Hethcsda, 
Habere as founder of the Hospital, and a Sick man borne by 
monks, are the work of Hogarth, who executod them gratuitously, 
and was in return made a Governor for life. 

The neighbouring Church of St. Bartholomeio the Great, chiefly 
in the Norman-Gothic style, restored in 1865-69, merits attention 
(keys at 1 Church Passage, Cloth Fair). The arched gateway once 
formed the entrance to the old monastery, and is in the Early 
English style. The choir, the aisles, and part of the nave date from 
the time of Rahere, the founder; the other parts of the church wore 
erected in the 16th cent, by Prior Bolton.^ whoa^ '^>\\a>kw^^^"<v5r. ^"^ 
a bolt through a tun is stiU »eeu on lii^vfc \i«XwvL>i wk.>iXv<b%. "^^^ 'f;_ 
tbo choir, known a» the PrioVa Pe^ » T\i^ ;^wswm\ <3Mi\s^ ^>5w^^^ 
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n obi e arches and columns are interesting. The ugly square obtrusion 
in the choir is the end of a neighbouring workshop. Rahere's tomb, 
with its rich canopy , is on the N. side of the altar. Among other 
monuments the choir contains the handsome tomb , in alabaster, 
of Sir Walter Mildmay (d. 1589), Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Queen Elizabeth. This church is one of the oldest and most 
noteworthy in London. 

The adjoining market-place of Smitbfield (PI. W, 36, 40; /i), a 
name said to have been originally Smooth-fUld , was formerly a 
tournament ground , and lay outside the walls of Loudon. Here 
Bartholomew Fair, with its revels, was held for many ages. Sham- 
fights, tilts, tricks of acrobats, and even miracle-plays were 
exhibited. AVat Tyler was slain here in 1381 by the then Lord 
Mayor, Sir William Walworth ; and here in the reign of *Bloody 
Mary' many of the persecuted Protestants, including Rogers, Brad- 
ford, and Philpot, suffered death at the stake, while under 
Elizabeth several Nonconformists met with a similar fate. Smith- 
field was the place of public execution before Tyburn, and in 
1305 witnessed the beheading of the Scottish patriot. Sir William 
Wallace. Subsequently, during a long period, Smithfleld was 
the only cattle-market of London. The space having at length 
become quite inadequate, the cattle-market was removed to Copen- 
hagen Fields (comp. p. 23) in 1855 , after much opposition from 
the Corporation, and in 1862-68 the * Central London Meat 
Market was erected here. The building, designed by Horace 
Jones, is in a pleasing Renaissance style , with four towers at the 
corners. It is 630ft. long, 245 ft. broad, and 30 ft. high, and 
covers an area of 3^2 acres. The roof, formed of glass and iron, is 
borne by wrought iron columns. A broad carriage-road intersects 
the market fromN. to S. Below the building is an extensive Rail- 
way Depot , belonging to the Great Western Co. , and connected 
with several underground railways. In the centre of Smithfleld is 
a small garden, tastefully laid out, with a handsome fountain. The 
road winding round the garden leads down to the subterranean 
area below the market , which is a sufflciently curious specimen of 
London underground life to repay the descent. To the W. of the 
Meat Market is the new Market for Pork, Poultry, and Provisions, 
which was opened for business in 1876. It is by the same architect 
and in the same style as the Meat Market , and measures 260 by 
245 ft. A Fruit and Vegetable Market is in course of construction 
still farther W. (on the E. side of Farringdon Street). Smithfleld 
Market affords, on the whole, a sight not elsewhere paralleled, and 
should by all means be visited by the traveller. — Charterhouse 
Street, a broad and [handsome thoroughfare, leads W. from Smith- 
fleld to Holborn (p. 90). 

2'o the N. E. of Smithfleld we traverse Charterhouse Square 
to the CharterhouBe (corrupted from CAxwUfewafc"^, Iwm'iA^i ^ 
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Caithasiaii monastery, founded in 1371 on the site of a burying- 
fleld for persons dying of the plague. After its dissolution by 
Henry VIII. in 1535, the monastery passed through various hands, 
including those of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who rebuilt 
it and made it the family seat of the Howards. Queen Elizabeth 
made a stay of Ave days at the Charterhouse awaiting her corona- 
tion, and her successor James I. kept court here for several days on 
entering London. The place was purchased in 1611 by Thomas 
Sutton, who converted it into a school for 40 boys and an asylum 
for 80 indigent and deserving gentlemen. The institution has an 
annual revenue of 29,000^, and is under the patronage of the 
Queen. The school was, from sanitary considerations, transferred 
in 1872 to Godalming in Surrey, where a new building was erected 
for it. The vacated site was sold to the Merchant Taylors^ Company, 
who have erected a handsome new red brick schoolhouse, which 
is separated from the quarters of the 'poor Brethren' by a wall. 
The Charterhouse school, which is attended by a large number of 
boys besides those on the foundation , boasts among its former 
scholars the names of Barrow, Steele, Addison, Blackstone, Wesley, 
Grote, Havelock, and Thackeray. 

The extensive buildings, with their seven courts, date chiefly 
from the 17th and 18th centuries. The only remains of the old 
monastery are the pointed archway at the entrance and the outer 
wall towards the square. The Great Chamber is considered the 
most perfect specimen of an Elizabethan room in London. 

The Master's Lodge, in the interior, contains several valuable 
portraits: Sutton, the founder of the institution; Charles II.; 
George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham (one of KneUer's best 
portraits); Duke of Monmouth ; Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury ; Lord 
Chancellor Somers; William, Earl of Craven; Archbishop Sheldon; 
Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury ; and the fine portrait of Dr. Burnet, 
also by Kneller. 

A little to the W. of the Charterhouse is St. John's Lane , in 
which is situated St. John's Gate (P^. W, 36), an interesting relic 
of an old priory of the knights of St. John, with lateral turrets, 
erected in the late Gothic style in 1504. The knights of St. John 
were suppressed by Henry VIII., restored by Mary, and finally 
dispersed by Elizabeth. The rooms above the gate were once oc- 
cupied by Cave, the founder of the ^Gentleman's Magazine' (1731), 
to which Dr. Johnson contributed; and they now contain some 
interesting historical relics , including the chair of the great 
lexicographer. The Norman crypt of St. John's Church is part of 
the old priory church. In the little graveyard are buried the grand- 
father and other relatives, of Wilkes Booth, the murderer of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The neighbouring dUuV<i.\. ^1 CXwV«.t«\»«XX. ^ ys^ 
largely inhabited by watchmakets , ^oV^^mVOtv^ .» ^w^ sjr^'<.v!^»»»»^ 
derives its name from the 'CleiW ^eW wi&^y ^VwaX.^^^'^^^^ ^ 
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wliich the parisli clerks of London annnally Tesorted for the eele- 
bration of miracle plays and other feBtmties. 

To the E. of the Charterhouse, adjoining Bunhill Row, is the 
Bunhill Fields Cemetery , once the chief burial-place for Noncon- 
formists, but now disused, which contains the tombs of John 
P.unyan, author of tiie ^Pilgrim's Progress' (d. 1688), Daniel Defoe 
(i\. 1731), and Dr. Isaac. AVatts (d. 17i8). 

Immediately to the S.E., in Gos well Road, at the corner of Long 
Lane, is the Aldersgate Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway 
(^p. 31). Aldersgate Street leado hence to St. Martin's le Grand 
and St. Paul's (p. 77). 

4. Guildhall. Cheapside. Mansion Honse. 

(Jreshnm College, Goldsmiths^ Hall. St, Mary It Bow. Mercers' 
Hall. Armourers^ Hall. St. Stephen's^ Walbrook, 

To the^J. of Cheapside, at the end of King Street (p. 96), rises the 
GuildhaU(Pl.W, 39; III), or Council-hall of the city. The building 
was originally erected in 1411-31 for the sittings of the magistrates 
and municipal corporation, which had formerly been held at Alder- 
raanbury. It was almost entirely destroyed by the great fire of 
1666 , but was re-erected in 1789 from designs by the younger 
Dance. The unpleasing front towards King Street was renewed in 
a better (Gothic) style, when the building was restored in 1865-68. 
Above the door are the arms of the city, with the motto, DO' 
mine dirige nos. The Great Hall, 153 ft. long, 48ft. broad, and 
f):") ft. high, restored in 1865 at an outlay of 30,000l., is now used 
for various municipal meetings, the election of the Lord Mayor and 
members of parliament, etc. (visitors admitted). The open timber 
roof is very handsome. The stained glass windows represent the 
armorial bearings of the Queen and the City, and other subjects. 
The two colossal and fanciful wooden figures on the W. side, 
carved by Saunders in 1708, are called Gog and Magog, and were 
formerly carried at the head of the Lord Mayor's procession. By the 
N. wall are monuments to Lord Chatham, by Bacon; Wellington, 
by Bell ; and Nelson, by Smith. On the S. wall are monuments 
to William Pitt by Bubb, and Lord Mayor Beckford by Moore (bearing 
on the pedestal the mayor's famous address to George III., which 
was never actually delivered). — Every 9th of November the Lord 
Mayor, on the occasion of his accession to office , gives a great 
public dinner here to the members of the Cabinet , the chief civic 
dignitaries, and others, which is generally attended by nearly 1000 
guests. The speeches made by the Queen's Ministers on this and 
other civic occasions are scanned attentively , as often possessing 
no Jittle j)olitical significance. 

To the N. of the Great Hall is the Commou Couwill CUambef 
0'» t/w passage to which are busts of V)ei\)^, Ya\meiXB\.Q\\, m^^wsk- 
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ning), containing a statue of George III. by Chantrey, and bnsts of 
Granville Sharp, by Chantrey^ Nelson, by Mrs, Damer, etc. There 
are also a few pictures, including the Siege of Gibraltar, by Cop- 
ley , and the Death of Wat Tyler , by Northcote. The Aldermens' 
Room, to the right on issuing from the Council Chamber, contains 
a ceiling painted by ThomhUl, and stained glass windows exhibit- 
ing the arms of various Lord Mayors. The interesting old Crypt of 
the Guildhall , borne by clustered columns of Purbeck m&rble , is 
now almost the sole relic of the original edifice of 1411-31. 

The Frbb Libbaby of thb Corporation op thb City op Lon- 
don (open daily 10-9, Sat. 10-2), contains in its handsome hall, 
built in the Tudor style in 1871-72, above 40,000 volumes, 
including several valuable specimens of early printing, and all the 
works on or connected with London, that have ever been published. 
It also possesses a very line collection of maps and plans of Lon- 
don , and a series of English medals. On the right is the Reading 
Room (admission free). On the sunk floor is the ♦Musbum, con- 
taining an Interesting collection of Roman antiquities found in 
London : a group of the Dese Matres , found at Crutched Friars ; 
hexagonal funeral column, from Ludgate Hill; Roman tesse- 
lated pavement, from Bucklersbury (1869); sarcophagus of the 
4th cent., from Clapton; statue of a Roman warrior and some 
architectural antiquities found in a bastion of the old Roman wall 
in Bishopsgate ; a large collection of smaller antiquities, terracotta 
works, lamps, vases, dishes, goblets, trinkets, spoons, pins, 
needles, etc. There are also two sculptured slabs from Nineveh. 
Two glass cases in the centre contain autographs, including a very 
valuable one of Shakspeare, dated 10th Mar., 1613 (purchased for 
147^.) ; also those of Cromwell , Wellington , and Nelson. In two 
other glass cases are impressions of the great seals of England 
from 757 down to the present time. Lastly a valuable collection 
of medieval objects of all kinds. 

At the comer of Basinghall Street , which flanks the Guildhall 
on the E. , stands Gresham College, founded by Sir Thomas Ore- 
8ham (comp. p. 99) in 1579 for the delivery of lectures by seven 
professors, on law, divinity, medicine , rhetoric , geometry, astro- 
nomy, and music. The lectures 'Were delivered in Gresham's 
house in Bishopsgate Street, until 1843, when the present hall 
was erected out of the accumulated capital. The lecture theatre 
can hold 500 persons. According to Gresham's will, the lectures 
were to be delivered in the middle of the day, and in Latin , but 
the speakers now deliver their courses of four lectures each in 
English, at 6 p.m. 

To the W. of the Guildhall, in Foster Lane, behind the Qftue.^*.V 
Post Office, rises Ooldsmithi' Hall, Tfe-w^<i\.^^V\v'ewi.^^^>^^'«w^'^^ 
style by Hardwick in 1835 (visitoia m\L%\.>>fc VwU^i^m^^Xs^ ^^a5K«^^^VvJ 
Chief obJeotB of interest in t\\e \n\.et\oT\ Qixwv^ '^XaN^'f-^^'^^ ^ ^ 
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portraits of George IV. , by Nortkcote *, William IV. , by Shee ; 
George HI. and his consort Charlotte, hy Ramsay; in the Com- 
mittee Liooni (flrst floor), the remains of a Roman altar found 
in digging the foundations of the present hall; portrait of Lord 
Mayor Myddelton, who proTided London with water by the con- 
struction of the New River (1644"), by Janaen-, portrait of Lord 
Mayor Sir Martin Bowes (1545), with the goblet which he 
bequeathed to the Goldsmiths' Company (out of which Queen Eliza- 
beth is said to have drunk at -her coronation , and which is still 
preserved); portraits of Queen Victoria, \>yHayter; Prince Albert, 
by Smith \ Queen Adelaide, by Shee; busts of George III., George 
IV., and William IV., by CharUrey. — The Company, which was 
incorporated in 1327, has the privilege of assaying and stamping 
most of the gold and silver manufactures of England, for which it 
receives a small percentage. 

From Goldsmiths' Hall, Foster Lane leads southwards to the W. 
end of Cheapside (PI. W, 39, and HI; from the Anglo-Saxon eyjh' 
pan, 'to buy', *to bargain'), one of the busiest streets in the city, rich 
in lustorical reminiscences , and now lined with handsome shops 
(to the right is PeeVs Statue, p. 87). Its jewellers and mercers hare 
been famous from a time even earlier than that of honest John 
Gilpin, under whose wheels the stones rattled *as if Cheapside were 
mad'. Cheapside Cross, one of the memorials erected by Edward I. 
to Queen Kleanor, stood here till destroyed by the Puritans in 
1643 ; and the neighbourhood was frequently the scene of conflicts 
betAveen the pleasure-loving and turbulent apprentices of the 
various rival guilds. To the right and left diverge several cross- 
streets. Between Friday Street and Bread Street, on the right, ont^e 
stood the Mermaid Tavern, rendered famous by the social meetings 
of Shakspeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Dr. Donne, and other members 
of the club founded here by Ben Jonson in 1603. In Bread Street 
John Milton was born in 1608. In Milk Street, opposite, the birth- 
place of Sir Thomas More (1480), is the City of London School, 
built by Bunning in 1836. Measures are being matured for remov- 
ing this excellent institution to a less confined site. — On the right 
( S. j side of Cheapside, farther on. is the church of St. Mary le Bow, 
or simply Bow Church (so named after an earlier church on the 
same site borne by stone arches), one of Wren's best works, with a 
tower 235 ft. high. The dragon on the top is 9 ft. long. Under the 
church is a fine old Norman crypt. Persons born within the sound 
of Bow-bells arc popularly called Cockneys, i.e. true Londoners. 

To the K. of St. Mary le Bow, Kiny Street, on the left (N.), 
leads to (ruUdhaU (p. 94), and Queen Street, on the right (S.), 
to Southwark Bridge (p. 110). 

Farther to the E. in Cheapside, on the N. side of the street, 
between Ironmonger Lane and Old 3ewn, ivftea T£«ic%t*' Hall, 
tAc guild-house of the silk meiceTS, wU\v ai U*;i!y.^<i ^v«i\\\>j ^^. 
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corated with wood - carving aud allegorical figures, by lyren. 
The interior (otherwise uninteresting) contains portraits of Dean 
Colet, founder of St. Paul's School, and Sir Thomas Gresham, 
founder of the Exchange, as well as a few relics of Sir Richard 
Whittington. The chapel occupies the site of the house in which 
Thomas ^ Becket was born in 1119, and where a hospital and 
chapel were erected to his memory about the year 1190. Henry VIH. 
afterwards granted the hospital to the Mercers, who had been 
incorporated in 1393. 

Saddlers' Hall , 143 Cheapside, posgesses a fine large hall and 
a good gateway. 

Old Jewry, to the E. of Mercers' Hall, derives its name from 
the synagogue which stood here prior to the persecution of the 
Jews in 1291. On its site, close to the Bank, now stands the 
Grocers' Hall, the guild-house of the Grocers, or, as they were once 
called, the ^Pepperers\ This company is one of the oldest in London. 
Old Jewry is continued towards theN. by Coleman Street, in which, 
on the right, is situated the Armonrers' Hall (P1.W,39 ; ///),founded 
about the middle of the 15th cent. , and spared by the fire of 
1666. It contains an interesting and valuable collection of armour 
and old plate. 

The continuation of Cheapside towards the E. is called the 
Poultry , once the street of the poulterers , at the farther end of 
which, on the right, rises the Mansion Hoofle (P1.W,39; i//),the offi- 
cial residence of the Lord Mayor during his year of office, erected by 
Dance in 1740. Lord Burlington sent in a design by the famous 
Italian architect Palladio, which was rejected on the naive 
question of one of the aldermen — *Who was Palladio — was he a 
freeman of the city?' The building is preceded by a Corinthian 
hexastyle portico. The tympanum contains an allegorical group 
in relief by Sir Robert Taylor. 

In the interior, to the left of the entrance, is the Lord Mayor's 
police-court , open to the public daily from 12 to 2. The long 
suite of state and reception rooms are only shown by the special 
permission of the Lord Mayor. The principal room is the Egyptian 
Hnll, in which the Lord Mayor gives his banquets and balls, said 
to be a reproduction of the hall described under that name by 
Vitruvius. It contains several pieces of modern English sculpture : 
*Caractacus and the nymph Egeria, by Foley; Genius and the 
Morning Star, by Baily ; Comus, by Lough ; Griselda, by Marshall. 

The interior of St. Stephen's Church, Walbrook, behind the 
Mansion House , with its graceful dome supported by Corinthian 
columns , is considered one of Wren's masterpieces. Altar-piece 
by West, Stoning of St. Stephen. 

Queen Victoria Street, ^3 M. in lengthy qw^ ^I'Oftfc ^^^v.^snr^^'swv 
improvements of London, constmete^ aX.'^waX. cv\k«wii^.»\^^^^ ^ww!i5S^^ 
from the Mansion House to B\ackftiat& ^tV^tK^^ V^^^ ^- NRJ^* 
BAEDKKEJt, London. 2nd Edit. '^ 
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5. Tho Bank of England. The Exchange. 

Stock Exchange. Merchant Taylors' Hall. Crosby Hall. 8t. Helen's 

Church. St. MichaeVs. LeadenhaU Market. St. Andrew^s 

Undershaft. Com Exchange. 

Opposite tlie Mansion House, and bounded on tfie S. by Thread- 
needle Street, on the W. by Prince's Street, on the N. by Lothbury, 
and on the E. by Bartholomew Lane, stands the Bank of England 
(PL W, 39, 43 ;///), an irregular and isolated building ofone story, the 
W. part of which was designed by Sir John Soane in 1788. The 
extern;il walls are entirely devoid of windows, the Bank being, for 
the sake of security, lighted from interior courts. The only attrac- 
tive portion of the architecture is at the N.W. angle, which was 
copied from the Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli. The edifice covers 
an area of about four acres. 

The Bank was founded in 1691 by William Paterson, a Scotch- 
man. It is a joint stock bank, and was the first of the kind estab- 
lished in the kingdom. Having exclusive privileges in the me- 
tropolis , secured by Royal Charter, it continued to be the only 
joint stock bank in London till 1834, when the London and West- 
minster Bank, soon to be followed by many others, was established. 
The Bank of England is still the only bank in London which 
has the power of issuing paper money. Its original capital was 
1,200,000^., which has since been multiplied more than twelve- 
fold. It now employs 900 persons at salaries varying from 50^. to 
l,200i. (in all 210,000^.). The vaults usually contain 15-20 mil- 
lion pounds sterling in gold and silver, while there are 18-19 
millions of pounds sterling of the Bank's notes in circulation. The 
Bank receives 200,000i. a year for managing the national debt 
(now amounting to 775,348,686^.), besides which it carries on 
business like other banks in discounting bills, receiving deposits, 
and lending money. The average amount of money negociated in 
the Bank per day is over 2,000,000^. 

The account-books of the Bank are ruled and cut in the Ruling 
Room , and bound in the Binding Room. The Bank also contains a 
general Prmfmy jRoom, and a special Bank-note Printing Room^ 
where 15,000 new bank-notes are produced daily. Many notes of 
lOOOZ. are printed, and cases have been known of the issue of 
notes for as large sums as 50,000^. or 100,000^. The Bank pays 
above 70,000^. annually to the Stamp Office for stamps on notes; 
and it is estimated that its losses, from forgeries, etc., have amount- 
ed at times to more than 40,000i. annually. The note printing- 
press is exceedingly interesting. ]n the Old Note Office the halves 
of old bank-notes are kept for a period of ten years. All notes paid 
into the Bank are at once cancelled, so that in some cases the active 
life of a bank-note may not be louder than a single day. In this 
apartment a bank-note for 1,000,00^1. U e>C\i\\i\\.fe\. IV^ N4 tx^VVts^ 
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Office contains a machine for weighing soTereigns (33 per minute), 
which throws those of full weight into one compartment and the 
light ones into another. The Bullion Office is the treasury for the 
precious metals. 

The business offices of the Bank are open to the public d^ily 
from 9 to 3 ; the Printing, Weighing, and Bullion Offices are shown 
only by the special order of the Governor or Deputy-Governor, to 
whom an introduction must be obtained. 

In Capel Court, opposite the Bank , is the Stock Exchange, 
the head-quarters of the Stock-brokers and Stock-jobbers (about 
900 in number), each of whom pays an annual subscription of iOl. 
Strangers are not admitted. 

In Throgmoiton Street, toihe N. of the Stock Exchange, is the 
Drapers'' Hall, containing a fine hall, a portrait of Nelson by Sir 
William Beechey, and a picture of Mary, Queen of Scots , and her 
son James I , attributed to Zucchero. Adjoining is the Drapers' 
Garden. — The Dutch Church in Austin Friars, behind the Drapers' 
Hall, dates from the 14th cent, and is one of the few which escaped 
the fire of 166G. 

The Eoyal Exchange (PI. W, 43 ; /i/), built in 1842-44 by Tile, 
a successor to the first Exchange erected in 1564-70 by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, is preceded by a Corinthian portico , and approached by 
a broad flight of steps. The group in the tympanum is by West- 
macott : in the centre is Commerce, holding the charter of the Ex- 
change in her hand; on the right the Lord Mayor, municipal 
officials, an Indian, an Arabian, a Greek, and a Turk; on the left 
English merchants , a Chinese , a Persian, a Negro, etc. On the 
architrave below is the inscription : *The Earth is the Lord's and 
the fulness thereof. 

The interior of the Exchange forms a quadrangular court sur- 
rounded by colonnades. In the centre is a statue of Queen Victoria, 
by Lough; in the N.E. and S.E. corners are statues of Queen Eliza- 
beth, by Watson, and Charles II. The walls of the colonnades 
bear the armorial bearings and products of the different countries of 
Europe and America, in encaustic painting. The chief business 
hour is from 3.30 to 4.30 p.m., and the most important days are 
Tuesdays and Fridays. On the E. side rises a campanile, 180 ft. 
in height. On the front (E.) of the tower is a statue of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and at the top is a large gilded vane in the shape of a 
grasshopper (Giesham's crest). — The shops on the outside of the 
Exchange greatly disfigure the appearance of the building. — 
Nearly opposite the Exchange is No. 15 Coinhill, occupied by 
Messrs Birch, confectioners, and said to be the oldest shop in 
I-iOndon. 

At the E. end of the Exchange ti aU\i<i.^'^^ ^'e»v5.fe\>5^^ \ft ^^^-^^ ^ 
Subscription Booms , the cential ipoml ol ^^«^^ >^^^^ ''"^^'''^'^^'^'^i^^ 
connented with navigation, manUme U^i^fe, T«vw\wfe\\v?>^^^^^^''''^^ 
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shipping Intelligence. The vestihnle is adorned with statties of 
Prince Albert by Lough , and Hnskisson by Gibson. On the wall 
is a tablet to the ^Times* newspaper, erected in recognition of the 
public service it rendered by the exposure of a fraudulent llnandal 
conspiracy of gigantic character. The first room is appropriated to 
the use of Underwriters, the second is for Merchants, and the third 
for Ship-Captains. 

The space in front of the Bank and the Exchange is the chief 
point of convergence of the London omnibus traffic , which during 
business hours is enormous. 

In front of the Exchange is an Equestrian Statue of Wellington, 
by Chantrey, erected in 1844, beside which is a handsome fountain 
with a female figure. Behind the Exchange, in Threadneedle 
Street, is a statue, in a sitting posture , of Peabody (d. 1869), the 
American philanthropist, by Story, erected in 1871 by public sub- 
scription. 

Oeorge Peabody, an American merchant, who carried on an extensive 
busineM and spent much of his time in London , left at different times 
upwards uf half a million of money for the erection of suitable dwellings 
for the working classes of the metropolis. The property is managed by 
a body of trustees. The number of persons accommodated in the Peabody 
Buildings is about 9000, each family paying an average weekly rent uf 
4«. 2(2., which includes the use of baths and wash-houses. The fund now 
amounts to 677,1651. Mr. Peabody declined a baronetcy offered by Uie 
Queen, but accepted a miniature portrait of Her Majesly. He spent and 
bequeathed still larger sums for educational and benevolentpurposes in 
America, the grand total of his gifts amounting to nearly 2,000,0(a)<. sterling. 

Farther along Threadneedle Street, beyond Finch Lane, on the 
E. side of the street, but a little back from it, is the Kerchant Tay- 
lors' Hall, the largest of the London Companies^ halls , erected, 
after the Great Fire of 1666, by Jarman (admission on appli- 
cation to a member). The company was incorporated in 1466. The 
handsome hall contains some good portraits : Henry VIII. , by 
Paris Bordone ; Duke of York, by Lawrence ; Duke of Wellington, 
by Wilkie ; Charles I. ; Charles II. ; James II. ; William III. ; Queen 
Anne; George III. and his consort, by Ramsay; Lord Chancellor 
Eldon , by Briggs ; Pitt, by Hoppner. There is also a valuable 
collection of old plate. The small, but interesting Crypt was 
spared by the Fire, 

Near this point , in Bishopsgate Street, stands * CroBby HaUy 
built in 1466 by Alderman Sir John Crosby, and once occupied 
by the notorious Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. The 
building subsequently belonged to Sir Thomas More, and it is 
mentioned by Shakspeare in his *Richard III.' For a long time 
it was used for the reception of ambassadors, and was considered 
the flnest house in London. During the Protectorate it was a prison ; 
and it afterwards became in turn a meeting-house, a warehouse, and 
a concert and lecture room. It has been lately restored, and is now 
nsed as a dining-Toom and restauTaivt ^see ^. ^.^^. ^\q%Vj Hall 
dceerves a visit as being one of the ie^? c:l\«.\\w% tO^V^^ q\ ^^ 
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domestic aroMtectuie of mediffival London, and the only one in the 
Gothic style. The present street front and many parts of the in- 
terior do not belong to the ancient structure. The Banqueting Hall 
has a fine oaken roof. 

St. Helen's Church , near Crosby Hall, once belonging to an 
ancient nunnery, and dating originally from the 13th cent., 
contains , among other old monuments, those of Sir John Crosby 
and Sir Thomas Gresham (see p. 99). The Latin inscription on 
the tomb of Sir Julius Csesar (d. 1636), Master of the Rolls in the 
reign of James I. , is to the effect that he had giyen his bond to 
Heaven to yield up his soul i^illingly when God should demand it. 
His monument is by Nicholas Stone. Over the picturesque 'Nuns' 
Gate' is a recent inscription to Alberico Gentile, the Italian jurist, 
and professor of civil law at Oxford, who was buried near it. — In 
the neighbouring St. Helen's Place is the modern Hall of the Leather^ 
sellers, a company incorporated at the end of the 14th century. 
The building is erected over the old crypt of St. Helen's Nunnery. 

On the W. side of Bishopsgate Street, farther on, is the pictur- 
esque old house of Sir Paul Pindar (d. 1650), one of the merchant- 
princes of his time. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, 112 Bishopsgate 
Street, is worth visiting for the beautiful interior of its large hall, 
a remarkable specimen of the Byzantine-Romanesque style , with 
fine hemispherical sky-lights, polished granite columns, and poly- 
chromic decoration. 

Shoreditch, the continuation of Bishopsgate Street, leads to the 
chief goods dep6t (once the Shoreditch or Bishopsgate terminus) of 
the Great Eastern Railway, and beyond it to Kingsland and to 
Dalston, where the German Hospital is situated. 

In CornhiU , the street which leads to the E. straight past the 
S. side of the Exchange, rises on the right (S.) St. MichneCs 
Church, with a large late-Gothic tower , built by Wren, and lately 
restored by Sir O. Q. Scott. Gray, the poet (1716-71), was born in 
the house which formerly occupied the site of No. 41 Cornhill. 

In Leadenhall Street, which continues Cornhill, stands, on the 
right and near the corner of Gracechurch Street, Leadenhall 
Market y one of the chief marts in London for poultry, game, 
and hides (see p. 23). Farther on, to the left, is the small 
church of St. Andrew Undershaft (i.e. under the maypole, as the 
maypole which used to be erected here was higher than the tower 
of the church) ; the turreted late Gothic tower dates from 1532. 
At the end of the N. aisle is the tomb of Stow , the antiquary (d. 
1605). Still farther on , on the same side , is the Church of St. 
Catherine Cree, with an interior by Inigo Jones, being the suc- 
cessor of an older church In which Holbelu. ^. Vvyiii^^^'«iN»XK«5^« 
At the end of Leadenhall Street U t\ie> Aldgole SVaUotv ^'i"Cs^«i^'^'«^'^- 
politan Railway, 
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Lombard Street and Fenchurch Street , forming a line on the S. 
nearly parallel to Cornhill and Leadenhall Street, are also among 
the busiest thoroughfares of the city. Lombard Street has been for 
ages tlic most noted street in London for banking and finance, and 
has inherited its name from the ^Lombard' money dealers from 
Genoa and Florence, who. In the 14th and 15th centuries, took the 
place of the discredited and persecuted Jews of *01d Jewry' as 
money lenders. Fenchurch Street reminds us by its name of 
the fenny character of the district when the old church was built 
(drained by the little stream of ^Lang bourne' running into the 
*Walbrook'l. On the N. side of the street is the Elephant Tavern^ 
where Hogarth lodged for some time, and which was once adorned 
with several of his works. Adjacent is tHe Ironmongers^ Hall, 
whose company dates from the reign of Edward IV. , with au 
interesting interior. Fenchurch Street is connected with Great 
Tower Street by Mincing Lane (so called from the *minchens', or 
nuns of St. Helen's, to whom part of it belonged), which is the 
central point of the colonial wholesale trade. The fine Tower of 
AU Hallows Staining in this lane is one of the oldest of the relies 
which have survived the Great Fire. The Clothworkers' HaU, in 
the same street, dates originally from the 15th century. A little to 
the E. , in Mark Lane (originally Mart Lane^, is the Com Ezcliange 
(P1.W,43 ; ///), and near it is Fenchurch Street Station(f or the lail-waiy 
to Blackwall, p. 30). On the E. side of Mark Lane is Hart Street, 
with the Church of St. Olave , interesting as having survived the 
Great Fire, and as the church once frequented by Samuel Pepys 
(d. 1703). The picturesque interior contains a number of curious 
old tombs, including those of Pepys and his wife. Many persons 
who died of the plague in 1665 are buried in the churchyard. 
In the same street once stood a monastery of the ^Crossed Friars', 
a reminiscence of whom still exists in the adjoining street of 
Crutched Friars. 

On the E. margin of the City proper lie Whitechapel, a district 
chiefly inhabited by artizans, and Houndsditch, the quarter of Jew 
brokers and second-hand dealers, whence the Minor ies lead south- 
wards to the Tower and the Thames. In the Minories rises the old 
Church of the Trinity, once belonging to a Minorite nunnery, and 
containing the head of the Duke of Suffolk (beheaded, 1554) and 
several curious old monuments. 

6. London Bridge. The Monument. Lower Thames 

Street. 

Fishmongers^ Hall. St. Magnus the Martyr'' s. Billingsgate. Custom 

House. Coal Exchange. 

ATm^ William Street, a wide t\\oio\\gA\^aift -wUXiV^Tv^^i^xsv^Xjivsil^- 
ingSj leads S.E. from the Bank to L.ou^o\\^i\^?,ei. \mmt^\vk\.^^ «v\ 
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the left, at the corner of Lorabard Street, is the ('.hiirrh of St. Mary 
Woolnoth^ erected in 1716, by Hawksmoor. It contains a tablet to 
the memory of Newton, the friend of Cowper the poet. Farther on, 
at the point where King "William Street, Gracechurch Street, East- 
cheap, and Cannon Street (p. 109) converge, on a site once occupied 
by Falstaff's 'Boar's Head Tavern', rises the Statue of WUliamlV., 
by Nixon. To the left, in Fish Street Hill, are the Monument 
(see p. 104), and the historic Nonconformist Chapel of the King's 
Wcigh-house, long occupied by Dr. Binney. On each side of the 
llrst arch of London Bridge , which crosses Lower Thames Street 
(p. 104), are flights of stone steps descending to the street below. 

London Bridge (PI. W. 42, III), until a century ago the only 
bridge over the Thames in London, and still the most important, 
connects the City, the central point of business, with the Borough, 
a densely populated , chiefly manufacturing district , on the Surrey 
(S.) side of the river. 

The Saxons, and perhaps the Romans before them, erected various 
wooden bridges over the Thames on the site of the present London 
Bridge , but these were all at different periods carried away by 
floods or destroyed by fire. At length in 1176 Henry IL instructed 
Peter, chaplain of the church of St. Mary Cole, to construct a stone 
bridge at this point, but the work was not completed till 1209, in 
the reign of Henry's son, John. A chapel, dedicated to St. Thomas 
of Canterbury , was built upon the bridge , and a row of houses 
sprang up on each side , so that the bridge resembled a continuous 
street. It was terminated at both banks by fortified gates , on the 
pinnacles of which the heads of traitors used to be exposed. 

The present London Bridge, 33yds. higher up the river than 
the old bridge (removed in 1832), was designed by John Rennie, 
a Scotch engineer, begun in 1825 under the superintendence of 
his sons. Sir John and Oeorge Rennie, and completed in 1831. The 
total outlay, including the cost of the approaches, was about 
2,000,000^. The bridge, 928ft. long and 54ft. broad, is borne by 
five granite arches, of which that in the centre has a span of 152 ft. 
The lamp-posts on the bridge are cast of the metal of French cannon 
captured in the Peninsular War. 

It is estimated that 20,000 vehicles and more than 100,000 
pedestrians cross London Bridge daily, a fact which may give the 
stranger some idea of the prodigious traffic carried on in this part of 
the oity. New-comers should pay a visit to London Bridge on a week- 
day during business hours to see this busy scene and hear the almost 
deafening noise of the traffic. Stoppages or 'blocks' in the stream 
of vehicles , of course , sometimes take place ; but, thanks to the 
skilful management of the police, such interruptions are aeldftvit^ ^ 
long duration. One of the police ift%\i\^\\QTV9, \& V^c^»^. ^^^^-^ssss<>Nv'i|^ 
vehicles travel at the sides, awd qmc^L owe% wv^Csvei tkk.^^'^. V^^^^* 
Bridge diyidea London into 'a\)o^c' a\v^ ^\i^\QV \ix\s^%^. ^^^^ 
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down the river we survey the Port of London, the part immediately 
below the bridge being called the Pool. To this portion of the 
river sea-going vessels of the largest size have access , there being 
as yet no bridge below this point (see p. 119). On the right and 
left, as far as the eye can penetrate the smoky atmosphere, are seen 
forests of masts ; while high above and behind the houses on both 
banks rises the rigging of large vessels in the various docks. Above 
bridge the traffic is carried on chiefly by penny steamboats and coal 
barges. Among the buildings visible from the bridge are, on the 
N. side of the river, the Tower, Billingsgate Market, the Custom 
House, the Monument, St. Paul's, a great number of other 
churches, and the Gannon Street Station, while on the Surrey side 
lie St. Saviour's Church, Barclay and PerklnsV Brewery, and the ex- 
tensive double station of the South Eastern and Brighton Railways. 

An admirable survey of the traffic on the bridge as well as on the 
river is obtained from The Monnmexit (P1.W,43; IJI\ in Fish Street 
Hill, a little to the north. This consists of a fluted column, 202 ft. 
in height, designed by Wren, and was erected in 1671-77 in com- 
memoration of the Great Fire of London, which, on 2-7th Sept., 
1666, destroyed 460 streets with 89 churches and 13,200 houses, 
valued at 71,335,000^. The height of the column is said to be the 
same as its distance from the house in Pudding Lane in which the 
fire broke out. A winding staircase of 345 steps (adm. 3ef.) ascends 
the column to a platform enclosed by an iron cage (added to put a 
stop to suicides from the monument), above which rises a gilt urn 
with blazing flames, 42 ft. in height. The pedestal bears inscrip- 
tions and allegorical reliefs. 

Immediately to the W. of London Bridge, at the lower end of 
Upper Thames Street, stands Fishmongers' Hall, a guild-house 
erected in 1831 on the site of an older building. The Company of 
Fishmongers existed as early as the time of Edward I. It originally 
consisted of two separate trades , that of the Salt' Fishmongers and 
that of the Stock- Fishmongers, which were united to form the pre- 
sent body in the reign of Henry VIII. The guild is one of the . 
richest in London , possessing an annual revenue of 20,000^. In 
politics it has usually been distinctively attached to the Whig party, 
while the Merchant Taylors are recognised as the great Tory com- 
pany. On the landing of the staircase is a statue of Lord Mayor 
Walworth (a member of the company), who slew the rebel Wat 
Tyler (p. 92). Among the objects of interest in the interior are the 
dagger with which that rebel was slain ; a richly embroidered pall 
used at Walworth's funeral ; portraits of William III. and his 
queen by Murray, George II. and his consort by Shackleton, and 
Queen Victoria by Herbert Smith. 

Lo^YER Thambs Street runs eastwards from London Bridge to 
t/ie Custom House and the Tower. C\\aucfti, Wit *l«XVvet of English 
poetry', ia a&id to have lived here in i^l^-'Jib. C\QfefcXQ>L\!A\iYv.\%<i., 
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071 the^ right, stands the handsome church of St. Kagniu the Mar- 
tjrr, with a cupola and low spire, built by Wren in 1676. It con- 
tains the tomb of Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, author of the 
first complete printed English version of the Bible (1535). 

Farther to the E., on the Thames, is Billingig^te (so called 
from a gate of old London, named, as tradition says, after Belin, a 
king of the Britons), the cihief fish-market of London, the bad lan- 
guage used at which has become proverbial'. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth this was a market for all kinds of provisions , but since the 
reign of William III. it has been used for fish only. Fish has 
been landed and sold here from time immemorial. In the reign 
of Edward I. the prices of fish were as follows: soles, per doz., 
Sd. ; oysters, per gallon, 2d. ; four whitings id. ; four best salmon 
08. ; eels, per quarter of a hundred, 2d. ; and so on. The best 
fish is bought at the beginning of the market by the regular 
fishmongers. After them come the costermongers, who fill their 
barrows at lower prices, and are said to sell a third of the fish con- 
sumed in London. Billingsgate wharf is the oldest on the Thames. 
The present market, with a figure of Britannia on the apex of the 
pediment, was designed by Horace Jonea, and opened in July, 
1877. The market begins daily at 5 a.m., and is one of the sights 
of London (see p. 22). At one corner of the market is the Three 
Tuns Tavern, noted for its fish dinners (p. 14). 

Adjacent to the fish-market is the Custom House, built by 
Laing in 1814-17, with an imposing fa^de towards the Thames, 
490 ft. in length, by SirR. Smirke. The customs-dues levied at the 
port of London amount to above 12,000,000^. a year, equalling that 
of all the other English sea-ports put together. The London Custom 
House employs more than 2200 officials; in the Long Room (190 ft. 
in length by 66 in breadth) no fewer than 80 clerks are at work. 
Confiscated articles are stored in a warehouse reserved for this 
purpose , and are disposed of at quarterly sales by auction, which 
take place in Mark Lane , and yield 5000^. per annum. Attached 
to the Custom House is a Museum containing curious contrivances 
for smuggling , etc. Between the Custom House and the Thames 
is a broad quay, which affords a fine view of the river and shipping. 

The CoalETchange» opposite the W. wing of the Custom House, 
erected in 1849 from plans by Running, is in the Italian style, and 
has a tower 106 ft. in height. Adjoining it on the E. is a hypo- 
eaust, or stove of masonry belonging to a Roman bath , discovered 
when the foundations were being dug. The circular hall, with 
glass dome and triple gallery, is adorned with frescoes by F. Sang, 
representing the formation of coal and process of mining. The 
flooring is inlaid with 40,000 pieces of wood, arranged in. t.\jA 
form of a mariner's compass. The d«L^%'feT Vft. >X\ft vsixKKvfcv^^ vtssr^iX- 
of-arms is Mid to be formed of the v«oo^ ^1 «.T£L\jX\i«ivi'^^^'^^'*-'^^ 
by Peter the Great in 1698, vvlien \ve ^u.« \«>wm\v%\^ifc ^^'^ ^'v^ttssjr 
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building at Deptfoid. — The amount of roal annually consumed 
in London alone at present averages upwards of 6,000,000 tons 
(comp. p. 63). 

7. Blackfriars Bridge. Thames Embankment. Qneen 
Victoria Street. Cannon Street. 

(.'teopatra's Needle. Times^ Publishing Office. Bible Society. 
Heralds^ College. London Stone. Southwark Bridge. 

Blackfriars Bridge (PI. W, 34, 35 ; /i), an iron structure, built 
by Cubitt^ and opened in 1869, occupies the site of a stone bridge 
dating from 1769, the piers of which had given way. The bridge, 
which consists of Ave arches (the central haying a span of 185 ft.) 
supported by granite piers, is 1272ft. in length, including the 
abutments, and 80 ft. broad. The cost of construction amounted to 
320,000^. The dome of St. Paul's is seen to the greatest advantage 
from this bridge, which also commands an excellent view otherwise. 
The bridge derives its name from an ancient Monastery of tho 
Black Friars , situated on the bank of the river, and dating from 
1276, where several parliaments once met, and where Cardinals 
Wolsey and Campeggio pronounced sentence of divorce against the 
unfortunate Queen Catharine of Arragon in 1529 ('King Henry VIII.* 
ii. 4). Shakspeare once lived at Blackfriars, and in 1599 acted at 
a tlieatre which formerly occupied part of the site of the monastery, 
and of which the name Playhouse Yard is still a reminiscence. In 
1607 Ben Jouson was also a resident here. Just below Blackfiriars 
Ikidgc the Thames is crossed by the London, Chatham^ and Dover 
Railway Bridge. On the right bank of the river is the spacious 
Blackfriars Bridge Station. 

The new ^Victoria Embankment leads from Blackfriars Bridge 
towards the W. along the N. bank of the Thames as far as West- 
minster. It was constructed in 1864-70, under the supervision of 
Sir Joseph W. Bazalgette, chief engineer of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (p. 63), at a cost of nearly 2,000,000i. It is about 2300 yds. 
in length, and consists of a macadamised carriage-way 64 ft. 
wide, with a foot pavement 16 ft. broad on the land-side, and one 
20 ft. broad on the river-side. The whole of this area was once 
covered by the tide twice a day. It is protected on the side next the 
Thames by a granite wall, 8 ft. thick, for which a foundation was 
made by sinking iron cylinders into the river-bed as deeply as pos- 
sible and filling them with concrete. Under the Embankment run 
three different tunnels. On the inland side is one traversed by the 
Metropolitan District Railway (p. 30), while on the Thames side 
there are two, one above the other, the lower containing one of the 
pnneipa} intercepting sewers (p. 63), and the upper one holding 
water and gas pipes and telegraph "Wires. Honws ol U^^s \\a.ve been 
planted along the sides of the EmbawVmoivl, ^\Aft\v \w ^ ^^^ ^^^\^ 
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will afford a shady promenade. At intervals are large openings, 
with stairs leading to the floating steamboat piers (p. 33), which 
are constructed of iron, and rise and fall with the tide. Part of 
the land reclaimed from the river has been converted into tasteful 
gardens. The gardens above Charing Cross Bridge are embellished 
with a bronze statue of General Outram ; a si&tiie of Isambard Brunei 
stands on the Embankment at Waterloo Bridge ; and another, of 
John Stuart Mill, was erected near the Temple Station in 1878. 
The still unfinished new National Opera House stands on the 
Embankment near Westminster Bridge (comp. p. 35). Between 
Waterloo and Westminster bridges the Embankment is illuminated 
at night by means of the electric light. — On 12th Sept., 1878, 
the Embankment was farther embellished by the erection on it, by 
the Adelphi Steps , of Cleopatra's Needle (PI. W, 30 ; /i), an 

Egyptian obelisk from Alexandria. 

This famous obelisk was presented to the English Government by Mo- 
hammed Ali, and brought to this country by the private muniliccncc of 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson, who gave 10,000i. for this purpose. Properly speak- 
ing Cleopatra''s Needle is the name of the obelisk still standing erect at 
Alexandria, adjacent to which the one now in London lay prostrate for 
many years. Both monoliths were originally brought from Heliopolis, 
which, as we are informed by the Flaminian Obelisk at Rome, was 
full, of obelisks. The inscription on the London obelisk refers to lielio- 
polis as the 'house of the Phoenix\ The obelisk, which is of reddish 
granite, measures 68V2 ft. in height, and is 8 ft. wide at the base. Its 
weight is 180 tons. The Obelisk of Luxor at Paris is 76 ft. in height, and 
weighs 240 tons. A plaster cast of the obelisk has been taken fur S. 
Kensington Museum. 

The pedestal of grey granite is I8V3 ft. high, including the steps. The 
inscriptions on it are as follows. E. Face. 'This obelisk, quarried at Sye^ne, 
was erected at On (Heliopolis) by the Pharaoh Thothmcs III., about 1500 
B.C. Lateral inscriptions were added nearly two centuries later by Ra- 
meses the Great. Removed during the Greek dynasty to Alexandria, the 
royal city of Cleopatra, it was there erected in the 8th year of Augustus 
Caesar, B.C. 23\ — W. Face. 'This obelisk, prostrate for centuries on 
the sands of Alexandria, was presented to the British nation A. D. 1819 
by Mohammad Ali, Viceroy of Egypt: a worthy memorial of our distin- 
guLshed countrymen, Nelson and Abercromby\ — N. Face. 'This obelisk, 
through the patriotic zeal of Erasmus Wilson, F.R..S., was brought from 
Alexandria encased in an iron cylinder. It was abandoned during a storm in 
the Bay of Biscay, recovered, and erected on this spot by John Dixon C.E., 
in the 42nd year of the reign of Queen Victoria , 1878\ — River Face, 
added at the suggestion of the Queen. 'William Askin, James Gardiner, 
Joseph Benbow, Michael Burns, William Donald, William Patau, per- 
ishca in a bold attempt to succour the crew of the obelisk ship 'Cleo- 
patra'' during the storm, October 14th, 18T7\ 

The principal approaches to the Victoria P'mbankment are from 
Blackfriars Bridge and Westminster Bridge (p. 179"), from Charing 
Cross (p. 132), and from Arundel, Surrey, Norfolk, and Villiers 
Streets, all leading off the Strand. 

The Albert Emftan&ment (PI. B, 29, W,29 ; IV), completed in 1869, 
extending along the right bank of the Thames from Westminster 
Bridge to Vauxh all Bridge , a disUivc.^ ol ^\iQxv\.^\^'^'%> ^"^ ^^sSsst.^ 
has a roadway 60ft. in breadth, aivOi c,o%l aXi^ssfe V.^^J^m.. ^^^" 
cent to it Tises the new Hospital of Si, T^oma% V^j."^"^- ^ 
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Chelsea Embankment , on the left bank, between the Albert Sub- 
pension Bridge and Chelsea Hospital (p. 271), was opened in 1878. 



In New Bridge Street, which leads straight to theN. from Black- 
friars Bridge, immediately to the right, is the Blackfriars StcAion 
of the Metropolitan District Railway (p. 32) ; and farther on, beyond 
Queen Victoria Street (see below), is the large LudgaU Hill Station 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway (p. 30), opposite 
which, on the left, the prison of Bridewell [ao called from the 
old ^miraculous' Well of St. Bride or St. Bridget) stood down to 
1864. The site of the prison was onoe occupied by Bridewell 
Palace , in which Shakspeare lays the 3rd Act of his 4Ienry YIII.' 
New Bridge Street ends at the corner of Fleet Street (p. 122) , the 
prolongation to the N. being called Farringdon Street (see p. 90). 
To the E., opposite Fleet Street, diyergea Ludgate HiU, leading 
to St. Paul's Cathedral, and passing under the viaduct of the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway (p. 30). 

QusEN Victoria Street, a broad, new thoroughfare, leads 
straight from Blackfriars Bridge, towards the E., to the Mansion 
House and the Bank. In Water Lane, to the left, stands Apothecaries' 
Hall, built in 1670, and <x>ntaining portraits of James!., Charles I., 
and others. The company, most of whose members really are what 
they profess to be, still grants licenses to dispense medicines ; and 
pure drugs are retailed at the Hall. On the left side of Queen 
Victoria Street, farther on, is the Office of the Times (PI. W,35; /7), a 
]iandsome new building of red brick. The tympanum bears an alle- 
gorical devi(;e with allusions to times past and future. Behind the 
Publishing OfUce, in Printing House Square, is the exceedingly 
interesting Printing Office, which well repays a visit. Tickets of ad- 
mission are issued on written application to the Printer, enclosing 
a note of introduction or reference. Visitors should be careful to 
attend at the hour named in the order, when the second edition of 
the paper is being printed, and the Walter press is to be seen at 
work. The Times, established in 1788, is now the most extensive and 
powerful newspaper in the world. About 70,000 copies are issued 
daily. No fewer than 12,000 copies can be struck off in an hour by 
the wonderful mechanism of the Walter press. The continuous 
rolls or webs of paper, with which the machine feeds itself, are each 
4 miles in length, and of these 28 to 30 are used in one day. The 
finished and folded copies of the Times are thrown out at the other 
end of the machine. The type-setting machine is also of great 
interest. The oflhnal who conducts visitors round the works explains 
all the details (no gratuity). 

Printing House Square stands on a corner of old London which 
foT many ages was occupied by frowning Norman fortresses. Part 
of the castle o/itfoiitflquet, a follower of tVife Ciow^viwot ^ is said to 
have stood here; and the ground \)etwee\\ \\ift ^. sa^a ^i^xkfcwv 
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Victoria Street , or Earl Street , and the Thames was the site of 
Baynard's Cfl.«M« (mentioned in 'Richard III'.) with its extensive 
precincts, which replaced an earlier Roman fortress, and probably 
a British work of defence. Baynard's Castle was presented by Queen 
Elizabeth to the Earls of Pembroke, and continued to be their resi- 
dence till its destruction in the Great Fire. 

Adjacent to the Times Printing Office on the E. rises the large 
building occupied by the Britisli and Foreign Bible Soeiety, erect- 
ed in 1868. The number of Bibles and Testaments issued by this 
important society, which was founded in 1804, now amounts to 
upwards of three millions a year, printed in 200 different languages 
and dialects. The total number of copies issued from its foundation 
down to 1876 was 76,432,723. Visitors are shown a long series 
of Bibles in different languages. The income of the society in 
1877 was 206,978^. 

Opposite is Upper Thames Street, leading on the right to London 
Bridge (p. 103). In St. BenneVa Hill, the first cross-street, was 
situated Doctors' Commons Will Office, prior to its removal in 1874 
to Somerset House, in the Strand (see p. 130). To the left, in Queen 
Victoria Street, is Heralds' Ck>llege, or the College of Arms (rebuilt 
in 1683), formerly the town house of the Earls of Derby. The 
library contains a number of interesting objects, including a sword, 
dagger, and ring belonging to James IV. of Scotland, who fell at 
Flodden in 1513 ; the Warwick roll, a series of portraits of the 
Earls of Warwick from the Conquest to the time of Richard III. 
(executed by Rous at the end of the 15th cent.); genealogy of the 
Saxon kings, from Adam, more curious than trustworthy, illustrated 
with drawings of the time of Henry VIII.; portrait of the celebrated 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, from his tomb in old St. Paul's. The 
college also contains a valuable treasury of genealogical records. 
— The office of Earl-Marshal, president of Heralds' College, is 
hereditary in the person of the Duke of Norfolk. The college con- 
sists of three kings-at-arms, Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy — 
six heralds, Lancaster, Somerset, Richmond, York, Windsor, and 
Chester — and four pursuivants. Rouge Croix, Blue Mantle, Port- 
cullis , and Rouge Dragon. The main object of the corporation is 
to make out and preserve the pedigrees and armorial bearings of 
noble and great families. It grants arms to families recently risen 
to position and distinction, and determines doubtful questions 
respecting the derivation and value of arms. Fees for a new coat- 
of-arms iOl. 10a. or more; for searching the records il. 

A little farther on, Queen Victoria Street intersects Cannon 
Street, which is the most direct route between St. Paul's Church- 
yard and London Bridge, and Queen Street (p. 96) , leading from 
Cheapside to Southwark Bridge. Cawwow ^Vt^^\. ^ ^\vvf>c^ \^'^\'^^^ 
long, was con^trncted at a cost of 0^^,411^1.., wv^ ^-^kC^^^^"^^ *^^ 
In this street J on the right, Is the Mansion Hou*«. StoXXotw ^"V 
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Metropolitan District Railway (p. 32), beyond which is the ex- 
tensive Cannon Street Station, the City Teiminos of the South 
Eastern Railway (p. 29; hotel, see p. 6). Opposite the latter 
stands the chuich of St. Swithin, popularly regarded as the saint of 
the weather, into the wall of which is built the London Stone, an 
old Ilouian milestone, supposed to have been the milliarium of the 
Roman forum in London, from which the distances along the 
various British high-roads were reckoned. Against this stone, which 
is now protected by an iron grating, Jack Cade once struck his staff, 
exclaiming 'Now is Mortimer lord of the city*. — Close by is Sal^ 
ters' Hull, and near it was Halters' Hall Chapel, begun by the 
,ejected minister Richard Mayo in 1667 , and long celebrated for 
its preachers and theological disputations. — Down to 1853 the 
Steel Yard, at one time a factory or store-house of the Hanseati<'. 
liCague, established in 1250, stood on the site now occupied by the 
Cannon Street Terminus. — Adjacent to the station, on the W., is 
DowgatcHill, with the Hall of the Skinners, who were incorporated 
in 1327. The court and interior were built soon after the Fire ; the 
staircase and the wainscoted 'Cedar Room' are interesting. 

Sonthwark Bridge (PI. W, 38 ; ///), erected by John Rennie in 
1815-19, at a cost of800,000f. , is 700 ft. long, and consists of 
three iron arches , borne by stone piers. The span of the central 
arch is 240 ft., that of the side ones 210 ft. The penny toll, form- 
erly levied here, was abolished in 1865, and the bridge purchased 
by the City for a sum of 218,868i. The traffic is comparatively 
small on account of the inconvenience of the approaches to the 
bridge, but has of late greatly increased. In Southwark, on the 
S. bank, lies Barclay and Perkins's Brewery (^p. 274). The river 
farther down is crossed by the ilve-arched railway bridge of the 
South Eastern Railway (terminus at Cannon Street, see above ), 

8. The Tower. 

Trinity House. Royal Mint. Subway. 

The Tower (PI. W, 46 ; HI), the ancient fortress and gloomy 
state-prison of London, and historically the most interesting spot in 
England, is an irregular mass of buildings erected at various per- 
iods, surrounded by a battlemented wall and a deep moat, which 
was drained in 1843. It stands on the bank of the Thames, to the 
E. of the City, and outside the bounds of the ancient city-walls. 
The present external appearance of the Tower is very unlike what 
it originally was, perhaps no fortress of the same age having 
uiulergone greater transformations. There is no doubt that a fastness 
stood here in Roman times, but the Tower of London properly 
originated with William the Conqueror (see p. 57J. Though at first 
a royal palace and stronghold, the To^F^et \a\ie\>.\.\t^\\o\vvv in history 
ag a prison. It is now a government ai6eA\a\ , *\\?i \ft «.\a>\Va^V.\sv 
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repair as a fortress. The ground-plan is in the form of an irregular 
pentagon, which covers an area of 13 acres, and is enclosed by a 
double line of circumvallation (the outer and inner ballium or ward\ 
strengthened with towers. The square White Tower rises con- 
spicuously in the centre. A broad quay lies between the moat and 
the Thames. 

The Tower is provided with four entrances , viz. the Iron Gate, 
the Wdter Gate , and the Traitors' Gate , all on the side next the 
Thames; and on the W., the principal entrance, ot Lions' Gate^ 
so called from the royal menagerie formerly kept here. (The 
lions were removed to the Zoological Gardens in Regent's Park in 
1834.) To the right is the Ticket-Office^ where tickets are procured^ 
for the Armoury (6d.) and the Crown Jewels (6d.). The Tower is 
open daily from 10 to 4. Mondays and Saturdays are free days, 
and should be avoided on acx^ount of the crowd. The Guide to the 
Tower (6d.) is not of much use, as the rapid manner in which 
visitors are conducted through the building scarcely gives time for 
reference to the book. The chief objects of interest, moreover, 
bear inscriptions. Those who take a special interest in old armour 
may, however, purchase the book, and peruse its full description 
of the Armouries before entering the Tower. Visitors have to 
wait until a party of twelve is collected before they are conducted 
through the building (refreshments at the Ticket Office) by one of 
the quaintly-attired warders or beef-eaters (i. e. buffetiers, attend- 
ants at the royal table or buffet^. These warders, officially de- 
signated Yeomen of the Guard, are now all old soldiers of meri- 
torious service. Visitors may walk round the inner or outer wards 
without the escort of a beef-eater. 

A stone bridge, flanked by two towers (^Middle Totoer and By- 
ward Toircr), leads across the moat (which can still be flooded by 
the garrison) into the Outer Bail or anterior court. On the left is 
the Bell Tower (PI. 4), adjacent to which is a narrow passage, 
leading round the fortiflcations within the outer wall. Farther on, 
to' the right, is the Traitors' Gate (PI. 6), a double gateway on the 
Thames, by which state-prisoners were formerly admitted to the 
Tower; above it is /St. Thomas's Tower (PI. ;")). A gateway op- 
posite leads under iiie Bloody Tower (ip, 115) to the Inner Bail. 
In the centre of this court, upon slightly rising ground, stands the 
square Whitr Towbb, oiKeepf the most ancient part of the fortress, 
having been erected by William the Conqueror in 1078. ItmeasurcR 
116ft. from N. to S. and 96 ft. from K. to W., and is 02ft. high. 
The walls are IS-lf) ft. in thickness , and are surmounted with 
turrets at the angles. Among the many important scenes enacted 
in this tower may be mentioned the abdication of Richard 11. in 
favour of Henry of Bolingbroke in 1399 v «lw^ \\. ^^"^s. V^kv^ ^^v^. 
Prince James of Scotland was impxiftowevV \w \W^. "^V^fc C\*.cv^«\. o^ 
SL John, on the second floor, with to ma^^Ne ^vWa^«. ^>^^ QNiXsvy*- 
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capitals, its wide triforiuiii, its apse borne by stilted round arohes, 
and its barrel -vaulted ceiling, is one of the finest and best-pre- 
served specimens of Norman architecture in England. The Coun- 
cil Chamber (in which the abdication of Richard II. took place"), 
the Banqueting Hall , and other rooms in the White Tower now 
serve the purposes of an arsenal, and contain large stores of mod- 
ern small-arms , tastefully arranged. There are usually about 
60,000 stand of rifles stored here. To the S. of the White Tower, 
outside the entrance to the Horse Armoury, is an interesting col- 
lection of old cannon, some of which are of very heavy calibre. 

TheHoBSB Abmouby, a gallery 150 ft. in length, built in 1826, 
contains a *Colleotion of old armour, carefully arranged by Sir Sam- 
uel Meyrick, Mr. J. R. Planch^, and Mr. Hewitt. Numerous tro- 
phies are suspended on the walls. Below the windows, which 
contain old stained glass, is a series of glass cases containing 
Etruscan, Roman, British, Anglo-Saxon, and other armour; in the 
fourth case is a complete suit of ancient Greek armour, discovered 
in a tomb at CumaB. The centre of the gallery is occupied by a 
row of 22 equestrian figures in full equipment, affording a faithful 
picture, in chronological order, of English war-arr»y from the time 
of Edward I. (1272) down is that of James II. (1688). (It is only 
in a few instances that the suits of armour are proved to have actu- 
ally belonged to the persons whose names they bear.) 

The collectioii begins (from the W. door) with a suit of armour (shirt 
of mail), dating from the time of Edward I. (1272-1907). Then a suit of the 
time of Henry VI. (1422-61). Tournament suit of the time of Edward IV. 
(1461-83) ; adjacent a knights suit of the time of Bichard III. (1483-85), 
worn by the Marquis of Waterford at the Egllnton Tournament in 1839. 
Suit of Burgundian armour, Henry VII. (1485-1509)^ adjacent a second suit 
of the same period. Suit of richly damascened armour, actually worn by 
Henry Vm. (1609-47). Suit worn by Charles Brandon, Duke of SuQ'olk 
(1520). Suit of Edwatd Clinton, Earl of Lincoln (1595). A recess opposite, 
in the window wall, contains a magnificent suit, of German workmanship, 
said to have been presented by the Emperor Maximilian to Henry VIII. 
on the occasion of nis marriage with Catharine of Aragon. Among the 
numerous ornaments inlaid in gold, the rose and pomegranate, the badges 
of Henry and Catharine, are of frequent recurrence ; the other cogni- 
sances of Henry , the portcullis, fleur-de-lys. and dragon, and the initials 
of the royal pair connected by a true-lover s knot, also appear. On the 
armour of the horse are engraved scenes of martyrdom. 

Brown suit, with the arms of Burgimdy and Granada, Edward VI. 
(1547-53). Suit of heavy armour of the time of Queen Mary, said to 
have belonged to Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon (1555). Suit 
actually worn by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester (1560), the favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth; the armour bears his initials and crest. Stiit of Sir 
Henry Lee, master of the ceremonies to Queen Elizabeth (1570). Suit of 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, worn by the King'^s champion at the 
coronation of George I. Tournament suit, James I. (1605). Suits assigned 
to Sir Horace Vere and Thomas, Earl of Arundel, both of the time of 
James I. Suit, richly inlaid with gold, belonging to Henry, Prince of 
Wales (1612), the eldest son of James I. Beside it, Charles I., as Prince 
of Wales, on foot, with a page bearing the chanfron or hea.d-^\ft,<s-^ vN^'CsikSi. 
horse-armour. Suit of George Villiers, ftxRt T>\jJt«k oi 'ft\3LC>B!vT^^g^is."vcv v^^^S^^- 
Suit of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of atTaffoT^L V\^J^- ^^^'^ ^"^ ^"^"^^X 
ironic, Dnke of AJbemarle (1669). Figure cUfli Va «\V^V WKWixyt., ^\^v«o^ 

Bakdeeeb, London. 2nd Edit. "^ i 
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actually belonged to James IT. (1685), after whose time armour was 
rarely worn. 

A short staircase (at the foot of which is a suit of armour made 
for a man seven feet high) leads from the Horse Armoury into a 
smaller room, which cl.iefly contains Oriental armour and weapons, 
captured in campaigns in India. Sword, helmet, and saddle of 
Tippoo Sahib, Sultan of Mysore, taken at Seringapatam in 1799 ; 
cloak on which General Wolfe died before Quebec in 1759 ; suit of 
Indian armour, a present to Charles 11. from the Great Mogul ; 
Chinese, Japanese, New Zealand, South African, and other weapons. 
This room also contains a valuable cannon, cast at Malta in 1773, 
with several exquisite bits of relief work on the barrel. The gun 
was taken by the French in 1798 during their Egyptian campaign, 
but was captured on its voyage to France by an English frigate. 
We also observe two brass guns, taken by General Wolfe at Quebec. 
On the table in the centre is a model of the Tower. The military 
trophy at the N. end of the room will also attract the visitor's 
attention. 

A few more steps ascend through the wall (15 ft. thick) to 
Queen Elizabeth's Armouby, a vaulted chamber on the first floor 
of the White Tower, formerly used as a prison, but now con- 
taining a collection of armour and weapons of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is immediately below the Chapel of St. John. Par- 
tizans, bills, halberds, shields ; fire-arms, including a matchlock 
with guard; chain-shot; instruments of torture; shield with relief 
representing the death of Charles the iiold (16th cent.). In the 
middle of the room is the block on which Lord Lovat, the last per- 
son beheaded in England, su£fered the penalty of high treason on 
Tower Hill in 1747 ; adjacent to it is a heading-axe , said to be 
that by which the Earl of Essex was decapitated. At one end of 
the room is an equestrian figure of Queen Elizabeth. — A low 
door on the N. side leads into the small and gloomy cell, 10 ft. 
long and 8 ft. wide , in which Sir Walter Raleigh was imprisoned 
for twelve years (1605-17). 

We now return along a passage on the N. side of the Horse 
Armoury (behind the equestrian figures) to the entrance, where we 
proceetl to examine the suits of French and Venetian armour; the 
handsome bronzed, gilt, and damascened suit of Count Oddi of 
Padua (1620); the equestrian statue of Charles I. (in a recess), 
with a suit , entirely gilded , presented to him by the City ; the 
head-piece, with ram's horns, of Will Somers, court-fool to Henry 
V 111. ; and the collection of ancient Norman and other helmets, 
several of which are of great interest to the antiquary. The in- 
genious ornamental devices on the wall are formed of ramrods. 

The large new buildings to the N. of the White Tower are 
the IfW/intfton Barracks^ erected iu 1845 ou the site of the Grand 
i^torehouae am\ ^Smail Armoury, wAxVfth \\aiv\ \>fefe\\ \fc%\.\^\^v\Vi ^x^a^ 
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in 1841. The armoury at the time of the conflagration contained 
150,000 stand of arms. 

The Cbown Jewels, or Regalia , formerly kept in the building 
erected in 1842 at the N.E. corner of the fortress, are now in the 
Record or Wakefield Tower (see below), and consist of the following 
articles, which are preserved in a glass case , protected by a strong 
iron cage : — 

St. Edward'' s Crown ^ executed for the coronation of Charles II., and 
used at all subsequent coronations. Queen Victoria's Croton^ made in 1838, 
a masterpiece of the modern goldsmith ''s art. It is adorned with no fewer 
than 2788 diamonds \ the large ruby in front, said to have been given to 
the Black Prince in 1367 by Don Pedro of Castile, was worn by Henry V. 
on his helmet at the battle of Agincourt. The cross contains a magni- 
ficent sapphire, and the value of the whole crown is estimated at 111,900/. 
The Prince of Wales's Crown .^ of gold, without precious stones. The 
Queen ConsorVs Crown^ of gold, set witk jewels. The Q,'ueen''s Crown, a 
golden circlet, embellished with diamonds and pearls, made for Queen 
Maria d'Este, wife of James II. St. Edwards Staffs made of gold, 41/2 ft. 
long and about 90Ib. in weight. The orb at the top is said to contain a 
piece of the true cross. The Royal Sceptre with the Cross, 2 ft. 9 in. long, 
richly adorned with precious stones. The Sc^tre of the Dove^ or Rod of 
Equity. Above the orb is a dove with outspread wings. Queen Vieto- 
ria''s Sceptre , with richly gemmed cross. The Ivory Scj^ire of Queen 
31aria d'Este, surmounted by a dove of white onyx, llie Sceptre of 
Queen Mary , wife of William III. The Orbs of the King and Queen. 
3Indel of the Koh-i-Noor (Mountain of Light), one of the largest diamonds 
known, weighing 162 carats. The original, now at Windsor Castle, was 
formerly in the possession of Runjeet Singh, Ri^ah of Lahore, and came into 
the hands of the English in 1849, on their conquest of the Punjab. The 
i'urtana^ or pointless Sword of Mercy. The Swords of Justice. The Cori*- 
nation Bracelets. The Royal Spurs. The Coronation Oil Vessel or Ampulla^ 
in the form of an eagle. The Spoon belonging to the ampulla, thought 
to 1)e the (»nly relic of the ancient regalia. The Salt Cellar of State, in 
the form of a model of the White Tower. The silver Baptismal Font f«)r 
the royal children. A silver Wine Fbuntain given by the Corporation of 
Plymouth to Charles II. 

The total value of the Regalia is estimated at 3,000,009/. 

The twelve Towbks of the Inner Ward, at one time all used as 
prisons, were afterwards employed in part for the custody of the 
state archiyes. The names of several of them are indissolnbly as- 
sociated with many dark and painful memories. In the Bloody Toirer 
(^Pl. 7) the sons of Edward IV. are said to have been murdered, by 
order of Richard III. (some human bones, supposed to be those of the 
murdered princes, were found at the foot of the winding staircase, 
leading to the chapel in the White Tower, comp. p. 197) ; in the 
Bell Tower (PI. 4) the Princess Elizabeth was confined by her sister 
Queen Mary ; Lady Jane Grey is said to have been imprisoned in 
Brick Tower (PI. 12); Lord Guildford Dudley, husband of Lady 
.lane Grey, was confined, with his father and brothers, in Beau- 
champ 2'owgr (PI. 11); in the Bowyer Tower (V'\. 11), the Duke 
of Clarence, brother of Edward IV., is popularly supposed to lva.H<& 
been drowned in a butt of malmsey •, awA. Vle^wrj N\» ^^^ ^swscwnwsnS^ 
believed to have been murdered ii\ Record ( WaV«fitU^ Tc%vof t V?\ ^J^^• 
TbeSfi/t Tower (P]. 15) coMa\na a caMoxv^ i\wNVsv% ^"^^^ l.c^v\^^^^ 
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by Hugh Draper of Bristol , who was ooiiflned hero in 1561 on a 
charge of sorcery. — Visitors are at present admitted only to the 
first floor of Beauehamp Tower, which was restored in 1853. The 
walls arc covered with inscriptions by former prisoners, including 
those of the Dudley family. That of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
eldest brother of Lord Guildford Dudley, is on the right side of the 
fire-place, and is a well executed family coat-of-arms with the fol- 
lowing lines inscribed : — 

^Yow that these beasts do wel behold and se. 

May deme with ease wherefore here made they be 

Withe borders eke wherein 

4 brothers'* names who list to serche the grovnd". 

At the N.W. comer of the fortress rises the chapel of St. Petbr 

AD ViNCULA (PI. 17), erected by Edward I. on the site of a still 

older church, re-erected by Edward III., alteied by Henry Vlll., 

and restored in 1877. Adjoining it is a small burial-ground. 

^In truth, there is no sadder spot on earth than this little cemetery. 
Death is there associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul''8, 
with genius and virtue , with public veneration and with imperishable 
renown ; not, as in our humblest churches and churchyards, with every- 
thing that is most endearing in social and domestic charities^ but with ■« 
whatever is darkest in human nature and in human destiny, with the 
savage triumph of implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the ingrat- 
itude, the cowardice of friends, with all the miseries of fallen greatness 
and of blighted fame\ — Macanlay. 

The following celebrated persons are buried in this chapel : Sir 
Thomas More, beheaded 1535; Queen Anne Boleyn, beheaded 
1536 ; Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, beheaded 1540 ; Margaret 
Pole, Countess of Salisbury, beheaded 1541 ; Queen Catharine How- 
ard, beheaded 1542; Lord Admiral Seymour of Sudeley, beheaded 
1549 ; Lord Somerset, the Protector, beheaded 1552 ; John Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland , beheaded 1553 ; 
Xady Jane Grey and her husband. Lord Guildford Dudley, beheaded 
1554; Kobert Devereux, Earl of Essex, beheaded IGOl; Sir 
Thomas Overbury, poisoned in the Tower in 1613 ; Sir John Eliot, 
died as a prisoner in the Tower 1632 ; James Fltzroy, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, beheaded 1685 ; Simon, Lord Eraser of Lovat, beheaded 
1747. The executions took place in the Tower itself only in the 
cases of Anne Boleyn, Catharine Howard, Lady Jane Grey, and 
Devereux, Earl of Essex; in all the other instances the prisoners* 
were beheaded at the public place of execution on Tower Hill (see 
below). 

The list of those who were confined for a longer or shorter period 

in the Tower comprises a great number of other celebrated persons : 

JohnlUliol, King of Scotland, 1296; William Wallace, the Scottish 

patriot, 1305 ; David Bruce, King of Scotland, 1347 ; King John of 

Erance (taken prisoner at Poitiers, 1357^) ; Duke of Orleans, father 

of Lou'iB XIJ. of France, 1415 ; Lord Cobham , the most distin- 

guished of the LoUuda (burned as aheifttvc %.! St, Giles In the 

I^ye/ds, 141 fi); KijjgHenry VI. (whoiaft«\^X.o^v«^Ne>a^wm«AK«ft. 

/o ibe WakeAeld Tower by the Diike ot Qt\ou^ift«Xet, V^1V^\ K^sftft 
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Askew (tortured in the Tower, and banied in Smithfield as a 
heretic, 1546); Archbishop Cranmer, 1553; Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(beheaded on Tower Hill in 1554) ; Earl of Southampton , Shak- 
speare's patron, 1562; Sir Walter Raleigh (seep. 114; beheaded 
at Westminster in 1618); Earl of Strafford j(beheaded 1641); Vis- 
count Stafford (beheaded 1680) ; Lord William Russell (beheaded 
1683); Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, 1688; Duke of Marlborough, 
1692, etc; 

On Tower Hill, N.W. of the Tower, formerly stood the scaffold 
for the execution of traitors (see above). William Penn (baptised 
23rd Oct., 1644, in All Hallows, Great Tower Street) was bom, 
and Otway , the poet, died on Tower Hill, and here too Sir Walter 
Raleigh's wife lodged while her unfortunate husband languished in 
the Tower. On the N. side rises Trinity Houie, a plain building, 
erected in 1793 from designs by Wyatt, the facade of which is 
embellished with the arms of the corporation, medallion portraits of 
George III. and Queen Charlotte, and several emblems of navigation. 
This building is the property of ^The Master, Wardens, and Assis- 
tants of the Guild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood, of the most glorious and 
undividable Trinity', a company founded by Sir Thomas Spert in 
1515, and incorporated by Henry VIll. in 1529. The society consists 
of a Master, Deputy Master, 31 Elder Brethren, and an unrestricted 
number of Youuger Brethren , and was founded with a view to the 
promotion and encouragement of English navigation. Its rights and 
duties, which have been defined by various acts of parliament, com- 
prise the regulation and management of lighthouses and buoys 
round the British coast , and the appDintment and licensing of a 
body of efficient pilots. Two elder brethren of Trinity House assist 
the Admiralty in deciding all cases relating to collisions at sea. 
Its surplus funds are devoted to charitable objects connected with 
sailors. The interior of Trinity House contains busts of Admirals 
St. Vincent, Howe, Duncan, and Nelson; and portraits of James I. 
and his consort Anne of Denmark, James II., and Sir Francis Drake. 
There is also a large picture of several Elder Brethren, by Gains- 
borough. Many visitors will be interested in the model-chamber, 
containing a collection of models and designs of lighthouses and 
life-boats. The Duke of Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victoria, 
is the present Master of Trinity House, while the Prince of Wales 
is a * Younger Brother'. The annual income of Trinity House is 
said to be above 300,000{. 

On the E. side of Tower Hill stands the Boyal Mint, erected 
in 1811, from designs by Johnson and Smirke, on the site of the 
old Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary of the Graces. The Mastership of 
the Mint (an office abolished in 1869) was once held by SU 1%^^^^ 
Newton (1699-1727) and Sir John i\ W. Ylet^^V^X V^fe^c^^-^c?S^. 
Permission to visit the Mint is given tor a^Tie^ Civi Xi-^ ^fe\>«^^^^^- 
Master of the Mint, on a written appVicatvow at%.\:\\\% ^X^'^ ^xNv\si^'^^ 
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and addTCSBCs of the intending visitoTs. The yaiious pioeestes of 
coining are extremely interesting, and the machinery used is of a 
mo8t ingenious character. In the ten years 1865-74 there were 
coined here 44,179,233 sovereigns, 15,724,945 half-so-vereigus, 
14,193,254 florins, 43,275,160 shillings, etc. Of copper or bronze 
coins, most of which are made by contract at Birmingham , about 
500,000,000 were issued in the same decade. From 1811 to the 
present time there have issued from the Mint above 130 million 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, 140 million shillings, and 90 million 
sixpences. — A new and more spacious edifice for the Mint is in 
contemplation, and many are in favour of its erection on the Thames 
Embankment, between the Temple and Blackfriars Bridge. 

On the S. side of Tower Hill is the Tower Subway, a tuiuiel 
constructed by Barlow in 1870, passing uuder the Thames, and 
leading to Tooley Street (corrupted from St. Olave Street) on the 
right (South wark) bank. This gloomy and unpleasant passage con- 
sists of an iron tube 400 yds. In length and 7 ft. in diameter, ori- 
ginally traversed by a kind of tramway-car, but now used by pede- 
strians only. A winding staircase of 96 steps descends to it on each 
side (V2<^*)* ^^^ subway was made in less than a year, at a cost 
of about 20,000i. 

9. The Port and Docks. 

St. Katherine's Docks. London Docks. Thames I'unnel. Commercial 
Docks. Regent's Canal, West and East India Docks. MillwaU Docks. 

Victoria Docks. 

One of the most interesting sights of Loudon is the Port, 
with its immense warehouses, the centre from which the commerce 
of England radiates all over the globe. The Port of London^ 
in the wider sense, extends from London Bridge to a point ^yfrnilea 
down the river, but as actually occupied by shipping may be said 
to terminate at Deptford, 4 miles from London Bridge. Ships bear- 
ing the produce of every nation under the sun here discharge their 
cargoes, which, previous to their sale, are stored, free of customs, 
in large bonded warehouses mostly in the Docks. Below these 
warehouses , which form small towns of themselves, and extend in 
long rows along the banks of the Thames, are extensive cellars for 
wine, oil, etc. , while above ground are huge magazines, landing- 
stages, packing-yards, cranes, and every kind of apparatus necessary 
for the loading, unloading, and custody of goods. 

To the E. of the Tower, and separated from it by a single street, 

called Little Tower HUl, are St. Katherine's Docks (PI. W, 46 ; III), 

opened in 1828, and covering an area of 24 acres, on which 1250 houses 

with J 1,300 inhab. formerly stood. The engineer was Telford, and 

tAe architect Hardwick. The docks a(\m\l ^fcs%ft\* q1 100 toiis. The 

warehouses can hold 110,000 tons of ^oo^s. ^mc^ V^^ ^V^^SjJr*- 
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Tine's Docks have been under the same management as the London 
Docks. 

St. Kaiherine's Steamboat Wharfs adjoining the Docks, is 
mainly used as a landing-stage for steamers from the continent. 
. From Little Tower Hill to Horseleydown Lane on the opposite 
bank of the river, the Metropolitan Board of Works, in Mar<5h, 
1878, resolved to throw a huge new bridge, in a single arch of 
850 ft. span, and 65 ft. in height, designed by Sir Joseph W. 
Bazalgette (p. 106). "When completed the bridge will be the largest 
of the kind in the world. Tbe total cost is estimated at l,250,000i. 

London Docks (PI. W, 50), lying to the E. of St. Katherine's 
Docks, were constructed in 1805 at a cost of 4,000,000^., and cover 
an area of 120 acres. They have four gates on the Thames, and 
contain water- room for 300 large vessels, exclusive of lighters. Their 
warehouses can store 220,000 tons of goods, and their cellars 
70,000 pipes (8,316,050 gallons) of wine. The Tobacco Dock and 
Warehouses (the Queens Warehouse) alone cover an area of 5 acres 
of ground. At times, particularly when adverse winds drive vessels 
into the Thames, upwards of 3000 men are employed at these 
docks in one day. Every morning at 6 o'clock, there may be seen 
waiting at the principal entrance a large and motley crowd of 
labourers, to which numerous dusky visages and foreign costumes 
Impart a curious and picturesque air. A good physique and will- 
ingness to work are the only credentials required by the applicants. 
Tlie capital of the London Docks Co. amounts to 5,000,000^ The 
door in the E. angle of the docks, inscribed '•To the Kiln\ leads to 
a furnace in which adulterated tea and tobacco, spurious gold and 
silver wares, and other confiscated goods, are burned. The long 
chimney is jestingly called the Queen* s Tobacco Pipe. 

Nothing will convey to the stranger a better idea of the vast 
activity and stupendous wealth of London than a visit to these 
warehouses, filled to overflowing with interminable stores of tea, 
coffee, sugar, silk, tobacco, and other foreign and colonial products ; 
to these enormous vaults, with their apparently inexhaustible 
quantities of wine; and to these extensive quays and landing- 
stages, cumbered with huge stacks of hides, heaps of bales, and 
long rows of casks of every conceivable description. 

Permission to visit the warehouses and vaults may be obtained 
from the secretary of the London Dock Company, at the London 
Dock House, New Bank-Buildings. Those who wish to taste the 
wines must procure a tasting-order from a wine-merchant. Ladies 
are not admitted after 1 p. m. The uninitiated should be on their 
guard against the insidious eflPeets of 'tasting', in the heavy, vinous 
atmosphere of the vaults. 

To the S. of the London Docks, aw^ a\>w\\.'^^.>s^«^^^-^^^'^^ 
Bridge, lie* the quarter of the metto^oW^ qi«\\^\ ^aV^Vtx.^^ ^^5& 
wbicb the Xhafflea Tonnel leads uMfe^ t\i^ tc^«^ ^^ ^j.qS:^«^^ 
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OH the right bank. The tunnel was begnn in 1825 , on the plans 
and under the supervision of Sir Isambard Brunei, and completed 
in 1843, after several accidents occasioned by the water bunting 
in upon the works. Seven men lost their lives during its con- 
struction. It consists of two parallel arched passages of masonry, 
14 ft. broad, 16 ft. high, and 1200 ft. long, and cost 468, 000^ 
The undertaking paid the Thames Tunnel Company so badly, that 
their receipts scarcely defrayed the cost of repairs. The tunnel was 
purchased in 1865 by the East London Railway Company for 
'200,1)00^, and is now traversed daily by about 40 trains (terminus 
at Liverpool Street Station, p. 28). 

At Hotherhithe, to the E. of the tunnel, are situated the five large 
basins of the Commercial Docks (PI. W, 53, etc.), covering an area of 
about 50 acres, and adjoining them are the Surrey DoekSy chiefly 
used for timber. On the N. bank of the river, at Limehouse, oppo- 
site the Commercial Docks, is the entrance to the Regent's Canal, 
which runs N. to Victoria Park, then turns to the W., traverses 
the N. part of London, and unites with the Paddington Canal, 
which forms part of a continuous water-route as far as Liverpool. 
The West India Docks (PI. W, 62, etc.), probably the largest in 
the world, being nearly 300 acres in area, lie between Limehouse 
and Btackwatl, to the N. of the hie of Dogs, which is formed here 
by a sudden bend of the river. They can contain at one time as 
many as 460 West India merchantmen. The northern portion is 
called the Import Dock^ the southern the Export Dock. The smaller 
East India Docks (PI. W, 70, 71) are at BUickwall, a little lower 
down. The Millwall Docksy 100 acres in extent (35 water), are 
in the Isle of Dogs, near the West India Docks. Still lower down 
than the East India Docks , between Bow Creek and North Wool- 
wich , lie the Victoria Docks, nearly 2 M. in length. The flt/- 
draulic Lift in these docks, for supporting vessels when under- 
going repair, is worthy of inspection. The Victoria Dock Co. has 
been amalgamated with the London and St. Katherine's Docks 
Companies. 

The visitor may now return to the City by steamboat from a 
landing-stage close to the East India Docks, or by the Blackwcdl 
Railway, the station of which is in the neighbourhood. Near the 
steamboat and the railway station, on the Thames, are the *Black' 
wall and Brunswick Hotels, famous (like some of the Greenwich 
hotels) for whitebait. 

10. Bethnal Green Maseum. Victoria Park. 

The Bethnal Green Museum (PI. U, 52), a branch of South Ken- 
singtoji Museum, ope}\e{\ in 1872, occupies a red brick building in 
VictoriH Square, Cambridge Road, Ret\\na\ Uieew. Vl \<^% ^^l^bllsh- 
ed chiefty for the benefit of the inha\)itauta o^ tV^ ^oict ^\».%.\.^\i^ 
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of London. The only pennanent eontmtB are eoUeetions of speci- 
mens of food and of animal and Teigetable ^odaets. bat loan collec- 
tions of yarious kinds are also always on Tiew. Admission Mondays. 
Taesdays, and Sataidays. 10a. m. to 10p.m.. free: on other week 
days, 10 a. m. to 4. 5, or 6 p. m., 6(f. (eatalogaes on sale). 

The XnseiuB may be eoBTenieatly reached by «■ Old Ford omnibas 
from the Bank; by the Xetiopr»]itJui Railway to Aldgate. and thence by 
a Wells Street tramway-car; or by train frum Liverpool Street Station 
to Bethnal Green (abonf erery W min.). In retoming we maT traverse 
Victoria Park to the (20 Xin.) Yictoria Park SUtion of the K. D'ndon 
Kailway., whence there are trains erery >.« br. to Broad Strtret, City. 

The spaee in front of the Mosenm is adorned with a handsome 
majolica * Fountain^ with figures of St. George and the Dragon, 
by Minion (1862). The interior of the Mosenm. entirely con- 
strneted of iron , consists of a large central hall, sunounded by a 
double gallery. 

The extensire and well-arranged Collection of ArlieUs used for 
Food occupies theN. side of the lower galler>'. It comprises speci- 
mens of Tarioos kinds of edibles, models of others, diagrams, draw- 
ings, and so forth. On the S. side is the collection of Clothing Ma- 
terials (wool, silk, leather, etc.), at different stages of their manu- 
facture. The whole area of the central hall, a considerable portion 
of the lower gallery, the whole of the upper gallery, and part of the 
basement (reached by flights of steps at the W. end of the central 
hall), are occupied by articles on loan. The upper gallery, well 
lighted from the loof, serves to exhibit pictures. It is useless to give 
any list of these lean collections, as they are in a state of continual 
flux. Besides pietares, they comprise funiiture, ohiiia and porce- 
lain, curiosities, anthropological specimens, etc. The most valuable 
collection that has been exhibited here is the famous Hertford 
Collection of pictures and other objects of art, which was gener- 
ously lent to the Museum for a time by its owner, Sir Richard 
Wallace. It now occupies a fine gallery built for its reception at 
Hertford House (p. 251). Among other loan collections, we may 
mention the pictures from Dulwlch Gallery (p. 288), which were 
here for six months ; the collection of Oriental objects brouglit ftom 
India by the Prince of Wales in 1876 ; and the anthropological col- 
lection of Colonel Lane Fox, which is now at S. Kensington. On the 
basement is a plain refreshment-room. The flooring of the central 
hall consists of a mosaic pavement formed from refuse chippings of 
marble, executed by female convicts in Woking Prison. 

To the N.E. of Bethnal Green lies Vietoria Park (PI. R, 55, 
58, 59), covering 290 acres of ground, laid out at a cost of 
130,00w. , and forming a place of recreation for the poorer (E.) 
quarters of London. The easteni and larger portion is still u\v- 
planted, and is used for cricket and otivei ^vav^t^. 'Wkfc'^ . «As^ ^-^ 
prettily Uid out with walks, l^eda oi ^ON?et%, vtv^ v«^ ^«a^n»*^ 
of water, on wbidh swans may be fteeti ^\*^t^^% ^«^'*^^^'^'* ^^ 
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pleasure boats hired. Near the centre of the park is the Vietoria 
Fountain , in the form of a Gothic temple , erected by Baroness 
Burdett Coutts (comp. p. 23) in 1862. The park also contains open 
air gymnasiums. On the N. side of the park is the large and 
handsome Hospice for the Descendants of French Protestants, — 
Victoria Park is most easily reached by the North London Railway ; 
trains start from Broad Street Station. City (p. 29), every Y4 hr., 
and reach Victoria Park Station, at the N.E. extremity of the park, 
in 19 min. (fares 6d., 4d., 3d.; return-tickets, 9d., 6d., 5d.); 
stations Shoreditch^ Haggerstone, Dalston, Hackney, Homerton, Vic- 
toria Park. Beyond Victoria Park the train proceeds to Old Ford, 
Bow, Poplar, and Blaekwall (p. 120). 

11. Fleet Street. The Temple. Chancery Lane. 

St. Bride^s. Church of St. Dunstan in the West. New Record Office. 
Temple Church. Lincoln's Inn. Grays Inn. Temple Bar. 

Fleet Street (PI. W, 35 ; li), one of the busiest streets in London, 
leads from Ludgate Hill to the Strand and the West End. It derives it 
name from the Fleet Brook, which, now in the form of a main sewer, 
flows through Holborn Valley (p. 90) and under Farringdon Street, 
reaching the Thames at Blackfriars Bridge. Qn the E. side of the 
brook formerly stood the notorious Fleet Prison for debtors, which 
was removed in 1844. Prisoners condemned by the Star Chamber 
were once confined here, and within its precincts were formerly 
celebrated the clandestine 'Fleet marriages*. Its site (in Farring- 
don Street, on the right) is now occupied by the handsome Gothic 
Congregational Memorial Hall, begun in 1862, and so named in 
memory of the 2000 ministers ejected from the Church of England 
by Charles II.'s Act of Uniformity, 1667. The site of the Hall cost 
nearly 30,000^., and the total amount expended on land and build- 
ing has been 93,4502. 

Fleet Street itself contains few objects of external interest, 
though many literary associations cluster round its courts and 
byways. It is still celebrated for its newspaper and other printing 
and publishing offices. To the left , but not visible from the street 
(entrance in St. Bride's Passage, adjoining the office of Punchy 
18 St. Bride's, a church built by Wren in 1703, with a hand- 
some tower 223 ft. in height. It contains the grave of Richardson, 
the author of 'Clarissa Harlowe' (d. 1761), who lived in Salis- 
bury Square in the neighbourhood. In a house in the adjacent 
churchyard Milton once lived for several years. Shoe Lane, nearly 
opposite the church, leads to Holborn ; while a little farther on, on 
the same side, are Bolt Court, where Dr. Johnson spent the last 
j^ears of his life (1776-84), and where Cobbett afterwards toiled and 
fumed; Wine Office Court, in wMc\^ \ft fttvW VXvfe Ivcwiu* old 
hostelry of the Cheshire Cheese, where 3o\vw*ot\ ».\v^ ^Q\^«vfi.vesvvi 
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often dined, and Boswell so often listened and took notes : Gouph 
Square, at the top of the Court, where Johnson toiled so long with 
his Dictionary and other works: and Crane Court, once the home of 
the Royal Society, its president being Sir Isaac Newton, and until 
yery recently the seat of the Scottish Corporation whose ancient 
Hall was burnt down in 1877. On the other side is Boayerie Street, 
leading to what was once the lawless AUatia, immortalised by Scott 
in the Tortunes of NigeV. Fetter Lane and Ckaneery Lane, farther 
to the W., on the N. side, also lead to Holbom. At the comer of 
Chancery Lsne, Isaak Walton, the famous angler, once occupied a 
shop as a hosier (1624-43). Close to it is a quaint old house with bow 
windows (No. 1S4), once occupied by Drayton, the poet (d. 1631). 
Between Fetter Lane and Chancery Lane rises the church of St. 
Dimstan in the Weft, erected by Shaw in 1833, with a fine Gothic 
tower. Oyer the E. door is a statue of Queen Elizabeth from the 
old Lud-Gate, once a city-gate at the foot of Ludgate Hill. The old 
clock of St. Dunstan had two wooden giants to strike the hours, 
which still perform that office at St. Dunstan's Villa, Regent's Park 
(p. 214). Near St. DunsUn's Church, at No. 183 Fleet Street, was 
Cobbett's book-shop and publishing office , where he issued his 
'Political Register" ; and on the opposite side, now No. 56, was the 
house of William Hone, the free-thinking publisher of the *Eyer>'- 
day Book'. Opposite Fetter Lane is Mitre Court, with the tavern 
once frequented by Johnson, Goldsmith, and Boswell. 

The V«w Seoord OfOee (PI. W, 35; //), for the custody of state 
papers, in Fetter Lane, is a fire-proof edifice in the Tudor style, 
erected In 1851-66 from designs by Sir J. Pennethome. The interior 
contains 228 rooms , between the rows of which on each floor run 
narrow passages payed with brick. Each room or compartment is 
24 ft long, lift broad, and 14 ft. high. The floor, door-posts, win- 
dow-frames, and ceilings are of iron, and the doors of slate. Since 
the completion of the structure, the state papers, formerly kept in 
the State Paper Office, the Tower, the Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey, the Rolls Chapel in Chancery Lane, and Carlton Lane in St. 
James's Park, haye been deposited here. Here, too, are preserved the 
Domesday Book, in two parchment volumes of different sizes, con- 
taining the results of a statistical survey of England made by order 
of William the Conqueror ; the deed of resignation of the Scottish 
throne by Dayid Bruce in favour of Edward 11. ; a charter granted by 
Alphonso of Castile on the marriage of Edward L with Eleanor of 
Castile; the treaty of peace between Henry VIII. and Francis I., 
with a gold seal said to be the work of Benvenuto Cellini ; various 
deeds of surrender of monasteries in England and Wales in favour 
of Henry VIII. The business hours are from 10 a. m. to 4p. m,^ 
during which the building is opeiv to t\ve y^\A:\<s.. \>^wv\sw<e^N.^^'^^ 
to 1688 may he inspected giatiB ; iV\e ?\\w%fe Vi^ ^«^^^w^^'^^^*^^^ 
page of 72 words, the minimuni <i\iSi.T%ft \icviv%^« 
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Chaneery Lane (PI. W, 32, 31, 35 ; //) leads through the quarter 
cliiefly occupied by barristers and solicitors. On the right is Set- 
jeants' Inn (p. 127). Farther up are the Rolls Buildings, consisting 
of the court of the Master of the Rolls, the Master's residence, and 
a chapel, containing a remarkably fine monument to Dr. John 
Young, Master of the Rolls, by Torrigiano (1516). To the barristers 
belong the four great Inns of Court, yIz. the Temple (pinner and 
Middle^ on the S. of Fleet Street, Lincoln's Inn in Chancery Lane, 
and Oray's Inn in Holbom. These Inns are colleges for the study 
of law, and possess the privilege of calling to the Bar. Each is 
governed by its older members, who are termed Benchers. 

The Temple (PI. W, 35; //), on the S. side of Fleet Street, 
formerly a lodge of the Knights Templar, — a religious and mili- 
tary order founded at Jerusalem, in the 12th century, under 
Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, to protect the Holy Sepulchre, and 
pilgrims resorting thither, and called Templars from their original 
designation as *poor soldiers of the Temple of Solomon' — became 
crown-property on the dissolution of the order in 1313 , and was 
presented by Edward II. to Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. 
After Pembroke's death the Temple came into the possession of the 
Knights of St. John, who, in 1346, leased it to the students of 
common law. From that time to the present day the building, or 
rather group of buildings, which extends down to the Thames, has 
continued to be a school of law. Down to the reign of James 1. it 
had to pay a tax to the Crown , but in 1608 it was declared by 
royal decree the free, hereditary property of the corporations of the 
Inner and Middle Temple. The revenue of the Inner Temple 
amounts to 25,676«. ; that of the Middle Temple to 12,240/. 

The Inner Temple is so called from its position within the 
precincts of the City ; the Middle Temple derives its name from 
its situation between the Inner and the Outer Temple, the last of 
which was afterwards replaced by Exeter Buildings. Middle Temple 
Lane separates the Inner Temple on the east from the Middle 
Temple on the west. The Inner and Middle Temple possess in 
common the *Temple Church, or St. Mary's Church, situated within 
the bounds of the Inner Temple. 

This church is divided into two sections, the Round Church and 
the Choir. The Round Church, about 58 ft. in diameter, a Norman 
edifice with a tendency to the transition style, and admirably en- 
riched, was completed in 1185. The choir, in the Early English 
style, was added in 1240. During the Protectorate the ceiling- 
paintings were white-washed ; and the old church afterwards became 
80 dilapidated, that it was necessary in 1839-42 to subject it to a 
thorough restoration, a work which cost no less than 70,000i. The 
lawyers once used to receive their cVieuls \w \Xvft V^^wwd Church, 
eaeA oeeupying his particular post like meicXvawta ''oiv ^V^v^si . "IX^^ 
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iDcumbeDt of the Temple CliiiTch is called the Master of the 
Temple, an office once filled by the ^jadleious Hooker'. 

A handsome Norman archway leads into the interior, which is 
a few steps below the level of the entrance. The choir, at the end 
of which are the altar and stalls (during divine service open to 
members of the Temple corporations and their families only), and 
the Roond Church (to which the public is admitted) are both borne 
by quadrangular clustered pillars in marble. The ceiling is richly 
painted in arabesques resembling mosaics. The pavement consists 
of tiles, in which the lamb with the cross (the Agnus Dei), the 
heraldic emblem of the Templars, continually recurs. Most of the 
stained glass windows are modem. In the Round Church are nine 
^MonumerUs of Templars of the 12th and 13th centuries, con- 
sisting of recumbent figures of dark marble in full armour. One 
of the four on the S. side, under whose pillow is a slab with foliage 
in relief, is said to be that of William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke 
(d. 1219), brother-in-law of King John, who filled the office of 
Regent during the minority of Henry HI. The detached monument 
on the S. wall, closely resembling the other eight, is that of Robert 
de Ross (d. 1227), one of the Barons to whom England owes the 
Magna Charta (comp. p. 173). The monuments are all beauti- 
fully executed and admirably preserved. In a recess to the left 
of the altar is the white marble monument of the learned John 
Sdden (d. 1654). 

Thetriforium, which encircles the Round Church, contains some 
uninteresting old monuments, which were preserved in the vaults 
before the church was restored, and belong exclusively to members 
of the corporations. 

The Temple Church is open daily from 10 to 12^ and from 1 to 4 ; 
sacristan's fee 6d. (Visitors knock at the door ; but, if the verger 
is not in the church, the keys may be obtained at the porter's lodge, 
at the top of Inner Temple Lane.) 

OUver Goldsmith (d. 1774), author of the *Vlcar of Wakefield', 
is buried in the Churchyard to the N. of the choir. 

The Temple Gardens, which were once immediately adjacent to 
the Thames , but are now separated from it by the Victoria Em- 
bankment, are open to the public on days and hours determined 
from time to time by the Benchers (ascertainable only by enquiry 
at the gates or lodges). The gardens are well kept, but are becom- 
ing more and more circumscribed by the erection of new build- 
ings. Here, according to Shakspeare, were plucked the white 
and red roses which were assumed as the distinctive badges of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, in the long and bloody civil contest^ 
known as the *Wars of the Roses'. 

Flantaf^enet. Great lords, and genUem^w, -wl^^X Tii«»»a ^^«!^s» «0«»««fc.>^ 
Dare no man answer \n a c%a^ qI XrviJiXv'^ 
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Suffolk. Witbin the Temple hall we were too loud; 

The garden here is more convenient. 



Plantagenet. Since you are tongue-tied and so loath to speak, 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts: 
Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me. 

Somerset. Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 

Warwick. — This brawl to-day. 

Grown to this faction in the Temple Garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 

Henry F/., Fart I; Act ii. Sc. 4. 

The fine Gothic ♦Hall of the Middle Temple, built in 1572, and 
used as a dining-room, is notable for its handsome open-work ceiling 
in old oak. The walls are embellished with the armorial bearings of 
the Knights Templar, and five large full-length portraits of princes, 
including an equestrian portrait of Charles I. The large windows 
contain the arms of members of the Temple who haye sat in the 
House of Peers. Shakspeare's *lVelfth Night' was acted in this hall 
during the dramatist's lifetime. — The Library (^30,000 vols.) is 
preserved in a modern Gothic building on the side next the Thames, 
which contains a hall 85 ft. long and 62 ft. high. — The new Inner 
Temple Hall, opened in 1870, is a handsome structure, also pos- 
sessing a fine open-work roof. — Oliver Goldsmith lived and died 
on the second floor of 2 Brick Court, Middle Temple Lane ; Black- 
stone, the famous commentator on the law of England, lived in 
the rooms below him; and Dr. Johnson occupied apartments in 
Inner Temple Lane, in a house now taken down. 

Lincoln's Inn (PI. W, 31, 32 ; /i), the third of the Inns of Court 
in importance, is situated without the City, on a site once occupied 
by the mansion of the Earl of Lincoln and other houses. The 
(Jatehouse in Chancery Lane, now unfortunately doomed to de- 
struction, was built in 1518 by Sir Thomas Lovell. About a century 
later, Ben Jonson is said to have been employed as a simple 
bricklayer in constructing the adjacent wall. The Chapel was 
erected by Inigo Jones in 1621-23, and contains good wood-carving 
and stained glass. Like the Round Church of the Temple, this 
chapel was once used as a consultation room by the barristers and 
their clients. 

The New Hall, the handsome dining-hall of Lincoln's Inn, in 

the Tudor style , was completed in 1845 under the supervision of 

Mr. Hardwick, the architect. It contains a painting by Hogarth, 

representing Paul before Felix, and a large fresco of the School of 

Legislation, by Watts (Xm^). The Library, io\\\\^ft^\\\ V^^^, U the 

oldest in tonflon, mid contains *25,000voA8. au(\ wwrnfeiQw^ N^\\\i\i\«k 
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MSS. Among its most prized contents is the fourth volume of 
Prynne's Reeords, for which the society gave 335i. — The revenue 
of this inn amounts to 35,329^. Sir Thomas More, William Pitt, 
and Lord Brougham were once numbered among its members. — 
The Court of Chancery, or, more correctly, under the new Judi- 
cature Act, the 'Equity Division of the High Court of Justice', 
holds some of its sittings in Lincoln's Inn. 

The neighbouring establishment of €hray's Inn (^Pl. W, 32; II), a 
little to the N. of Holborn, which formerly paid a ground-rent to the 
Lords Gray of Wilton, has existed as a school of law since 1371. 
The Elizabethan Hall, in the S. quadrangle, built about 1560, 
contains fine wood-carving. During the 17th cent, the garden, in 
which a number of trees were once planted by Lord Bacon, was a 
fashionable promenade ; but it is not now open to the public. The 
name of Lord Bacon is the most eminent among those of former 
members of Gray's Inn. 

Formerly subsidiary to the four Inns of Court were the nine 
Inns of Chancery, which now, however, have little beyond local 
connection with them, and are let out in chambers to solicitors, 
barristers, and the general public. These are Clifford's Inn, Clem- 
ent's Inn, and Lyons Inn, attached to the Inner Temple ; New Inn 
and Strand Inn, to the Middle Temple ; Furnivai's Inn and Thavies^ 
Inn, to Lincoln's Inn; Staple Inn and Barnard's Inn, to Gray's Inn. 
Serjeants^ Inn, Chancery Lane, was originally set apart for the use 
uf the serjeants-at-law, whose name is derived from the ^fratres 
servientes' of the old Knights Templar ; but the building has been 
sold and is now used for other purposes. 

To the S. of Lincoln's Inn, between Temple Bar and St. 
Clement's Danes, at the E. end of the Strand (p. 129), the New 
Law Courts, designed by G. E. Street, which will of themselves 
form a whole block of buildings, are now in course of construction. 
They have a frontage towards the Strand of almost 500 ft., and will 
cost nearly a million of money. All the different courts will be 
ultimately collected in this imposing pile of buildings, of which 
the E. end alone is at present finished and occupied. 

Temple Bar, a gateway formerly adjoining the Temple, between 
Fleet Street and the Strand, was built by Wren in 1670. Its W. side 
was adorned with statues of Charles I. and Charles II., its E. side 
with statues of Elizabeth and James I. The heads of criminals used 
to be barbarously exhibited on iron spikes on the top of the gate. 
When the reigning sovereign visited the City on state occasions, 
he was wont, in accordance with an ancient custom, to obtain 
permission from the Lord Mayor to pass Temple Bar. The heavy 
wooden gates were removed a few years ago to relieve the Bar of 
their weight, as it had shown signs of v4ea.>L\ifc«.%\ ^^v^ ^^^ nj^jv^'^ 
erection was finally demoUahed ewA^ vw VSTl'^ , \.q ^^^\«Cv\. ^"V ^'^ 
widening of that part of Fleet Street awA W\e^U«.\x\>vy.wi\ v.c^ ^^^^C^^a^ 
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the passage of an enormous tiaffle. The stones weie all numbered 
and preserred witb a ^iew to tbe xe-ereetion of the gate in some 
more oonrenient sltnation. 

Immediately adjoining the site of Temple Bar, on the S. side 
of Fleet Street, stands the unpretending building of ChUd^t Bcmk^ 
which was in high r^ute in the time of the Stuarts, and is the 
oldest banking house in London but one. Dryden, Pepys, andPrinoe 
Bupert were early eustomers of this bank. The Child family is 
still eonnected with the business. Next door to this house was the 
^Derirs Tayem', noted as the home of the Apollo Glub, of whieh 
Ben Joason, Bandolph, and Dr. Kenriek were ffequenters. The 
taTom was in time absorbed by Ghild*s Bank; and it is also well 
known that the room orer the main arch of Temple Bar was used 
as a storehouse for the books of this Arm. 
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12. Strand. Somerset House. Waterloo Bridge. 

St. Clement Danes. The Roman Bath. King's CoUege. St. Mary 

le Strand. Savoy Chapel. Savoy Palace, Society of Arts. National 

Life Boat Institution. Eleanor^s Cross. 

The Strand (PI. W, 26, 31, and //; so named from its skirting 
the bank of the riyer, which is now concealed by the buildings), a 
bioad stieet containing many handsome shops, is the great artery 
of traffic between the City and the West End, and one of the busiest 
and most important thoroughfares in London. It was unpayed 
down to 1532, at which period many of the mansions of the nobility 
and hierarchy stood here. The names of seyeral streets and houses 
still recall these days of bygone magnificence, but the palaces 
themselyes haye long since disappeared or been conyerted to more 
plebeian uses. The Strand contains a great number of newspaper 
offices, and also of theatres. 

|[Just beyond the site of Temple Bar (p. 127), to which its 
name will doubtless long attach, on the (N.) right, rise the new 
Law Courts (p. 127), still unfinished and surrounded by a high 
wooden hoarding. The insignificant church of St. Clement Danes, 
in the centre of the Strand, was erected in 1688 from designs 
by Wren. The tower, 115 ft. in height, was added by Gibbs in 
1719. Dr. Johnson used to worship in this church, a fact re- 
corded by a tablet affixed to one of the pillars. The church is 
said to bear its name from being the burial-place of Harold Harefoot 
and other Danes. Wych Street, in which the Olympic Theatre (p. 36) 
is situated, leads from this point to Drury Lane. At the entrance 
of this street Is ClemenVs Inn (p. 127), now connected with the 
Temple, and named after St. Clement's Well, once situated here, 
but remoyed In 1874. The garden is embellished with the figure 
of a Moor (Italian, 17th cent.), bearing a sun-dial. — In Newcastle 
Street, a little to the N., is the Globe Theatre (p. 37). 

Essex Street, Arundel Street, Norfolk Street, and Surrey Street, 
diyerging to the left, mark the spots where stood the mansions of 
the Earls of Essex (Queen Elizabeth's fayourite), Arundel^ and 
Surrey (Norfolk) respectiyely 5 and the^ %Ai \fe«L^ Vi ^^ 'W%xe\&'^ 
Embankment. Peter the Great tesided in li^oiicJVW^Xx^^x. ^^^.T^»s^^^s» 
vieit to London in 1698, and WiUiam Peuu ow5» \Vs^^ t^x^^^^^ 
in the same street George Sale, ihe tiMif^aXw ^1 xX^«^ Y^o^^s^-* ^ 

Babdekbr, London. 2nd Edit. ^ 
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well as Congreve (d. 1729), the dramatist, lived and died in 
Surrey Street. Beyond Norfolk Street, on the left, is the Strand 
Theatre (p. 36). At No. 5 Strand Lane, the adjacent narrow 
opening on the left, is an ancient Soman Bath, about 13 ft. 
long, 6 ft. broad, and 41/2 ft. deep, one of the few relics of the 
Roman period in London. The bricks at the side are laid edge- 
wise, and the flooring consists of brick with a thin coating of 
stucco. At the point where the water, which flows from a natural 
spring, has vashod away pait of the stuooo coTeiiiif;, the old 
pavement below is visible. The clear, cold water (used for drinking 
ojily) probably flows from the old ^Holy WeU\ situated on the 
N. side of the Strand, and lending its name to the adjacent 
Holywell Street, which is chiefly occupied by book-shops of a low 
class. The Roman antiquities found here are preserred in the 
British Museum (p. 234). Close by, on the ri^t of the pawage, 
is another bath, said to have been built by the £ail of Essex 
about 1588, and used as a bath ; it is supplied by a pipe f^om the 
Roman bath. 

King's Ck>ll6g6, the large pile of buildings adjoining Strand 
Lane on the W., built by amirke in 1828, forms the E. wing of 
Somerset House (see below). The Museum contains a collection of 
models and instruments, including Babbage's calculating maehine. 

In the Strand we next reach, on the N. side, the chureh of 
St. Mary le Strand, built by Qihhs in 1717, on the spot, where 
stood in olden times the notorious Maypole, the May-day and Sun- 
day delight of youthful and other Idlers. It was called St. Mary's 
after an earlier church which had been demolished by Protector 
Somerset to make room for his mansion of Old Somerset House 
(see below). Thomas ^ Beoket was rector of this parish in the 
reign of King Stephen. — Drury Lane, a thoroughfare mueh in 
need of improvement, and containing the theatre of the same name 
(p. 36), leads N. from this point to Oxford Street and the British 
Museum. 

Farther on, on the S. side of the Strand, rises the stately fiic&de 
of Somerset House (PI. W, 31 ; //), 150 ft. in length. The present 
large, quadrangular building was erected by Sir William Chambers 
in 1776-86, on the site of a palace which the Protector Somerset 
began to build in 1549. The Protector, however, was beheaded 
(p. 116) before it was completed, and the palace fell to the Crown. 
It was afterwards the residence of Anne of Denmark , consort of 
James I., of Henrietta Maria, the queen of Charles I., and of Catha- 
rine of Braganza, the neglected wife of the second Charles. The old 
building was taken down in 1766, and the present edifice, now oc- 
cupied by various public offices, erected in its stead. The impos- 
I'fisr prindpa] fafade towards the Thames, 780 ft. in length, rises 
on a terrace fyOft. broad and 50 ft. Mg^i, aM\B wo^f «e\>arated from 
tAe river by the Victoria Embankment. T\ve i\\\«L^T».\\%w\w «i<ix«X. wsv- 
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tains a bronze group by Bacon^ representing Oeorge III. leaning on 
a rudder, with the English lion and Father Thames at his feet. The 
two wings of the building were erected during the present cent. : 
the eastern , containing King's College (see above), by Smirke, in 
1828 ; the western, towards Wellington Street, by Pennethome, in 
1854-56. The sum expended in constructing the latter alone 
was 81,000i. ; and the cost of the whole building amounted to 
500,000^. At Somerset House no fewer than 900 officials are em- 
ployed, with salaries amounting in the aggregate to 275, 0002. The 
building is said to contain 3600 windows. The public offices 
established here include the Audit Office; the Inland Revenue 
Office^ in the new W. wing, containing the presses for stamped 
paper, postage stamps, etc.; the Office of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages ; the Admiralty Register ; and Doctors' 
Commons Will Office (Prerogative Court), transferred hither from 
Doctors' Commons, Bennet's Hill (p. 100), in 1874. This last de- 
partment is the great repository of testamentary writings of all 
kinds. The Department for Literary Enquiry in the Central Hall 
is open daily from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. Here may be seen an interesting 
collection of wills , including those of Shakspeare , Holbein , Van 
Dyck, Newton, and Samuel Johnson. The will of Napoleon I., ex- 
ecuted at St. Helena, used to be kept here, but was handed over 
to the French in 1853. Visitors are allowed to read copies of wills 
previous to 1700, from which also pencil extracts may be made. For 
showing wills of a later date a charge of 1^. is made. A fee of is. is 
also charged for searching the c-alendars. No extracts may be made 
from these later wills, but official copies may be procured at Sd. 
per folio page. — The headquarters of the various learned societies 
(Royal, Astronomical, and Qeologieal^ eto.>, which formerly met in 
Somerset House, were removed to Burlington House, Piccadilly 
tp. 207), in 1871. 

On the W. side of Somerset House is Wellington Street , lead- 
ing to ^Waterloo Bridge. This bridge, one of the finest in the 
world, was built by John Rewue for a company in 1811-17, at a 
cost of over 1,000,000^ It is 460 ydj. Iqng and 42 ft. broad, and 
rests upon 9 arches , each of 120 ft. span and 35 ft. high , and 
borne by granite buttresses. It commands an admirable view of the 
W. part of London between Westminster and St. Paul's, of the 
Thames Embankment, and of the massive but well-proportioned 
facade of Somerset House. 

On the N. side of the Strand we next observe several theatres, 
including the Gaiety (p. 36*) and the Lyceum (p. 36). Beyond 
these is Exeter HaU (p. 3d), 'marked by its Corinthian i2Qct\s>^> 
and capable of containing 6000 peiaoiva. \\. \^ \\»^^ Vorv. N>csfe -^Ah^- 
cacy of religious and philanthropiQ moMfem«\V» ^^^ \«x^«b ^^^"^ 
'Msy Meetings' ot various rellglouB ttocVeV.vft%>a^V\i^ V^^V^*^-* *• 
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for the perforlualll^e of sacred music. On the premises are smaller 
halls aud numerous of Aces. 

To the left is Savoy Street, leading to the Savoy Chapel, de- 
dicated to St. John the Baptist , and built in tlie late GotMc 
style in i 505-11, during the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 
on the site of the ancient Savoy Palace. The chapel, which is cue 
of the Chapels Royal, was seriously injured by fire in 1864, but 
restored at the expense of Queen Victoria. The handsome wooden 
ceiling is modern. Savoy Palace was first built in 1245, and was 
given by Henry III. to Peter, Count of Savoy, the uncle of hi» 
queen, Eleanor of Provence. It lay between the present chapel and 
the river, but has entirely disappeared. Here, in the time of 
Cromwell, the Independents adopted a Confession of Faith, and 
here the celebrated 'Savoy Conference' for the revision of the Prayer 
Book was held, when Baxter, Calamy, and others represented the 
the Nonconformists. The German chapel which used to stand con- 
tiguous to the Savoy Chapel was removed in widening Savoy Street, 
which now forms a thoroughfare to the Thames Embankment. The 
French Protestants who conformed to the English church had a 
chapel here from the time of Charles II. till 1737. — See Memorials 
of the Savoy, by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B. A., F. S. A., Assistant 
Chaplain of the Savoy (MacMillan ; 1878). 

A little to the N. of this part of the Strand lies Covent Garden 
Market (p. 167). On the right, between Southampton Street and 
Bedford Street, is the Vaudeville Theatre (p. 36); beyond it, 
the Royal Adelphi Theatre (p. 36). In Bedford Street is the new 
store of the Civil Service Supply Association (p. 23). 

To the S. of the Strand, in John Street, Adelphi (approached 
through Adam Street, opposite the Adelphi Theatre), rises the build- 
ing of the Society of Arts (PI. W, 30 ; //), an association established 
in 1754 for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
which took a promiuBnt part in promoting the Exhibitions of 1851 
and 1862. The large hall (open daily, 10-4, except Wednesdays and 
Saturdays) contains six paintings by Barry (1777-83), representing 
the progress of civilisation. No. 14 in the same street is the head- 
quarters of the Boyal National Life Boat Institution, founded in 
1824. This society now possesses a fleet of 270 life-boats stationed 
round the British coasts, and in 1875 was instrumental in saving 726 
lives and 30 vessels. Its annual income amounts to about 40,0002. 
On the right, where King William Street joins the Strand, stands 
the Charing Cross Hospital ; and in King William Street is the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, A little farther on, in the Strand, on the right 
hand, is the Lowtfier Arcade (p. 22), and on the left is Coutts's 
Bank, a very noted Arm. 

At the W. end of the Strand, on the left, is Charing Cross 

Slaii'on (with a large Hotel, p. 6), the Weat End terminus of the 

South-Eastern Hailw&y (p. 28) , built \>V Barry) ow VJev^ ft\\& q1 
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Hungerford Market, where the mansion of Sir Edward Hungerford 
stood until it was burned down in 1669. In front of it stands a mod- 
ern copy of Eleanor^s Cross^ a Gothic monument erected in 1291 by 
Edward I. at Charing Cross, on the spot where the coffin of his con- 
sort was set down during its last halt on the way to Westminster 
Abbey. The original was removed by order of Parliament in 1647. 
The river is here crossed by the Charing Cross Railway Bridge, on 
each side of which is a foot-way (freed from toll in 1878). — To 
the E. of the station is Villiers Street, which descends to the Em- 
bankment Gardens (p. 107) and to the Charing Cross Station (p. 32) 
of the Metropolitan Railway. The Watergate, situated here, is an 
Interesting relic of York House, a palace begun by Jnigo Jones 
for George Villiers , the favourite of James I. , and first Duke of 
Buckingham. — Benjamin Franklin lived at No. 7 Craven Street, 
to the W. of the station. 

13. Trafalgar Square. 

Nelson Column, St. Martins in the Fields. Charing Cross. 

"^Trafalgar Square (P1.W,26; //, IV), one of the finest open 
places in London and a great centre of attraction, is, so to speak, 
dedicated to Admiral Nelson, a highly popular hero of modern Eng- 
lish history, and commemorates his glorious death at the naval battle 
of Trafalgar (22nd Oct., 1805), gained by the English fleet over the 
combined armaments of France and Spain. By this victory Napo- 
leon's purpose of invading England was frustrated. The ambitious 
Emperor had assembled at Boulogne an army of 172,000 infantry 
and 9000 cavalry, and also 2413 transports to convey his soldiers to 
England, but his fleet, which he had been building for many years 
at an enormous cost, and which was to have covered his passage of 
the Channel, was destroyed by Nelson at this famous battle. The 
Admiral is, therefore, justly revered as the s&viour of his country. 

In the centre of the square rises the massive granite Column^ 
145 ft. in height, to the memory of the hero. It Is a copy of 
one of the Corinthian columns of the temple of Mars Ultor , the 
avenging god of war, at Rome, and is crowned with a Statne of 
Nelson, by Baily, 17 ft. in height. The pedestal is adorned with 
reliefs in bronze, cast with the metal of captured French cannon. 
On the N. face is a scene from the battle of Aboukir (1798) ; Nel- 
son, wounded in the head , declines to be assisted out of his turn 
by a surgeon who has been dressing the wounds of a common sailor. 
On the E. side is the battle of Copenhagen (1801) ; Nelson is re- 
presented as sealing upon a cannon the treaty of peace with the 
conquered Danes. On the S. is the death of Nelson at Trafal^w 
(22nd Oct., 1805) ; beside the dying \\wo \% ^%.^\s&xv>?^>«^^^ ^^^- 
mander of the Admirars flag-ship. Be\<m \% ^^^ov^^^^«J^ ^'^^^ 
mand: 'England expects every maT\ \»\\\ «V<>V\* ^v\'<.i' - ^^^'^'^ 
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side is a Tepresentatioii of Nelson leeeiying the sword of tlie Span- 
ish commander after the battle of St. Vincent (1797). — ^Foiir eolossal 
bronze lions , modelled by Sir Edwin Landseer (d. 1871) in 1867, 
conch upon pedestals running out from the column in the form of a 
cross. — The monument was erected in 1843 by yoluntary con- 
tributions at a total cost of about 45,0002. 

Towards the N. side of the square, which is payed with asphalt, 
are two fountains. A Statue of Sir Henry Havelock, the deliverer of 
Lucknow (d. 1857), by Behnes, stands on the E. (Strand) side of 
the Nelson Column, and a Statue of Sir Charles James Napier, the 
conqueror of Scinde (d, 1853), by Adams, on the other. The N.E. 
corner of the square is occupied by an Equestrian Statue ofOeorge IV., 
in bronze by Chantrey. 

On the terrace on the N. side of the square rises the National 
Gallery (see next page). Near it, on the E., is the church of St. 
Martin in the Fields, with a noble Grecian portico , erected in 
1721-26 by Gibbs, on the site of an earlier church, and containing 
a few uninteresting tombfi. Nell Owyfine (d. 1687), Farquhar the 
dramatist (d. 1707), and Roubiliac the sculptor (d. 1762) aro 
buried in the churchyard. 

Adjoining Morley's Hotel, on the E.side of the square, is the build- 
ing of the Royal Hurnane Society, founded in 1774 for the rescue 
of drowning persons. The society possesses a model house on the 
N. bank of the Serpentine in Hyde Park, containing models of the 
best appliances for saving life, and apparatus for aiding bathers and 
skaters who may be in danger. This valuable. society awards prizes 
and medals to persons who have saved others from drowning. 

Down to 1874 Northumberland House, the noble mansion of the 
Duke of Northumberland, with the lion of the Percies high above 
the gates, rose on the S.E. side of Trafalgar Square. It was purchas- 
ed in 1873 by the Metropolitan Board of Works for 497,000^., and 
was removed to make way for Northumberland Avenue, a broad new 
street from Charing Cross to the Thames Embankment (comp. p. 
107). The Grand Hotel(ip. 9) is now being erected on part of the site. 

Opposite, on the W. side of the square, between Oockspur Street 
and Pall Mall East, is the Union Club (p. 68), adjoining which is the 
Royal College of Physicians, built by Smirke in 1825, and containing 
a number of portraits and busts of celebrated London physicians. 

Charing Cross (PI. W,26, andiF; probably so called from the 
village of Ctierrinfe which stood here in the 13th cent. , though 
derived by some from Edward I.'s ^chhre reine\ p. 133), on the S. 
side of Trafalgar Square, between the Strand and Whitehall, is the 
principal point of intersection of the omnibus lines of the West End, 
and the centre of the 4 and 12 miles circles on the Post Office Di- 
rectory Map. The Equestrian Statue of Charles I, , by Le Sueur^ which 
stands herey is remarkable for the vicissitudes it has undergone. It 
was oast iu i633, hut had not yet been eie^\.ft^N«\^cvv^^^\Tv\.'^*.\ 
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broke out. It wu then sold by the Parliament to a brazier, named 
John lUvet, for tke purpose of being melted down, and this worthy 
sold pretended fragments of it both to friends and foe8 of the 
Stuarts. At the Restoration , however , the statue was produced 
uninjured, and in 1674 it was erected on the spot where Eleanor's 
Cross (p. 133) had stood down to 1647. In Hartshorn Lane, an 
adjoining street , Ben Jonson, when a boy, once lived with his 
mother and her second husband, a bricklayer. 

Among the many street improvements which the Metropolitan 
Board has now on hand is a great and much needed thoroughfare 
from Charing Cross to Tottenham Court Road, cutting through a 
number of Tow streets and alleys between St. Martin's Church and 
the lower end of Crown Street, Soho, and following and widening 
that street to Oxford Street. As part of this costly scheme, another 
wide street is to connect Piccadilly Circus with St. Martin's Place, 
and a third is to be opened from Regent Stzeet to meet the first- 
mentioned thoroughfare at Crown Street, crossing New Oxford 
Street into Hart Street, Bloom sbury, and running on to meet a 
new street coming from Old Street in the N.E. 

14. The national Oallery. 

Among the buildings round Trafalgar Square the principal in 
point of size, although perhaps not in architectural merit, is the 
**Vational OaUery pPl. W, 26; //), situated on a terrace on the N. 
side, and erected in 1832>38, at an original cost of 96, 0002. , on the 
site of the old King's Mews. The building, designed by Wilkins, is in 
the Grecian style, and has a facade 460 ft. in length. The Corinthian 
pillars of the portico once adorned old Carlton House. The building 
was considerably altered and enlarged in 1860 , and an extensive 
addition was made by Mr. E. M. Barry in 1876. The new portion 
consists of a central octagon vnth a glass roof, two large saloons, and 
five other rooms. It is built behind the E. wing of the old building, 
and nearly doubles the accommodation. The cost of the addition was 
83,000^. The nucleus of the gallery , which was formed by Act of 
Parliament in 1824, consisted solely of the Angerstein collection of 
38 pictures. ' It has, however, been rapidly and greatly extended by 
means of donations, legacies, and purchases, and is now composed 
of about 1000 pletures, exhibited in 18 rooms. Among the most im- 
portant additions hare been the collections presented or bequeathed 
by Robert Vernon (1847), J. M. W, Turner (1856), and Wynn Ellis 
(1876) ; and the Peel collection, bought in 1871. For a long period 
part of the building was occupied by the Royal Academy of Arts, 
which, however, was removed to Burlington House, Piccadilly 
(p. 207), in 1869. The National Collectiow lv^% «yw^ \i^^^\j^ -«n^s5^ 
re-arranged, and is now entirely undei oiie vw>l. ^>kv."^\%» ^"v <5««s».^ 
quite distiDet from the national coWeftllow* ^x. ^^i\jXXiVv«6^^va.^««^^ 
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From tbe number of artists represented, the collection in the 
National Gallery is exceedingly yaluable to students of tbe history 
of art. The older Italian masters are especially Important. The 
catalogues prepared by Mr. Womum (d. 1877) , the late keeper of 
the Gallery (Foreign Schools 1«. , British School Is.), comprise 
short biographies of the different artists, and also give a large 
number of facsimiles of the signatures on the paintings. Each 
picture is Inscribed with the name of the painter , the year of his 
birth and death, the school to which he belongs , and the subject 
represented. The present director is Mr, F. W. Burtori, 

The gallery is open to the public, free of charge, on Mon.^^ 
Tues., Wed. , and Sat., 10-6 (in winter 10 to 4 or 5) j on Thurs. andlx 
Frid. for students only ; it is closed during the last fortnight of \ 
September and the whole of October. ^ 

(Visitors who prefer to inspect the pictures in chronological 
order rather than according to 
the numbers of the rooms, turn 
on entering to the right, where 
the earlier pictures are hung, and 
leave to the last the modern Eng- 
lish paintings to the left of the 
entrance.) 




Enirojire Hall 



The Hall (to the left on entering, on which side our enume- 
ration of the pictures always begins) contains a marble statue of 
Sir David Wllkie (d. 1841), with his palette let into the pedestal, 
by Joseph ; busts of the painters W. Mulready (d. 1863) and Th. 
Stothard (d. 1834), by Weekea ; and a marble alto-relievo by Th, 
Banks, representing Thetis and her nymphs rising from the sea to 
condole with Achilles on the death of Patroclus; then (on the right 
of the door) busts of Robert Venion and Napoleon J. Above the 
alto-relievo are two cartoons by Ag. Carracci, for his frescoes in the 
Palazzo Farnese at Rome, representing Cephalus and Aurora and the 
Triumph of Galatea ; then a drawing of the Sistine Madonna at 
T>iesde7i, by Schlesinger. On the wall on the same side of the 
entrance are also bung two pictures by Singtcton (Ariel ; Manto and 
Tiresiaa), and Opie's Troilus and Cresftida. T\vft v<«lW% o\\ Otifc ^\V«i 
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side of the entrance exhibit the Worship of Bacchus by Cruikshnnk, 

the Raising of Lazarus by Haydon, and the Incident in a battle by !g- '» 

Tschaggtny. , ; 

We no-w ascend the staircase to the left, and pass through sev- ' : ^ 

, eral rooms to that on the extreme W., which is — / . 

^j^ BoomL Bbitish School of the 18th and early part of thk ^ 
\19th CENTURIES. On the left: ^tnry WiUinms, 443. Italian girl 
with tambourine ; 662 . Nea poli tan peasants at a fountain. *430. 
E. M. Ward, Dr. Johnson waiting for an audience in the ante- 
room of Lord Chesterfield; *449. Johnston, Lord William Russell 
receiving the sacrament from Tillotson the day before his execution ; 
604. Sir Edwin L andse er (d. 1873), Dignity and Impudence ; 428. 
hedgrave, Country*Wusins ; *432. Ward, The South Sea Bubble ; 
810. C. Poussin, Pardon Day in Brittany ; *62i. Rosa Bonfieur, 
Horse fair. Lee, 419. Showery weather ; 620nnver 8cene.'*T)16. 
Ward, James II. receiving the news of the landing of the Prince 
of Orange; 814. Clays, Dutch shipping; 610. C. Landseer, Blood- 
hound bitch and pups ; 427. Webster, A dame schooir ^itherington 
(d. 1865), 420. The stepping-stones; 421, The hop garland. 446. 
Horsley, Pride of the village; 619. Lee, Evening in the meadows. 
Sir E. Landseer, 410. High life and low life ; 411. Highland music ; 
607. Higfflnd dogs^ 609. The Maid and the Magpie. 416. Pickers- 
gill (d. 1875), Portrait of Robert Vernon; 615. Frith, The Derby 
Day; 618. O. B. O'NeiU, The foundling; 435. T. S. Cooper, Farm- 
yard; 375. Briggs fd. 1844), First conference between the Spaniards 
and Peruvians; 348. Sir A. Callcott (d. 1844), View on the coast 
of Holland ; 378. T. S, Good (d. 1872), The newspaper ; 408. C. 
Landseer, Clarissa Harlowe in the spunging house; 447. E. W. 
Cooke, Dutch boats; 439. John Linnell the Elder, Windmill; 617. 
H. Douglas, Bibliomania. F. Qoodall, *450. Village holiday; 451. 
The weary soldier. 815. Clays, Dutch boats. E. Landseer, 413. 
Peace ; 414. War. *422. Maclise (d. 1870), Play scene^ Hamfet ; 
444. Egg^ii, 1863), Scene from *Le Diable Boiteux'; 601. Sir W. 
BoxtUl, Geraldine. C. Landseer, *612. Sacking of Basing House ; 
*611. Pillaging of a Jew's^use. ^ E. Landseer, 605. Defeat of 
Comus ; 415. Dialogue at Waterloo (introducing the Duke of Wel- 
lington) ;*^608. 'Alexander and Diogenes' ; 606. Shoeing the bay 
mare ; 603. keeping bloodhound. 

Boomil. British School. To the left : 406. Clarkson Stan- 
field (d. 1867), Lake of Como; 409. Sir E. Landseer, Spaniels of 
King Charles's breed; 378. Vwin^A. 1857), vTutage in the south 
of France ; 369. Joseph M. W. Turner (d. 1851), The Prince of 
Orange landing at Torbay, 1688; 407. Stanfield, Giudecca, Venice; 
354. Q, S, Newton (d. 1835), Dutch girl at a window -.^ 7'dO. L'-vaxt^^^ 
Sir Guyon fighting for Temperance ^^i^eA\%ei^ '-V^^fv^ v^\vfe'fcxC^\ 
397. Sir Charles Eastlake (d. 1865), CYvTia\.Um^w\.\.w^^^^^ ^'^^'^^^ 
lem, George Lance (d. 1864), 441. FxuU-, ^.^n. ^«.^^v^- "^^^^ 
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James Ward (d. 1859"), Landscape with Alderney cattle; 731. Rev. 
John Thomson (d.l840), Highland landscape ; 339. Eastlake, Escape 
of the Cabrera family from the Duke of Milan, 1389; 357. EUy 
(d. 1849), Study of a man in Persian costume. W. Mulready(d, 
1863), 395. Crossing the ford; 396. The young brother; 394. Fair 
time ; 393. The last in. 382. John Simpson (d. 1847), Head of a 
Negro ; 452. John F. Herring fd. 1865), The frugal meal ; 743. Sir 
John Watson Gordon (d. 1864), Portrait of Sir David Brewster; 
423. Maclise, Malvolio and the Countess ('Twelfth Night') ; 453. 
Alexander Fraser (d. 1865), Interior of a Highland cottage ; *791. 
Picker sgill^ A nun ; 443. Lance^ Fruit. C. R. Leslie (d. 1859), 402. 
Sancho Panza in the chamber of the Duchess; 403. tfncle Toby and 
Widow "Wadman in the sentry box (from 'Tristram Shandy*). 398. 
Eastlake, Haidee. Etty, 358. Imprudence of Candaules , King of 
Lydia; *359. Lute-player; 366. Female bathers surprised by a 
swan; *356. Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm; 363. 
The duet; 614. The bather. 388. Uwins, Le chapeau de brigand ; 
*600. Joseph Dyckmans (Flemish school), The blind beggar. Stan- 
field, *404. Entrance to the Zuyder Zee ; 405. Battle of Trafalgar. 
412. Sir E. Landseer^ The hunted stag. 

"•Boom m. "SS^TisH School. On the left : 351. W. CoUins (d. 
1847), As happy as a king'; 340. Callcott, Dutch peasants returning 
from market; 338. William Hilton (A. 1839), Meeting of Rebekah 
and Abraham's servant. George Jones (d. 1869), 392. Town hall of 
Utrecht; 391. Battle of Borodino; 390. Lady Godiva. 327. John 
Constable (d. 1837), The Valley Farm ; 121. Benjamin West (d. 
1820), Cleombrotus sentenced to exile by LeonidasII., King of 
Sparta; 233. Jo/in Hoppnerijdi, 1810), William Pitt ; 130. Constable, 
Corn-field; 350. Henry Thomson (<1. 1843), The dead robin ; 477. 
Sir Martin Shee (d. 1850), Portrait of Lewis as the Marquis in the 
'Midnight Hour'. Sir David WUkie (d. 1841), *894. John Knox 
preaching ; 332. Peep-o'-day boy's cabin ; 921 . Blind Man's Buff ; 
*99. Blind fiddler; 122. Village festival; 241. Parish beadle. 813. 
Turner, Fishing boats ; *785. Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mrs. Siddons ; 
353. Newton, Yorick and the grisette (from Sterne's 'Sentimental 
Journey'); 120. 5ir WiMiamBecc/ici/ (d. 1839), Portrait of Nollekens 
the sculptor; 317. Thomas Stothard (d. 1834), Greek vintage. 
Turner, 370, 372. Views in Venice; 371. Lake Avernus. 183. 
Thomas Phillips (d. 1845), Portrait of Sir David Wilkle. — - We 
next enter the fifth room, leaving the fourth till afterwards : — 

Boom V. British School. To the left : 1040. W. J. MUUer 
(d. 1845), Small Asiatic landscape; 1043. J. Ward (d. 1879), 
Gorsdale Scar in Yorkshire ; 144. Lawrence (d. 1830), Portrait of 
Benjamin West ; 124. Jackson^A. 1831), Portrait of the Rev. W. Hol- 
rre?? Can; 1030. George Morland (d. 1804) , Interior of a stable; 
682. Benjamin Haydon (d. 1846), Puiic\v, ox Mayday ; 1039. Tfco- 
mas Barker (d. 1847), Landscape-, 321. Thomas SlolKatd V^.V^^Y 
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Intemperance (Maik Antony and Cleopatra), the sketch for his most 
important work. — We now enter — ^ 

>J Boom IV., which is devoted to water-colonrs and drawings by '-** 
the great English landscape-painter J.M.W. Turner (A. 1851"): 
*530. Snow storm; steamer off the mouth of a harhonr , making 
signals; 509. The Loretto Necklace; 559. Petworth Park (un- 
finished); Chichester Canal (unfinished); 404. Rome, with the 
Arch of Titus and the Campo Vaccino , seen from the Colosseum ; 
♦538. Rain, Steam , and Speed , the Great "Western Railway. — 
The passage between this room and Room VI. contains a piece of 
Acnlpture by Oibson (d. 1868), representing Ilylas and the Nymphs. 
Jp Boom Vl. contains an admirable collection of paintings by 
'hwmer , chiefly bequeathed by the painter himself : 481 . Boat's 
crew recoyering an anchor at Spithead ; 503. Rome from the Vati- 
can; 520. Apollo and Daphne; 521. Parting of Hero and Leander ; 
506. Dido directing the equipment of the fleet at Carthage ; 527. 
Venice, the Bridge of Sighs ; 516. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage ; 499. 
Decline of Carthage ; 505. Apollo and the Sibyl, Bay of BaiaR ; 512. 
Caligula's palace and bridge atBais; 518. Heidelberg Castle; 508. 
Ulysses deriding Polyphemus; 548. Queen Mab's Grotto; 492. 
Frosty morning; 493. The Deluge; *497. Crossing the brook; 
458. Portrait of himself; 478. Blacksmith's shop ; 494. Dido and 
.^ueas setting out for the chase ; 488. Apollo killing the Python ; 
501. Shipwreck at the mouth of the Mouse; 502. Richmond Hill : 
472. Calais Pier, English packet arriving; 476. Shipwreck; 470. 

Tenth plague of Egypt; 495. Apuleia in search of Apuleius. 

'Tumer^s career comprehends, independently of his imitations of 
Claude, three distinct stylej*. in the first of which, previously to li^, he 
was more remarkahle a.<) a water-colour painter. ... In middle life, from 
about 1802 until about 1830 , the date of his second visit to Rome . he 
was distinguished for a masterly and vigorous execution and an un- 
rivalled brilliancy of colouring; the majority of his greatest works behmg 
to this period, from his 'Calais Pier\ 1803. to the 'Ulysses deriding Poly- 
phemus . 1829. During the last twenty years of his life, light, with some 
of its prismatic varieties, seems to have chiefly engrossed his attention". 
— Catalogve. 

Soom VIL Bbitish School. To the left: 112. W. Hogarth 
(d. 1764), Portrait of himself. Sir Joshua Reynolds (d. 1792), 79. 
Graces decorating a terminal figure of Hymei^ ; *307. Age of in- 
nocencc ; 162. Infant Samuel ; 78. Holy Family. 129. Sir Thomas 
Latorence, Portrait of John Angerstein ; 113-118. Hogarth, Marriage 
d la mode (in 1750 Hogarth received 110^ only for the whole series, 
which, when again sold in 1794, brought 1381 «.). Thos. Oains- 
borough (d. 1788), 684. Dr. Schomberg; 789. Family portraits ; 80. 
Market cart; 760. Orpin, Parish Clerk of Bradford, Wiltshire; 
109. Watering place ; 683. Mrs. Siddons ; *308. Miisidora bathing 
her feet. 787. John Copley (^. 1815), Siege of GibraUw.. RcvywSV.^%^ 
182. Heads of Angels ; 107. The \)aiv\&\ife^\oT^-, VVV , V^^^^^'<^i^~ 
Held; 128. WiUiam Windham. 31*1. Gcotge Uom-ut-xj ^. V'^?:^^^^ 
LadyBtmilton as a Bacchante. 
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Boom Vni. British School. To the left: 725. Joseph Wright 
(A. 1797), Experiment -with the air-pump. Reynolds, 306. Portrait 
of himself; *143. Portrait of Lord Ligonier. 144. Lawrence, Por- 
trait of Benjamin "West ; 733. Copley, Death of Major Peirson. 
' ^ . Room IX. Frbnch School. The French landscape painter 
Claude Lorrain , who is represented in this collection hy several 
fine examples, is chiefly eminent for his skill in aerial perspective 
and his management of sunlight. Salvator Rosa and the two 
Poussins lived and painted at Home contemporaneously with him 
(17th cent.). Nicolas Poussin, more famed as a painter of figures 
tlian of landscapes, was the brother-in-law of Gaspar (properly 
Gaspar Dughet), a follower of Claude. 

To the left: *62. N. Poussin (d. 1665), Bacchanalian dance. 

^The composition is of the greatest unity and clearness, andfull of the 
most ingenious and happy ideas'. — Waagen, 'Treasures of Art in Britain'. 

165. N. Poussin, The plague among the Philistines at Ashdod. 
31. Oaspar Poussin (d. 1675), Landscape with Abraham and Isaac. 

'This is the finest picture by Poussin here. Seldom, perhaps, have 
the charms of a plain , as contrasted with hilly forms overgrown with 
the richest forests, heen so well understood and so happily united as 
here, the effect being enhanced by a warm light, broken by shadows of 
clouds'. — Waagen. 

N, Poussin, 40. Landscape with figures; 47. Bacchanalian 
festival. — Claude Lorrain (A. 1682), *61, 58, 55. Landscapes with 

figures, small but very fine. 

The figures in Claude''s landscapes are as a rule astonishingly poor. 
He frequently procured assistance in executing them. 

(?. Poussin, 65. Woody landscape, evening; 161. Italian land- 
scape ; 98. View of Ariccia. 6. Claude, Landscape with figures. N, 
Poussin, 91. Venus asleep, surprised by satyrs; 39. Nursing of 
Bacchus. *7. Claude, Landscape with figures (with the inscription 
on the picture itself, 'Mariage d'Isac avec Rebeca'), an excellent 
replica of the celebrated picture *Ilmolino' (the mill) in the Palazzo 
Doria at Rome, painted in 1648 ; 64. Sebastien Bourdon (French 
artist, and court-painter to Christina of Sweden, d. 1671), Return 
of the ark from captivity. Turner, *479. Sun rising in a mist ; 
*498. Dido building Carthage. (These two pictures were bequeathed 
by the artist on condition that they should be hung beside the 
Claudes. ) 19. Claude , Landscape with figures. — *14. Claude, 
Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba, painted in 1648. 

'The effect of the morning sun on the sea, the waves of which run 
high, and on the masses of building which adurn the shore , producing 
the must striking contrast of light and shade, is sublimely poetical". — W. 

662 (660 on frame), Francois Ciowct (court-painter to Francis I. ; 

d. before 1574), Portrait of a man. Nicolas Lancret (painter of 

* Fetes Galantes'; d. 1743), 101. Infancy ; 102. Youth. 7S^.Philipde 

Ch(impaigne(A. 1674), Tliree portraits of Cardinal Richelieu, paint- 

i^i/ ns a giiiile \n the execution of a bust (over the profile on tlie 

spectator a right are the words, *De cea A ew'x. profiles ce cy est le 

meilleur); 23fi C.J. Fernet (grandfatliet otUot^c-feNfeTii^C^.^wStfi 
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of Sant' Angelo, Rome; 36. G, Poussin^ Land storm. Claude, 2. 
Pastoral landscape with figures (reconciliation of Cephalus and 
Procris) ; 30. Embarkation of St. Ursula ; 5. Sea-port at sunset. 
95. O. Poussirij Landscape with Dido and iEneas, with sky much 
OYeroast; 903. iTyocmt^ i^tyrmd (portrait painter under Louis XJV. 
and Louis XV. ; d. 1743), Portrait of Cardinal Fleury. Lancret^ 
103. Manhood; 104. Age. 206. Jean Greuze (painter of fancy 
portraits; d. 1805), Head of a girl. 

Boom X. Later Italian School. What is known as the 
Eclectic or Academic School of Painters arose in Italy witli tljc 
foundation of a large academy at Bologna by the Caracci in 1589. 
Its aim was to combine the peculiar excellences of the earlier 
masters with a closer study of nature. The best representatives of 
the school are ^ouped together in this room. 

To the left :\28. Lodovieo Carracci (d. 1619). Susannah and 
the Elders; *643^ Giulio Romano (ascribed by Mr. Crowe to 
Giulio's pupil, RifM^do Mantovano\ Capture of Cartilage, and the 
Moderation of Publiu* Cornelius Scipio, colouring and drawing botli 
excellent; 82. Mazzotini ^Lodovieo , d. 1530), Holy Family; 200. 
Sassoferrato (Giov. Batt\ Salvi, d. 1685), Madonna in prayer (pri- 
mitive in colouring, common in form, and lighted for elTect); 
70. Padovanino (^Alesaandsro Varotari, of Venice; d. 1650), Cor- 
nelia and her children (children form this artist's favourite subject) ; 
*644. Rinaldo Mantovano, Rape of the Sabine women, and Recon- 
ciliation between the Romans and Sabines (these pictures recall, 
in many respects, Raphael's frescoes in the Vatican). Annilnttc 
Carracci (younger brother of Lodovieo, and founder along with him 
of theBolognese academy), 93. Silenus gathering grapes (on a gold 
ground); 94. Pan teaching Apollo to play on the pipes, quite in 
the style of ancient frescoes. 11. Guide Rent (d. 1642), St. Jerome ; 
198. Ann, Carracei, Temptation of St. Anthony, unattractive ; 22. 
Guercino (^Giovanni Francesco Barbieri, d. 1666), Angels weeping 
over the dead body of Christ (a good example of this painter, 
resembling Caravaggio in the management of the light , and re- 
calling the picture of the same subject by Van Dyck in the Ant- 
werp Museum). Canaletto (Antonio Canale, of Venice ; d. 1780), 
127. View of the Scuola della Cariti , now the Accademia dellc 
Belle Arti, at Venice; 163. Grand Canal at Venice. 811. Salvator 
Rom (Neapolitan landscape painter, d. 1673), Forest scene, with 
Tobias and the Angel; 174. Carlo Maratti (Roman painter, d. 
1713), Portrait of Cardinal Cerri. Ann. Carracci, 25. St. John in 

the wilderness ; *56. Landscape with figures. 

^Underthe influence of Titian's landscapes and of Paul Bril, who was 
«o jiutly esteemed by him , Annibalc acquired that grandeur of composi- 
tion, and beauty of outlines, which had so great an influcucti vv\j<n^ 
Claude and Gaspar Poussin.' — IT. 

210. Franeeseo Ouardi (Venetiaiv toWo^et ^il ^^\^»Sfc^^.^^ ^- 
i7»3), View of the Chnrch, Campamle, an^^axx*. q1%wx^«w** 
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at Venice ; 160. Pietro Franeeseo Mola (of MiUn , an imitatof of 
Albani; d. 1608), Repose on the Flight into Egypt; 642. Qarofalo 
(Benvenuto Tisio of Feiraia, d. 1559)', Agony in the Gaiden. Ann. 
Carracci, 88. Enninia taking lefuge with the shepherds (from 
Tasso) ; 9. (?) Olirist appearing to St. Peter after his Resurrection 
(the difficulties of fbre-shorteuing have been only partially over- 
come). 271. Ouido ifcni (?), Ecce Homo; 21. CriHofano AUori 
(Florence, d. 1621), Portrait of a lady; 138. Giovanni Pannini 
[Roman arohitecturalpainter,d. 1764), Aneient ruins, with figures; 
'''190. Guido Reni, Youthful Christ embracing St. John, a very 
characteristic work, and the best picture by Guido in this collection; 
246. Jacopo Pacckiaroito (Siena, d. after 1540), Madonna and 
Child ; 76. Correygio {^Antonio AUegriy d. 1534), Christ in Gethse- 
mane (repetition of the original in the possession of the Duke of 
Wellington); 172. Caravctggio {^Michaelangelo Amerigi, founder of 
the naturalistic school of Naples; d. 1609), Christ and the Disciples 
at Emmaus ; *S\^ Salvator Rosa , Landscape with figures ; 85. 
Domenichino (^Dornmico Zampiefi^ d. 1641), St. Jerome and the 
angel. Guido i^cni, Xl4. (?) Coronation of the Virgin ; *177. Mag- 
dalene; 193. Lot and\is daughters leaving Sodom. 645. Ascribed 
to Marioito AlbertineUi[^oiencef d. 1515), Madonna and Child; 
704. Angela Brontino (Florence, d. 1572), Portrait of Cosmo I., 
Duke of Tuscany; 75. Daineniehino, Very rich landscape with 
St. George and tlie Dragon. — 29. Baroccio (^Federigo Barocci, a 
follower of Correggio ; d. 1612), Holy Family (*La Madonna del 
Gatto', so called from the cat introduced). 

^The chief intention of the picture is John the Baptist as a child, 
who teases a cat by showing her a bullfinch which he holds in his hand. 
The Virgin, Christ, and Joseph seem much amused by this cruel 
sport.' — W. 

268. Paolo Veronese (Venice, d, 1580), Adoration of the Magi, 
painted in 1573 ; 69. Mola , St. John preaching in the wilderness ; 
173. Jacopo Bassano (late Renaissance school of Venice; d. 1597), 
Portrait of a gentleman; 48. Domenichino, Landscape with Tobias 
and the Angel , very spirited and of great poetical beauty ; 196. 
Guido Reni, Susannah and the Elders; 740. Sassoferraio y Ma- 
donna and Child. 

The composition is not by Sassofenrato , but is from an earlier 
etching by Cav. Ventura Salembeni (d. 1613). See Catalogue (1877^ p. 292). 

652. Salviati [Francesco Rossi, late Florentine Renaissance ; d. 

15(i3), Charity ; 73. Ascribed to Ereole Grandi (late Renaissance 

school of Ferrara ; d. 1531), Conversion of St. Paul ; 228. Bass(mOy 

Christ driving the money-changers out of the Temple ; 77. Domen- 

Jchino, Stoning of St. Stephen; 97. Veronese ff), Rape of Europa. 

^ j Boom XI. Wynn Ellis Gift. This collection consists chiefly 

of specimena of the Dutch masters, arranged to a large extent 

According to the aubjeeta. Landscape in Ua ewVlM form is well 

^preaeuted by Patinir, (Juyp, andWynauta-, aM aX iX» ItxXX^^*'^. %.^- 
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vaneed stage by Raysdael and Hobbema. The leading lepiesenta- 
tives in marine subjects aie W. van de Yelde; in animal painting, 
Gnyp, Potter, and Adrian van de Velde; and in interiors, Teniers 
and Metau. 

To the left : 978. WiLUm van de Velde the Younger (of Am- 
steidam, in the service of Charles II. ; d. 1707), Dutch shipping, 
vessels saluting ; 956. Jan Both (Utrecht , painter of Italian land- 
scapes in the style of Claude; d. 105(3), Rocky Italian landscape; 
9^. Adrian van de Velde (Brother of Willem, and pupil of Wy- 
nanta at Haarlem; d. 1672), Bay horse, cow, and goat. — '''944. 
Attributed to Quintin Matsys (of Antwerp, forming a link between 

Yan £yck and Rubens; d. 1531), The money-changers. 

The trftBsparency of tiie colouring, the firmness of the drawing, and 
the close fidelity to nature, combined with painstaking minuteness of 
detail, all excite our admiration ^ but such a painting as this must not 
be judged by the idealistic standard of Italian art. The composition is 
certainly Quentin Matsys''s, but the execution is by Marinus of Ziericksee. 

|930. School of Oiorgione (Venetian), The Garden of Love; 
*970. Qabriel Metsu (painter of interiors at Amsterdam, 17th cent). 
The drowsy landlady, clear and powerful in colouring ; 966. Jan 
van der Capelle (marine painter at Amsterdam, under the influence 
of Rembrandt, 17th cent.). River scene ; 1004. Nicolas Berchem 
(figure and landscape painter of Haarlem, d. 1683), Italian land- 
scape ; 955. CofTie^isPoe^emfttAr^ (Utrecht, imitator of Roman school ; 
d. 1660), Ruin, women bathing ; 953. David Teniers the Youthger 
(genre painter in Antwerp, pupil of A. Brouwer and Rubens; d. 
1694), The toper. — 943. Attributed to Hans Memling (early 
Flemish master of Bruges, pupil of Roger van der Weyden, d. 1495), 
Portrait of a man, dated 1462. 

The best authenticated paintings of this master bear dates not ear- 
lier than 1470. Critics are not yet wholly agreed as to the authorship • 
of this admirable work, but it is more probably by Dieriek Bouts than 
by MemliBg;. 

1017. Unknown artist^ Hilly, woody landscape (signed D.D.V. 
1622); 1015. Jan van Os (Dutch flower-painter, d. 1808), Fruit 
and flowers and dead birds ; 958. Both^ Outside the walls of Rome ; 
946. Mabuae (Jan Oossaerty early Flemish portrait and historical 
painter, d. 1532), Portrait of a man; 999. Qodpried Schalcken 
(Dntch genre painter , famed for his eandle-light effects , and a 
pupil of Gerard Dow; d. 1706), Candle-Ught; 927. Filippino 
Lippi (early Florentine school, d. 1505), Angel adoring; 989. 
Jaeob Buysdael (landscape painter at Haarlem, d. 1681), Water- 
mills, 'broadly and solidly executed'; 934. Carlo Dolci (Flo- 
rentine painter of sacred subjects , d. 1686) , Virgin and Child ; 
993. Jan van der Heyde (architectural and landscape painter at 
Amsterdam, d. 1712), Landscape; 984. A, van de Velde , Land- 
scape with cattle; 974. Philip de Koning (p^^^^ ^^ \^\fiX!»v^v&x^ 
d. 1689), Hilly , woody landscape, ^U\v ^ >J\erw ^i ^<i ^^sJwiSs^^. vcA. 
Antwexp CMthednl. — *990, ilwv«<*<»«^ \.i.ik^%««^% vr. ^vvsossca'^^ 
fSMt, wooded country. 
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This is considered one of the artist's cheft-d*<xuvre. The distance 
iH unusually blue for him. The catalogue omits to mention the fact that 
the figures are by A. van 4e Velde. 

1013. Melchior de Hondekoeter (animal painter at Utrecht, d. 
1695), Geese and ducks. — 937. Canaletto, Scuola di San Rocco, 
Venice. 

The picture represents 'the ceremony of Giovedi Santo or Maundy 
Thursday, when the Doge and officers of state with the fraternity of St. 
Rock went in procession to the church of St. Bfark to worship the 
miraculous blood. — Catalogue. 

938. Canaletto, Regatta on the Grand Canal; *995. Meindert 
Hobbema (pupil of Ruysdael, d. 1709), Forest landscape, of 
peculiarly clear chiaroscuro; 933. PadovaninOj Boy with a biid ; 
1003. Jan Fyt (animal painter at Antwerp in the time of Rubens), 
Dead birds; QAb. Joachim de Patinir (? Antwerp landscape painter, 
d. 1524), St. Agnes adoring the Holy Child, in the midst of a 
beautiful landscape. — 1009. Paul Potter (animal painter at Delft, 
the Hague, and Amsterdam; d. 1654), The old grey hunter. 

'A peculiar performance for this master; the landscape being treated 
in the manner of Buysdael. Also the size unnsual. . . . Independent, however, 
of the inscription and date, the character of the animals and the style of 
touch would leave no doubt of its originality\ — W. 

998. Schalcken, Duet or singing lesson; 1008. Peter Potter 
(father of Paul Potter) , Stag-hunt; 982. A. van de Velde, Forest 
scene , dated 1658 (the shady forest paths are painted with the 
artist's usual success); 973. Jan Wynants (? 17th cent, landscape 
painter at Haarlem , more probably by Jan Wouwerman) , Sand- 
bank on a river. — 952. Teniers the Younger, Village fete, dated 
1643. 

^An admirable original repetition of the rich and masterly picture in 
the possession of the Duke of Bedford , though not equal to the Bedford 
picture in delicacy'. — W. 

1012. Unknown painter (English school), Man in black ; 972. 

Wynants, Landscape; 979. W. van de Velde, Shipping; 968. 

Gerard Dou (Ley den, a pupil of Rembrandt; d. 1675), The 

painter's wife ; 1006. Berehem, Landscape with cattle and figures. 

— '976. Philip Wouwerman (d. 1668), Battle. 

'Full of animated action, of the utmost transparency, and executed 
with admirable precision". — W. 

950. David Teniers the Elder (pupil of Rubens, and also of 

Elzheimer at Rome; d. 1649), The conversation; 957. Both, Cattle 

and figures; 963. Isaxic van Ostade (Dutch landscape and figure 

painter, pupil of his elder brother Adrian ; d. 1657), Frozen river 

(glowing with light, very transparent in colour, and delicate in 

treatment); Greuze, ♦1019, 1020. Heads of girls; *961. Albert 

Cuyp (b. at Dordrecht in 1605, celebrated for his picturesque 

treatment of atmosphere). Cattle and figures ; 992. Van der Heyde, 

Architectural piece; 959. Both, River scene; 951. Teniers the 

Mder, Playing at bowls ; 994. Van der Heyde , Street in a town ; 

^7/. Wi/nantSj LandBoape; 969. A, vandtf IVeer (landscape painter 

at Amsterdam, excelling in moouliglit 8ceT\eft\ \jlt\v ^«ttX.^^^Vi?A. 
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scene, with skaters ; Unknown painters, 947, 932. Portraits ; 941 . 
Canaietto, Grimani Palace, Venice; 964. Van der Capelle , Uiyei 
scene; 975. Wouwerman, Stag-hnnt; 931. Veronese, The Magdalene 
laying aside her jewels; 988. Ruysdael, Old oak; 1000. Ludolf 
Bitkhuizen (marine painter of Amsterdam, with a partiality for 
stormy scenes; d. 1709), Shipping; 1005. Berchem, Ploughing; 
948. Rubens (^\ Landscape; 954. C. Huysman (Antwerp portrait 
painter, d. 1727), Landscape; 1016. Sir Peter Lely (b. at Soest 
in 1618, but settled in England, where he painted portraits in 
imitation of Van Dyck), Full-length portrait of a girl; 940. 
Canaletto, Ducal Palace and Column of St. Mark, Venice ; 967. 
Van der Capelle, Shipping; 960. Cuyp, "Windmills; 949. Tenters 
the Elder, Rocky landscape; 1001. Jan van Huysum (flower 
painter at Amsterdam ; d. 1749}, Flowers in a vase ; 977. W. van 
de Velde, Sea-piece ; 997. Schalcken, Old woman scouring a kettle ; 
1010. Dirk van Deelen (architectural painter in Zeeland, 17tli 
cent.), Extensive palatial buildings of Renaissance architecture, 
the figures by A. Palamedesz; 985. Karel du Jardin (pupil of 
Herchem, painted landscapes and animals in Holland and Italy; d. 
1678), Sheep and goats, dated 1673 ; 1014. Adam Elzheimer (a 
painter of Frankfort, who settled in Rome ; d. 1620), Martyrdom 
of St. Lawrence ; 1002. Jacob Walscapelle (Dutch flower-painter, 
17th cent.). Flowers; 991. Ruysdael, Broken tree; *1018. Claude, 
Classical landscape, dated 1673; 939. Canaletto, Piazzetta of St. 
Mark, Venice ; 986. Ruysdael, Watermills, also a favourite subject 
of Hobbema; 981. W, van de Velde, Storm at sea, dated London, 
1673; *962. A. Cuyp, Cattle and figures, *a careful, transparent, 
and powerful pieture'; 965. Van der Capelle, River-scene with state 
barge, dated 1650; 1007. Philip Wouwerman (wrongly ascribed 
to Jan Wils), Rooky landscape; 928. Antonio PoUajuolo (early 
Florentine Renaissance, d. 1488), Apollo and Daphne ; 929. After 
Raphael, Madonna and Child, ancient copy of the Madonna of the 
Bridgewater collection ; 986. Hobbema, Castle in a rocky landscape ; 
*980. W. van de Velde, Calm, vessels saluting; 1011. Gonzales 
Coques (Antwerp, the *Little Van Dyck'; d. 1684), Portrait of a 
lady; 947. Canaie«o, Eton College in 1746, with the Thames in 
the foreground. 
Viv Boom Xn. Dutch anp Flbhish Schools. Besides works of 
^Rubens and Van Dyck, the chiefis of the Flemish school of the 
17th cent., this room contains good examples of Rembrandt, their 
great Dutch contemporary, principally of his later period. His 
pupils, N. Maas and P. deHooghe, are also well represented. The 
small pictures by Flemish masters of the 15th cent. , though 
neither usually of the first class, nor always to be attributed to t\v^ 
painters whose names they bear, are yet ot p:^%X\w\.«i^j^\.^%&^'^^"^^- 
ing a varied survey of the realistic maniveT oi ^iXve 5^<s^q^. 

To the left: 21 i. Jan t>an HucHtenburg ^\jL\.<i\i.\i^x.'t\«i^^'^'^^^- 

Paedeker, London. Qnd Edit. V^ 
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d. 1733), Battle; *805. Teniers the Younger, Old woman peeling 
a pear ; 487. Peter Paul Rubens (d. 1640), Apotheosis of William 
the Tacitarn, small coloured sketch for a picture now in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Jersey. 

*896. Oerard Terburg (Deventer, the greatest Dutch painter of 

conversation pieces; d. 1681), Peace of Miinster. 

'This picture represents the Plenipotentiaries of Philip IV. of Spain 
and the Delegates of the Dutch United Provinces, assembled in the 
Rathhaus at Munster for the purpose of ratifying and confirming by oath 
the Treaty of Peace between the Spaniards and the Dutch ^ signed on 
the 3()th of January previous". (Catalogue). It is one of the maRter''s 
very linost works. 

175. Van derP^aas (portrait painter in Amsterdam, 17th cent.), 
Portrait of John Milton ; ♦797. Attributed to A. Cuyp (in the style 
of his father Jacob Gerritsz Cuyp, an eminent portrait painter, still 
flourishing in 1649), Portrait of a man, dated 1649. — ♦54. Rem- 
brandt van Ryn(d. 1669), Woman bathing, dated 1654. 

'Her eyes are cast down, her head inclined. Is she hesitating to 
enter the water in which she is mirrored? .... The charm and value 
of this painting lie in the briUant touch and impasto , the warm and 
forcible colouring, the middle tints, and the admirable modelling\ — 
Vosmaet'^ '■Rembrandt^ 8a Vie el ses CSuvres''. 

659. Jokann Rottenhammer (German painter in Italy, d. 1623), 
Pan and Syrinx ; ♦207. Nie. Maas (figure painter at Dordrecht , a 
pupil of Rembrandt; d. 1693), The idle servant, dated 1655, a 
ckef d'ctuvre of the master ; 155. TerUers the Younger, The misers, 
or money-changers ; 970. Roelandt Savery (of Courtrai, landscape 
and animal painter, long at the court of Emperor Rudolph II. ; d. 
1639), Orpheus; 796. VanHuyaum, Vase with flowers; 50. An- 
tony van Dyek (d. 1641), Emperor Theodosius refused admission 
to the Church of S. Ambrogio at Milan by St. Ambrose (copied, 
with slight alterations, from Rubens's picture at Vienna) ; 2^8. Jan 
Weenix the Younger (Amsterdam , painter of still-life and flowers ; 
d. 1719), Dead game and dog ; 242. Teniers the Younger, Players 
at tric-trac or backgammon ; 291. Lucas Cranachthe Elder (Sslxoh 
court-painter, d. 1553). Young lady, very careful in execution and 
naive in conception; 924. Peter Neefs (architectural painter at 
Antwerp, d. 1651), Interior of a Gothic church, dated 1644; 
51. Rembrandt, Portrait of a Jewish merchant, painted after 1660, 
according to Vosmaer; 140. Bartholomew van der Heist (portrait 
painter in Amsterdam, d. 1670), Portrait of a lady; 71. Both, 
Landscape with figures. Rubens, 59. The brazen serpent (there is 
another picture of this subject by Rubens at Madrid) ; 46. Peace 
and War (presented to Charles 1. by Rubens when in England in 
1630). 156. Van Dyck, Study of horses; ^53 Cuyp, Landscape 
with cattle and figures, noticeable for the masterly treatment of 
light and the transparency of the shadows; ♦757. Rembrandt (^f), 
ChrJat bleaalng Jittle children. — 289. Rembrandt, Amsterdam 
Muake. eers. 

This ia s reduced copy of the celebrated p\c\ntft ot ^\a s^xXi^^tV w^. 
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Amsterdam, wkich, though a daylight scene, has become so darkened by 
age as to be popularly known as the ^Night Watch\ 

209. Both, Landscape, the figures by Poelemburg; 204. Bak- 
huizen, Dutch shipping, dated 1683; 737. Ruysdael, Landscape 
with waterfall ; *656. Mabuae, Portrait of a man , drawing and co- 
louring alike admirable ; 654. Unknown Dutch Painter (called by 
the Catalogue Roger van der Weyden the Younger), Magdalene; 
716. PatiniTj St. Christopher carrying the Infant Christ, with fine 
landscape ; 747. Attributed to Memling, St. John the Baptist and 
St. Lawrence, ^very minute and delicately worked'; *1045. 
Qheerardt David (early Flemish painter of Bruges, d. 1523), Wing 
of an altar'piece , representing Canon Bernardino di Salvlatis , a 
Florentine merchant in Flanders, with SS. Martin, Donatian, and 
Bernardino of Siena, a masterpiece ; 261. Master ofLieshom (West- 
phalia, about 1465), Virgin Mary and SS. Cosmas and Da- 
mianus; 774. Attributed to Hugo van der Goes (d. 1482; more 
probably a picture of the school of Memling), Madonna and Child 
enthroned ; 705. Stephan ZK>chner (early master of Cologne , about 
1440), SS. Mathew, Catharine ot Alexandria, and John the Kvaa- 
gelist. — *686. Memling , Virgin and Child enthroned. 

This is the only authentic work of this master in the gallery, and is 
marked by his peeuliar tenderness of conception and vividness of tints. 

R, van der Weyden the Younger (Jf), 711. Mater Dolorosa; 712. 
Ecce Homo. 709. Ascribed to Mending , Virgin and Child ; 653. 
Unknown Master (ascribed to Roger van der Weyden the Younger), 
Portraits of a man and woman; 687. William of Cologne (eaily 
Cologne painter, 14th cent.) , St. Veronica ; 260. Master of Lies- 
horn, SS. John the £Tangelist , Scholastica, and Benedict; 783. 
Ascribed to Dteridc Bouts (d. 1475), £xhumation of St. Uubert; 
714. ComeUs Engelbertz (teacher of Lucas van Leyden. d. 1533 at 
Leyden), Mother and Child; 717. Patinir, St. John in Patmos, 
with well executed landscape; 295. Quintin Matsys, Salvator 
Mundi, and the Virgin Mary, replicas of two pictures at Antwerp ; 

708. Margaret van Eyck^i sister of John), Virgin and Child. 

^If Margaret van Eyck ever painted pictures, the memory of them has 
faded away .... Of the works assigned to her the majority are careful, 
cold, and feeble\ — C. <fr C. 

710. Hugo van der Goes (?), Portrait of a monk, *a vivid and 
truthful portrait'. — 696. Van der Meire (?j. Portrait of Marco 
Barbarico, Venetian consul in London in 1449. 

^Though here assigned to Gerard van der Meire the panel has much 
to remind us of Peter Cristus in the duskiness of its ilesh-tints, the glow 
of its colour, and the blending of its tones j it has not the searching 
minuteness of John van Eyck, but produces effect by depth, richness, and 
oily polish'. — C. d: C. 

245. Albert DUrer (Nuremberg, d. 1528), Bust portrait of a 

senator, dated 1514 ; 166. Rembrandt, A Capuchin monk ; 49. Vqsk 

DydB, Portrait of Rubens.,— ♦278. Rubciw, 'ItTiMim^V q.1 Jk>aX\»a. 

CiBMiy freely adapted froiii Mautegna'a l&mouf^ (2,%xXc^\i« ^ wc^h^ ^>^ 

Hsmptoa Court Palace. 
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'His tendency to the fantastic and grand led him to select the picture 
with the elephant carrj^ng the candelahra ; while his ardent imagination, 
ever directed to the dramatic, would not be resWained witiiin the limits 
of the original. Instead of a harmless sheep, which, in Mantegna, is 
walking by the side of the foremost elephant, Rubens has introduced a 
lion and a' lioness (or rather a tiger) growling angrily at the elephant. 
Nor is the elephant more peacefully disposed, but, with an expression 
of fury, is on the point of striking the lion a blow with his trunk\ — W. 

223. Bdkhuizen^ Dutch shipping. — *243, Rembrandt ^ Portrait 
of a man, dated 1657. 

^This picture is one of those darkly coloured pieces which Rembrandt 
meant to be strongly lighted. The head alone is in the fUll light, the 
hands are in the half-light only. The most conspicuous colours are vivid 
brown and red. The features, with the grey beard and moustache, 
though heavily painted, are well defined, and look almost as if chiselled 
by the brush, while the efflect is enhanced by the greenish tint of the 
colouring. The face, and the dark eyes iv^ particular, are full of ani- 
mation. The whole work is indeed a marvel v of colouring, expression, and 
poetry\ — Vosmaer. 

273. Sir Godfrey KneUer (portrait painter of Ldbeek, who stud- 
ied under Rembrandt, and in Italy , and became court-painter in 
London; d. 1723), Portrait of John Smith, the engraver. — ♦45. 
Rembrandt, The Woman taken In adultery, dated 1644. 

^The colouring of the ^Woman taken in adultery' is in admirable 
keeping. A subdued light, an indescribable kind of glow, illumines the 
whole work, and pervades it with a mysterious harmony. The idea of 
the work is most e£fectively enhanced by the magic of chiaroscuro .... 
The different lights, the strongest of which is thrown on the yellow robe 
of the woman, on the group on the stairs, and on the gilded altar, are 
united by means of very skilful shading. The whole of the background 
is bathed in dark but warm shades\ — Vosmaer. 

732. A. van der Neer, Canal scenes (daylight scenes, and can- 
vases of so large a size as this, vrere rarely executed by Van der 
Neer). W. van de Velde, 150. Fresh gale; 149. Calm. 199. 
Schalcken , Lesbia weighing jewels against her sparrow (Catullus, 
Carmen iii); 72. Rembrandt (?), Landscape. — *52. Van Dyck, 

Portrait. 

This portrait is generally said to represent Gevartius , the friend of 
Rubens; and s(»me authorities maintain, with great probability, that it 
was painted by Rubens, and not by Van Dyck. 

Rubens , 67. Holy Family ; *66. Autumnal landscape, with a 

view of the Ch&teau de Stein, near Malines, the painter's residence ; 

279. Horrors of War, coloured sketch for a large picture now in the 

Pitti Palace at Florence; 38. Rape of the Sabine women. 628. 

Ruysdael , Landscape with waterfall ; 679. Ferdinand Bol (pupil 

of Rembrandt, d. 1681), Portrait, dated 1652; *^11 , Ruysdael, 

Landscape with waterfall; *685. Hobbema, Landscape, showery 

weather ; 57. Rubens, Conversion of St. Bavon , reduced replica of 

the painting in the church of St. Bavon at Ghent. — 194. Rubens, 

Judgment of Paris. 

Repetition.*^ on a smaller .scale exist in the liouvre and at Dresden. 

The London picture, though possibly not painted entirely by Rubens'" 

r?frn Jtand. wiM certainly executed under his guidance ana supervision. 

J37. jRudens, Landscape. — *6T2. JKembrovMiK , His own por- 
trait, dated 1640, 
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^If Rembrandt has often chonen to represent himself in more or lefts 
eccentric costumes, he has here preferred to pose as a man of quiet and 
dignified simplicity .... The portrait is admirable in design and tone. 
A delicate and warm light shines from above on part of the forehead, 
cheek, and nose, and imparts a golden hne to the white shirt collar, 
while a stray beam brings the fingers into like prominence. The execution 
is excellent, the e£fect of light delicate and vigorous". — Vosmaer. 

157. Van der Neer, Kveniug scene, with flguies and cattle by 
Cuyp, whose name is inscribed on the pail. Tenters the Younger, 
158. Boois regaling; 154. Music party. 197. Dou, His own por- 
trait. Rembrandt J 221. Portrait of himself at an advanced age; 
190, Jewish Rabbi. 202. ^oncieftoeter, Domestic poultry ; 817. Ten- 
iert the Younger, Chllteau of the painter at Perck, with the paint- 
er's family; 901. Jan Looten (Dutch landscape painter in the 
style of Van Eyerdingen, d. about 1681), Landscape. Rem- 
brandt, *775. Portrait of an old lady, dated 1634; '47. Ador- 
ation of the Shepherds , 1646. *212. Thomas de Keyser (portrait 
painter at Amsterdam, d. about 1660), Merchant with his clerk; 
239. Van der Neer, River scene by moonlight ; 240. Berchem, Cross- 
ing the ford. N. Maas, 159. The Dutch housewife, dated 1655; 
*153. The cradle. — 205. Johann Dietrich (court painter to Au- 
gustus the Strong at Dresden, d. 1714), Itinerant musicians, 1745. 

Dietrich painted all kinds of subjects, and was remarkable fur his 
skill in imitating pictures of the most diverse nature. 

*43. Rembrandt, Descent from the Gross, grisaille, painted, ac- 
cording to Yosmaer, in 1648; 125. Jacob Huysman (portrait paint- 
er, b. 1656 at Antwerp ; settled in London, where he became the 
rival of Sir Peter Lely ; d. 1696), Portrait of Isaak Walton. 

•237. Rembrandt, Portrait of a woman, 1666. 

*The hands are very fine. The remainder of the picture is painted 
with a smoother touch and with more coldness than is usually found in 
the artist's works of this period", -r Vosmaer. 

746. Ruysdael, Landscape with ruins, 1673; ♦794. P. de 
Hooghe (d. 1681, worked at Delft and Haarlem), Courtyard of a 
Dutch house; 1021. Frans Hals (d. 1666), Portrait of a woman; 
*680. Van Dyck , The Miraculous Draught of Fishes , copy of the 
large altar-piece by Rubens at Malines. 

In the centre of the floor are two stands. No. I. bears the fol- 
lowing examples of Jan van Eyek (d. 1440), the founder of the 

early Flemish school : *222. Portrait of a man. 

^This is a panel in which minute finish is combined with delicate 
modelling and strong relief, and a brown depth of oolour\ — C. A C. 

*186. Jan van Eyck, Portraits of Jean Amolflni and Jeanne de 
Chenany, his wife. 

^Harder outlines and clearer general tones distinguish this from the 
painter''s previous works; yet in no single instance has John van Eyck 
expressed with more perfection, by the aid of colour, the sense of depth 
and atmosphere ; he nowhere . blended colours more carefully, nowhere 

produced more transparent shadows The finish of the parts is 

marvellous, and the preservation of the picture perfecV. — C;. 4: c:^. 

* Without a prolonged examinatlou of \.\i\^i v^^^^^*^ *^^ '^'^ vbecs^'cv'skC^'^ 
lo form an idea of the art with whicYi \l ^aa \><t«tx fcii<i«vA«&^. <^^'^ ^x? v 
tempted to tbink that in this little v^-^^^ "^wi T£.^«:^ \i^a %vsX\iV«^vew 
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accnmtilate all manner of difflenltiefl, or rather of imposaibiHtiefi, for the 
mere pleasure of overcoming them. The perspective, both lineal and 
aerial, is so ably treated, and the truthfulness of colouring is so great, 
that all the details, even those reflected in the mirror, seem perspicuous 
and easy : and instead of the fatigue which the examination of so laborious 
and complicated a work might well occasion, we feel nothing save pleasure 
and admiration'. — Reitet, ''GazetU de$ Beaux ArU\ 1878 (p. 7). 

*290. Jan van Eyek^ Portrait of a man, dated 1432. 

'The drawing is careful, the painting blended to a fault\ — 0. d' C. 

On Stand II. are the following works : 1042. Catharine van 
Hemessen (IGtb cent., portrait painter at the Spanish Court), Por- 
trait of a man. — *658. Ascribed to Martin Sehongautr (Colmar, 
d. 1488), Death of the Virgin. 

This admirable little work shows clear traces of the influence of 
Roger van der Weyden , whose pupil Schongauer was, but modem cri- 
ticism refuses to attach definitely to it the name of any known master. 

1036. Unknown Flemish Master (of Holbein's period"). Portrait 

of a man. — *664. Roger van der Weyden (d. 14iB4) , Deposition 

in the tomb. 

The drawing is very exact, but the colouring thin; the landeeape of 
the background is of great delicacy. 

Soom Xm. Quattrocento Italian School. The early Flor- 
entine School is here represented by Fra Angelico, who may be 
numbered among the followers of Giotto, and by the poetic crea- 
tions of Filippo Lippi, Botticelli , Filippino Lippi, PoUajuolo, and 
others. The Umbrian Scnool (Piero della Francesca, Gozzoli) is not 
80 well illustrated; while On the other hand the collection contains 
many good and rare specinaens of the early masters of Ferrara. 
None of these, howeyer, areNso important as Mantegna of Padua, 
and Giovanni Bellini of Venice^ along with whom may be named 
their eminent contemporaries, Cazlo Crivelli and Bissolo. 

To the left: 668. Carlo ckvelli (early Venetian painter, 

flourished about 1480), The Beato Fferetti. 

^Most careful, and shines in a bright enamel impasto**. . . . ^No gallery 
lias better examples of Crivelli than that of London\ — Crowe and Ca- 
valcaselle^ ''History of Painting in Italy'. 

908. Piero della Francesca (about 1460), Nativity. 

'This piece is injured in colour and seems to have remained unfinish- 
ed'. — C. A C. 

286. Francesco Taceoni (Cremona , about 1490), Madonna en- 
throned ; 275. Sandro Botticelli (early Florentine school , pupil of 
Filippo Lippi; d. 1510), Madonna and Child; 911. Bernardino Pin- 
turicchio (d. 1513), Return of Ulysses, or Lucretia and CoUatinns 
(fresco from Siena, about 1509); *667. Fra Filippo Lippi (FioTenGBf 
d. 1496), SS. John the Baptist, Francis, Lawrence, Cosmas, Dam- 
ianus, Anthony, and Peter the Martyr , sitting on a marble bench 
(an early work , painted for Cosmo de' Medici, and revealing the 
influence of Masolino, Angelico, and Masaccio); 916. BoMiceMi, Venus 
jeclining, with Cupids; 703. Pinturicchio('i')^ Madonna and Child; 
^S2. ^ra Anpelico (d. 1455), Adoration of the Magi, an inferior, 
though genuine, example qI the mastei •, 907 . CmelU, ^^. C^XVvt- 
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ine and Mary Magdaleue ; 598. FiUppino Lippi (son of Filippo Lippi, 

and pupil of Botticelli; d. 1505), St. Francis in glory, dated 1492. 

*136. Francesco Bonsignori (Verona, d. 1519), Portrait of a 

Venetian senator. 

A striking example of the skill of the masters of N. Italy in portrait 
painting. The work seems to show the inflnenoe of Antonello da Messins. 

771. Bono of Ferrara (middle of the 15th cent., pupil of Vit- 
tore Pisanello), St. Jerome in the desert ; 905. Coshmo Tura (Fer- 
rara, about 1460), Virgin in prayer; 904. Grtgorio Schiavone (Pk- 
dua, about 1470), Madonna and Child with angels (the letters A. P. on 
the pilasters may possibly refer to the painter Antonio of Padua) ; 
770. Giovanni Oriolo, Portrait of Leonello d'Este, Marquis of 
Ferrara (d. 1450). — 776. Pisano of Verona (founder of the early 
Veronese school , painter and medallist ; d. 1451) , SS. Anthony 

and George, with a vision of the Virgin and Child in a glory above. 

^There is no denying the vulgar character of the infant, nor the tor- 
tnotis cast of the drapery; hut a grim wildness distinguishes St. Anthony, 
and St. George is an exact reproduction of a knight in the broad hat, 
short cloak, aira armour of the time\ — C. A C. 

In the frarn^ are inserted casts of two of Pisano^s medals. The one 
above represent^Leonello d''Este, his patron*, the other, the painter 
himself. \ 

673. AntoneUb^a Messina (said to have imported painting in 
oil from Flanders irt^o Italy ; d. after 1493), Salvator Mundi, 1465. 

'The oldest of his\pictures which we now possess. It is a solemn 
but not an elevated masl^ ; half Flemish, half Italian. The colour is warm 
but not quite clear, soli& in light, brownish, uneven, and showing the 
ground in shade, but withbut the brightness or pellucid finish of a later 
period'. — C. A C. ^ 

083. Bmotxo Gozzoli (pupil of Fra Angelico, d. 1498), Virgin 

and Child enthroned, with saints. 

'The original contract for this picture, dated 23d Oct. 1461, is still 
preserved; it was published in Florence in 1855. The figure of the Vir- 
gin is in this contract specially directed to be made similar in mode, 
form, and ornaments to the Virgin Enthroned, in the picture over the 
high altar of San Marco, Florence, by Fra Giovanni (Angelico) da Fie- 
.•<ole, and now in the Academy there\ — Catalogue. 

591. Benozzo Gozzoli y Rape of Helen; *281. Marco Basaiti 
(rival of Giov. Bellini in Venice, d. about 1520), St. Jerome read- 
ing, in a very beautiful landscape; 916. Luca Signorelli (Umbriau 
school, d. 1521), Triumph of Chastity (fresco ; probably a school- 
piece); 666. Fra Filippo Lippi^ Annunciation, painted like No. 667. 
for Cosmo de' Medici and marked with his crest. 

727. Ascribed to Pesellino (early Florentine school; d. 1457), 
TrinitJL. 

^The searching nature of the drawing in the head of the Eternal, 
reminiscent of the works of Sandro Botticelli, draperies less in the in- 
volved style of Andrea del Castagno than near the finer and simpler style 
of Fra Filippo, the gentle character of the heads of cherubs and seraph.s, 
are remarkable". — C. d: C. 

739. CWve^ft, Annunciation, dated 1486 (the heada a.tft '^Vfc^w^s^ 
and the motions graceful); •665. Fra AngeUco., ^Vf«N. ^\^ '^^^ 
hMuner of the itesarrection, siirrouude^ \>^ «b ciq'v^ «5li v^^^^•'*►^ "^sv*^- 
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tyrs, and Dominicans, ^so beaudfur, says Yasari, Hhat they 
appear to be truly beings of Paradi8e\ 

292. Antonio PoUajuolo (Florentine painter, sculptor, and 
engraver, d. 1498), Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. 

This picture was the altar-piece of the Pucci chapel, in the church 
of San Sebastiano de** Servi at Florence, and according to Vasari is the 
artist's master-piece. 

4t is a piece highly characteristic of the Pollajuoli, but one in which 
the pictorial element is impressed with more force than upon foregoing 
examples\ — C. A C. 

807. CrivelU, Madonna and Child enthroned; 909. Benvenuto 
da Siena, Same subject, a characteristic example of the antique 
style of the Sienese school at the end of the 15th cent. 

902. Andrea Mantegna (d. 1506), Triumph of Scipio, or the 
reception of the Phrygian mother of the gods (Cybele) among the 

publicly recognised divinities of the Roman state. 

In obedience to the Delphic oracle, the ^worthiest man in Rome'' was 
selected to receive the goddess, and the choice fell upon Pnblius Corne- 
lias Scipio Nasica (B.C. 204). The picture was painted for a Venetian 
nobleman, Francesco Cornara, whose family claimed to be descended from 
the Roman gen» Cornelia. It was finished in 1506, a few months before 
the painter's death, and is ^a tempera", in chiaroscuro. It is not so im- 
portant a work of Mantegna as the series at Hampton Court (p. 286). 

698. Piero di Cosimo ^Florence, pupil of Oosimo Rosselli ; d. 
about 1521), Death of ProcHs. 

^It is a half tempera of lo#. key in fleshtone, done with ease, fairly 
select in forms, and chastened inydrawing.'' — C. d: C. 

766, 767. Domenico Venezihno (introduced oil-painting from 
Florence into Venice, d. 1461), ^eads of saints; 631. Francesco 
Bissolo (Venice, pupil of G. Bellini: early part of 16th cent.). Por- 
trait of a lady, in a rich dress of .embroidered Byzantine stuff; 
781. Pollajuolo (or school of Verrocchi^?), The angel Raphael accom- 
panies Tobias on his journey into Media ; 692. Lodovico da Parma 
(? 16th cent.). Head of a white monl^; 597. Marco Zoppo (early 
Bolognese school, end of 15th cent.), St. Dominic (assigned by 
Signer Frizzoni to an early master of Ferrara). — *726. Giovanni 

Bellini (pupil of Mantegna, d. 1516), Christ in Gethsemane. 

This is an early work of the master, painted in 1456, and reveals the 
influence of his father, Jacopo Bellini, a similar sketch from whose hand 
is now preserved in the British Museum, and also that of Mantegna, as 
is proved by the resemblance to the work of that master in the possession 
fo the Earl of Northbrook. 

906. Crivellij Madonna in prayer; 181. Perugino, Madonna and 
Child ; 788. Crivellij Madonna and saints (large altar-piece in 13 
sections, painted in 1476). — *724. Crivelli^ Madonna and Child 
with SS. Jerome and Sebastian. 

This picture is known, from the swallow introduced, as the 'Madonna 
della rondine'. 'It may be said of the predella, which represents St. Catharine, 
St. Jerome in the wilderness, the Nativity of our Lord, the Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian, and St. George and the Dragon, that Crivelli never con- 
centrnied so much power on any small composition\ — C «fr C. 

708. Piero della Francesca (?), Portrait of a lady ; 592. Filippino 
^ipp/y Adoration of theM&gi, an early woxVl, pa.\\\te^ mu^ci V)^^ m- 
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fluence of Masaccio and Botticelli ; 773. Cosimo Tura (early Ferra- 
rese master, d. after 1481), Jerome in the wilderness (*very ener- 
getic exhibition of lean forms') ; 802. Bartolommeo Montagna (Vi- 
cenza, about 1510), Madonna and Child; *Mb. Botticelli, Mars and 
Venus. — 812. G, Bellini , Death of St. Peter Martyr (signature 
forged), 

^We are reminded in this scene of Castelfranco. Nothing can exceed 
the rich and well-blended golden colour*. — C. rf- C. 

602. CriveUi, PietJi (painted after 1490). 

^One of those pieces in which the master has much of the force of 
Mantegna united to excellent feeling and a fair knowledge of anatomy". 
~-~ 0. <t o. 

247. Niccolb Alunno (Umbrian painter of the end of the loth 
cent.), Ecce Homo ; 590. Ascribed to Cosimo Tura , Christ placed 
in the tomb by John the Baptist and Joseph of Arimathaea , lucid 
in colouring (attributed by Frizzoni , Crowe , and Cavalcaselle to 
Marco Zoppo) ; 585. Piero della Prancesca (?), Portrait of a lady ; 
782. Botticelli^ Madonna and Child, a composition which the master 
often repeated. — 665. Piero della Francesca^ Baptism of Christ. 

'A serious drawback to the enjoyment of this picture is the abrasion 
of its colour and its reduction to the condition of a preparation \ but the 
insight which it gives into Piero's mode of painting in the Florentine 
method of oil is most interesting". — 0. d: C. 

Boom XIV. CiXQUECEXTO Italian School. This room contains 
an eVtensive collection of the works of the greatest Italian masters, 
particularly those of Venice and the school of Lombardy, and 
includes UQt a few master-pieces. The number of names re- 
presented s^yes to give some idea of the many-sided form which 
art assumed M this period, and it is only by bearing this in mind 
that the merits of individual painters can be properly estimated. 

To the left : 751 . Giovanni Santi (Umbrian painter and poet, 
Kaphael's father ; d. 1494), Madonna. Amhrogio Borgognone (early 
Lombard painter and architect, b. 1455), 779, 780. Family por- 
traits, painted on two fragments of a silken standard, attached to 
wood; 298. Marriage of St. Catharine of Alexandria, to the right 
St. Catharine of Siena. 285. Francesco Morone (early Veronese 
painter, d. 1529), Madonna and Child; 226. BotticeUi, Virgin and 
Child, St. John the Baptist and angels. — Francesco Francia 
(painter of the early school of Bologna, also a goldsmith; d. 1517), 
♦179. Virgin enthroned and St. Anne : 180. Pietk (the lunette of 
No. 179). 

These two pictures constituted formerly one altar-piece. The com- 
position is of a rery high order, reminding us of Perugino, by whom 
there is a Pietik very similar to this in Florence. 

623. Girolamo da Treviso (a follower of Raphael, d. 1544), Ma- 
donna and Child enthroned (mentioned by Vasari as the painter's 
maAter-pieco) ; 758. Altobello Melone (early school of Cremona), 
Christ and the Disciples on the way to £mmau8.^ freeVi t^^VL^^i^. 
— *288. Perugino, Madonna adoiliig Wve \wla.w\.., >i)^<b •Kt«5N\»\\si53sa» 
Miebsel and Raphael with Tobias. 
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^The composition of the whole group is full of merit, the type of the 
Virgin's face nearer perfection than any that the master ever realized.'' 
— C dc (/. 

'The truly Raphaelesque feeling which pervades every part, and the more 
accurate study of nature, which is especially remarkable in the hands, 
have oft«n given rise to the opinion that Raphael must have assisted his 
master toNgi considerable extent in this work\ — Pastavant, '•Rafael d*Urbin'. 

*629. Lorenzo Costa (early school of Ferrara, contemporary of 

Francia ; d., 1535), Madonna enthroned, dated 1505. 

'Neatly arranged, graceful in the movements of the personages, and 
lively in c()lo\]^\ — C. & C. 

*274. A. B^antegna^ Virgin and Child enthroned, St. John the 
Baptist and tl^e Magdalene (of the master's later period; con- 
sclentioasly mii|ute in execution and of plastic distinctness in the 
ontlines"). \ 

*296. A. Polkjuolo (?), Virgin adoring the Infant Christ. 

'Repeated examination only seems to confirm the belief that the 
Virgin and Child between two attendant angels, a beautiful tempera, 
ascribed to Ghirlandj^o or Antonio Pollajuolo, may have been executed 
in the shop of Verrocchio, when Leonardo and Credi were employed 
there ; its tone, its clekn precision and staid carefulness of handling, the 
softness of the heads, and the Leonardesque character of the angels, the 
infant Christ stamped in the mould of Credi, all tending to strengthen 
this impression'. — C. A C. 

282. Lo Spagna (? more probably by Bertuccl of Faenza, a con- 
temporary belonging to the Eclectic school) , Madonna and Child 
enthroned, surrounded by angels, a very pleasing group ; 806. Boc- 
caccio Boccaccino (Cremona, d. after 1518), Procession to Calvary. 

*293. Filippino Lippi, Madonna enthroned, with SS. Jerome 
and Dominic adoring the Infant (below, a predella). 

'The action is bold and resolute. The colour is entire and bright, 
and the landscape splendid". — C. A C. 

895. Piero di Cosimo (wrongly attributed to Lorenzo Costa\ 
Portrait of the Florentine general Francesco Ferrucci, in the back- 
ground the Piazza Sigiioria at Florence ; •ITO. Oarofalo (Benvenuto 
Tisio, of Ferrara, a pupil of Raphael; d. 1559), Holy Family, 
\fith a vision of God the Father (luminous in colouring, and of the 
painter's best period). 

735. Paolo Morando (^Cavaxzola, the most Important master in 

Verona before Paolo Veronese ; d. 1522), St. Rochus with the angel. 
An excellent specimen of his work. 4n the 3fadonna of the Na- 
tional Gallery particularly Morando rises above the ordinary level in 
conception and arrangement, whilst keeping to his usual style in the 
execution\ — C. A C. 

*748. Qirolamo dai Liftri (Verona, d. 1556), Madonna and Child, 

with St. Anne, clear in colour and harmonious in tone, heralding 

the style of Paolo Veronese; *18. Bernardino Luini (of Milan, pupil 

of Leonardo da Vinci), Christ disputing with theDoctot»(soFrizzoni; 

catalogued as of School of L. da Vinci); 700. Bernardino Lanini 

(Vercelli, pupil of Gaudenzlo Ferrari ; d. about 1578), Holy Family, 

w/t/j tAeMagdalenef Pope Gie^oiy the GreAt, and St. Paul, datedl543. 

^734. Andrea Solaria (pupil of Leonardo ^9. VVwcv %it Milan^ d. 

^rter idldX Portrait, 1505, 
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^A portrait r>f such power and finish as this, when clear of the diinneM 
of age and retonching, would alone have aronned attention at Milan\ 
-^ C. A C. 

♦728. Qiov. Ant. Beliraffio (puj^il of Leonardo at Milan, d. 1516\ 
Madoiina and Child (an effective, though simple and quiet compo- 
sition, suffused in a cool light); 27. Raphael Sanzio (d. 1520), 
Pope Julius IL (repetition of the original in Florence) ; 24. Sebastian 
del Piombo (Venice, friend of Michael Angelo, d. 1547), Portrait of 
a lady, as St. Agatha (manipulation free and flowing). — *10. Cor- 
reggio, Mercury instructing Cupid in the presence of Venus, of the 

master^s latest period. 

This picture has passed through the hands of numerous owner?, 
chiefly of royal blood. It was bought by Charles I. of England with the 
rest of the Duke of Mantua^s collection in 1630. From England it passed 
to Spain, Naples, and then to Vienna, where it was purchased by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, who sold it to the Ifational Gallery. It has 
suffered considerable damnge during its wanderings. 

1024. Giambattista Moroni (portrait painter at Bergamo, pupil 
of Moretti; d. 1578), Italian ecclesiastic. Angdo Bronzino^ 650. 
Portrait of a lady; 670. A knight of St. Stephen; *15. Correggio, 
Ecce Homo ; 287. Bartolommeo Veneziano (rare Venetian master, 
first half of 16th cent.), Portrait, dated 1530 (substantial impasto); 
17. Andrea del Sarto (greatest Florentine colorist, d. 1531), Holy 
Family (perhaps a school-piece); 669. Oiov. Batt. Benvenuto deW 
Ortolano (Ferrara, d. 1525), SS. Sehastian, Rochus, and Demetrius; 
624. Oiulio fiomano (? pupil of Raphael, d. 1541), Infancy of Ju- 
piter; 272. Pordenone {Oiov, Ant. LieiniOf d. 1539), An Apostle 
(an inferior production). — 651. Bronsino, Venus, Cupid, Folly, 
and Time, an allegory, an unpleasant, cold, and stony work. 

'Bronzino painted a picture of remarkable beauty, which was .-^ent 
into France to King Francis. In this picture was pourtrayed a naked 
Venus together with Cupid, who was kissing her. On the one side were 
Pleasure and Mirth, with other Powers of Love, and on the other Deceit, 
Jealousy, and other Passions of Love."* — Vaaari. 

41. Ascrihed to Oiorgione {Giorgio Barbarella, d. 1511), Death 
of St. Peter Martyr (retouched); *1031. Giovanni Girolamo Savoldo 
(Bresda, about 1480-1548), Mary Magdalene going to the Sepulchre 
(similar picture at Berlin) ; 674. Paris Bordone (Treviso, celebrated 
for his female portraits; d. 1571), Portrait of a lady of Genoa. — 
225. Oiulio Romano and Francesco Penni (pupil of Raphael), 
Beatific vision of the Magdalene (fresco from Rome). 

Legend relates that in the latter years of her repentant and amended 
life, Mary Magdalene was daily borne to Heaven by angels, to enjoy a 
foretaste of the bliss of the saved. 

•294. Paolo Veronese, Family of Darius at the feet of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

^In excellent condition ; perhaps the only existing criterion by which 
to estimate the genuine original colouring of Paul Veronese, it is re- 
markable how entirely the genius of the painter precludes criticism oa 
the quaintness of Hxe treatment. «Poth the \uc\d«:<cA. ^w^ \\v^ ^^-tv^xc^'^^'^ 
are, as in a Spanish play, romanticaWv \TVie»V\ft(l^ . — Kxiwohr Vjscvo.va'oN'^^V 
notes). — The picture cost 13,650i. , ttxe \w%e%\i ^tV^«; ^«^^ ^^^ ^-'^^ ^"^^^ 
in the gallery. 
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H\Titian VeceUio (?d. 1576), Concert ; *Q>%9, Moretto(^AU88andro 
BonvicinOj chief of the painters of Brescia, d. ahoat 1560), Portrait 

of Count ^ciarra Martinengo Cesaresco. 

^Equaliv aristocratic and full of clear brilliance is the Sciarra Mar- 
tinengo in ike National Gallery'. — G. A C. 

742. MOfoni^ Portrait of a lawyer; 218. Baldasaare Peruzzi 
(painter and architect, of Siena, d. 1536), Adoration of the Magi. 

This is probably the picture painted by Oirolamn da Treviso from a 
drawing by Peruazi, now in the possession of the National Gallery (No. 
167). The three Magi are portraits of Titian, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. 

649. Jacopo Bontormo (pnpil of Andrea del Sarto in Florence, 
d. 1556), Portrait of a boy, in the style of Bronzino. — *16. Tin- 
toretto (Jacopo Robusti, Venice; d. 1594), St. George destroying 

the Dragon. 

'A very clever and ' peculiar picture by this unequal master, who in 
his best works nearly approached Titian, while in his sketchy pictures, 
darkened by age, he assisted in producing the decline of Venetian art\ — W. 

Ji6. Paolo Veronese, Consecration of St. Nicholas, much darkened 
by age; 699. Lorenzo Lotto (Treviso, d. about 1558), Portraits of 
Agostino and Niccold della Torre, 1515 ; *697. Moroni, Portrait of 
a tailor (*Tagliapanni'). — 32. Titian, Rape of Ganymede. 

^May have been executed from one of Titian''s designs. It was prob- 
ably painted by Domenico Mazsa\ — Crowe and Cavaleaselle, *^Titian\ 

84. Titian, Yenus and Adonis. 

^Painted with less delicacy, and apparently with much help from 
Schiavone. It might, indeed, have been altogether carried out by that 
disciple of Titian\ — C. d: C. 

224. Titian (?), The Tribute Money. 

^Displays a treatment far more crude and unsatisfactory than we can 
concede even to Palma Giovine in hik bad days'. — C. A C. 

1023. Moroni, Portrait of an Italian lady. — *625. Moretto, Ma- 
donna and Child with saints. 

'^It is vigorously coloured, with solid impasto in the silvery cloud, 
with which we become familiar in Paolo. Veronese". — C. <fr C. 

1025. Moretto, Portrait of an Italian nobleman (1526); 637. 
Bordone, Daphnis and Chloe. — *4. Titian, Holy Family, with 
adoring shepherd. 

^This picture is painted in Titian''8 earf^ style, and recalls at once 
the schooling of Giorgione and Palma\ — C. 4; C, 

'In all the principal parts it is in excellent preservation\ — W. 

*1. Sebastian del Piombo, Raising of Lazerus. 

'The transition from death to life is expressed in Lazarus with won- 
derful spirit, and at the same time with perfect fidelity to Scripture. 
The grave-clothes, by which his face is thrown into deep shade, vividly 
excite the idea of the night of the grave, which but just before enveloped 
him^ the eye looking eagerly from beneath this shade upon Christ his 
Redeemer, shows us, on the other hand, in the most striking contrast, 
the new life in its most intellectual organ. This is also expressed in the 
whole figure , which is actively striving to relieve itself from the bonds 
in which it was fast bound', — W. 

The picture was painted in 1517-19 in competition with RaphaeFs 
Transfiguration. The figure of Lazarus is quite in the spirit of Michael 
Angelo. It is dif&cult, however, thoroughly to appreciate the importance 
of the picture in its present condition. 

20. Sebastian del Piombo, PoTtiaita o^ \.\\e -^^Vwlet ^V(\i W% %<i^\ 
C 'piombo') of of ace in his hand, and CaiaL\Tva\\\>^\V^Q ^^' ^^^^'^^V 
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painted after 1531. — *63d. TUian, Madonna and Child, with 88. 

John the Baptist and Catharine. 

^Here we are transported into a scene almost heavenly in the fulness 
of its pathos and loveliness, and there is true solemnity and religious 
grandeur in the tender feeling which enlivens a group in keeping, yet in 
contrast, with a landscape of delicious lines, whose enamelled greys so 
delicately harmonine with the rich blues, yellows, and crimsons of the 
dresses in tXe figures\ — C. ^ C. 

*1022. Moroni, Portrait of an Italian nobleman. — •297. 11 
Romanino (^Girolamo Bomani, Brescia, a rival of Moretto ; d. 1560), 

Nativity. 

^The most important creation of the time (1525) and perhaps the 
linest production olthe master. . . . There is so much fire in the treatment, 
such brilliance and^ sparkle in the flesh, such variety in the full rich 
tints, that we forget styleless drapery and pardon the puffy forms of 
angels. . . . He had always painted in brown-red tones. By degrees he re- 
versed this theory of teennical treatment and preferred a clearer tinge\ 
— C. A' C. 

750. Attributed to Vittore Ccnrpaeeio (Venice, contemporary of 

Giov. Bellini; d. after 15^), Madonna and Child enthroned, with the 

Doge Giovanni Mocenigo i^ adoration ; 234. School of Giov. Bellini^ 

Warrior adoring the InfantXJhrist (rightly assigned by Mr. Crowe to 

Catena)', 634. Cima da Conepliano (Venice, contemporary of Bellini, 

about 1500), Madonna and Child. — *280. Bellini, Same subject. 
^The tone is low, the faces pleasant, the forms a little short, and the 
drapery angular, though not without style\ — C. d: €. 

816. Cima da Conegliano, Incredulity of St. Thomas, large 
altar-piece, much painted over ; 803. Marco Marziale (Venetian 
painter, influenced by Diirer; aboyt 1500"), Circumcision of the 
Lord (the portraits of the donor and his wife at the sides are spe- 
cially successful); 749. Nicecio Oiotfino (Verona, about 1500), 
Portraits of the Giusti family ; 695. Andrea Previtali (Bergamo, 
pupil of Bellini ; d. 1528), Madonna and Child. — ^300. Cima da 

Conegliano, Same subject. ' 

^Most graceful and agreeable in movement. .Clear silvery colour with 
grey shadows\ — C. & C. 

804. Marziale, Madonna and Child enthroned ; 589. Ascribed 
to Fili'ppo Lippi (probably by Raffaellino del Oarbo), Same subject 
(dull in colour) ; 599. Basaiti (?), Infant Christ asleep in the lap of 
the Virgin, with a pleasing landscape in the background (attributed 
by Sig. Frizzoni to Pier Francesco Bissolo, a pupil of Giovanni 
Bellini, who flourished at Venice in 1492-1530). 

On a stand in the middle of the room : *1034. BotticeUi, The 
Nativity of the Saviour, to the left the Magi, to the right the 

Shepherds, in front shepherds embraced by angels. 

The subject is conceived in a manner highly mystical and symbolical. 
At the top of the picture is a Greek inscription to the f()ll«)wing effect: 
'This picture I, Alessandro, painted at the end of the year ifUV. in the 
(tronbles) of Italv in the half-time after the time during the fulHlment 
of the eleventh of St. John in the second woe of the A.^vi<i.iaVj^"esVi,.^\\!k. ^^iss. 
loosing of the devil for three years and a YvnAt. X^\.«.^\n vc^^ x^r, ^^iJ^.\>^ 
chained and we sbaJJ nee bim trodden down aa Vn \\A^ -"^KcXxvc^ . 

Opposite: *i033, Filippino Lippi^ Adot*.Wo\\ Ql X\ift^^^^ ^^^"^ 
with numerous figuies, in the style ol ^ott\<iR\\i* 
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Koom XV. Sblect Cabinet. Thig loom contains the gems of the 
collection, iucludiug cabinet pictures by Bellini and Giorgione, and 
master-pieces by Raphael, Titian, Correggio (and Michael Augelo). 

To the left: 169. MazzoUni, Holy Family; 636. Titian pj, 
Portrait of Ariosto (?) ; ♦808. BeUini, St. Peter Martyr (with very 
delicate gradations in the flesh tones) ; 595. Battiata Ztloiti (pupil 
of Paolo Veronese, d. about 1592J, Portrait of a lady. — •269. 
Giorgione, Knight in armour (the original study in oil for the San 

Liberale at Castelfrauco). 

'This manly and spirited study, so skilful and so simple in its beauty 
that it passed for a Raphael .... A masterly imitation of the reality, 
uf grand freedom in pose and winning softness in colour, marvellously 
faitEful in the rendering of glitter and rellections, but not without 
damaging repaints". — C. <£• C. 

♦'iTO. Titian, Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene after his 

Resurrection. 

''There may be some affectedness in the form of the Saviour, who 
stands slightly covered with a hip-cloth and gathering with his left hand 
the folds of his blue mantle, whilst he grasps the hoe with his right. But 
his shape is fair, and the flesh is surprisingly modelled in silver tones 
broken with tender grays. We may feel disappointed by sketchy ex- 
tremities and neglected drawing^ but there is rare beauty in the mild 
and regular features .... One cannot look without transport on the 
mysterious calm of this beautiful scene, which Titian has painted with 
such loving care yet with such clever freedom". — C. A C. 

♦35. Titian, Bacchus and Ariadne. 

'This is one uf the pictures which once seen can never be forgotten 
.... Kich harmony of drapery tints and soft modelling, depth of shade' 
and warm flesh all combine to produce a highly coloured glowj yet in 
the midst of this glow the form of Ariadne seems incomparably fair. 
Nature was never reproduced more kindly or with greater exuberance 
than it is in every part of this picture. What splendour in the contrasts 
of colour, what wealth and diversity of scale in air and vegetation \ how 
infinite is the space — how varied yet mellow the gradations of light 
and shade!' — C. «t C. 

277. Bassano, The Good Samaritan; 638. Franctico Francia, 
Madonna and Child. — ♦213. Raphael, Vision of a knight (a youth- 
ful work, as flue in its execution as it is tender iu its conception). 

'1 am inclined to assign the origin of this little gem to the year 
1504, when Raphael paid his first visit to Florence". — W. 

'Two allegorical female figures, representing respectively the noble 
ambitions and the joys of life, appear to a young knight lying asleep 
beneath a laurel, and olfer him his choice of glory or pleasure'. — Passavant. 

1035. Franciabigio (Florentine, contemporary of Andrea del 
Sarto, d. 1524), Portrait of a Knight of Malta ; ♦I 032. School of 
Perugino, Christ in Gethsemane; 809. Ascribed to Michael Angelo 
(formerly ascribed to Ghirlandajo, and probably by Granacci), Ma- 
donna and Infant Christ ; ^923. Andrea da Solario (d. after 1515), 
Portrait of a Venetian senator (recalling Antonello da Messina). 
Melozzo da Forli (Umbrian school, influenced by Piero della Fran- 
cesca; d. 1494); 756. Music; 755. Rhetoric (supplemented by three 
simUar representations at Windsor Castle and in the Museum at 
Berlin). — *7M, Raphael, Madonna, Infant Christ, and St. John 
Ctbe 'AldobrandinV or ^Garvagh MadonnWy 
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'The ^whole has a delicate, harmonioas effect. The flesh, which is 
yellowish in the lights, and lightish brown in the shadows, agrees ex- 
tremely well with the pale broken rose-colour of the under garment, and 
the delicate bluish grey of the upper garment of the Virgin. In the 
seams and glories gold is used, though very delicately. The execution 
is particularly careful, and it is in an excellent state of preservation". — W. 

*168. Raphael, St. Catharine of Alexandria. 

'In form and feeling no picture of the master approaches nearer to 
it than the Entombment in the Borghese Palace, which is inscribed 15()<. 
The modelling here is, however, not so careful, and the frequent use of 
hatchings very peculiar\ — W. 

790. Michael Angelo, Entombment (unflnishecl and youthful 
work, very primitive in colouring). — *690. Andrea del Sario, 

Portrait of himself. 

^A very fine work, touched with excessive ease and breadth. The 
warm lights are pleasantly tinged with rosy shades \ the mass of chiaro- 
scuro well defined\ — C. A C. 

*23. Correggio, *La Madonna della Cesta', or *La Vierge au 

Panier'. 

^This picture shows that Correggio was the greatest master of aerial 
perspective of his time\ — Meng$^ *Werke\ iii. 156. 

*189. G, Bellini, Portrait of the Doge Leonardo Loredano. 

^This remarkable portrait is a singular instance of the skill with 
which Bellini could seize and embellish nature, reproduce the flexibility 
of flesh in a soft and fused golden tone, and venture at the same time 
into every line of detaiP. — _0. A C. 

*626. Ascribed to Masaccio (more probably by Filippiuo Lippij, 
Portrait of a young man ; *777. Faolo Morando, Madonna and Child 
Yfith. angels (a master-piece, radiant in colouring and tender in 
composition); 694. Catena (? Treviso, d. 1531 at Venice, a follower 
of Giovanni fieZZini, to whom this work is rightly ascribed by Frizzoni 
and Crowe), St. Jerome in his study. — We now reach the — 

Cei^tral Oetagon, chiefly containing works by second-rate 
paintere^ of North Italy and Umbria. 

To tliift left : 769. Era CamovaU (Umbrian school, about 1480), 
St. Michael .and the Dragon; 639. Francesco Mantegna (son and 
pupil of Andrea, b. about 1470), Christ and Mary Magdalene in 
the Garden ; 729. Ascribed to Bramantino (according to Sig. Friz- 
zoni and Mr. Crowe an authentic work of Vineenza Foppa of Pavia, 
(I. 1492), Adoration of the Magi; 912-914. Piniuricchio (? School of 

Signorelli), Illustrations of the story of Griselda. 

Slight in execution, bu\ fresh in conception and skilfully composed. 
The story of Griselda is the last in Boccaccio's Decameron. 

768. Antonio VivaHni (fiEnrano, about 1450), SS. Peter and 
Jerome; 691. Lo Spagna (? OioMgnni di Pietro, after Raphael the 
best pupil of Perugino; d. after 1«63Q), Ecce Homo; *648. Lorenzo 
di Credi (Florence, pupil of YerroechioM^e same time as Leonardo 
da Vinci ; d. 1537), Virgin adoring the Ui€ant (in his best style) ; 
641. Mazzolinij The Woman taken in adultery; 778. Ascribed to 
PeUcgrino da San DanieU (Friuli, pupil of BellVvas i\i^>5X ^Si^^^ 
Madonna and Child enthroned (muoh iepa\\\\.fc^\ *^^. Tu. dA. ^^^j^ 
ytrgin and Child; 640. Ascribed to Dosso Doas^\Vy«k^^«l*'^^• V^^vi^> 
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Adoration of the Magi. — 718. Henrik met de Bles ('Henry with the 
forelock', Flemish .landscape and figure painter of the 16th cent.), 
Mount Calvary. 

'A particularly good work of his middle period\ — '•Kttffler^s Hand- 
book', Crowe* s edition. 

33. Parmeggianifio {Francesco ikfariaAfaftcoia of Parma, follower 

of Correggio ; d. 1540), Vision of St. Jerome (painted at Rome in 

1527, in the 24th year of the painter's age). 

^In the affected and extravagant attitudes we clearly see the vain 
endeavour to combine the grandeur of Michael Angelo, in form and mo- 
tion, with the graceful flow and the relief of Correggio\ — W. 

8. Michael Angelo {i) ^ Dream of human life (probably by an 
imitator, from a drawingby the great master); *81. Garo/Vzto, Vision of 
St. Augustine (painted under Raphael's influence) ; 632, 633. Qiro- 
lamo da Santacroce (Venetian school, about 1530), Saints; 693. 
Pinturicckio, St. Catharine of Alexandria ; *671. Oarofalo, Madonna 
and Child enthroned, surrounded by saints (altar-piece, wanting 
in the charming colouring of his cabinet paintings) ; 702. Vingegno 
(Andrea di Luigi, Umbrian school ; 15th cent.). Madonna and Child. 

(Room XVII. , on the right , forms a more appropriate con- 
tinuation than Room XVI., on the left.) 

Boom XYI. Pbbl Collection. This is a collection of Flemish 
and Dutch cabinet pieces, for the most part works of the very first 
rank. Many of the masters represented in the Wynn Ellis collection 
(Room XI.) appear to even greater advantage here (Hobbema, 
Ruysdael, Teniers, Metsul, while this room also contains numerous 
examples of artists not occurring there, such as the genre painters, 
Terburg and Jan Steen. 

To the left: Reynolds, 890. Portrait of George IV. as Prince 
of Wales; 891. Lady and Child; 889. His own portrait. 871. W. 
van de Velde, Calm (dated 1661, warm evening light). 

*864. Terburg^ Guitar lesson. 

^Terburg may be considered as the creator of what are called con- 
versation-pieces, and is at the same time the most eminent master in 
that line. In delicacy of execution he is inferior to none \ nay in a 
certain delicate blending he is superior to all. But none can be compared 
to him in the magical harmony of his silver tones, and in the gradations 
of the aerial perspective\ — W. 

842. Frederick de Moucheron (painter of Italian landscapes at 

Amsterdam, about 1700), Garden scene. — *848. Isaac van Ostade 

(d. 1657), Frost scene. 

^The great truth, admirable treatment, and fresh feeling of a winter's 
day render it one of the ehe/s-d^ctuvre of the ma8ter\ — W. 

844. Caspar Netscher (pupil of Terburg, settled at the Hague ; 
d. 1684), Maternal instruction. 

'The ingenuous expression of the children , the delicacy of the hand- 
ling, the striking effect of light, and the warm deep harmony render 
this one of the most pleasing pictures by Netscher''. — W. 

Ahore the cupboard at the back there hangs a small copy of Kn- 
beaa' 'Brazen SerpenV in this collection. 

866. Jan van der Meyde, Street in CoVogive , vjitXi «. Niew of the 
Catbedial tower. — ♦825. Gerard Lou^ PouVteiei'^ %^iO^. 
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^Besides the extreme finish , in which he holds the first place , it 
surpasses many of his other pictures in its unusual clearness and in the 
agreeable and spirited heads\ — W. 

883. Wynanta, Landscape, dated 1659. 

'This landscape has, in a rare degree, that serene, cool freshness of 
tone, which so admirably expresses the character of northern scenery, 
and in which Wynants is quite unrivalled. ■* — W. 

*832. Hobbema, Village, with watermills (full and powerful 

tone and careful execution) ; *824. Cuypj Ruined castle in a lake 

('gilded by the most glowing evening sun'); 834. P. de Hooghe, 

Interior of a Dutch house (broad, full, sunlight effect) ; *836. 

Philip de Koning, Landscape (striking effect of light); 887. Rey- 

noldSj Poxtrait of Dr. Johnson. — *835. De Hooghe , Court of a 

Dutch house, 1658. 

^Excites a joyful feeling of summer. In point of fulness and depth of 
tone and execution one of the best pictures of the master\ — W. 

837. Johann Lingelbach (landscape and figure painter, born at 

Frankfort, studied in Italy, and settled at Amsterdam; d. 1687), 

Hay harvest, 1661. — *879. Ph. Wouwerman, Interior of a stable. 
'In invention and delicacy of finish one of the finest pictures by the 
master\ — W. 

823. Cuyp , River scene with cattle; *821. Gonzales Coques, 
Family portrait; 841. WiUem van Mieris (d. 1747), Fish and 
poultry shop, dated 1713. — *846. Adrian van Ostade (figure 
painter at Haarlem, pupil of Frans Hals; d. 1685), The alchymist. 

^The efiect of light in the foreground , the predominant golden tone 
of extraordinary brightness and clearness, the execution equally careful 
and spirited, and the contrast of the deep cool chiaroscuro in the back- 
ground have a peculiar charm'*. — W. 

878. Wouwerman , Halt of Officers , known also as *La belle 

laitiSre'. 

'This picture combines that delicate tone of his second period with 
the great force which he adopted especially t(»ward the end of it. The 
effect of the dark figures relieved against the landscape is extraordi- 
nary' — W. 

*838. Meisu, The duet. 

'Painted in the warm, full tone, which is especially valuable in his 
pictures'. — 17. 

*850. Rembrandt, Portrait of a man, 1635. — *849. Paul Potter, 

Landscape with cattle, dated 1651. 

'Picturesquely arranged Combines the master's plastic precision 

of forms with softness'. — W. 

874. W. van de Velde, Calm; 865. Van der Capelte, Coast 

scene. — *830. Hobbemaf The Avenue, Middelharnis. 

'From simple and by no means beautiful materials a picture is formed 
which, by the feeling for nature and the power of art, makes a striking 
impression on the intelligent spectator. Such daylight 1 have never 
before seen in any picture. The perspective is admirable, while the 
gradation, from the fullest bright green in the foreground, is so delicately 
observed, that it may be considered a masterpiece in this respect, and 
is, on the whole, one of the most original works of art with which. I ms^. 
acquainted'. — W. 

840. Frans van Mieris (Leyden, A. V^^V^, \.^^^ Va^^^vss^sss* 
jaeketf *833. Hobbema, Forest scene-, ^1b* \? . •oa-u die V«XA* 
Baedekeb, London. 2nd Edit. VV 
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light breeze ; 882. Wouwerman, Landscape (composed in the taste 
of his master Wyuants); 885. Reynolds j The snake in the grass; 
854. J. Ruysdael, Forest scene; *857-860. Teniera the Younger, 
The four seasons , represented by four countrymen ; 845. C. Nei- 
schety Lady seated at a spinning wheel, dated 1665 (ftnished. with 
great delicacy) ; 828. Du Jardin, Landscape with cattle ; 877. Van 
Dyck , Portrait of himself. — *822. Cuyp , Horseman and cows in 

a meadow. 

•Of exquisite harmony, in a bright cool light, unusual with him\ —IF. 

*847. J. van Ostade, Village scene in Holland. 

^This delicately drawn picture combines the greatest solidity with 
the most spirited execution, and the finest impasto with the greatest 
glow and depth of tone. Paul Potter himself could not have painted the 
grey horse better\ — W. 

881 . Wouwerman, Gathering faggots ; 861 . Teniers the Younger, 
River scene ; 818. Bakhuizen , Coast scene ; 829. Jan Hackaert (b. 
at Amsterdam about 1636), Hunting a stag; *872. W. van de 
Velde, Shipping off the coast ; 862. Teniers the Younger, The hus- 
band surprised ; *839. Metsu ,' The music lesson (warm and full in 

tone). — *869. A. van de Velde, Frost scene, dated 1668. 

^Admirably drawn, touched with great spirit, and of a very pleasing, 
though, for the subject, perhaps too warm a tone\ — W. 

*868. A. van de Velde, The ford. 

'The composition very tasteful, and the contrast between the con- 
centrated mass of light and the clear half shadow , which is repeated in 
soft broken tones upon the horizon, is very attractive'. — W. 

827. DuJardin, Fording the stream, dated 1657; 853. Rubens, 

Triumph of Silenus. — *857. Rubens, Portrait, known as the 

^Chapeau de paille\ 

*The chief charm of the celebrated ^Chapeau de Paille** (chapeau de 
poil) consists in the marvellous triumph over a great difiicudty , that of 
painting a head entirely in the shadow cast by the hat, and yet in the 
clearest and most brilliant tones\ — 'KugUr\ edited by Crowe. 

826. Du Jardin, Figures and animals reposing; 880. Wouwer- 
man, On the seashore, selling fish (supposed to be his last work) ; 
819. Bakhuizen, Off the mouth of the Thames; *856. Jan Steen 
(Painter of humorous conversation-pieces ; Delft and The Hague ; 
d. 1679), The music master; 884. Wynants, Landscape with 

figures. — *873. W. van de Velde, Coast of Schevenigen. 

^The numerous figures are by Adrian van de Velde. The union of 
these two great masters makes this one of the most charming pictures of 
the Dutch school". — W. 

863. Teniers the Younger, Dives in hell; 855. Ruysdael, 
Waterfall. — *867. A. van de Velde, Farm cottage, dated 1658. 

^The impression of rural tranquillity, which is peculiar to such 
pictures of Adrian van de Velde, is found here in a very high degree'. — W. 

876. W. van de Velde, Gale ; 888. Reynolds , Portrait of James 
BoBwell, the biographer of Johnson. — 831. Hobbema, Ruins of 

Brederode Castle. 

^Strongly illnmined by a sunbeam, and reflected in the dark yet clear 
^^^1 *^^'<i^ surrounds them". — W. 

851. Sebastian ^/<?ci ( Venetian school, A. Vi^\\N«iW\\%%\fecv- 
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liig; B92. Reynolds, Robinetta, painted alK>nt 1786, and said to be 
a study from the Hon. Mrs. ToUemache ; *870. W. van de Velde, 
Shipping in a calm, dated 1657. 

Boom XVn. Easlt Italian School. The Florentine pictures 
of tk.e 14tli century collected here are almost all of historical 
interest only. Neither Giotto, the chief founder of Italian painting, 
nor hiSv more important pupils are represented by authenticated 
works. \ 

To the left: 568. School of Oiotto (early Florentine), Cor- 
onation of. the Virgin^; 565. Cimabue (^Oiov. Oualtieri, teacher of 
Giotto ; b. 1240), Madonna and child en throned (not well preserved). 
— 564. Margaritone (Arezzo, 13th cent.), Virgin and Child , with 

scenes from' the lives of the saints. 

Vasari coiiimends this picture for the excellent preservation of its 
colour. It is in tempera, on canvas attached to wood. 

215, 216. School of Taddeo Oaddi (follower of Giotto, about 
1360), Saints; 567. Segna di Buonaventura (early Sienese school, 
about 1310), Christ on the Cross ; 579. School of Giotto , Baptism 
of Christ, dated 1387 ; 580. Jacopo di Casentino (pupil of Taddeo 
Gaddi, d. 1390), St. John the Evangelist carried up to Heaven. — 
'''566. Duccio di Baqninsegna (founder of the school of Siena , d. 
about 1339), Madoniia and Child with saints and angels. 

^A genuine picture, which illustrates huw well the master could 
vivify Byzantine forms with, tender feeling\ 

594. Emmanuel (Greek priest), SS. Cosmas and Damianus; 
569-578. Andrea Orcagna (Florentine school, master of Fra Ange- 
lico; d. 1376), Coronation of the Virgin amid choirs of angels, 
with nine small pictures forming part of the same altar-piece (from 
the church of San. Pietro Maggiore in Florence); *249. Lorenzo di 
-San /Sfevcrino (Umbrian school,'' ^rst half of loth cent.), Marriage 
of St. Catharine; 581. Spinello Aretino (d. about 1410), SS. John 
the Baptist, John the Evangelist, and James the Great (as- 
signed by Mr. Crowe to the school of Orcagna) ; 630. Oregorio Schia- 
vonc (Padua, pupil of Squareione, about 1470), Madonna and Child 
enthroned (his chief altar-piece) ; 276. Giotto (? d. 1337), Two 
Apostles; 701. Jwtua of Padua (school of Giotto, d. 1400), 
Coronation of the Virgin, dated 1367 (of chieerful, soft, and well- 
blended colouring). Filippo Lippi , 248. Virgin and St. Bernard ; 
586. (Baldovinetti?), Virgin and Child enthroned. 596. Marco 
Palmezzano (pupil of Melozzo da Forli, b. about 1456), Deposition 
in the tomb. — *583. Paolo Uccdlo (Florence, d. 1479), Battle of 
St. Egidio , in which Carlo Malatesta , Lord of Rimini , was taken 

captive by Braceio di Montone, 1416. 

^The Battle of Egidio, fought by Malatesta, who appears with his 
youthful nephew Galeazzo at his side, issuing the order to advance • • • > 
Reminiscent of bas-reliefs in their plasticity^ &w^ vcv V^* ^^^v^Svax 
distribution of the groups and episodes . — C. ifc C. 

752. Lippo Dalmasio (also called Lippo d«,Ue lAad^ivae ^ \x«^ 
tite nomber of pifltnreB he painted ot tlvft \Vtfe«v\ ^q\^«^»"» ^^^"^ 
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1400), Madonna and Child ; 227. Cosimo Roaselli (? b. at Florenee 
in 1439), St. Jerome in the desert, with other saints ; 284. Barto- 
lommeo Vivarini , Virgin and Child ; 772. Cosimo Tura , Madonna 
and Child enthroned. 

Boom XVm. Spanish School. This room contains a few good 
works by Velasquez and Murillo. 

To the left : 184. Antonio Moro (Sir AfUhony More ; b. at Utrecht 

in 1512, d. 1581), Portrait of Jeanne d'Archel. — *176. Bartolome 

Esteban MuriUo (influenced by Velazquez and Van Dyck, d. 1682), 

St. John and the Lamb. — *13. MuriUo, Holy Family (of the 

artist's latest period). 

''The heads do not rise above the character of portraits. That of St. 
Joseph has something weak and sentimental, while the First Person of 
the Trinity is altogether wanting in appropriate expression. On the 
other hand the look of childlike innocence and inspiration in the head 
of the youthful Christ is very attractive'. — W. 

1041. Paolo Veronese, St. Helena's vision of the Invention of 
the Cross; 244. Lo SpagnoleUo {Oiuseppe Bibera, pupil of Cara- 
vaggio at Naples; d. 1656), Shepherd with a lamb. Diego Ve- 
lasquez (d. 1660), 741. Dead warrior, known as *El Orlando 
muerto'(the deadKeland); *232. Adoration of the Shepherds (early 
work, under the influence of Spagnoletto) ; 195. TJnknovm German 
Artist (Lucidel ?), Portrait of a medical professor ; *745. Velazquez, 
Philip IV., King of Spain (colours beautifully harmonised); 235. 
Lo Spagnoletto, Pietk ; *179. Velazquez^ Philip IV. of Spain hunt- 
ing the wild boar; 230. Zurbaran (the Spanish Caravaggio, d. 
1667), Franciscan monk ; *74. Murillo, Spanish peasant boy. 

15. Royal College of Surgeons. Soane Mnsenm. 

Floral Hall, Covent Garden Market. 8t, Paul's. Garrick Club. 

On the S. side of Lincoln's Inn Fields rises the Boyal College 
of Snrgeons (PI. W, 31; i/), designed by Sir Charles Barry, and 
erected in lo35. It contains an admirable museum. Visitors are 
admitted , through the personal introduction or written order of a 
member, on Mou., Tues., Wed., and Thuis. from 12 to 4 in winter, 
and from 12 to 5 in summer. The Museum is closed during the 
month of September. Application for orders of admission , which 
are not transferable, may be made to the secretary. 

The nucleus of the museum consists of a collection of 10,000 
anatomical preparations formed by John Hunter (d. 1793), which 
was purchased by Goyernmeiit after his death and presented to the 
College. It is divided into two diief departments, viz. the Physio^ 
logical Series, containing specimens of animal organs and forma- 
tions in a normal state, and the Pathological Series, containing 
similar specimens in an abnormal or diseased condition. There are 
J>ow in all about 23,000 specimens. A S-ynopsi* of the Contents 
is sold at the Museum, price 6d. E:itei\Aed c«lU\o%«^^ ^i ^^ ^M- 
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ferent depaitments are also distributed throughout the Museum for 

the use of visitors. 

In the centre of the Western Museum, the room we first enter, is hung 
the skeleton of a Greenland whale ; a marble statue of Hunter by Weekes, 
erected in 1864, stands in the middle of the floor at the S. end of the 
hall. The Wall Cases on the iHght side contain Egyptian and other 
mummies, an admirable and extensive collection of the skulls of the 
different nations of the earth , deformed skeletons , abnormal bone forma- 
tions, and the like. The Floor Cabinets on the right contain anatomical 
preparations illustrating normal human anatomy, and also additional 
specimens of diseased and injured bones, including some skulls and bones 
injured by gun-shot wounds in the Crimean war. The first five Floor 
Cabinets on the left contain a collection illustrating the zoology of the 
invertebrates, such as zoophytes, shell-fish, crabs, and beetles. In the 
sixth cabinet are casts of the interior of crania. The Wall Cases on this 
side hold vegetable fossils, human crania, and human skeletons. In the 
case at the upper end of the room is the skeleton of the Irish giant 
Byrne or O'Bryan, 7ft. Tin. high ; adjoining it, under a glass-shade, is that 
of the Sicilian dwarf, Caroline Crachami, who died at the age of 10 years, 
20in. in height. Under the same shade are placed wax models of her 
arm and foot, and beside it is a plaster cast of her face. 

The Middle Museum forms the palseontological section, where the 
antediluvian skeletons in the centre are the most interesting objects. 
Skeleton of a gigantic stag (erroneously called the Irish Elk), dug up from 
a bed of shell-marl beneath a peat-bog at Limerick ^ giant armadilloes 
from Buenos Ayres; giant sloth (mylodon), also from Buenos Ayres; a 
cast of the Dinornis giganteus, an extinct wingless bird of Kew Zealand ; 
the huge megatherium, with the missing parts supplied. In the Wall 
Cases is a number of smaller skeletons and fossils. The IFloor Cabinet 
contains in one of its trays specimens of the hair and skin of the great 
extinct elephant or mammoth, of which tiiere are some fossil remains 
in one of the cases. 

The Eastebn Mdsedm contains the osteological series. In the centre 
are the skeletons of the large mammalia: whales (including a sperm- 
whale or cachalot, 50 ft. long), hippopotamus, giraffe, rhinoceros, ele- 
phant, etc. The elephant, Chunee, was exhibited for many years in Eng- 
land, but becoming \mmanageable had at last to be shot. The poor animal 
did not succumb till more than 100 bullets had been fired into its body. The 
skeleton numbered 4506 A. is that of the first tiger shot by the Prince of 
Wales in India in 1876. The skeleton of *Orlando% a Derby winner, and 
that of a favourite deerhound of Sir Edwin Landseer, are also exhibited 
here. The Cases round the room contain smaller skeletons. 

Round each of the rooms run two galleries, in which are kept numer- 
ous preparations in spirit, etc., including the diseased intestines of 
Napoleon I. The galleries of the Western Museum are reached by a 
staircase at the S. end of the room, those of the Eastern by a staircase at 
the E. end of the room. The galleries of the Middle Room are entered 
from those of either of the others. A room , entered from the staircase 
of the Eastern Museum, contains a collection of surgical instruments. 

The Museum is conspicuous for its admirable organisation and 
arrangement. The College also possesses a library of about 35,000 
volumes. 

At No. 13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, N. side, opposite the College 
of Surgeons, is the Soane Miueiim (Pl. W, 31 ; //), founded by Sir 
John Soane (d. 1837), architect of the Bank of England. During April, 
May, and June this interesting collection is open to the ^ubU& <^>^^ 
Wed., Thurs., and Frid., from 11 to ^\ \Tv¥feVw».ri^^'«k.x^^^^^^ 
and August on Wed. and Thurs. ou\v . Otv %v%\\\w^ ^«vx \\^;«^'^'«» ^"^^ 
tAe entrance riaitora are supplied vfitYi t\<i^«\» ^^ ^«^^^- '"^^ '^ ' 
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lection, which is exceedingly diyersifled in character, occupies 
24 rooms, some of which are very small , and is most ingeniously 
arranged , every corner heing turned to account. Among the contents, 
many of which oflfer little attraction, are a few good pictures and a 
numher of curiosities of historical or personal interest. A General 

Description of the contents, price 6<i., may he had at the Museum. 

The Dining Room and Libbabt, which the visitor first enters, are 
decorated in the Pompeian style, and contain a large cork- model, 
showing the state of tiie excavations at Pompeii as they were in 1820. 
Above it are a number of plaster models .of ancient temples restored. 
The ceiling paintings are by Howard, and the principal subjects are 
Phoebus in his car. Pandora among the gods, Epimetheus receiving 
Pandora, and the Opening of Pandora's vase. On the walls are Reynolds^ 
Snake in the grass , a replica of the picture at the National Gallery, and 
a portrait of Sir .Tohn Soane , by Lautrenee. The Greek painted fictile 
vase at the S. end of the room, 2 ft. 8 in. high, and the vase and chopine 
on the E. side, all deserve notice. 

We now pass through two diminutive rooms into a Hall contain- 
ing numerous columns and statues. To the right is the Pictube Gal- 
LEBY, a room measuring 13 ft. 8 in. in length , 12 ft. 4 In breadth , and 
19 ft. 6 in. in height, which , by dint of ingenious arrangement, can ac- 
commodate as many pictures as a gallery of the same height, 45 ft. long 
and 20ft. broad. The walls are covered with movable shutters, hung 
with pictures on both sides. Among these are: Hogarth, The Election 
a series of four pictures; Canaletto , *Port of Venice, The Rialto at 
Venice, and The Piazza of St. Mark ; Raphael (f Oiulio Romano)^ Study 
of a head from one of the cartoons. . — When the last shutter of the S. 
wall is opened we see 'below us a kind of small chapel with an altar and 
stained glass windows, and on a beam above it a copy of a nymph by 
Westmacott. 

From the hall with the columns we descend into a kind of crypt, 
containing the tombstone of Lady Soane. Here we thread our way to the 
left through numerous statues, both originals and casts, and relics of 
ancient art, to the Sepulchbal Cuambeb, illumined by a yellow light from 
above, which contains the most curious olnect in the whole collection. 
This is an Egyptian sarcophagus, found in 1817 by Belzoni in a tomb in 
the valley of Beiban el Maluk, near the ancient Thebes, and consisting 
of a piece of alabaster or arragonite, 9 ft. 4 in. long, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, 
and 2 ft. 8 in. deep at the head, covered both internally and externally 
with hieroglyphics and figures. A light placed in the sarcophagus shines 
through the alabaster, which is 2V2 inches in thickness. The hieroglyphics 
are interpreted as referring to Sethos I., father of Ramses the Great. On 
the E. side of this, the lower part of the Museum, is the Monument Coubt, 
with an 'architectural pasticcio", showing various styles, in the centre. 

The above-mentioned chapel, which is known as the Monk's Pabloib, 
contains objects of mediaeval and Renaissance art and some Peruvian 
antiquities. The Oratorpy in its N.E. comer, contains a fine Flemi:;h 
wood-carving of the Crucifixion. The remaining rooms on the ground-floor 
Cto which we now re-ascend> are filled with pictures, statuary, architectural 
fragments, models, and bronzes. In the Bbeakfast Room are some choice 
illuminated MSS., including the "^Conversion of St. Paul by Giulio Clovio 
after Raphael, and Stoning of St. Stephen after Giulio Romano, with fine 
ornamentation. Also a pistol which once belonged to Peter the Great. 

The first floor contains, among numerous other articles, the celebrated 

series of pictures of the Rake's Progress, by Hogarth (8 in number), and 

a carved ivory and gilt table and some chairs from the palace of Tippoo 

Sahib at Seringapatam. In the second room , at the window, is a small 

Ifai choice cdHecWau. of antique gems, chiefly from Tarentum. It also 

contaiaa a "^Landscape by J. van Riiy8dael\ a Sea-piece by Twtien, The 

JaV^^ 2^ ^ft'»/?«ir, by Eastlake ; and various* aTch\\.etWT«.\ ^ft&V^a M Sir 

•rojtn Soane. In the gl&83 cases in the middle ot Vkie v>om w^ %^^.- 
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hibited the first three folio editions of Shakspeare. an original M.S. of 
Tasso\s ^Gernsalemme Liberata\ and two sketch-books of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. On the second floor are exhibited cork -models of ancient 
temples and several more pictures. 

The Diuseum also contains a colleetion of yalnable old books 
and MSS., most of which are only shown to yisitors by special 
permission of the Curator. The most interesting of them are, 
however, those exhibited on the first floor (see aboye). 

The Floral Hall in Bow Street, adjoining the Royal Italian 
Opera^ Covent Garden, a Crystal Palace in miniature, will scarcely 
repay a visit. It is sometimes used fox concerts , in connection 
with the Covent Garden Theatre (p. 35). Near it is Bow Street 
Police Court, the most important of the thirteen metropolitan police 
courts of London. In the immediate vicinity, between Catherine 
Street and Drury Lane, is Drury Lane Theatre (p. 36). 

Covent Garden Market (PI. W, 31 ; IT), the property of the 
Duke of Bedford, is the principal vegetable, fruit, and flower market 
in London, and presents an exceedingly picturesque and lively 
scene, particularly between 4 and 7 on the mornings of Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, the market-days (comp. p. 22). The 
show of fruit and flowers is one of the finest in the world, presenting 
a gorgeous array of colours, and diffusing a delicious fragrance. 

The neighbourhood of Covent Garden is full of historic mem- 
ories. The name reminds us of the Convent Garden belonging 
to the monks of Westminster, which in Ralph Agas's Map of Lon- 
don (1560) is shown walled around, and extending from the Strand 
to the present Long Acre, then in the open country. The Bedford 
family received these lands (seven acres, of the yearly value of 
6i. 6s. 8d.) as a gift from the Crown in 1552. The square was 
planned by Inigo Jones; and vegetables used to be sold here, thus 
perpetuating the associations of the ancient garden. In 1831 the 
Duke of Bedford erected the present market buildings, which have 
recently been much improved. The neighbouring streets, Russell, 
Bedford, and Tavistock, commemorate the family names of the 
lords of the soil. In the Covent Garden Piazzas, now nearly all 
cleared away, the families of Lord Crewe, Bishop Berkeley, Lord 
Hollis, Earl of Oxford, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
the Duke of Richmond, and other distinguished persons used to 
reside. In this square was the old 'Bedford Coffee-house', fre- 
quented by Garrick, Foote, and Hogarth, where the Beef-Steak 
Club was held; and here was the not over savoury *01d Ilummums 
Hotel'. Here has long been, and still remains, *Evans's' (so named 
from a former proprietor), a house once the abode of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, with a hall noted for its suppers and evening entertainments. 

The neighbouring church of St. Paul, a plain building erected 
by Inigo Jones at the beginning of the ITlli c^uX..., <i.Q.w\sCvtv^ ^'^JOkvsv?^ 
of interest. In the churchyard are \)\ii\e^ Samuel T\u\Ut ^^. *^^^^^x 
the author of 'Hndibras' ; Sir Peter Lel-i) ^VaT\deT'oae.% ^ ^.VoCi^^V 
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the painter; W. WycheHey (d. 1715), the dramatist; Orinling 
Gibbons (d. 1721), the carver; T. A. Ame (d. 1778), the composer; 
and John Wolcot (Peter Pindar; d. 1819). 

Between Covent Garden and the Strand is old Maiden Lane, 
where Andrew Marvel, the poet, and Turner, the painter once 
resided, and where Voltaire lodged for some time. 

The Garrick dub, 13 and 15 Garrick Street, Coyent Garden, 
founded in 1831, possesses an important and valuable collection of 
portraits of celebrated English actors , shown on Wednesdays only, 
to visitors accompanied by a member. 

16. WMtehaU. 

United Service Museum, The Horse Guards. The Government Offices, 

The broad street leading from Trafalgar Square , opposite the 
National Gallery, to the S., towards Westminster, is called Whitehall 
(PI. W, 26; lV)j after the famous royal palace of that name for- 
merly situated here, of which the banqueting hall only now remains. 

At the beginning of the 13th cent., the Chief Justiciary, Hubert 
de Burgh, who resided here, presented his house vdth its contents 
to the Dominican monks of Holborn, who afterwards sold it to 
Walter Gray, Archbishop of York. Thenceforward it was the Lon- 
(fon residence of the Archbishops of York, and was long known 
as York House or York Palace. On the downfall of Wolsey, Arch- 
bishop of York, and favourite of Henry VIII., York House became 
crown property, and received the name of Whitehall : — 

'Sir, you 
Must no more call it Tork-place, that is past^ 
For, since the cardinal fell, that title's lost; 
'Tis now the king's, and caird — Whitehall'. 

Hen. VIII. iv. e. 

The palace was greatly enlarged and beautified by its new 
owner, Henry VIII. , and with Its precincts became of such extent 
as to reach from Scotland Yard to near Bridge Street, and from the 
Thames far into St. James's Park, passing over what was then the 
narrow street of Whitehall, which it spanned by means of a beau- 
tiful gateway designed by Holbein. 

The banqueting hall of old York House , built in the Tudor 
style, having been burned down in 1615, James I. conceived the idea 
of erecting on its site a magnificent royal residence , designed by 
Inigo Jones. The building was begun, but, at the time of the 
breaking out of the Civil War, the Banqueting Hall only had been 
completed. In 1691 part of the old palace was burned to the ground, 
and the remainder in 1697 ; so that nothing remained of Whitehall, 
except the new hall, which is still standing (on the E. side of 
Wbiteball). This fine hall, one of the most splendid specimens of 
the Palladian style of architecture, is ill it. \otv^, 55»f*ift. wide, 
*od5ot/2ft. high. The ceiling is embeWUVftai wvt\i ^Vc^Vm^^ >tt^ 
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RuhenSj on canvas, painted abroad, at a cost of 3000i., and sent 
to England. They are in nine sections, and represent the Apo- 
theosis of James L in the centre, with allegorical representations 
of peace, plenty, etc., and scenes from the life of Charles I., the 
artist's patron. Van Dyck was to have executed for the sides a 
series of mural paintings, representing the history and ceremonies 
of the Order of the Garter, but the scheme was never carried out. 
George I. converted the banqueting-house into a Royal Chapel, and 
as such it is still used. In the lobby may be seen a large sheet 
showing the design by Inigo Jones of the entire palace as pro- 
jected. On Maundy Thursday the Queen's 'eleemosynary bounty' 
is distributed here according to ancient custom. The public are 
admitted on application to the keeper. In Whitehall Gardens, at 
the back of Whitehall, stands a bronze statue of James II. , by 
OrifUing Gibbons, erected in 1686. 

The reminiscences of the tragic episodes of English histor\- 
transacted at Whitehall are much more interesting than the place 
itself. It was here that Cardinal Wolsey, the haughty, splendour- 
loving Archbishop of York, gave his costly entertainments, and 
here he was disgraced. Here, too, Henry VIII. became enamoured 
of the unhappy Anne Boleyn, at a ball given in honour of the fickle 
and voluptuous monarch; and here he died in 1547. Holbein, the 
famous painter, occupied rooms in the palace at that period. It 
was from Whitehall that Elizabeth was carried as a prisoner to the 
Tower , and to Whitehall she returned in triumph as Queen of 
England. From an opening made in the wall between the upper 
and lower central windows of the Banqueting Hall (Chapel Royal), 
Charles I. wias led out to the scaffold erected for his execution in 
the street close by. A little later the Protector Oliver Cromwell 
took up his residence here with his secretary, John Milton, and 
here he died on 3rd Sept., 1658. Here Charles II., restored, held 
a profligate court, one of the darkest blots on the fame of England, 
and here he died in 1685. After the destruction of Wliitehall 
Palace by Are in 1697, St. James's Palace became the royal 
residence. 

In Whitehall Yard, a little to the N., stands the United Service 
Mafenm, which was founded in 1830 and contains an interesting 
collection of objects connected with the military and naval pro- 
fessions, and a library. The institution numbers 4000 members, 
each of whom pays an entrance fee of il. and a yearly subscription 
of 10a. Admission, by order from a member, daily, except Sundays 
and Fridays, 11-5 in summer, 11-4 in winter. Soldiers, sailors, 
and policemen in uniform are admitted without orders. — The 

Auditorium, or Lecture Theatre, has seats for 500 persons. 

The first rooms entered contain weapons and martial e<\\3LV^tQ^^\sl% ^^"cs^s^ 
America, Asia, Africa, the South Sea iRlau^a^ «i\.«i.^ \siwcv^ ^t\Kr\&%. 'voSwt- 
esting From tbeir nae in particular eng&geTXieTiX.^^ vn^ ^wsi«i \fiL««kwrv»N' 
Captaia Cook. In glaas-cases, near tUe wVuOlovj \w \>^'fc ^«it«vA. ^cown 
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the flwords of Cromwell and General Wolfe, and a dirk which belonged 
to Nelson. — Models of different kinds of vessels are exhibited in the 
next room, including an ingenious little model of a ship, executed by a 
French prisoner-of-war, hung up (under glass) on one of the pillars. — A 
case in the room farthest from the entrance contains Sir Francis Drake's 
walking-stick, — To the right is a room containing relics of Franklin's ex- 
pedition to the N, pole, and others of the Royal George, sunk at Spithead 
in 1782. — In the centre of the adjoining room, under glass, is a large model 
of the sea-fight of Trafalgar^ while various relics of Nelson are shown in 
cases round the room. — In a room immediately to the right of the entrance 
are models of ordnance and specimens of shot and shells , while an 
apartment beyond this contains a collection of model steam-engines. 

The principal room of the Fisst Floor contains military models of 
various kinds : siege-operations with trenches, lines, batteries, approaches, 
and walls in which a breach has been effected; fortifications, pioneer 
instruments, etc. The other rooms contain uniforms and equipments of 
soldiers of different countries , fire-arms and portions of fire-arms at dif- 
ferent stages of their manufacture, and (in cases) various objects of 
personal interest, such as the pistols of Sir Ralph Abercromby and Bolivar. 

The Second Floob contains a large "^Model of the battle of Waterloo, 
by Captain Sibome^ in which 190,0(X) figures are represented, giving one 
an admirable idea of the disposition and movements of the forces on 
the eventful day; relics of "Napoleon and Wellington; the skeleton of 
Napoleon's charger, Marengo; HamiUon*$ model of Sebastopol, showing 
the position of the troops; the stuffed figure of Bob, the dog of the Scotch 
Fusilier Guards; trophies from the Crimean war and from the last cam- 
paign in China. 

Whitehall and the neighbourhood now contain various public 
oftices. Near Charing Cross, to the left, in Great Scotland Yard, is 
the headquariicrs of the Metropolitan Police"; it contains in one 
section the *Black Museum', a motley collection of objects con- 
nected -with crime and criminals. Scotland Yard is said to have 
belonged to the kings of Scotland (whence its name) from the reign 
of Edgar to that of Henry II. At a later period, Milton, Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and other celebrated persons resided 
here. Opposite, on the right side of Whitehall, is Wq Admiralty. 
Below the Admiralty is the Horse Gaards* the office of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army , an inconsiderable building with a 
low clock-tower, erected in 1753 on the site of an old Tilt Yard. 
It derives its name from its original use as a guard-house for the 
palace of Whitehall. Two mounted Life Guards are posted here as 
sentinels every day from 10a.m. to 4p.m. A passage, much fre- 
quented by pedestrians, leads through the Horse Guards into St. 
James' Park , but no carriages except those of royalty and of a few 
privileged persons are permitted to pass. 

The Treasury, a building 100 yds. in length, situated between 
the Horse Guards and Downing Street, originally erected during 
tlie reign of George I. and provided by Sir Charles Barry with 
a new facade, is the office of the Prime Minister (First Lord of the 
Treasury) and also contains the Education Office, the Privy Council 
Office, and the Board of Trade. The Office of the Chancellor of 
/^^f JP:rcheguer occupies a separate edifice in Downing Street. 

To the S. , between Downing Street and C\vai\e« Street, rise the 
new PnbUo OfAcen, a large pile of buildingB iw iVe \U\\%xl %\.^\^ 
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constructed in 1868-73 at a cost of 500,000^., from designs by Sir 
G. G. Scott fd. 1878). They comprise the Home Office, the Foreign 
Office, the Colonial Office, and the India Office. The handsomely 
furnished and decorated apartments of the Foreign and India Offices 
are shown to visitors on Fridays from 12 to 3, on application to the 
porter. — The effect of the imposing facade towards Parliament 
Street (the southern prolongation of Whitehall) has been greatly 
enhanced by the widening of the street to 50 yds. , whereby, too, 
a view of Westminster Abbey from Whitehall is disclosed; but the 
removal of the W. side of Parliament Street will be necessary for 
the full realisation of this effect. 

The East India Museum, a rich collection of Indian natural 
productions, manufactures, precious objects, and curiosities, form- 
erly exhibited on the third floor of the India Office, has been 
removed to South Kensington (see p. 255). 

The modern edifice on the E. side of Whitehall, in the Franco- 
Scottish Renaissance style, is Montague House, the mansion of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 

17. Houses of Parliament and Westminster Hall. 

St. Margaret* 8 Church. Westminster Bridge. 

The ^Houses of Parliament, or New Palace of Westminster (PI. 
W, 25; iV), which, together with Westminster Hall, form a single 
pile of buildings, have been erected since 1840, from a plan by Sir 
Charles Barry, which was selected as the best of 97 sent in for 
competition. The previous ediflce was burned down in 1834. The 
new building is in the richest late Gothic (Tudor or Perpendicular) 
style, and covers an area of 8 acres. It contains 11 courts, 100 stair- 
cases, and 1100 apartments, and has cost in all about 3,000,000^ 
Although so costly a national structure, some serious defects are 
observable; the external stone is gradually crumbling, and the 
building stands on so low a level that the basement rooms arc 
said to be lower than the Thames at high tide. The Clock- Tower 
(St. Stephen's Tower), at the N. end, next to Westminster Bridge, 
is 318 ft. high; the MiddU Tower is 300ft. high; and the S.W. 
Victoria Tower, the largest of the three, through which the Queen 
enters on the opening and prorogation of Parliament, attains a 
height of 340 ft. The large clock has four dials, each 23 ft. in dia- 
meter, and it takes Ave hours to wind up the striking parts. The 
great Bell of the Clock Tower, popularly known as 'Big Ben' (named 
after Sir Benjamin Ilall, Chief Commissioner of Works at the 
time of its erection) is one of the largest known, weighing no less 
than 13 tons. It was soon found to have a flaw or crack, and its tone 
became shrill, but the crack was filed open^ so a.a t<i ^x^-sss^x. ^SSsv^- 
tion, and the tone became quite pnre. It \a "Vi^vt^ Nxv <ivvX\ss. ^^•^i.xXv^^ 
over the greater part of London. TChe \m^os.\w% tv*^^ l^wv'v. V^T^ ^"^ 
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Tbew are •» fwIkMrii. b^guiuBg tii the left of the emtniice dt^or: 
1. Louis XII. of Fnace; 2. Xarj. dan^kter of Uenrv VII. of England ami 
wife of Loai«; 3. Charle« Brandon, Dnke of Suffolk. Xarv's second hus- 
band: -1. Xarqnis of Dorset; 5. Lady Jane Grey; 6. Litrd Guildford Dud- 
lev, ker kusband ; T. Jaaaes IV. of Scotland : S. Queen Xargaret. daught< r 
of Henrr VIL of England and wife of James (tkrough this princess the 
Stuarts dtriTed their title to the English throne): 9. Earl uf Angus, sec- 
ond h«sbwnd ^rf'Xai^aret. and Hegent of Scotland; 10. James V.; 11. Xarr 
i.>f GuiM. wife of James V.. and mother of Xarr Stuart ; 12. Queen Xair>- 
Stuart; 13. Francis II. of France. Mary Stuart's first husband; 14. L<>rd 
Damley, her second husband: 15. Henry VII.; 16. Elizabeth, daughter iif 
Edward rv.. and wife of Henry (this marriage put an end to the Wars of 
the Boses. by uniting the Houses of York and Lancaster): 17. Arthur. 
Prince of Wales : 18. Catharine of Arragon ; 19. Henry VIII. ; 2l>. Anne 
Boleyn; 21. Jane Sermour; 22. Anne of Cleves; ^. Catharine Howard; 
24. Catharine Parr; '25. Edward VI.; 2$. Queen Mary uf En. 'land; 127. 
Philip of Spain, her husband; 28. Queen Elizabeth. 

Orer these portraits runs a frieze with oak leaves and acorns 
and the armorial bearings of the English sovereigns since the Con- 
quest : below, in the sections of the panelling, are 12 reliefs in 
oak, representing events in English history (Tndor period K 

Two doors lead from this room into the *Uousb of Peers, which 
is sumptuously decorated in the richest Gothic style. The oblong 
chamber, in which the peers of England sit in council, is 90 ft. in 
length, 45 ft. broad, and 45 ft. high. The floor is almost entirely oc- 
cupied with the red leather benches of the 434 members. The twelve 
fine stained glass windows contain portraits of. all the kings and 
queens of England since the Conquest. At night the House is lighted 
from the outside through these windows. Eighteen niches between 
the windows are occupied by statues of the barons who extorted 
the Magna Charta from King John. The very handsome walls and 
ceiling are decorated with heraldic and other emblems. 

Above, in recesses at the upper and lower ends of the room, are six 
frescoes, the first attempts on a large scale uf modem English art in thin 
department of painting. That on the wall above the throne, in the centre, 
represents the Baptism of King Ethelbert (about 596). by Dyce ; to the 
left of it, Edward in. investing his son, the 'Black Prince\ with the 
Order of the Garter; on the right, Henry, son of Henry IV., acknow- 
ledging the authority of Judge Oascoigne. who had c<»mmitted the Prince 
to prison for striking him , both by Cope. — Opposite . at the N. end of 
the chamber, three symbolical pictures of the Spirits of Religion. Justice, 
and Chivalry, the first by Horsley^ the other two by MaclUe. 

At the S. end of the hall, raised by a few steps, and covered 
with a richly gilded canopy, is the magnificent throne of the Queen. 
On the right of it is the lower throne of the Prince of Wales, 
while on the left is that intended for the sovereign's consort. At 
the sides are two large gilt candelabra. 

The celebrated woolsack of the Lord Chancellor, a kind of 
cushioned ottoman , stands in front of the throne, almost in the 
centre of the hall. — At the N. end of the chamber, opposite the 
throne, is the Bar, where official communications from the Com- 
mons to the Lords are delivered , aud wYvci^ \vii-%\v\\.^ <3r^ "^vv**^ 
appeal are pleaded. Above the I\ai aie \\vfc %i\\«rv^^^ 1^^ '^'^i ^'=^- 
portcTB and for BtraugetB, 
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From the House of Lords we pass into the Peers' Lobby, 
another rectangular apartment, richly fitted up, with a door on 
each side. The brass foliated wings of the southern door are well 
worthy of examination. The comers contain elegant candelabra of 
brass. The encaustic tiled pavement, with a flne enamel inlaid 
with brass in the centre , is of great beauty. Each peer has in 
this lobby his own hat-peg, etc., provided with his name. 

The door on the left (W.) side leads into the Pebbs' Robing 
Room, a still uncompleted apartment, which is to be decorated with 
frescoes by Herbert. One only of these, that on the W. wall, has 
been finished (1879) ; it represents Moses bringing the Tables of 
the Law from Sinai to the Israelites. 

The door in a straight direction (N. side) opens on to the Peers' 
CoRBiDOR, the way to the Central Hall and the House of Commons. 
This corridor is embellished with the following eight frescoes 

(beginning on the left) : — 

1. Burial of Charles I. (beheaded 1649) ^ 2. Expulsion of the Fellows 
of a college at Oxford for refusing to subscribe to the Covenant; 3. Defence 
of Basing-house by the Cavaliers against the Roundheads ; 4. Charles I. 
erecting his standard at Nottingham^ 5. Speaker Lenthall vindicating 
the rights of the House of Commons against Charles I. on his attempt to 
arrest the five members \ 6. Departure of the London train-bands to the relief 
of Gloucester^ 7. Embarkment of the Pilgrim Fathers for "Sew England; 
8. Lady Russell taking leave of her husband before his execution. 

The spacious •Central Hall, in the middle of the building, 
is octagonal in shape, and richly decorated. It is 60 ft. in diameter 
and 75 ft. high. The surfaces of the stone- vaulting, between the 
massive and richly embossed ribs, are inlaid with Venetian mosaics, 
representing in frequent repetition the heraldic emblems of the Eng- 
lish crown, viz. the rose, shamrock, thistle, portcullis, and harp. 
Lofty portals lead from this hall into (N.) the Corridor to the House of 
Commons ; to (W.) St. Stephen's Hall ; to (E.) the Waiting-Hall (see 
below) ; and (S.) the House of Peers (see above). Above the last 
door is a representation, in glass mosaic, of St. George, by Poynter ; 

the spaces above the other doors are to be similarly decorated. 

The niches at the sides of the portals bear statues of English sove- 
reigns. At the W. door: on the left, Edward I., his consort Eleanor, and 
Edward II.; on the right, Isabella, wife of King John, Henry III., and 
Eleanor, his wife. At the K. door: on the left, Isabella, wife of Edward II., 
Henry IV., and Edward III. ; on the right, Richard II., his consort, Anne 
of Bohemia, and Philippa, wife of Edward III. At the E. door: on the 
left, Jane of Kavarre, wife of Henry IV., Henry V., and his wife Catha- 
rine; on the right, Henry VI., Margaret, his wife, and Edward VI. At the 
S. door: on the left, Elizabeth, wife of Edward IV., Edward V., and Rich- 
ard III. ; on the right, Anne, wife of Richard lU., Henry VII., and his con- 
sort Elizabeth. The niches in the windows are filled with similar statues. 

Round the handsome mosaic pavement runs the inscription (in 
the Latin of the Vulgate), 'Except the Lord keep the house , their 
labour is but lost that build it'. 

A door on the E. side of the Central Hall (not always open) leads 
to the Hall of the Poets, also called the\3TT^B.'WKiTTOG Hall. 
/f contains the following frescoes of scenes iiom1S.\\f^\\%\v'^<i«>Xx^ •. — 
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Griselda's first trial of patience, from Chaucer, by Cope ; St. George 
conquering the Dragon, from Spenser, by Watts; King Lear 
disinheriting his daughter Cordelia, from Shakspeare, by Herbert : 
Satan touched by the spear of Ithuriel, from Milton, by Horsley ; 
St. Cecilia, from Dryden, by Teriniel ; Personification of the Thames, 
from Pope, by Armitage ; Death of Marmion, from Scott, by Armitage ; 
Death of Lara, from Byron, by W. Dyce. 

Beyond the N. door of the Central Hall, and corresponding with 
the passage leading to the House of Lords in the opposite direction, 
is the Commons' Cobridob, leading to the House of Commons. It 

is also adorned with 8 frescoes, as follows (beginning on the left) : — 

1. Alice Lisle concealing fugitive Cavaliers after the battle of Sedge- 
moor ; 2. Last sleep of the Duke of Argyll ; 3. The Lords and Commons 
delivering the crown to William and Mary in the Banqueting Hall -, 
4. Acquittal of the Seven Bishops in the reign of James II. (comp. 
p. 177); 5. Monk declaring himself in favour of a free parliament; 
6. Landing of Charles II. ; 7. The executioner hanging Wisharfs book 
round the neck of Montrose; 8. Jane Lane helping Charles 11. to make 
his escape. 

We next enter the Commons' Lobby, beyond which we reach 
the — 

House op Commons, 75 ft. in length, 45 ft. wide, and 41 ft. 
high, very substantially and handsomely fitted up with oak-panel- 
ling , in a simpler and more business-like style than the House of 
Lords. The present celling, which hides the original one, was con- 
structed to Improve the lighting and ventilation. The members of 
the House (658 in number, though seats are provided for 476 only) 
enter either by the public approach, or by a private entrance through 
a side-door to the £. of Westminster Hall and along an arcade 
between this hall and the Star Chamber Court. The twelve stained 
glass windows are adorned with the armorial bearings of parliamen- 
tary boroughs. In the evening the House is lighted through the 
glass panels of the ceiling. The seat of the Speaker or president 
is at theN. end of the chamber, in a straight line with the woolsack 
in the House of Lords. The benches to the right of the Speaker 
are the recognised seats of the Government Party; the ministers 
occupy the first bench. On the left of the Speaker are the members 
forming the Opposition, the leaders of which also take their seats 
on the first bench. 

In front of the Speaker's table is the Clerks' table, on which lies 
the Mace. The Reporters' Gallery is above the speaker, while above 
it again, behind an iron grating, are the seats for ladies. 

At the S. end of the House, opposite the Speaker, are the 
galleries for strangers. The upper, oi Strangers' Gallery, can be 
viBited by an oidei from a Member of Parliament. — To the lower, 
or Speaker's Gallery , admission is granted only on the Speakers 
order , obtained by a member. The row of seats ii\ f^^wt ol \Xv^ 
Speaker's Gallery is appropriated -to memVieta <il>iXvfe^^«^"^'^<^. ^\>^fc 
guJJeneg at the sides of the House axe toi \\\fe w%fe Q'^ \«v<k«^«^"^> '«»'^^ 
Mre considered to form part of the Wowse . 
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The seats underneath the galleries, on a level with the floor of 
the House, but outside the bar , are appropriated to members of 
the diplomatic corps and to distinguished strangers. 

Permission to be present at the debates of the Lower House 
can be obtained only from a member of parliament. The House of 
Lords, when sitting as a Court of Appeal, is open to the public ; on 
other occasions a peer's order is necessary. On each side of the 
House of Commons is a ^Division Lobby\ into which the members 
pass, when a vote is taken, for the purpose of being counted. The 
^Aye8\ or those who are favourable to the motion, retire into the W. 
lobby, to the right of the Speaker; the ^Noe8\ or those who vote 
against the motion , retire into the E. lobby, to the Speaker's left. 

Returning to the Central Hall we pass through the door at 
its western (right) extremity, leading to St. Stephen's Hall, 
which is 75 ft. long , 30 ft. broad , and 55 ft. high. It occupies 
the site of old St. Stephen's Chapel , founded in 1330, and long 
used for meetings of the Commons. Along the walls are marble 
statues of celebrated English statesmen: on the left (S.), 
Hampden , Selden , Sir Robert Walpole , Lord Chatham , his sou 
Pitt, and the Irish orator Grattan ; on the right (N.) , Loid Claren- 
don, Lord Falkland, Lord Somers, Lord Mansfield, Fox, and Burke. 
The niches at the sides of the doors are occupied by statues of 
English sovereigns. By the E. door : on the left, Matilda, Henry II., 
Eleanor; on the right, Richard Cceur de Lion, Berengaria, and 
John. By the W. door: on the left, William the Conqueror, Ma- 
tilda, William II; on the right, Henry I., Matilda, and Stephen. 

A broad flight of steps leads hence through St. Stephen's 
Porch (62 ft. in height), passing a large stained glass window, and 
turning to the right, to Westminster Hall, 

The present Westmingter Hall is part of the ancient Palace of 
Westminster founded by the Anglo-Saxon kings, and occupied by 
their successors down to Henry VIII. The hall was begun by 
William Rufus, son of the Conqueror, in 1097, continued and 
extended by Henry III. and Edward I., and almost totally destroyed 
by Are in 1291. Edward II. afterwards began to rebuild it ; and 
in 1398 Richard II. caused it to be remodelled and enlarged, 
supplying it with a new roof. It is one of the largest halls in the 
world with a wooden ceiling unsupported by columns. Its length is 
290 ft., breadth 68ft., and height 92 ft. The oaken roof, with its 
hammer-beams, repaired in 1820 with the wood of an old vessel in 
Portsmouth Harbour, is considered a master-piece of timber archi- 
tecture, both in point of beauty and constructive skill. 

Westminster Hall , which now forms a vestibule to the Houses 

of Parliament and the Law Courts , is rich in interesting historical 

associations. In it were held some of the earliest English parlia- 

menta, one of which declared Edward 11. to have forfeited the 

prown ; and hy a onrious fatality the ^nX ^iXfssA qI ^\3^i\\a m- 
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portaiice in the new hall, as restored or rebuilt by Richard II., 
was the deposition of that unfortunate monarch. In this hall the 
English monarchs down to George IV. gave their coronation festi- 
vals ; and here Edward 111. entertained the captive kings, David of 
Scotland and John of France. Here Obarles I. was condemned 
to death ; and bere , a few years later (1653) , Cromwell, wear- 
ing the royal purple lined with ermine, and holding a golden 
sceptre in one band and the Bible in the other, was saluted as Lord 
Protector. Within eight years afterwards the Protector's body was 
rudely dragged from its resting-place in Westminster Abbey and 
thrust into a pit at Tyburn, while his head was exposed with those 
of Bradshaw and Ireton on tbe pinnacles of this same Westminster 
Hall, where it remained for 30 years. A high wind at last carried 
It to the ground. After some years the family of the sentry who 
picked It up sold it to one of the Bussells, a distant descendant 
of Cromwell, and It passed finally Into tbe possession of Dr. Wil- 
kinson, one of whose descendants, living at Savenoaks, Kent, is 
said now to possess It. There Is some evidence, however, to the 
effect that the Protector's body, after its exhumation, was burled in 
Red Lion Square, and that another, substituted for it, was deprived 
of Its head and buried at Tyburn. Either story serves to Illustrate 
the horrible barbarity of that unhappy juncture. 

Many other famous bistorieal cJuraeters were condemned to 
death in Westminster Hall , Including William Wallace , the brave 
champion of Scotland's liberties ; Sir John Oldcastle , better known 
as Lord Cobbam ; Sir Thomas More ; the Protector Somerset ; Sir 
Thomas Wyatt ; Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex ; Guy Fawkes ; and 
the Earl of Straffbird. Among other notable events transacted at 
Westminster Hall was the acquittal of the Seven Bishops, who had 
been committed to the Tower fbr their opposition to the Roman 
Catholic innovations of James II. ; the condemnation of the Scotch 
lords Kilmarnock , Balmerlno , and Lovat ; the trial of Lord Byron 
(grand-uncle of the poet) for killing Mr. Chaworth in a duel ; the 
condemnation of Lord Ferrars for murdering his valet ; and the ac- 
quittal of Warren Hastings, after a trial which (including numerous 
postponements) had lasted seven years. 

The last public festival held in Westminster Hall was at tlic 
coronation of George lY., when the King's champion in full armour 
rode into the hall, and, according to ancient custom, threw his 
gauntlet on the fioor, challenging to mortal combat anyone who might 
dispute the title of the sovereign. 

On the E. side of the hall are temporarily placed the following 
marble statues (beginning from the left): Mary, wife of William III . , 
James I., Charles I., Charles II.. William III., George IV., Wil- 
liam IV. 

From the first landing of the aUiiGeiftfc \^%.^\\\% \ft '^A.. '^x.'sn^'s^'** 
HmII we descend to the left (E.^, t\«OTik%\i «^ ww:t^^ 5^.^^^^ \.^'^'^- 

Babdskek, London. 2nd Edit. ^^-' 
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Stk-phsn's Chtpt fproperly the rhurrh of St. Mnryi LndcTeroft), i 
Inw TdiiltBil BtructorB supported by noliimng, maniiiring 90 ft. In 
length, '2H ft. in brenilth , ailrl 20 ft. in helglit. It wis erected 
by Kt[ig Stepben, rebuilt by F.diiaiils III. and IV., and. after 
haling \ong fallen to decay, hau reoeiitly been thoToaghly (eatared 
and rinhly decorated with painting and gilding. The Crypt aervw 
at present as a chapel fnr the inhabltante of Weitminater Palace, 
in wWeh there are 18 or 20 ofBBial reaideiicpa of vaiiooa niies. St. 
Slephen'ii Ptoiftm , on the E. aide of Westroinitfir Hall, werebnilt 
by Henry VIII. and bare been lately reitornd. They are beautifully 
■darned with earring, graining, and tracery, but are usually not 
open to the public. The other multifarious portions of this Immenae 
pile of bnildlngs include libraries, committee rooma, and dlninf ■ 
refreshment, and amoking rooms. The number of atatnea, outside 
and inside, is about five hundred. 

On the W. side of the hall are the Chief Cddrts or Law ff'ourt 
of Chinii:ery, now chiefly used as a Frobnte atul nioone Court, 
OouTt of Quten's Benrh, Court of Common Pleat, and Court of 
Exchfi/tteT), which are open to the public, and are IntereatinR In 
strangers and toreignera on account of the medifflval oostnme of the 
judges and barristers. 

On the W. aide of the Courts of Law. to the N. of WestminsteT 
Abbey, stands St. Hargaret'i Chmoh (~P1. K 11), which, down ti> 
1868, used to bo attended by the House of Commone in state on 
four days in the year, as then prescribed in the Prayer Book. It 
was erected in the time of Edward I. on the site of an earlier 
chnrnh built by Edward the (lonfeaaor in 1061, and was greatly 
altered and improied under Edward IV. The stained gUaa window 
of the Cruniflxioii at the E. end was eiecutort at Oonda in Holland, 
and is said to have been a gift from the town of Dordrecht to 
Henry Vll. Henry VUI, preaented ilto Waltham Abbey. At the 
time of the ('ommonwealth It was coTicealed, and after various 
licissitudea It was at length purchaaed in 1758 by the chnich- 
wardeiiB of St, Margaret'a fac400j., and placeil in its present position. 
William CaxHin , whose printing - preas waa aet np in 1176--77 in 
the almotiry, formerly standing near the W. front of Weatminater 
Abbey, was buried here In 1491. Krom the fact of a chapel ex- 
iating in the old almonry, printeia' woik-ahopa and also guild- 
meetiuga of printers are still called 'chapels'. .Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who naa executed in front of the palace of Westminster in llil8, 
was burled in the chancel. Thf> chnrch has been lately restored. 

In Old FalBce Yard , to the S., between the Houaes of Far' 
, meiit and Westminster Abbey, rises in Equritrinn Statur of RM 
foruT de Linn, in bronie, by MnrnrMlti. 

Til the N. of .St. Margaret's, in Parliament Square, oppoaita 1 

f/irr?- """Pfllfloe Vurd. stands the broiiie Slrtiuf of the E 

I, in the robe4 uf a peer. \« Sv. >A%^». ^«^ Nc* 
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erected in 1874. The ^anite pedestal bears four reliefs in bronze, 
representing Ms career as a statesman. A little td the spectator's 
right is a bronze statue of Lord Palmersion (d. 1865), and on the 
N. side of the square is that of Sir Robert Peel (d. 1850). On 
the W. side of the square is the bronze Statue of Canning (d. 
Ift27), by Westmacott , near which, at the corner of Great George 
Street , is a handsome Gothic fountain , erected in 1865 as a 
memorial to the distinguished men who brought about the abolition 
of slavery in the British dominions. 

The visitor should not quit this spot without a glance at King 
Street , the only thoroughfare in earlier times, before Parliament 
Street was made, from Whitehall to Westminster. At the North 
end of this street, demolished to make room for the new Govern- 
ment Offices, stood Holbein's great gate. Spenser, the poet, spent 
his last days in this street, and he was carried hence to West- 
minster Abbey. Cromwell's mother lived here , often visited by 
her affectionate son; so did Dr. Sydenham, Lord North, Bishop 
Goodman, and at one time Oliver Cromwell himself. Through this 
street, humble as it now looks, all the pageants from Whitehall 
to the Abbey and Westminster Hall passed, whether for burial, 
coronation, or state trials. Parliament Street was only opened in 
1732, long after Whitehall had ceased to be a royal residence, and 
was carried through the old privy garden of Whitehall . 

♦Westmintter Bridge (PI. W, 29; /V), erected in 1856-62, by 
Page^ at a cost of 250, 000^., on the site of an earlier stone bridge, 
is 1160 ft. long and 85 ft. bioad (carriage-way 53 ft., side-walks 
each 15 ft.). It consists of seven iron arches borne by granite 
buttresses, the central arch having a span of 120 ft., the others of 
1 14 ft. The bridge is one of the handsomest in London, and affords 
an admirable view of the Houses of Parliament. Below the bridge, 
on the left bank , is the beginning of the Victoria Embankment 
(p. 106); above, on the right bank, is the Albert Embankment, 
with the extensive Hospital of St, Thomas (p. 275). Four large 
gas lamps of unusual lUnminating power have recently been erected 
at the W. end of the bridge. 

18. Westminiter Abbey. 

Crimean Memorial, Westminster Se^ol, Westminster Hospital. 

Royal Aquofium, 

On the low ground on the left bank of the Thames, where 
Westminster Abbey now stands , once overgrown with thorns and 
surrounded by water , and therefore called Thomey Isle , a church 
is laid to have been erected in honour of St. Peter by the Anglo- 
Saxon king Sebert about 616. With the e.h\u«.\\ ^«& ^jsw^fc^Xfc^ 
a Benedictine religious house fmoivisterium^ ot wwv%UT^^^^^R^^ 
wterenee to its paaition to the W. of t\ve iiV^^T^^xxv KX^X^^S ^'^^'^^ 
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Mary of the Graces ( Eastminster ; see p. 117), was called **West- 
minBter Abbey (PI. W, ^o ; IV). 

The church, after having been destroyed by the Danes, appears 
to have been re-erected by King Edgar in 985. The regular establish- 
ment of the Abbey, however, may be ascribed to Edward the Con fessor, 
who built a church here which seems to have been almost as large 
as the present one (1049-65). The Abbey was entirely rebuilt 
in the latter half of the 13th cent, by Henry III. and his son Ki\- 
wardl., who left it substantially in its present condition, though 
important alterations and additions were made in the two succeed- 
ing centuries. The Chapel of Henry VII. was erected by that mon- 
arch at the beginning of the 16th cent., and the towers completed 
by Sir C. Wren in 1714. At the Reformation the Abbey, which had 
been richly endowed by the liberality of former kings, shared in the 
general fate of the religions honses; its property was confiscated, and 
the church converted into the cathedral of a bishopric. Under Queen 
Mary the monks returned , but her successor Elizabeth restored the 
arrangements of Henry VIII., and conveyed the Abbey to a Dean, 
who presided over a chapter of 12 Canons. — The title Archbishop 
of Westminster, recently created by the Pope, is not officially re- 
cognised in England. 

Westminster Abbey, with its royal burial-vaults and long series 
of monuments to celebrated men, is not unreasonably regarded by 
the English as their national Walhalla, or Temple of Fame *, and in- 
terment within its walls is considered the last and greatest honour 
which the nation can bestow on the most deserving of her offspring. 
The honour has often, however, been conferred on persons now 
believed to have been .scarcely worthy of it, and even on children. 

The church is in the form of a Latin cross. The much admired 
chapel at the E. end is in the Perpendicular style. The other parts 
of the church, with the exception of the unpleasing and incongruous 
W. towers by Wren, and a few doubtful Norman remains, are Early 
English. The impression produced by the interior is very striking, 
owing to the harmony of the proportions, the richness of the colour- 
ing, and the beauty of the Pnrbeck marble columns and of the tri- 
forium. In many respects, however, the effect is sadly marred by 
restorations and by the egregiously bad taste displayed in several of 
the monuments. . The choir extends beyond the transept into the 
nave, from which it is separated by an iron screen. In front of the 
altar is a curious old mosaic pavement with tasteful arabesques. 
The fine wood-work of the choir was executed in 1848. The organ 
was entirely rebuilt by Mr. Hill in 1848, and stands, in various 
seetionB, by the screen between the choir and the nave. The very 
elaborate and handsome reredos, which is of quite recent constracv 
ticm, is chiefly composed of red and whltft «A«t\i^'a\Kt. "Wv^X^x^l^ 
flgnros in the niches represent MoaeB, Ht. VeXfcx, '^iX.. Visa\N.., ^wV^'«»'- 
rid. The reeesa above the table c.oi\ta\iAB a ^wfcV fe\\^\A«^\\ ^^^^ '^^^ 
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sale, representing the Last Supper. In the S. bay of the sanctuary 
is a portrait of Richard II. on panel , forulerly in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, the oldest contemporary representation of an English 
sovereign. Behind it is some old tapestry , lately in Westminster 
School , with the names of Westminster scholars; painted on its 
ends. The Abbey, or, as it is officially termed, the Collegiate Church 
of St. Peter, is now decorated with upwards of 20 stained glass 
windows. 

The total length of the church, including the chapel of Henry VII., 
is 513 ft. ; length of the transept from N. to S., 200 ft. ; breadth of 
nave and aisles, 75 ft., of transept, 80 ft. ; height of the church, 
102 ft., of towers, 225 ft. 

The Abbey may be entered by the door in the N. transept, 
near St. Margaret's Church, by the principal portal at the W. elid, 
or by the door in the Poets' Comer or S. transept. The nave, aisles, 
and transept are open gratis to the public daily (Sundays excepted), 
except during the hours of divine service, till 4 p.m. in winter and 
6 p.m. in summer. Daily service at 7.45, 10, and 3 o'clock. From 
the first Sunday after Easter till the last Sunday in July there is 
a special service in the nave at 7 p.m. A charge of 6rf. (except on 
Mondays) is made for admission to the chapels, which are only shown 
to visitors accompanied by a yerger. As the verger announces with a 
loud voice when he is about to conduct a party round the chapels, 
the visitor may continue to inspect the other parts of the Abbey until 
thus summoned. Visitors are cautioned against accepting the useless 
services of any of the numerous loiterers outside the church. 

The following list of the chief monuments, which do not in- 
variably imply interment in the Abbey, begins with the N. 
transept, and continues through the N. aisle, the S. aisle, and the 
S. transept (Poets' Comer), after which we enter the chapels. 

N. Transept. 

On the left. Edward Vernon, Admiral (d. 1757); bust sur- 
rounded by marine attributes, and crowned by Victory, by Rysbrack. 

On the right. Sir Charles Wager, Admiral (d. 1743) ; the Goddess 
of Fame holds his portrait in her hand, by Scheemakers, — Adjacent : 
f R. WUliamPitt, Lord Cfuitham, the statesman (d. 1778), a 
large monument by Baeon. Above , in a niche , Chatham is re- 
presented in an oratorical attitude, with his right hand outstretch- 
ed ; at hlB feet are sitting two female figures, Wisdom and Courage ; 
in the centre, Britannia with a trident ; to the right and left, Earth 
and Sea. — Opposite — 

L. John Holies, Duke of Newcastle (d. 1711); large monument 

by Bird, in a debased " ' ' The sarcophagus bears the semi-re- 

cambent %ure of * he right is Truth with her mirror, 

on the left, Wisd- ^ columufi and over the armorial 

bearings, Qenit 
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L. * George Canning, the stateBinaii (d. 1827); statue by Chan- 
trey. — Adjacent, his son — 

L. Charles John, Viscount Canning, Gove ruor- General of India 
{d. 1862), statue by Foley. — Opposite — 

R. Lord Palmerston, the statesman (d. 1865); statue by Jack- 
son, in the costume of a Knight of the Gaitei. — Adjoining — 

11. William Bayne , WiUiam Blair , and Lord Manners , naval 
officers who 'were mortally wounded in the course of the naval en- 
gagements under the command of Admiral Sir George Brydges 
Rodney on the 9th and 12th of April, 1782', by Nollekens. A 
Genius is attaching medallions of the three officers to a rostral col- 
umn ; above is Fame bringing a wreath , below is Neptune show- 
ing Britannia the portraits of the heroes. — Opposite — 

L. William Cavendish , Duke of Newcastle (d. 1676), and his 
wife ; a double sarcophagus, with recumbent figures in the costume 
of the period, under a rich canopy. — Adjacent — 

Sir John Malcolm, General (d. 1833), one of the chief promoters 
of the English power in India ; statue by CharUrey. — Adjoining : 

R. *8ir Peter Warren, Admiral (d. 1752), by BoubUiac, Her- 
cules places the bust of the Admiral on a pedestal , while Navi- 
gation looks on with mournful admiration. — Opposite — 

L. Robert , Marquis of Lotkdonderry and Viscount Castlereagh, 
the statesman (d. 1822); statue by Thomxis, The scroll in his hand 
bears the (now scarcely legible) inscription, 'Peace of Paris, 1814\ 
Next to it — 

* William, Lord Mansfield, the statesman and judge (d. 1793). 
by Flaxman. Above is the Judge on the judicial bench , in his 
official robes ; on the left is Justice with her scales , on the right, 
Wisdom opening the book of the law. Behind the bench is Lord 
Mansfield's motto : ' uni squus virtuti' , with the ancient represen- 
tation of death, a youth bearing an extinguished torch. — Opposite, 
by the railing of the ambulatory — 

L. Sir Robert Peel, the statesman (d. 1850) ; statue by Gibson, 

W. Aisle op N. Transept. 

On the left. Dr. Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh (d. 
1742) ; bust on a sarcophagus, by Cheere. — Adjacent — 

L. Richard Kane (d« 1736), the gallant defender of Gibraltar 
in 1720, bust by Bysbrack, 

On the right: Sir WiUiam Webb FoUett, Attorney-general (d. 
1845); statue by Behnes. 

R. George Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen , the statesman (d. 1860); 
bust by Noble. 

R. ^Elizabeth Warren, widow of the Bishop of Bangor, mentioned 
below, by Westmacott, The fine monument ie^\«««'oX&^ \». ^^^A. 
lifeHiize , a poor mother sitting w\t\i \ifti <i\vA\!^ \Tv\i«t ^tcess* ^ \». ^- 
Jwicu to the heneroleuce of tbe decea*^^. — K^\«v\i\\\% — 
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R. Sir Oeorge Comewall Lewis , statesman (d. 1863) ; bust by 
Weekes. — Adjacent — 

R. Sir Eyre CooUy General, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces in India (d. 1788]; colossal monument by Banks, erected by 
the East India Company. On the left is Victory hanging the me- 
dallion of the General on a palm-tree; on the right, the sitting 
figure of a mourning Mahratta ; in the background, a pyramid. 

L. Percy Kirk, General (d. 1741); bust by Scheemakers. 

'L. Aubrey Beauclerk, Captain (d. 1740); bust by Scheemakers, 

L. Johrh Warren, Bishop of Bangor (d. 1800); by Westmacoit. 
— Opposite — 

R. Charles BtUler, statesman (d. 1848), with bust. 

R. Francis Homer, Member of Parliament (d. 1817); statue by 
Chnntrey. — Opposite — 

L. Sir John Balchen , Admiral , who in 1744 was lost with his 
flag-ship and crew of nearly 1000 men in the English Channel ; 
with a relief of the wrecked yessel, by Scheemakers. — Adjacent — 

L. Joshua Guest, General (d. 1745); bust on a marble ped- 
estal. — Opposite — 

R. General Hope, Governor of Qnebec (d. 1789), by Bacon; a 
mourning Indian woman bends over the sarcophagus. — Above — 

R. Warren Hastings, Governor-General of India (d. 1818); 
bust by Bacon. — Above — 

R. Jonas Hanway, the philanthropist (d. 1786) , by Moore. — 
Above — 

Sir H. B. Edwardes, Major-General (d. 1868); marble bust 
with mourning angels, by Foley. — Adjacent — 

R. Sir Clifton Wintringham, the celebrated physician (d. 1794), 
with relief of a mourning female figure, by Banks. — Above — 

Richard Cobden, the politician and champion of free-trade 
(d. 1865); bust by Woolner. — Adjacent — 

K. Earl of Halifax, the statesman (d. 1771); bust by Bacon. — 
Opposite — 

L. Sir William Sanderson , Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
Charles I. (d. 1676), with bust. 

At the end of the passage, in three niches in the wall above, 
separated by palm-trees, is the monument of — 

Admiral Watson (A. 1757), hy Scheemakers. The Admiral, in 
a toga, is sitting in the centre, holding a palm branch. On the 
right the town of Calcutta on her knees presents a petition to her 
conqueror. On the left is an Indian in chains, emblematical of 
Chandernagore, also conquered by the Admiral. 

N. AlSLB. 

On the left. Sir Thomas Fow$ll Buxton (d. 1845), Member of 
Parliament , one of the champions of the movement for the abol- 
J'tion or slavery, hy Thrupp. — Adjacent — 
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L. Sir Thomas Heskeih (d. 1605)', an interesting old monu- 
ment. — Adjacent — 

L. Hugh Chamberlain, physician (d. 1728), by Scheemakers and 
Delvaux ; recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus ; on the riglit and 
left, two allegorical female figures, representing Health and Medi- 
cine. At the top of the pyramid is a small Genius with a crown of 
laurel. — Opposite — 

On the right: Philip de Sausmarez, Captain (d. 1747), by 
Cheere. — Adjacent — 

R. Tablets to Charles Bumey (d. 1814), the historian of music, 
and John Blow (d. 1708), the composer and organist. — Then — 

R. William Croft, organist of Westminster Abbey (d. 1727), 
with a bust. — Next — 

R. Temple West, Admiral (d. 1757), with bust. — Opposite — 

L. *Sir Thomas Starriford Raffles, Governor of Java (d. 182B), 
sitting figure, by Chanirey. — Adjacent — 

L. Almerie de Courey, Baron Kinsale (d. 1719); recumbent 
figure on a sarcophagus under a canopy. — Adjacent — 

L. * William WUberforee, Member of Parliament (d. 1833), one 
■\ of the chief advocates for the emancipation of the slaves; sitting 
figure, by Joseph. — Opposite — 

R. Sir Edmund Prideaux (d. 1728) and his wife, by Cheere. — 
Next — 

R. Charles Agar, Archbishop of Dnblin (d . 1809); marble group 
by Bacon. — Above — 

R. * George Lindsay Johnstone; fine monument by Flaxman, 
erected by the sister of the deceased. On a sarcophagus , with a 
small medallion of the deceased, is a mourning female figure. 

R. Thomas Livingstone , General (d. 1710) , with a long in- 
scription. 

To the left, at the end of the choir : — 

Sir Isaac Newton (d. 1726), by Rysbrack. The half recumbent 
figure of Newton reposes on a black sarcophagus, beside which are 
tv/o small Genii unfolding a scroll. Below is a relief in marble, in- 
dicating the labours of the deceased. Above is an allegorical figure 
of Astronomy upon a large globe. 

In the N. aisle, farther on : — 

R. Philip de Carteret (d. 1710), with a bust by David. 

R. Henry Prlestman, Admiral (d. 1712), with a medallion por- 
trait, by Bi/rd, 

R. John Baker, Admiral (d. 1716); a column with ship's-prows 
and other singular decorations, by Bird. 

R. Richard Mead, the physician (d. 1754), with bust, by Schee- 
makers, — Above, in the window : — 

*Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the Exc.l\ft<\ysL«x wA^^S-wJv^VksvV 
of the Treasury, who was muiAexeA. aA,'Wft?i\x«\\\v'!Afcx.>\"«N\.\xvNSik>^ 
by WesimnroU. Recumbent ftgnte xvpcrtv *. ^M<5«\?^^?^'^'^^ "^ 
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head a mourning figure of Strength, and at the loot Truth and Mod- 
eration. The bas-relief aboye represents the murder ; the second 
figure to the left is that of the murderer, Bellingham. 

K. Mrs. Mary Beaufoy (d. 1705) ; group by GrirUing Oibbona. 

Above, in the window — 

Miss Ann WhileU (d. 1788); urn with allegorical figures of In- 
nocence and Peace, by Bacon. — Adjacent — 

Governor Loten (d. 1789), by Banks, On a pedestal with a 
Latin inscription is an allegorical figure of Liberality holding the 
medallion. — Below — 

U. Robert Killigrew , General , killed at Almanza in Spain in 
1707, by Bird. — In front of this monument Ben Jonson is buried 
(p. 191). 

K. John Woodward y physician (d. 1728); medallion portrait, 
supported by a female figure, by Scheemakers, — Above — 
\^ir Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist (d. 1875), bust. — Then : 

Anne , Countess of Clanrickard (d. 1732) , recumbent figure 
on a sarcophagus. — Above, in the window — 

V. Hervey and J. Hutt , Captains , who fell in the naval battle 
of Ouessant in 1794 ; urn, with medallion portraits , supported by 
the Goddess of Fame and Britannia, by Banks. — Below — 

R. General Lawrence (d. 1775), with bust by Tyler, erected by 
the East India Company. 

R. * Charles James Fox y the famous statesman (d. 1806), by 
Westmacott. The figure of the deceased lies on a couch, and is 
supported by the arms of Liberty ; at his feet are Peace, with an 
olive branch, and a liberated negro slave. — Adjoining — 

R. ^Captain Montagu (d. 1794), by Flaxman. Statue on a 
lofty pedestal , crowned by the Goddess of Victory ; at the foot 
couch two lions. 

R. Sir James Mackintosh, the historian (d, 1832); bust by Theed. 

R. George Tiemey , the orator (d. 1830); bust by Westmacott. 

R. Marquis of Lansdowne (d. 1863); bust hy Boehm. 

R. Lord Holland, the statesman (d. 1840); large monument, by 
Baily. Below is the entrance to a vault , on the steps to which on 
the left the Angel of Death , and on the right Literature and 
Science are posted. At the sides are bas-reliefs of Justice and 
Mercy. 

R. James Bennell, Major (d. 1830); bust by Baily. 

R. Zachary Macaulay (d. 1838) , the father of Lord Macaulay, 
and a noted advocate for the abolition of slavery; bust by Weekes. 

Having now reached the end of the N. aisle, we turn to the 
left (S.), where on the N. side of the principal (W.) Entrance, at 
the end of the nave, we observe the monument of — 

Jeremiah Borrodcs, the astronomer (d. 1641). Above the door 
is the monument of — 
*Wmiam FiU^ the renowned fttateauiaw ^d, \^)Qfe^, \i^ ^c^itwi.- 
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cott. At the top stands the statue of Pitt as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the act of speaking. To the right is History listen- 
ing to his words ; on the left, Anarchy in chains. 

On the S. side of the door is the monument of Admiral Sir 
Tfiomas Hardy (d. 1732), by Chcere. 

Then, on the right : — 

James Comewall, Captain (d. 1743), a monument by TayUr. 
At the foot of a low pyramid of Sicilian marble is a grotto in white 
marble, with a relief of the naval battle of Toulon, in which 
Cornewall fell. Above the inscription, on the left, is the Goddess 
of Fame holding the medallion, and, on the right, Britannia with 
the lion. The monument terminates above in a palm-tree with 
the armorial bearings. 

S. Aisle. 

In the baptistery at the W. end : — 

James Craggs, Secretary of State (d. 1720); statue by Cfuelphiy 
with inscription by Pope. 

William Wordsworth, the poet (d. 1850); statue by Thrupp. 

Rev. John Keble (d. 1866); bust by Woolner. 

In the middle of the chapel is the font. — We now continue 
to follow the S. aisle. 

On the right: WiUiam Congreve, the dramatist (d. 1728), by 
Bird. The sarcophagus is of Egyptian marble. Above it is the 
medallion. The monument was erected by Henrietta, Duchess of 
Marlborough. — Adjoining — 

li. Johrh Freind, the physician (d. 1728); bust by Rysbrack. 

R. Thomas Sprat, Bishop (d. 1713), \>y Bird, with a lengthy 
inscription. — Above it — 

Richard Tyrrell , Admiral (d. 1766) , by Read , a large monu- 
ment, rising to a great height in the window recess. The Admiral 
is seen above, soaring towards Heaven between sea and clouds. In 
the centre is Navigation, to the right, History, and to the left, Ire- 
land (Tyrrell's native country) , in the midst of a perfect chaos of 
clouds, rocks, emblems, etc. — Then — 

R.Joseph Wilcoeks, Bishop (d. 1756); medallion portrait , by 
Cheere. Two small Genii unfold a leaf with the Inscription. The 
pedestal bears a view in relief of Westminster Abbey. — Adjacent : 

R. Dr. Zaehary Pearce, Bishop (d. 1774); bust by Taylor. — 
Above — 

WiUiam BueMand, the geologist (d. 1856), bust by Weekes. 
— Then — 

R. Katharir^e Bovey (d. 1727); portrait in relief with two mourn- 
ing female figures, by Oibbs. — Above — 

Lord Howe, General (d. i75fty, mouxxvVei^ \«aiiSfe ^"^g^s^^^ "f^^^S^^ 
warlike emhlems. 

R. John Thomas, Bishop (d. i7^^>'\ixx%X.\i^ ^oWAV-e.*^— ^^^^"^ 
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R. John Ireland^ Dean of Westmingter (d. 1842), Vast by Tur- 
nouth. — Next — 

R. Charles Herriea, Colonel (d. 1819); bust by Chantrey. — 
Above — 

Sir James Outram, General (d. 1863) ; bust by Noble. Below 
are Outram and Lord Clyde shaking hands, and between them is 
General Havelock. At the sides are mourning figures, representing 
Indian tribes. — Then, above the door leading to the cloisters — 
*George Wade, General (d. 1748) , by Roubiliac. The Goddess 
of Fame is preventing Time from destroying the GeneraVs trophies, 
which are attached to a column. 

R. John Smith (d. 1718), with medallion, by Oibbs. — Above — 
. James Fleming, General (d. 1750), by Roubilicui. At the foot 
of the pyramid bearing the medallion are Hercules and Minerva, 
emblematical of the valour and wisdom of the deceased. 

R. Sir Charles Harbord and Clement Cotlrell, naval officers, who 
sank with the man-of-war 'Royal James' in 1672. — Above, occu- 
pying the whole recess of the window — 

William Hargrave, General (d. 1750), by Roubiliac, The General 
is descending from his sarcophagus, while Time, represented alle- 
gorically, conquers Death and breaks his arrow. — Next — 

Sidney, EarlGodolphin(A. HIT), Lord High Treasurer, hy Bird. 

R. Colonel Townshend, who fell in Canada in 1759, by Eck- 
stein. Two Indian warriors bear the white marble sarcophagus, 
which is adjoined by a pyramid of coloured Sicilian marble. 

--w 'R. John Andre, Major, executed in Ameriea as a spy in 1780. 

Sarcophagus with mourning Britannia, by Van Qelder. — Opposite, 
in the nave, by the end of the choir : — 

James, Earl Stanhope, ambassador and minister of war (d. 
1720), by Rysbrack. Half recumbent figure on a sarcophagus. 
To the left Cupid leaning upon a shield. Above the drapery, which 
is in the form of a tent, is Minerva with a spear and scroll. — Then, 
returning to the N. aisle : — . 

L. Thomas Thynne, murdered in Pall Mall in 1682 by assassins 
hired by Connt Koningsmarck, whose object was the hand of 
Thynne's wife, a wealthy heiress, by Quellin. The relief on the 
pedestal is a representation of the murder. — Opposite — 

R. George Churchill, Admiral (d. 1710). — Above — 

R. Martin Folkes, the philosopher (d. 1754), sitting figure by 
Ashton. — Adjoining, below — 

R. Dr. Isaac Watts, the famous divine and hymn-writer (d. 

1748), with bust by Banks. 
^^_^R. George Stepney, ambassador (d. 1707), with bust. 

'^. John Wesley, founder of the Methodists (d. 1791), and 
CAar/es Wesley (d. 1788), with relief, by Adomi^Acicm. 

R. C/iarles Bumey, philologist (d. IBlfty, bust by Qahagan. — 
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L. Thomas Owen, jndge (d. 1698); an interesting old painted 
monument, with a life-size recumbent tigure leaning on the right 
arm. — By the adjoining pillar — 

L. Pasquale Paoli (d. 1807); the well-known (Jorsican general; 
bust by Flaxman. — Opposite — 

R. Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Admiral (d. 1707), by Bird, riecumbent 
figure under a canopy. — Above — 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, the painter (d. 1723 ), by Ryshtack ; bust 
under a canopy. The monument was designed by Kneller himself. 
— Opposite — 

L. Dame Of ace Gethin (d. 1697). 

L. Sir Thomas Richardsor^, judge (d. 1634), old monument by 
Le Soeur. — Next — 

L. William Thynne (d. 1584) , sarcophagus with recumbent 
figure in full armour, the hands folded in prayer, executed in light 
coloured marble. — Adjoining — 

L. Dr. AruirewBeU, the eminent founder of the Madras system 
of education (d. 1832), with relief representing him examining a 
class of boys, by Behnes, 

In the middle of the nave lie, amongst others, David Living- 
stone, the celebrated African traveller (d. 1873), Sir Charles Barry, 
the architect fd. 1860), and Robert Stephenson, the engineer (d. 
1859). 

We now turn to the right and enter the — 

S. Tbansept and Pobts' Cokner. 

On the right: George Grote,the historian (d. 1871); bust by 
Baeon. 

R. William Camden, the antiquary (d. 1623), small statue. — 
Above — 

^^^ David Garriek, the famous actor (d. 1779) ; large group in relief, 
by Webber. Garriek is stepping out from behind a curtain, which 
he opens with extended arms. Below are the comic and the tragic 
Muse. — Below — 

Isaac Casaubon, the theologist (d. 1614). — Above — 
John Ernest Grabe, the Oriental scholar (d. 1711); sitting 
figure by Bird. — Several uninteresting monuments ; then — 
Isaac Barrow, the theologian (d. 1679). 

Joseph Addison, the author (d. 1710) ; statue by Westmacott, 
On the base are the Muses in relief. 
->j^ Lord Maeaulay, the eloquent histotian (d. 1869); bust by 
^ lUimurd, 
\ ' W. M. Thackeray, the novelist and humorist (d. 1865); bust by 
'Maroehetti. — Above — 

George Frederick Handel, tlic coTO^o^fcx V^» Vl^^~^., -C^^^X^s^^^^ 
'A&m the chisel of Bouhiliac ; Uie-ft\7-e %t«txx^ %wTiQxvTv^^^^"i -«sasft» 
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and InstrumeTits ; above, Miiong the clouds, a heavenly choir; in 
the background, an organ. 

Sir Arehibald OampbeU, General^d. 1791), by WUton, — Below, 
to the right — 

James Stuart Mackenzie, Lord Privy Seal for Scotland (d. 1800); 
medallion portrait, by NoUeker^. — By the S. wall : — 

*John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich (d. 1743) ; a large monu- 
ment by Rouhiliac. On a black sarcophagus rests the half-recum- 
bent, life-size figure of the Duke, supported by History, who is 
writing Ids name on a pyramid. On the pedestal, to the left, Elo- 
quence ; to the right. Valour. 

Above the doorway : — 

Oliver Goldsmith (d. 1774), buried at the Temple (p. 125); 
medallion by NoUekens. — Then — 
-^.^^^John Gay, the poet (d. 1732), by Rysbraek. A small Genius 
holds the medallion. The irreverent inscription, by Gay himself, 
runs: — 

^Life is a Jest ; and all things show it : 
I thought so once, but now I know it\ 
Adjacent — 

Nicolas Rowe, the poet (d. 1718), and his only daughter, by 
Rysbrack, Beside the bust of the poet is the mourning Muse of 
poetry. Above, the medallion of the daughter. — Then — 

James Thomson, the poet of the 'Seasons' (d. 1748); statue by 
Spang. — Adjacent — 

*William Shakspeare (d. 1616), designed by A'ent, and executed 
Nby Scheemakers. The figure of the Poet, placed on a pedestal re- 
sembling an altar, is represented with the right arm leaning on 
a pile of his works ; the left hand holds a roll bearing the titles of 
his chief writings. On the pedestal are the masks of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Henry V., and Richard III. 

Robert Southey, the poet (d. 1843), bust by Weekes, — Then, 
opposite Addison's statue — 

Thomas Campbell, thepoet(d. 1844), statue hy Marshall. — The 
grave of Charles Dickens is between the statues of Addison and 
Campbell, and is surrounded by the tombs of Handel, Sheridan, and 
Cumberland. 

Passing round the pillar we now enter the — 

E. Aisle op the Poets' Corner. 

On the right. Granville Sharp (d. 1813), one of the chief ad- 
vocates for the abolition of slavery, medallion by Chantrey. — Above : 
Charles de St. Denis, Seigneur de St. Evremont, author, French 
MarahA)j afterwards in the service of England (d. 1703), bust. — 
Selow — 

^ Afatt/iew Prior, politician and poet (A. i'l^li), Ut^^fe maw\\m«ivt 
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by Rysbraek. In a niche ia PrioT'a bust by Coytevox (presented by 
Louis XV. of France); below, a'black sarcophagus, adjoined by two 
allegorical figures of (r.) History and (1.) Thalia. At the top are 
two boys, one with a torch, the other with an hour-glass. — Then — 

WUUam Mason, the poet (d. 1797) ; medallion, mourned over 
by Poetry, by Bacon, — Over it — 

Thomas Shadwell, the poet (d. 1692), by Bird. — Adjoining, 
below — 

Thomas Oray^ the poet (d. 1771) ; medallion, held by the Muse 
of poetry, by Bacon. — Above — 

John Milton (d. 1674), bust by Rysbrack (1737). Below is a 
lyre, round which is twining a serpent with an apple, in allusion 
to * Paradise Lost'. — Below — 

Edmund Spenser (d. 1598), *the prince of poets in his tyme', as 
the inscription says ; a simple, altar-like monument, with ornaments 
of light-coloured marble above. — Above — 

Samuel Butler, author of ^Hudibras' (d. 1680), with bust. — Then: 
"^^^Bcn Jonson (d. 1637), poet-laureate to James I., and contem- 
porary of Shakspeare ; medallion by Rysbrack (1737) ; on the pede- 
stal the inscription, '0 rare Ben Johnson!' (comp. p. 186). — 
Adjacent — 

Michael Drayton, the poet (d. 1631), with bust. 

Barton Booth, the actor (d. 1733), with medallion, by Tyler. 

John Phillips, the poet (d. 1708) ; portrait in relief. 

The tomb of Qeofrey Chaucer (d. 1400), the father of English 
poetry, is on the same side, a few paces farther on, and consists of 
an altar-sarcophagus under a canopy let into the wall (date, 1551). 
— Above it is a *stained glass window, erected in 1868, with 
scenes from Chaucer's poems, and a likeness of the poet. 

Abraham Cowley, t)ie poet (d. 1667), with urn, 'byBushnell. — 
Adjoining — 

John Dryden, the poet (d. 1700) ; bust by Scheemakers. 

Robert South, the preacher (d, 1716) ; statue by Bird. 

Richard Busby, head-master of Westminster School (d. 1695); 
statue by Bird. 

In the centre of the S. transept is a white slab, covering the 
remains of *01d Parr', who is said to have died at the age of 152 years. 

We now repair to the *Chapbls, which follow each other in the 
following order (starting from the Poets' Corner). 

I. Chapbl op St. Benedict. 

1. Archbishop Lanpham (d. 1376); sarcophagus with recumbent 
figure. 

2. Lady Frances Hertford (d. 1589). 

3. Dr. Goodman, Dean of Westminster (d. 1601). 

4. A son of Dr. Spratt. 

♦5. Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex ^\. VoVc^^, Vss^^ ^'^^ 
TresMurer in the time of Jameal., ai\A \A%Y<\U-,^«i\\\i\«^^^'^^«^'^^^'^ 
wiA reeumbent figures. 
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6. Dr, £tZ^(d. 1561), flTstDeanofWestmiiMter under Elizabeth. 

To the left of the entrauce is ail old altar-decoration of the 13th 
or 14th cent., below which is the old monument of the Saxon king 
Sebert (d. 616) and his wife Aihelgoda (d. 615). 
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Near this is the tomb of Ann of Cleves (d. 1557), fourth wife 
of Henry VIII. 

II. Chapel of St. Edmund, King of the East-Anglians. 

*1. John ofEUham, second son of Edward II., who died in 1334 
in his nineteenth year. Sarcophagus with life-size alabaster figure 
In full armour. 

% Earl of Stafford (d. 1762); slab, by Cfiamhers. 

3. Nicholas Monk (d. 1661), Bishop of Hereford, brother of the 
famous Duke of Albemarle (p. 196); slab and pyramid, by Woodman. 

4. WiUiam of Windsor and Blanche de la Towr, children of 




Chapel of St. Edmund. 

Edward 111., who both died young; small sarcophagus, with recum- 
bent alabaster figures 20 in. in length. 

5. Duchess of Suffolk (d. 1558), granddaughter of Henry VII. 
s/id mother oflj^dy Jane Grey ; recumbent figure. 

^. jFVaneU Holies, son of the Eat! of CAate, nAvo ^^^ \\\ 1^22^ 
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at the age of 18, on his return from a campaign in Flanders, in 
i/?hich he had greatly distinguished himself; sitting figure. 

7. Lady Jane Seymour (d. 1560), daughter of the Duke of 
Somerset. 

8. Lady Katharine Knollys (d. 1568), chief Lady of tlie Bed- 
chamber to Queen Elizabeth, and grandmother of the Queen's 
favourite, the Earl of Essex. 

9. Lady Elizabeth Russell, a handsome sitting figure of alabaster, 
in an attitude of sleep. The Latin inscription says, ^she sleeps, she 
is not dead'. 

10. Lord John Russell (d. 1584), and his son Francis ; sarco- 
phagus with a recumbent figure, resting on the left arm, in official 
robes, with the boy at the feet. 

11. Sir Bernard Brocas of Beaurepaire, Chamberlain to Queen 
Anne, wife of Richard II., beheaded on Tower Hill in 1399 ; an 
interesting old monument in the form of a Gothic chapel, with re- 
cumbent figure of a praying knight ; at the feet, a lion. 

12. Sir Humphrey Bourgchier, partisan of Edward IV., who fell 
on Easter Day, 1471, at the battle of Barnet Field. Altar monument, 
with the figure of a knight, the head resting on a helmet, one foot 
on a leopard, and the other on an eagle. 

13. Sir Richard Pecksall, Master of the Buckhounds to Queen 
Elizabeth; canopy with three niches. 

♦14. Edward Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury (d. 1617), and his wife ; 
figures lying under a canopy on a slab of black marble with a 
pedestal of alabaster. 

15. William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, whofellatBayoniie 
in 1296 ; recumbent wooden figure, overlaid with metal, the feet 
resting on a lion. 

16. RobeH de Waldeby, Archbishop of York (d. 1397), once an 
Augustinian monk and the companion of Edward the Black Prince 
in France ; mediaeval monument, with engraved figure of the de- 
ceased in his robes. 

*17. Eleanor a de Bohun, Dudiess of Gloucester, Abbess of Bark- 
ing (d. 1399), one of the most interesting monuments in the Abbey. 
Her husband was smothered at Calais between two feather-beds by 
order of Kichard II. She is represented in the dress of a nun of 
Barking. The inscription is in old French. 

18. Mary, Countess of Stafford (d. 1693), wife of Lord Stafford, 
who was beheaded on Tower Hill in 1680. 

19. Dr. Feme, Bishop of Chester, Grand Almoner of Charles 1. 
Cd. 1661). 

Edwdrd Bulwer Lytton, the novelist (d. 1873), is buried under 
a black marble slab in this chapel^ . 

in. Chapbl op St. Nicholas, Bishop of M'ji^. 

1. Lady Cecil, Lady pf the Bedc;\ia.m\>«t \ft ^'fc«vi ^«Xx^^>^^«ia. 
(d. mi), 

BABDSKEBt London. 2nd Edit. V^ 
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2. LadyJeme CUffbrd, daughter of the Duke of Somerset (d. 1679). 

3. CounUis of Beverley; small tombstone with the inscription, 
'Esp^rance en Dieu' (d. 1812). 
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Gkapel of St. Nicholaa. 

4. Anne, Duchess of Somerset (d. 1587), wife of the Protector 
(beheaded on Tower Hill in 1552, see p. 116), and sister of Jane 
Seymour, third wife of Henry VIII. ; recumbent figure. 

0. Westmoreland Family, — Above — 

6. Baron Carew (d, 1470) and his wife, mediSTal monument, 
with kneeling figures. 

7. Nicholas Bagenall , overlain by his nurse when an infant. 
Pyramid monument. 

■ » *S, Lady MUdred Burleigh (d. 1588), wife of Lord Burleigh, the 
famous minister, and her daughter Anne. Lady Burleigh, says the 
epitaph, was well versed in the Greek sacred writers, and founded 
a scholarship at St. John's College, Oxford. Recumbent figures 
under a canopy. 

9. William Dudley, Bishop of IXurham (d. 1483). In the recess 
lies the effigy of Lady 8t. John (d. 1614). 

10. Anna Sophia Harley (d. 1601), the infant daughter of a 
French ambassador. 

11. Lady Ross (d. 1591), daughter of the Earl of Rutland; 
medieval monument. 

12. Marchioness of Winchester (d. 1586). 

13. Duchess of Northumberland (d. 1776), by Read. On one 
side of the monument is Faith, on the other Hope ; at the top are 
two Genii weeping over the urn. 

14. Philippa de Bohun, Duchess of York (d. 1431), wife of 
Edward Plautagenet, who fell atAgincourtinl415. Old monument 
with effigy of the deceased in long drapery. 

.^ *Jo. Sir George Villiers (d. 1605) and his wife (d. 1639), the 

parents of the Duke ot Bneklngham, fa^oxnVtfc o^ JMnea I. •, mon- 

utaent with recumbent figures, in the ©eut» ol XVfe ^\i%.^ft\ , Vi 
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Stone, — Below this tomb lie the remains of Catharine of^ Valois, 
wife of Henry V. (d. 1437). 

16. Sir Humphrey Stanley (d. 1505). 

Opposite us, on leaving this chapel, is a bust of Sir Robert 
Alton, the poet (d. 1638). 

IV. A flight of twelve black marble steps now leads into the 
**Chapbl op Hbitby VII., a superb structure erected in 1502-20 
on the site of an old chapel of the Virgin Mary. The roses in the 
decoration of the fine brass'Coyered gates are an allusion to the 
marriage of Henry VII., founder of the Tudor family, with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward IV., which united the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, and put an end to the Wars of the Roses (comp. 
p. 125). The chapel consists of nave and aisles, with five small 
chapels at the £. end. The aisles are entered by doors on the right 
and left of the main gate. The chapel contains about 1000 statues 
and figures. On each side are carved choir-stalls in dark oak, 
admirably designed and beautifully executed ; the quaint carvings 
on the ^miseieies' undex the seats are worthy of examination. 
Each stall is appropriated to a Knight of the Order of the Bath, 
the lower seats being for the squires. Each seat bears the armorial 
bearings of its occupant in brass, and above each are a sword and 
banner. 

The chief glory of this chapel, however, is its fan tracery ceiling 
with its fantastic pendentives, each surface being covered with rich 
tret-work, exhibiting the 
florid Perpendicular style 
in its utmost luxuriance. 
The airiness, eleganee, 
and richness of this ex- 
quisite work can scarcely 
be over-praised. The best 
survey of the chapel is 
gained either from the en- 
trance door, or from the 
small chapel at the oppo- 
site extremity, behind the 
monument of the founder, 
whose portrait is to be seen 
in the stained glass win- 
dow above. 

We first turn our atten- 
tion to the S. aisle of tke 
chapel, where we observe 
the following monuments : 
*1. Lady Margaret Don-; 
gUu (d. 1577), daughter 
of MMigaret, Queen of 
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Scotland, gTeBt-grnnildau^htPT irT RitiraTit IV. , gTO'iddsngblet Of 
Hdiicy VII., iilGce of Hpiiry VIII., routtilAf Edwanl VI,. gUtpr uf 
JimGi V. of 8cat1i.lid, uialhei of Beti- 
ryl. of Seottand I^Lunl Dariile;^, and 
giaiiilmothBrotJiimEgVI. IIcraByeji 
ohililreii kneel lotmd the aar<K»ph«- 
I ; the eighth finale is lier ^a>i(!~ 
I, King JuDSB. 
1 2. Mary, Qaetn of Snitu, beheaded 
■" Ifi87, « ■ ■ 
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atone (i. 1607"), iBpreaentins a te- 
uombent flgure mider a canopy, in 
a. piaying attitude. The remains of 
the Queen are hnried in a vault be- 
low the nionument. 

3, Mnrgaret,t-minteitrifSiiilHH'in'l, 
inplhei of Henry VIL (d. lQOtf>, re- 
cunibont meCit crilgy, by TBtriglann. 
4. Lady WnlpoU (d. \T67\ by Votary, bmoght htim Italy hy 
her Boii, the oiuinent atateainait. 

6. (itorgt Motii, ttita of Albanorte {^i. 16r01, the restorer nf 
the l^tuBTti, by Seheemakeri. Rostral column, nith lire-size flgiiTC 
of the Duke. 

In the THult ill fnint of it arc buried t'hartei II., Witlinm 111. 
and (liiffn Mary his wifp, and Queen Annt atid her consort Prince 
George of Dmmark. We now enter the nave, which contains the 
following iDonumenta (beginning from tlie chapel on the left') : — 
I 1, t/torge ViUieri, DukeofBuelcingkam, the favourite of James 1, 
and Charles I., murdered in 1628 by tbe fanatic Feltoci, and his 
contort. The moil nmeut ia of ircil. At the feet of the tecumbeiit 
efBgics of the deceased is Fame blowing, a trumpet. At the front 
iMfriiers of the sarcophagus are Neptune and Han, at those at tho 
back two maunling females, alT' in a sitting posture. At the top, 
on their knees, are the life-size children of the deceased. 

2. John Shtfpeld, Dt^ of Buckingham (d. tTSOt, and bis 
wife, by ScUemakere. The flgnie of the Dnke is half-recnmbeiit, 
and in Itoman coatume. Athisfeet is the duchess, weeping. Above 
is Time with the roedallious. 

•3. Dwfa! of Monlpentier (i. 1807), hrother of King Louis Phi- 
lippe, recumbent llgure in white marble, by Weitmaeatt. 

4. E»mi Stuart, who died iti 1661, in his eleventh year. Pit- 
ainid witii ail urn containing the heart of the deceased. 

5. Uviis Stuart, Dubr of Riekmond (i. 1623), nephew and 
friend of James I., and bis wife. DouUe sanwpbagus with rc- 

eambent Hgaiea. The iron ea.nopy i» bijtne ^i t(,raw of Faith, 
ffope, Charity, aod Wisdom. Atove \«aftueft^ieol«Mae,™.V 
fi'S only On ft^r toe. 
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Henry 
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^_ *6. Henry VII. (d. 1509) and his wife FAixnbeth of York (d. 1502); 
metal monument, by Torrigiano, It oceupies the centre of the 
eastern part of the chapel, and is enclosed by a tasteful chantry of 
brass. On the double sarcophagus are the recumbent figures of the 
royal pair in their robes. The compartments at the sides of the 
tomb are embellished with sacred representations. — James I. is 
buried in the same vault as Henry VII. 

t George IL and a number of members of the royal family are 
interred, without monuments, in 
front of the tomb of Henry VII. Also 
- Edward VI. (d. 1553), whose mon- 
ument by Torrigiano was destroyed 
. by the Republicans, and is replaced 

^^ by a modern Renaissance altar. Lady 
Augusta Stanley, wife of Dean Stan- 
ley, is buried in one of the end cha- 
pels. 

The monuments in the northern 
aisle of this chapel are not less in- 
teresting than those in the southern. 

4^ ♦1. Queen Elizabeth (d. 1603), by 
Stone. The monument is very simi- 
lar to that of her unfortunate rival 
Mary Stuart in the S. aisle. Here 
also are interred Elizabeth's sister and 
predecessor Mary, and not far off, Anne, consort of James I. 
(^without monuments). 

2. Mary, daughter of James I., who died in 1607 at the age of 
two years. Small sarcophagus in the form of a cradle containing 
a child. 

3. Edward V. and his brother, the Duke of York, the sons of 
Edward IV., murdered in the Tower when children, by Richard 111. 
Some bones, supposed to be those of the unfbrtunate boys, were 
found in a chest below a staircase in the Tower (see p. 115), and 
brought hither. Small sarcophagus in a niche. 

4. Sophia, daughter of James I., who was born in 1607, and 
died when three days old. Small recumbent figure on a sarco- 
phagus. 

5. Qeorge SavUle, Marquis of Halifax, Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal during several reigns (d. 1695). 

6. Okarles Montague, Earl of Halifax, Lord High Treasurer 
(d. 1715). — The earl was the patron of Addison (d. 1719), who 
ii interr^ in front of this monument. 

After quitting the Chapel of Henry VII. and desceniUng the 
steps, we see in front of us the Chantry of fllcnry V. (^ A^^\ Vv^ 
its finely sculptured arch, over wbicih U Te^xfe%cvvNA\ >Ctv^ ^^^^^v^nNss^ 
of that monarch (i413). 
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V. Chapbl of St. Payti^. 

1. Sir Henry Belaeyse (d. 1717), Lieuteiiaiit-General *nd Gov- 
ernor of Gal way. Pyramid by Scheemakers. 

2. Lieutenant' Colonel Charles MacLeod^ who fell at the sieg^ 




Chapel of St. Paul. 

of Badajoz at the age of 26. Slab with small mourning Genius in 
relief, by NoUekens, 

3. Sir John Puckering (d. 1596), Keeper of the Great Seal 
under Queen Elizabeth, and his wife. Recumbent figures under a 
canopy. 

4. Sir James Fullerton, First Gentleman of the Bedohamber to 
Charles I., and his wife. Recumbent marble flguies. 

5. Sir Thomas Bromley (d. 1587), Lord Chancellor under 
Queen Elizabeth. Recumbent figure ; below, his eight children. 

6. Sir Dudley Carleton (d. 1631), diplomatist under James I., 
semi-recumbent figure. 

7. Countess of Sussex (d. 1589) ; at her feet is a porcupine. 

8. Lord Cottington, statesman in the reign of Charles I. (d. 
1652), and his wife. Handsome black marble monument, with 
the recumbent figure of Lord Cottiugtou in white marble, and, at 
the top, a bust of Lady Cottiugton. 

*9. James Watt (d. 1819), the celebrated mechanician and 
improver of the steam-engine ; colossal figure in a sitting posture, 
by Chantrey. 

*■ HO. Sir Giles Daubeney (d. 1507), Lord-Lieutenant of Calais 
under Henry YIL, and his wife. Recumbent effigies in alabaster, 
painted. 

11. Lewis Robsart (d. 1431), standard-bearer of Henry V. ; an 
interesting old monument, without an effigy. 

To the right, on leaving this chapel, is a monument to William 
I^lieney, Earl of Bath (d. 1767), by Witton •, and beside it another 
to ^gar-Admiral Charles Holmes (^d. i7^i^, ^\w>\>^ 'W\Uo1^, 
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*VI. Chapel of St. Edwabd tub Cokfussoh, forming the end 
of the choir, to which we ateend by a small flight of narrow 
steps. (The following chapel, 
No. VIL, is sometimes shown 
before this.) 

1. •Henry ///.(d. 1272), a 
rich and artistic monument of 
porphyry and mosaic, with 
recumbent bronze effigy of 
the King, by WiUiam ToreU 
(1290). 

2. Queen Eleanor, wife of 
Edward I. (d. 1290), by 2b- 
rell. The inscription is in 
quaint old French : — *Ici gist 
Alianor, jadis reyne d*Angle- 
terre, femme a Rey Eduard 
Fiz\ Recumbent metal effigy. 

^ 3. Chantry of Henry F. 
(d. 1422). On each side a 
life-size figure keeps guard 
by the steps. The recumbent 
effigy of the King wants the 
head, which was of soUd 
silver, and was stolen during 
the reign of Henry VII. In 
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Chapel of Si. Edward the Cunfeasor. 



1878 the remains of Katheriue of Yalois, queen of Henry V. (the 
^beautiful Kate' of Shakspeaie's ^Heniy V.*) were re-interred in 
this chantry , whence they had been removed on the building of 
Henry Vn.*8. Chapel. On the bar above this monument arc 
placed the saddle and helmet used by Henry Y. at the battle of 
Agincourt. 

4. Philippa (d. 1369), wife of Edward III., and mother of four- 
teen children. She was the daughter of the Count of Hainault, and 
was related to no fewer than thirty crowned heads, statuettes of 
whom were formerly to be seen grouped round the sarcophagus. 

5. Edward III. (d. 1377), recumbent metal figure on a sar- 
cophagus of grey marble. TUs monument was once surrounded by 
statuettes of the King's ehildren and others. 

6. Margixret WoodviUe (d. 1472), a daughter of Edward IV., 
who died in infancy. Monument without an effigy. 

J. 7. Rhhard II,, murdered on St, Valentine's Day, 1399, and 
his queen. The wooden canopy bears an old and curious represen- 
tation of the Saviour and the Virgin. 

8. The old CorotuUion Chair of the Scottish kin^., %.vA — 

9. The new Coronation Chair, ma.^^ l<>x ^xjA^vi^wi., -^Vs^^v 
wnUsm IIL, on the model ol ih© oVCl qw^. ^>afc Vs«a«i. wjKsa*»^ 
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under the seat the famous Stone of Seone, the emblem of the 
power of the Scottish Princes , and traditionally said to he that 
once used by the patriarch Jacob as « pillow. This stone was 
hrought to London by Edward I. in 1297, in token of the complete 
suhjugation of Scotland. Every English monarch since that date 
has been crowned in this chair. On the coronation day the chairs 
are covered with gold brocade and taken into the choir of the Ab- 
bey , on the other side of the partition in front of which they now 
stand. 

The reliefs on the screen separating Edward's ehapel from the 
choir, executed in the reign of Henry VI., represent the principal 
events in the life of the Confessor, 
f- 10. Edward I. (d. 1307), a simple slab without an effigy. The 
inscription is : — 'Eduardus primus , Scotorum malleus, hie est' 
(here lies Edward 1. , the hammer of the Scots). The body was 
recently found to be in remarkably good preservation, with a 
crown of gilded tin on the head , and a copper gilt sceptre in the 
hand. 

.*11. Edward the Confessor (d. 1065), a large mediffival shrine, 
the faded splendour of which is still traceable, in spite of the 
spoliations of relic-hunters. The shrine was erected by order of 
Henry 111. in 1269, and cost, according to an authentic record, 
255f. 4«. Sd. 

12. Thomas of Woodstocky Duke of Oloucestery murdered at 
Calais in 1397. 

13. JohnofWaltham(jdLA^d6')y Bishop of Salisbury, recumbent 
metal effigy. 

Near the coronation chairs are exhibited the shield and huge 
sword of Edward III. 

Opposite the Chapel of Edward the Confessor is the entrance 
to the Chapel or Shrine of St. Erasmus , a picturesque archway, 
borne by clustered columns, dating from about 1484. Passing 
through this chapel, we enter the — 

VII. Chapbl op St. John. 

1. Sir Thomas Vaughan, Lord High Treasurer of Edward IV. 
Old monument, with a brass, which is much defaced. ^j,, j. ^-'./.K' 

2. Colonel , Edward Popham (d. 1651), officer in Cromwell's 
army, and his wife. Upright figures. 

3. Thomas Carey , son of the Earl of Monmouth, Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to Charles I., who died in 1648, aged 38 years, 
from grief at the misfortunes of his royal master. 

4. Hugh de Bohun and his sister Mary, grandchildren of 
Edward 1. ; tombstone of grey marble. 

5. Henry Carey, Baron Hunsdon, cousin of Queen Elizabeth 
(t). 1596). Ilich canopy without an effigy. 

6, Countess of Mexborough (d. 1821), small altar-tomb. 
/^ WiUiam of Colchcater, Abbot ot ^ ealmViv^XAt ^^. \^Q>^\ ^ 
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mediseval stone monnment with the recambent figure of the pre- 
late, his head supported by angels, and his feet resting on a lamb. 
8. Thomas RuthaU, Bishop of Durham under Henry VIII., who 
died in 1524, leaTing great wealth. Medisval recumbent figure. 




Chapel of St. Erasmus. 

9. Thomas Millyng, Abbot of Westminster (d. 1492) ; canopy 
without a figure. 

10. G. Fascet, Abbot of Westminster (d. 1500). 

11. Mary Kendall (A. 1710); kneeling female figure. 

12. Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter (d, Hj22) , Privy Councillor 
under James I., and his wife. His wife lies on his right hand ; 
the space on his left was destined for his second wife, who, however, 
declined to be buried there , as the place of honour on the right 
had already been assigned to her predecessor. 

VIII. The small Chapbl op Abbot Islip is not shown. The 
mouument of Abbot Islip , formerly in this chapel , was destroyed 
by the Roundheads, and the name of the chapel is now his only 
memorial. It contains the tomb of Sir Christopher Hatton (d. 1619) 
and his wife. A room above this chapel (shown by special permis- 
sion only) contains the remains of the curious wax figures which 
were once used at the funerals of persons buried In the Abbey. 

In the ambulatory , neai the chapel of Edward the Confessor, 
is the ancient monument of the Knight Templar, Edmund Crouch- 
back (d. 1296), son of Henry III. , from whom the House of Lan- 
caster derived its claims to the English throne. On the sarcophagus 
are remains of the figures of the ten .knights who accompanied 
Edmund to the Holy Land. Adjacent is the monument of another 
Knight Templar , Aymer de Valence (d. 1323), Earl of Pembroke, 
who was assassinated in France. The beautiful effigy of Aveline, 
Countess of Lanccuter, wife of Edward Crouchback.^ otv ^w^^ViSxeccv^ 
monument, merits notice. 

To the right is a large marble moiwmiftTvt, «TLfc^,xv\.fe^Vi N^\^^»'^^ 
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to General Wolfe ^ who fell iii 1759 at tlie captufe of Quebec. 
He is represented sinking into the arms of a grenadier, while his 
right hand is pressed on his mortal wound ; the soldier is pointing 
out to the dying man the Goddess of Fame hovering overhead. Be- 
side this group is a Highlander in an attitude of meuniing; at the 
foot, two lions. 

Opposite is the monument of John^ Earl Ligonkr and VUeount 
of InniskiUing, Field-Marshal (d. 1770), by Moore, 

IX. Chapels of St. John, St. And&ew, awd St. Michael, 
three separate chapels, now combined. 

1. Oeneral Villettes (d. 1808), plain slab, by We^tmaeoti, 

2. General Sir Charles Stuart (d. 1801), by NoUekens, Fine 
medallion with a small Genius. 

3. Two sons of General 
Forbes, who both fell in bat- 
tle ; one, In 1791, in India at 
the age of 19 years ; the other 
in Holland, In 1799, a year 
older. Mourning female figure 
beside two urns, by Bacon 
the Younger, 

4. Admiral Kempenfeli, 
who was drowned with 900 
other persons by the sinking 
of the 'Royal George' in 1782. 

5. Earl Mountrath (d. 
1771), and his wife ; a large 
monument, by Wilton. An 
angel points out to the Coun- 
tess the empty seat beside her 
husband. 

0. AdmiralToUy(ti. 1802), 
by Bacon. The Admiral's ship 
is firing a mourning salute. 
Altar-tomb, with relief. 

7. Earl of Kerry (a. 1818), 
and his wife ; a marble sarco- 
phagus with an earVs coro- 
net, hyBuckham. Altar-tomb. 

8. Telford, the engineer 
(d. 1834);huge statue byBatiy. 

9. Dr. BaiUU (d. 1823) ; bust by Chantrey. 

10. Miss Davidson, daughter of a rich merchant of Rotterdam 
(d. 1767), by Haywaird. Altar-tomb with head. 

,iii, Mrs.Siddons, the famous actress (d. 1831), in the character 
(ff'Lady Macbeth ; statue by CamphtU. 
*i2. Lord Norris (d. 1601), son ot Sii ^eui^ ^w!V» ^V^ ^^% 
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executed with the ill-fated Anne Boleyn , with his wife , and six 
sons. The recumbent figures of Lord and Lady Norris are under a 
catafalque; at the sides are the life-size kneeling figures of the 
sons. On the S. side of the canopy is a relief of warlike scenes 
from the life of the deceased nobleman. At the top is a small 
Goddess of Fame. 

13. Mrs. Kirton (d. 1603); altar-tomb. 

14. Sarah, Duchess of Somerset (A. 1692). The Duchess is 
represented leaning on her arm nnder a canopy, looking towards the 
angels, who are appearing to her in the clouds. At the sides are 
two poor boys bewailing the death of their benefactress. 

♦15. J. Gascoigne NightingaU (d. 1752), and his wife (d. 1731); 
group by Roubiliac. Death is launching his dart at the dying lady, 
while her husband tries to ward off the attack. 

16. Admiral Pocoek (d. 1793) ; sitting figure of Victory with 
medallion, by Bacon. 

17. Sir Q. Holies, nephew ofSir Francis Vere(d. 1626), by Ston^. 

18. Sir Humphrey Davy, natural philosopher (d. 1829) ; altar- 
tomb. 

*19. Sir Francis Vere (d. 1608), officer in the service of Queen 
Elizabeth. Four kneeling warriors in armour support a black marble 
slab, on which lies the armour of the deceased. 

This chapel also contains a monument to Sir John Franklin 
(d. 1847), by Noble, and a tablet to the learned Dr. Young (d. 1829), 
by Chantrey. 

Beyond this point we dispense with the serrices of the guide. 

The Ghapteb House, to the S.E. of the Abbey, adjoining the 
Poets' Corner, was built in 1250, and from 1282 to 1547 was used 
for the meetings of the House of Commons, which Edward VI., in 
the latter year , appointed lo take place in St. Stephen's Chapel, 
Westminster Palace. The Chapter House was afterwards used as a 
receptacle for public records, but these have now been removed 
to the New Record Office (p. 123). At the E. end there are remains 
of a mural painting of Christ surrounded by the Christian virtues. 
The old tiled pavement is well executed. The Chapter House has 
recently been ably restored. 

To the S. of the entrance to the Chapter House is the entrance 
to the Chapel of the Pyx (i.e. the box in which the standards of 
gold and silver are kept; shown by special order only), which was 
once the Treasury of the Kings of England. 

Opposite the entrance to the Chapter House is a staircase 
ascending to the Muniment Boom , or Archives of the Abbey, and 
to the Triforium, which affords a fine survey of the interior. 

The room called the ChapelofSt. Blaise.^ betweewWy^^Ax-w^aK^^. 
and the Chapter House, has a lofty gioVue^ \c>q1. 

Ju the Jerusalem Chamber, to tVift B,N^ . ol ^^ KXJ^vf^ V^s^^^^ 
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on application at the porter's lodge), are frescoes of tlie Death of 
Henry lY. and the Coronation of Queen Victoria, some stained 
glass ascribed to the period of Henry HI., and busts of Henry lY* 
and Henry Y. It dates from 1376-86, and was the scene of the death 
of Henry lY. 

King Henry. Doth any name particular belong 

Unto the lodging where I first did swoon? 

Warwiek. ^Tis called Jernsalein, my noble Lord. 

King. Laud be to God ! even there my life must end. 

It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem \ 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land: — 
But bear me to that chamber; there Fll lie, 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

Shakspeare., King Henry IV.., Part II; Act iv. 8e. 4. 

It probably derived its name from tapestries ox pictures of the 
history of Jerusalem with which it was hung. The Lower House 
of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury now meets here. 

The adjoining Refectory^ where the Westminster coUege boys 
dine, contains some ancient tapestry and stained glass. 

The beautiful Cloistbbs, dating from the llth-14th cent., 
may be entered by a door in the S. aisle of the Abbey, adjacent to 
the angle of Poets' Corner, whence a good yiew of them is obtained. 
They contain numerous tombs. 

For fuller information the curious reader is referred to Dean 
Stanley's 'Memorials of Westminster Abbey' and Sir G. G. Scott's 
'Gleanings from Westminster Abbey'. 

To the W. of Westminster Abbey rises the WeBtminster Column, 
a granite monument 60 ft. high, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
erected in 1854-59 to former scholars of Westminster School who 
fell in the Crimea or the Indian Mutiny. At the base of the column 
couch four lions. Above are the statues of Edward the Confessor 
and Henry III. (the chief builder of Westminster Abbey), Queen 
Elizabeth (the founder of Westminster School), and Queen Victoria, 
The column Is surmounted by figures of St. George and the Dragon. 

An archway, passing under the new chapter-house, to the S. of 

the column, leads to the Dean's Yard and WestminBter School, or 

St. Peter's CoUege (PI. K 11), founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1560. 

The school is attended by 40 boarders, who are called Queen's 

Scholars, on the foundation, and about 1 10 day-scholars, known as 

Oppidans or Town Boys. Among the celebrated men educated here 

wereDrydei), Locke, Ben Jonson, William Cartwright, Cowley, Rowe, 

Prior , Giles Fletcher , Churchill , Cowper , Southey, Hackluyt the 

geographer. Sir Christopher Wren , Warren Hastings, Gibbon, and 

Earl Russell. — A comedy of Terence is annually performed at 

Cbristmas in the old. dormitory of the Abbey by the Westminster 

boys, with a prologue and epilogue alluding to tTittftivt eyents. 

W^egtminBterHoapitBl (PI. W, % ♦, iy\ \Tvt\ift BtooA Saw^uarvi 
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(fonnerly a sacred place of refuge for oriminalB and political of- 
fenders), to the N.W. of the Abbey , was founded in 1719, Mr, 
Henry Hoare, banker, of Fleet Street, being a leading promoter. It 
was the first of the now numerous hospitals of London supported 
by voluntary contributions. It contains beds for 200 patients. 

The Boyal Aquarinm, in Victoria Street, to the W. of the hos- 
pital, a handsome redbrick edifice, with an arched roof of glass 
and iron, was opened in 1876. The cost of the building, which is 
600 ft. in length, was nearly 200, 000^ It includes large salt and 
fresh -water aquaria, a summer and winter garden, a theatre, 
concert-hall, reading-room, picture gallery, and restaurant. A 
valuable collection of George Cruikshank's Drawings has been 
purchased as a permanent attraction. The chief amusements, 
however, are acrobatic and spectaoular performances. 

19. PaU HaU and PiccadiUy. 

Waterloo Place. York Column, Marlborough House. Si. James's 
Street. Burlington House. Geological Museum. Leicester Square. 

Fall MaU (PI . W, 22, 26 ; /r),the centre of dub-life (see p. 67), 
and a street of modem palaces, derives its name from the old 
game of pail mail (from the Italian ptiUa, 'a ball', and malleo, a 
mallet ; French jeu de mail"), introduced into England during the 
reign of Charles I., a precursor of the modem croquet. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries Pall Mall was a fashionable suburban promenade, 
bnt about the end of the 17th cent, it began to assume the form 
of a street. Among the many celebrated persons who have resided 
in this street may be mentioned Marshal Schomberg, the scion of 
a noble Bhenish family (the Counts of Schdnburg), who fell at the 
Battle of the Boyne (1690). Gainsborough, the painter, died in 
the house which had once been Schomberg's. Dodsley, the publish- 
er, carried on business in Pall Mall under the sign of ^Tally's 
Head', bringing out, among other works, Sterne's 'Tristram 
Shandy', and the * Annual Register'. 

The eastern portion of the street, between Cockspur Street and 
Trafalgar Square, is called PaU MaU East. Here, nearly opposite 
the comer of the Haymabkbt (where Addison once resided), is a 
bronze statue of George III., by Wyatt, erected in 1837. On the 
N. side of Pall Mall East stands the University Club ; farther to the 
W., at the left corner of Haymarket, is Her Majesty's Theatre or 
Opera-house, rebuilt after a fire in 1867. Farther to the N., on 
the right side of the Haymarket, is the Haymarket Theatre (p. 36). 
Then in Pall Mall , to the left, at the corner of Waterloo Place, 
is the United Service Club. 

To the N. of Waterloo Plaee (PI. W, 2^, iV\ V^ ^«,^^v.\ ^Vt^^v. 
(p. 210), leading to Pioeadilly. lu t^e tew\.T^ Q^ ^fe^?.'5,^\^ '^'«=' 
^Crimean Monuhbkt^ erected, from a de6\««i\i^ Bell^ \ft\>si<6\fi«0iss<^ 
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of the 3163 offiCBtH snd loWiew of the Oiwrdt 
Husslan war. On n gTa.nite pedeatal U a bgare of Tir.tvry 
laurel WTasllia; below, in fcont, three giisTdemen ; belund, a ttoplqit 
of gutia uaptured at Sebastopol, Ou the sides are inacribed Ifcif' 
ijameB of Alma, Inkenaaii, and Sebaetopol. — In tlie S. part of Bur 
place or square are three laoTiumeiitB. To the left ia that of ColM 
(■impbcU. Lord Clyde, Vield-Marahal (d, 1863), the conqnergr «i 
Liicknow, by MurocMti, consieting uT a bronze atatue on a olrciilui 
granite pedealal, at the foot of which in Britannia, witii a twig at 
laurel, aitting on a lion CDnchinl. — To the right, opposite, is tbt 
btome atatue otStrJohn FranJtiin. by HobU, ereotad by Parliameirt 
*lo the great arctic narigator and his braye oompaniona who aaert* 
flied their Uvea In oompleting the discovery of the North Wnt 
Passage A.D. 1847-48'. On tbe front of the pedestal is a telief 
in bronze, representiiigtheiuterRientof therelir^ofthennfoitunate 
Franklin expedition \ ou the sides are the names of the crewa of the 
ships ErebMS and Terror, — On the right hand side of this atati 
n bronze figure of Field- Mb rslial Sir John Fax Burgoyne (d. IBTl^ 
on a pedestal of light-coloured granite, by Boehm. 

The b(oad flight of steps at the S. end of WaCerloo Pla( 
known as Waterloo Step», descends to St. James's Park. At the ' 
of the steps rises the Tork Column, a granite oolumn of 

»TiiacBn order, 124 ft. in height, designed by Wyatt, and ere( 
IB 183!i. It is luimouTited by s bronze statue of the Duke of York 
(seeond son of George UI.), by Wetlmaeott. A winding atairoaae 
4aeendB in tbe interior t« the platforni, which affords an admlrabU 
•View of the western portions of the great city (adniisaioll from, 
May to September, daily 10-4; fid. |. — To the W, of the oolunui 
In Carlton House Terraee, is Pruaavi House, the residence of the 
tierman ambassador. 

Farther ou iu Pall Mall ia a aeries of palatial olub-honaea, the 
oldest of which datea from 1839 (see also p. 67). At the oomat 
OH the left is the AVieanmm Club (^with WeEe) ; then the aVa- 
tietleri' Club (^with its best facade toward* the garden), Rtfi>rm 
dub , and CiirUon Club (^with poliahed granite pillars). A little 
brther on ia the War Offirx, in front of which ia a bronsEe statue Of 
Lord Herbert nf Lea (d. 1861), once War SecreUry, by Foley. .ii 
Opposite, on the right side of the itreet, are the Junior Carltam 
Chib and the Amy and Navy Ctub. 3t. James's SauASE, whldl 
ia reached at thl* point, eontaina the maiisloui of the Duke of No*" 
folk, the Karl of Derby, the Bishop of London, and other membwt 
of the ariatooracy, and ia embellished with an Equcftrinn Slntiiie 
of WUtbim III., in brouie, by Bumn. 

Farther oJL, at the W. end of Pill Mall, sra the Oxford aad Cant- 

drid^ CJub, the Ouarda Club, and the Bt.iOTUfleUI Club on the 

/«f/», an,/ the Martborougk Club on therlRht. HMlboronffh Hdiim 

(f/- M', 22; /!■), „i, the .S, side u( Pa» NlaU, •*»& BiwtoW.'j Si* 
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Christopher Wren, in 1710, fox the first Duke of Marlborough, who 
lived here in such a magnificent style as entirely to eclipse the court 
of ^Neighbour George' in St. James's Palace. In 1817 the house 
was purchased by Government as a residence for Princess Char- 
lotte and her husband Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. The prin- 
cess died the same year, but Leopold (d. 1865) continued to reside 
here till he accepted the throne of Belgium in 1831. The house 
was afterwards occupied by the Queen Dowager Adelaide, subse- 
quently used as a picture gallery, and is now the property and re- 
sidence of the Prince of Wales. 

To the W. of Marlborough House, and separated from it by a 
narrow carriage-way only, is St. Jameses Palace (p. 238). 

In St. James's St&bbt, which here leads N. to Piccadilly, are 
situated the Con$€rvative Club, Arthur's Club, Brooks^a Club, New 
University Club, and others. To the right, in King Street, is 
St. James's Theatre (p. 37). WUlis's Booms, a little farther along 
King Street, were down to 1863, under the name of AlmaeWs (from 
the original proprietor, 1765), famous for the aristocratic and ex- 
clusive balls, also called Almack's, which were held in them. The 
elegantly fitted up rooms are now used for concerts, balls, dinners, 
and other similar purposes (see p. 38). King Street also con- 
tains Chriatie and Manson's Midion Booms, celebrated for sales of 
valuable art-collections. 

PieeadiUy (Pi. W, 18, 22; /, IV), extending from Haymarket to 
Hyde Park Corner, is nearly 1 M. in length. The eastern portion, 
with its handsome shops , is one of the chief business streets of 
the West End. The western half, which is bordered on the S. by 
the Green Park (p. 242), contains a number of aristocratic and 
fashionable xesidenees, and the Badminton (No. 100), St. James's 
(106), and Junior Athenaeum (116) clubs. 

Turning into it to the right, we first notice, on the right side, a 
few yards from the comer of St. James's Street, the Egyptian Hall 
(p. 40). On the opposite side are Old and New Bond Streets (p. 211), 
leading to Oxford Street. Between Old Bond Street and Sack- 
ville Street rises V«w Burlington Home (PI. W, 22; /), to the W. 
of which is Burlington Arcade (p. 22). Old Burlington House, built 
in 1695-1743 by Richard, Lord Burlington, was purchased by 
Government In 1854 for the sum of 140,000f. along with its gardens, 
on which various new edifices have since been built. Nearest Pic- 
cadilly is a handsome building in the Italian lienaissance style, 
completed in 1872 from designs by Banks and Barry, and occupied 
by several learned societies, to whom the rooms are granted by 
Gi>vemment rent-free ; in the £. wing are the Royal, Geological, 
and Chemical Societies, and in the W. the Antiquarian (with a 
eoUeotion of paintings, chiefly old poitc&\t«^Y A^ltonvcymVcuX^ v^^ 
Lhmaean. 

The MajTMl Boeietj, or Aeademv ot ^^\wi«ife, VXv^b v«vv>%\.\\s\^^xN.^^^^ 
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of the lenrtiFHl bodiet of Great llrluln , iral founded In 1660, alijt 
reiieiyed IW eharter of iTioorporatioii from Charlog U. three ye«f8 
later. A» esrly m 1646, liowovet, its getni eiisted in the meetiiiB 
of 1 few uieti nf Insniiiis, Ur frnm the tuimoil of the CItiI Wnr, M 
diauuBB Buhjects leiatiDg to the physioal and exact sciences. Tbe 
Diet nnmber of its fnmons Pkitiiiophiail Truniaetiona appeared iii 
166ii. It now comprises 750 metnberi. each of whom Is entitled to 
append tuhiananietbeletCera F. K. S. (Fcllowoftheliayal Society). 
The LibrafTi of the soolaty consists of about 60,000 voIb, and 5O0O 
M3S. The rooms contain purtniits and bnets of celebrated Fellows, 
ineludiug Sir Ohriataphei Wren, Sit Iisac Newton, Robert Royle. 
Halley, 8ir HTiiDpbrey Daiy, Watt, and Sir William Uerachel ; alao 
a telesoope which belonged to Newton, and hla MSS. uf the 'PhUo- 
sophic Naturslig Piinuipia HatheiQatlaa' ; and the original model 
of Davy's s*fety lamp. 

An sriMde leads through the building into the inner court. <Jn 
the N. side is the new exhibition building of the Soyal Aoademy 
of Arts (founded in 1768), in the Renaissance style, erected hy 
Sn^rkt in 1868-9. At the top of the fai^de are 9 statues uf celfr- 
bfated artists : Phidias, Iieonardo da Vinui, Fla3.nian, Raphael, Mi- 
ohael AngBlo, Titian, Reynolds, Wreii, andWykehsm, The eihlb- 
ttion of paintings and sculptuioB by modern English artists, whioh 
takes place here every year from May to the beginning of August 
tttracti immense numbers of Tisitors (aduiissioii la., catalogue 
la.^. — The Royal Academy, tnusferred in t869 ^m Trtfalgar 
Square to Piccadilly, has, since 1870, also ocganlsnd every winter 
•II exhibition ot works of old mastera belonging to pcivate in- 
ilividuals. Above the exhibition rooms three new galleries (open 
daily 11-4, free) have been built, which contain some valuable 
works of early art, the diploma pictures presented by Academicians 
ou iheic election, and the Gibson collection of sculpture. Among 
the Bucient works are : *Mary with Josua and St. Jobu, a relief by 
tlidiitet Angelo; 'Madonua, Holy Child, and St. Anna, a eelehritcd 
outoon by Ltonardo da Vinci, executed in 1499 for the chuicli 
peir Anuunzinta at FloTeuue; Copy of Leonardo's Last Supper, 
fey a pupil, from which Morgheu's well-known engraving was 
taken; Woman at a well, asciibed to Giorgionr hut consideied by 
Signut Frixioni to be an early work of Seiastian dtl Piotnbo ,- por- 
trait by Giorgione. The diploma works include good specimens by 
Bcynolds and Wilkle. 

At the back of the Academy, aud facing burllngton (iardens, Is 
the new bnilding of London VniTaiiity (not to be confounded 
with University Collegfi in Goner Street), another Renaissance 

Bture, erected in 1860 from designs by Fennetliome. (Lon- 

UniveTfity it not a teaching ettablishment but an eiamlll'- 
beard, granting degrees in atta, &r\ei\ee, medicine, and law, 
caadjflateu wherever edaoated ; women att eWi^VM ^m Vw 
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certificates and degrees in medicine.) The effective facade is 
decorated yv\i]\ a series of statues. Above the portico are those of 
Milton, Newton, Harvey, and Bentham (as representatives of the 
lour Faculties), by Durham ; over the cornice in the centre, Plato, 
Archimedes, and Justinian, by Woodinyton, and Galen, Cicero, 
and Aristotle, by Wesimacott; in the W. wing, Locke, Bacon, and 
Adam Smith, by Theed^ and Hume, Hunter, and Sir Humphrey 
Davy, by Noble ; in the E. wing, Galileo, Laplace, and Goethe, by 
Wyon, and Cuvier, Leibnitz , and Linnaeus , by Macdowell. The 
interior contains a spacious lecture room, a number of other apart- 
ments, in which the graduation examinations of students attending 
the diiforent London colleges take place twice annually , and a 
valuable library. 

On the N. side of Piccadilly, a little beyond Burlington House, 
is the Albany^ let out in chambers, and numbering Canning, Byron, 
and Macaulay among quondam residents. 

St James's Church (PI. W, 22 ; i ), on the S. side of Piccadilly, 
built by Wren in 1682-84, and considered (as to the interior) one 
of his finest works, contains a marble font by (irinliny iribborif, 
who also executed the handsome foliage over the altar. The stained 
glass windows, representing the Passion and other scenes, are 
modern. The vestry is hung with some flue portraits of former 
rectors. 

The Museiiiii of Praetioal Geology^ erected in 1850, is a little 
farther to the E. It is open daily, Fridays excepted, from 10 to 5 
(in winter 10-4), and on Mondays and Saturday till 10 p.m. ; it is 
closed from 10th August to 10th September. The building con- 
tains, besides the geological museum, a lecture-room for 500 
hearers, and a library. Entrance by Jermyn Street (Nos. 28-32). 

The Hall containa busts of celebrated geohtgists: on the right, Mur- 
chisou. (treenough. De la Bechc, Castletown, William Smith, and Jukes 
(liehind)^ on the left, Buckland, Playfair, Hall, Sedgwick, and Hutton-, 
at the pillars near the entrance. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. At 
the upper end is a colossal copy of the Famese Hercules in Portland 
limestone. Then English, Irish, and Scotch granite ^ alabaster^ Portland 
limestone from the island of Portland , near Weymouth in Dorsetshire \ 
Derbyshire, Stafi'ordshire, and Irish marbles; auriferous quarts; malachite \ 
a large Mock of solid copper; and numerous varieties of limestone. These 
are partly in the rough, and partly polished and cut in the shape of 
large cubes, squares, tablets, or short columns. Also terracotta statuettes, 
copies of ancient statues, vases, and pieces of tesselated pavement. The 
mosaic pavement in the middle of the hall deserves notice. 

On the First Floob we first observe a large vase t»f Siberian avan- 
turine quartz, a gift from the Emperor of Russia; a geological model of 
I^ondon and its vicinity; a steel salver, inlaid with gold, presented by 
the Russian Administration of Mines to Sir Roderick Murchison. On the 
fi. side is a collection of porcelain, glass, enamels, and mosaics from the 
earliest period down to the present day. Then, in table-cases at the sides 
uf the room, inm. steel, and copper, at dilliBrent stages of their manufacture. 
We notice in a case on the right (£.) side a penny rolled <\>aA.vck\«) ^^ %\xv^v<!L 
copper, 10 yds. long. The cases in the torm ol ». \xwtie-?^SLC\«. va.'<X\«t ^s^SkS^'^i. 
of the room contain the collection of noTv-\ft<j\«\\Vc \ix\ti«t^^. ^'^^'^^J^ 
acen mJl kinds of oryfltaUisations, puUc\ii«xVY '^^ v**'^'^^'^'' *^\«rB»s-» ^ 
Baedeker, London. 2nd Edit. '^^ 
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1b Ihe oOuit v»tla ii( Ike liluan adiI Ig Ihs adJoiniBg HpirtDHmt> iru 
flXbtblUd KoqUftlni KUdf'pliuid and jpiidtils of oiideB^ metuJlurglcal pro- 
ceieei, und yarions kinds i>f idscliinery. Thi^ twii upper Ktllerlei, rua- 
ntng miind tbe luH, iA)«ll)' cnnlnld fissiln, ffblt^h ire <ir little intEreil 
M Ibe »rdlury diHor. 

Oa the N. aide ut PiDcuUlly, upposite tU« Geotegicil Muaeiuu, 
U SI. Junu>'^ HaU (p. 3ti), whioh his another entrance In the 
Begtiit Oiiadiaiit (see balowj. We next teieh Regont Cirirus (we 
beluw), »iiri tlien, on t1ie tight, Uttpnarlul (p. 205). At thit point 
Pioeuiilty pmpec eomea la an end. Coventrg Btfeel , iVt eaMeni 
yraloiigitian, teutl* on to Leioa*tecSqaar«(l'l. W,^7; 1), b quarter 
largely inhabited iiy Krent^h residents, and .idorneil in 1674 willi 
Bonei-tnuli in<l a uiMble statue of Shuktfean, iu thuwntie, beating 
(heiuaurlption, 'There is nn dartnesB but igiiurariuB" ; at Ihe Use 
ate (am water-syoiitiiig dulphina. The uurjiGn of the gankn aru 
emballiaheil vdth marbla busts ot Rtynolda, Hunter. Uoj/arth, and 
^ru'lon, all »f whnm Used in or near the square. After the levo- 
iiation of tke EdioC of Nantei |^l&85j this iieigbbauiliood became a 
favourite reaorc of (he more arietactatic Frenuh Protestant exiles. 
Leicestet House and Savila Uouae, onoe situated in the aqua re, 
veie gndupied by members of tbe myal fsmlly during the Uist half 
of last cenlniy ; and Petei the Qtest was once entertained at Saslle 
Housa by tbt Msrqula of Cumaithen (^llJOttJ. Uowii to the begin- 
Alii^ of chH pieserit I'entury cb« open spaite In the centra was a 
frequent resort of duellists. — Tha E, aide of the square is buiindad 
by the elegant Moorish t'a(arte of the Aifiamfim Thciltc (p. 37). 
The site of Savile >louse, on the N. side of the square, has been 
,tcquitud by a rompany for the erection of » laige iheatre of 
larietlBs, to be lermad the AIciiziit. 



120, Begent Street. Oxford Street, Holbora. 
AW .^iiind' '"'jiirWi. Vnh'tnity I'oUtge. St. Pimcrm' f'AuniA. 
Fauadiiny Hoiipitiil. 
Begent Streel |^P1. W, 23, 26: I), one uf the flneat KteetE in 
London, and containing a Urge number of tlie best shops, was 
laid mil b) tiaih In It^lS, fur (he purpose of conneeting Carlton 
House, the resldeiine of the Prinoe llegent, with Begnnt's Park. 
It is i U. In length, and »londB rtoiu Waterloo Plare, Pall Mall 
[p. 'iUi>), serosa llxford Street, W Portland Place. To the right, at 
lie airiier Qt Chtrlea Street, sUrids the Junior VniM Sirvire Club ; 
in Jecaiyn Street, ou the left. Lb the Q«oloaieul, Miuntiu (p. 209). 
Jt^roaU Heffeni Circtti, i'wMllUls (,»«« ibo^a) U tiae ^Kn^vvtiiA^ oH 
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the Quadrant, where the street deacrihes a eurye to the west. On 
the left is the entrance to 8t. Jameses Hall (see abOTe). Vigo Street, 
at the end of the Quadrant, leads on the left to the new building of 
London University (p. 208). Farther on, to the left, we pass New 
Burlington Street, Conduit Street, and Maddox Street. 

Between HanoTor Street and Prince's Street we observe the col- 
onnade of Hanover Chapel. Hanotre Squabe, on the left, is em- 
bellished with a bronze statue of WiUiam Pitt (d. 1806), by 
Chantrey. On the E. side of the square is the Hanover Club, occupy- 
ing the site of the long popular Hanover Square Concert Booms ; on 
the W. side, the Oriental Club ; and at the N. W. angle, in Tenterden 
Street, the Royal Academy of Music. In George Street, leading out 
of the square on theS., \»8t. George's Churchy built by James, with 
a classic portico, and three stained glass windows , brought from 
Malines about 1520. It is the most famous church in London for 
fashionable weddings. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu died in George 
Street in 1762. 

The intersection of Regent Street with Oxford Street (see below), 
which extends for a longdistance in both directions, is called Ke^ent 
Circus, Oxford Street, or simply Oxford Circus. The second short 
cross-street beyond Oxford Street (1.) leads to Cavendish Suuabb, 
which contains an equestrian statue in marble of the Duke of 
Cumberland (the victor at OuUoden in 1746), by Chew, and a bronze 
statue of Lord George BerUinck (d. 1848), by Campbell. Harcourt 
House, on the W. side of the square, is the mansion of the Duke of 
Portland. Between Cavendish Square and Regent Street (entrance 
in the latter) is the Pol\ftechnic Institution (p. 40). 

AU Saiato' Ghmrch (PI. W, 24; /), in Margaret Street, to the 
E. of Regent Street, a brick edifice in the Early English style, built 
by ButterfiUd in 1850*59, is lavishly decorated in the interior with 
marble and gilding. 

At the N. end of Regent Street is Langham Place^ with AU 
SotUs' Church, erected by Nash. The large building on the other 
side is the Langham Hotel (p. 6). From this point Portland 
Place, one of the widest streets in London (120 ft.), leads to Park 
Square, Park Crescent, and Begenfs Park (p. 214). 

Oxford Street (PI. W, 19, 23, 27 ; /, //) , the principal artery 
of traffic between theN.W. quarter of London and the City, extends 
from the Marble Aioh (at the N.K. oomer of Hyde Park, p. 243) to 
Holborn, a distance of VI%'NL, The £. portion of this imposing 
street contains a number of the most important shops in London, 
and presents a scene of immense traffic and activity ; while the W. 
end, with the adjoining streets and squares (particularly Qrosvenor 
Square on the S. and Poriman /Sfguare on the N.), comprises many 
ariitocratle residences. (In Baker Street.^ whl«>\i\fe%^%\\js^^«^^^sc»a:«^ 
Square to Regent's Park, ia aituateA M<wlame Tu%*<v\l5:% ^'feS^- 
Maowa wax-work exhibition, >. a^.\ I^e\» Bond »Ue^«X., ^ ^^^^'^ 
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ftitheron, leading on the rigM CaPlceBiltlly (p. W7), italsoTratiW' 
ab\e tor <ta hsndBDine shapB, 

The -llort atOiSTr, 36 Now Htrnd 8tr™t, auntalni> k m-Upttiuii of 

Dtvi rb, Bt t!tTBB8l>ure, IB3'^J, End sbnulA be visited (upeu dully IU-6; %A- 
miHion li.X The nneal vnrki an; '2. Chriit entering !lemn1ein. pkloled 
iDl87&^TG; 'S. ChHtlleHvlngtbel'murlnmi 12. HnHure <if (be lnniiceoU 
ltSTS>iT. l)reun oCPlUte'i wlfe|lB74)i '4. The Braien tler[wnt (ISTfr-TT); 
DunlDE Uhle kl Baden-Bsien. 

Hiinovcr Sjunrc , rivrmtiih Square, Ae^cnl >^(reet, spe AbuTe. 
In Oiloni rirciis, on the lett, ia the Lundon Cryttal Pnlaec, au 
«xlen«!vs bausi (p. 22); fartlier on, alao on the Iprt. is the 
JPrinecti't Theatre Ip. 36), nemly oppoBite which is tlie Panllicon, 
irbiehhsB luuceaslvely beeu a uoDi^eTt-ioom, a theatre, mid s baznir, 
and is now the exteiieive vine TrsroliouBe of Msestb. Gilbey. Then 

I'iia the ligbe, in Sobo Squabe, Is the Baho Basaar (]p. 22). 
Oxford Street proper erida at Tottenham CctiH Road. The caBtern 
^lougition, eXteudiiie to Holboni, and called NctB fhrfiwd Street, 
Was laid out in 1849 at a cost of 100,0001. through the -Kookeiy 
of St. Giles', one of the most diBreputahle quarten oC London. 
The BtitUh Museum (p. 2iS) lies in Oreal RwscU Slrert, which 
tuns off Totteiihaiu Court Itoad, a Uttla to the north. There mc 
BBYenl sq^uaree at a short diatsni^e trooi the street, among the 

IAhief of which are, to the W. of the llritish Muaeum, ItBiiFOiui 
SavABBi to the E. , DLOousncitT Square and Kvbskll Sucabf!, 
Ibe one decorated nith a Btatueof CAnrtef Jutnes fbj: (d. 18001. and 
Jhe other with that of Francis, Duke of Bedford (d. IMK), both 
iBiBcuted by WtelmneoU. 
fiotcer Street, which leads to the N, from Bedford Square, poIi- 
Miis UniTSTiil? CdIIbks C^'' '<i,'i^% ''ouiided in 1?%, chiefly tb rough 
the eiertioiiB of Lord Brongham, for Htiidents ol' every religions de- 
lioniinatioii. A long flight of ateps leads to the decaelyle Corinthlm 
portico fronting the nialTi edilloe, mhiuh ia 400 fl. in length and 
Burmotmled by a handsome dome. It containa immeroni loBture- 
Tooms, a laboratory, and a mnseani witli original models and dmw- 
inga byFlalmaii j^d. 181(i), the celebrated sculptoT (open to Tisitors 
In the eummer months. Sat, 10-4). The subjects studied at the 

Ieollegc couipriae the exact and natural eciences, the claeslcal and 
Jaodetii linguages and literaturTB, history, la*, and medldne. The 
'inildiijg also contains a school tor boya under iU years ot age. The 
Vhole is maintained without aid from Govemment. The number of 
^fessors Is about !I0, and that of studeTils about lliOO, paying 
3ear!y 30,000i. In fees. In Gow*r Street, oppoaite UniTetsity Col- 
jegc, and connected with It as a clinical establishment, stands the 
WaiTBwlty ttoUege Hoipltal, where from 19,000 to "iO, 000 patients 
ire annually treated by the medical professors of the college, 
BtI^ncraa'CbnrehiPl.R,2S), to the N.K. of l-'niTersity College, 
fn^Bntoii Square, was built by the MesBiB.^-n'Booi\*'lRlflatseoBt 
of Tfl,G79/. It is Hii imitation ol thcEtcoh'ihent(i»\^*<^M-,«\i\\t 
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its tower, 168 ft. in height, ig a reproduction of the so-called Tower 
of the Winds. — A little to the W. is the Oower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway (p. 31) ; to the N. is Euston Square 
Station, the terminus of the London and North Western Railway 
(p. 28). 

The eastern prolongation of New Oxford Street is High Holbom 
(PI. W, 32, and //; so called from the 'Old' or 'Hole Bourne' brook 
which once rose here), a street which has survived the Great Fire, 
and which accordingly still contains a considerable number of old 
houses. Milton once lived here, and it was by this route that con- 
demned criminals used to be conducted to Tyburn. The increasing 
traffic indicates that we are approaching the City. On the right 
are several side-streets , leading to Lincoln's Inn Fields (with the 
Soane Museum, etc., see pp. 164, 165). Red Lion Street on the 
left, continued by Lamb's Conduit Street and Lamb Street, leads to 
Guilford Street, on the N. side of which stands the — 

Foundling Hospital (PI. W, 32), a remarkable establishment 
founded by Captain Thomas Coram in 1739 for 'deserted children'. 
Since 1760, however, it has not been used as a foundling hospital, 
but as a home for illegitimate children, whose mothers are known. 
(Neither in London nor in any other part of England are there any 
foundling hospitals in the proper sense of the term, such as the 
'Hospice desEnfants Trouvtfs' in Paris.) The number of the children 
is about 500, and the yearly income of the Hospital, 14,000/. The 
Girls' Dining Room contains *Coram's portrait by Hogarth. In 
the Committee Room are a number of pictures, chiefly painted 
about the middle of last century. They include the following : 
Hogarth, ♦March to Finchley, and Finding of Moses ; portraits by 
Ramsay, Reynolds, and Shaekleton ; views of the Foundling Hospital 
and St. George's Hospital by Wilson ; view of the Charterhouse by 
Gainsborough. Most of the pictures were presented to the institu- 
tion by the artists themselves. (The success with which the ex- 
hibition of these pictures was attended is said to have led to the 
first exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1760.) The Chapel is 
adorned with an altar-pieoe by West, representing Christ blessing 
little children ; the organ was a gift from Handel. Divine service, at 
which the children are led in singing by trained voices, is performed 
on Sundays at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. The Hospital is shown to visi- 
tors on Sundays, after morning service, and on Mondays from 10 to 4. 
The attendants are forbidden to accept gratuities, but a contribution 
to the funds of the institution is expected from the visitor on leaving. 
To the E. of Lincoln's Inn are Chancery Lane (p. 124) on the 
right (after which we are in the City), and Gray's Inn Lane (p. 127) 
on the left. Then Holbom Vitidwit , Newgate, etc. , for which see 
pp. 89, 90. 



81. Regent's Park. 

Zoohfienl Oarditni. Bnlunic fiardetu. Priinni 
Lord's Criekel C/ruunii, 




I 

^■^ Kqsent'i Park ( PI. R, 15, IG, 19, 20) was 1»id out during tM ■ 

^^^BHt ypnrs of the reigii of Goorse 111., and derives Ita umne fiom 

^^^Fthe then Prince Rogetit, atlerwardi Oeoige IV. It oooiipics Che Bite 

^^■•f an eatlieT parte tilled MaryUboae Park. The name Msirlebotic 

^^^ It eald to he s coTTuptioti of Mnry on Tybunt fMary-le-boanK), 

^ Tybuni lidiig i small hrook, coming fiom Kllbum and flowing into 

- the iniBinea. U eroBsod Oxford Street > lIMIe to the E. of the 

Muhle Arch and flowed tbiough 8t. jBmes'B Fiik, leaving jia maTlc 

itpon Brook Slrrct. Gcoivenor Sq.uBre, and notaliiy apon 'T|/6uni', 

that melmtbolT old place of execution tituated about tbc lower 

oomer of Krigewaie Koad. It has also ;;lvcn its name to Tyhurnia, 

the quarter of London aitaated to the N. nf Hyde Park. 

Ill the time of (Jneen Elijabelh. Marylobone Park was filled with 
deer and game. Under tlie Co nun on wealth the land was cleared of 
I Ae woods and used la paatiitage. Afterwards treea were again 
■ idanted, footpatha congtmcted, and a Urge artificial lake formed, 
ft" The Park, which ia one of the largeat in London, embraeea 472 
VMrea of ground, and eitenda from lorkOate, Mary lebone Hoad , to 
~ ; Hill. Within Its preelnctB are situated Beverai private 

ea, among which ia St. Duiiitaii's Villa with the clock aiid 
matie figures from the obnrch of Ht. DiinBtan'a in Fleet Street 
Pflee p. 123). The gardena of the ZooUigicai Society l^foanded by -Sic 
' Humphrey Davy and Sir Stamford Hafflea in 1826} occapy a largo 
apace In the N. part of the Park , which atao contains the i^ardena 
of the Botanical atLd ToxopholUc fArchrry) Societies. The Park is 
gnrrounded by a broad drive known is the Outer Circle. 

The **ZooIogical Gudens are boanded on the N. by the liegent'a 
Canal and interaeeted by the Outer Circle, vthicb here runs parallel 
with the canal. They are thua divided into two portiona, which, 
however, cOHimuninate with each other by moans of a funnel 
oonatructed under the drive. I'be principal entrance is in the Outer 
Cliole (^the Afuin Entrance \n the Plan") ; ingre«a may also be obtained 
fnm the Dread Walk, at the S.E. angle of the gardens (aee PI.. 
Boath Entrance'), or from Albert Koad, Primrose Hill, on the N. side 
of the ITanal f JVortf fnfrunce in the PUn). The Main Bntrance is 
about % H. from the Portland Boad Station of the Metropolitan 
Hallway, from which the S. Entrance la a little lesa remote, while 
both gatea are about a/lM. from the Chalk Finn Station of the Nortb- 
Westeni and North London Railways. The Bater Slr«i Station. 
(Hr.tTOpolltati) is aboat ^/( M. from the S. entrance , which is only 
SOOygs. from (i)onceater Road, where omnibufies from all parte el' 
i-oadon paee at frequent IntErvala. T\\e NotHi Enlvunee ia i/i M. 
flwjn Chalk Farm aiid^/^M. ttoio SI. John's Wond Roud *0*.e^TO> 
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politaii Railway), and is passed by Camden Town and Paddington om- 
nibuses. (Carriages are not permitted to drive along the Broad Walk.) 

The Zoological Gardens are open daily from 9 a.m. to sunset; 
admission la., on Mondays 6d. ; on Sundays only by order obtained 
from a member. The band of the Life Guards usually plays here 
on Saturdays at 4p.m. 

Many of the animals conceal themselves during the day in their 
holes and dens, under water, -or among the shrubbery ; the best time 
to visit them , accordingly , is at the feeding-hour , when even the 
lethargic caniivora are to be seen in a state of activity and ex- 
citement. The pelicans are fed at 2. 30, the otters at 3, the eagles 
at 3.30, the beasts of prey at 4, and the seals and sea-lions at 
4. 30 p.m. The snakes receive their weekly meal on Friday at 
3 p.m. 

Those who have not time to explore the Gardens thoroughly had 
better follow the route indicated on the plan by arrows , so as to 
see the most interesting animals in the shortest possible time, 
avoiding all unnecessary deviations. 

On entering from the Outer Circle (PI., North Efttranee), we 
turn to the right, and first reach the Western Aviary (PI. 1), which 
is 170 ft. long, and contains 200 different kinds of birds , chiefly 
from Australia, the Indian Archipelago, and South America. Then, 
passing the Cranes and Storks (PI. 2), we come, on the left, to 
the new — 

*Monkey House (PI. 3), which always attracts a crowd of amused 
spectators. The unpleasant odour is judiciously disguised by num- 
erous plants and flowers. 

We next return (to the right) to the Storks, Pheasants (PI. 2), 
and Emeus (PI. 4), by which we pass to the left, and then take 
another turning on the right leading to the Rodents (PI. 6), Swine 
(PI. 7), &nA Southern Ponds for Water Fowl (PI. 5 ; about 50 different 
kinQs). We then proceed to the left, along the other side of the 
Southern Ponds and past the Sheep Sheds (PI. 8), to the Seal Pond 
(PI. 9). Immediately beyond is the large new *Lion House (PI. 10), 
which is 230 ft. long and 70 ft. wide. In addition to its living 
occupants it contains a bust of Sir Stamford Raffles (d. 1826), the 
first president of the Zoological Society. 

We now retrace our steps, and pass along the open-air enclosures 
at the back of the Lion House to the Antelope and Zebra House 
(PI. 11). Issuing thence, we proceed straight on, past the Bear Pit 
(PI. 14), to the southern front of the dens formerly occupied by 
the lions and tigers, but now containing Hyenas, Bears, and 
Wolves (PI. 12 and 13). The terrace above affords a view of the 
bear-pit and the pond for the Polar Bears. We next turn to the 
right, and pass through the archway near the Camels (PI. 16^ 
Then, leaving the Clock Tower on tYie t\^V. wv^ VXsa 'Ea.^Vfc C^>* 
(PL 15) on the left, and passing moie Wale? Fo-wV VJ\^ '^ ^^* 
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left, and the Eastern Aviary (PI. 19) on the right, we reach the 
pavilion of the *Pelican8 (PI. 18). 

From the pelicans we retrace our steps to the vicinity of the 
Clock Tower, and bear to the left to the Pond with the Island 
. (PI. 20), which contains more water-fowl. By continuing to the 
left we reach the Owls' Cages (PI. 21) , where we turn and come 
back (to the right) round the shrubbery, and then again turn to the 
left. We thus reach the house containing the. Llamas (PI. 22 ; in 
front of the Owl Cages), which should not be approached too closely 
on ftceount of the unpleasant expectorating propensities of its in- 
mates ! A little farther on is the pond containing the Mandarin 
Ducks (PI. 23). Between the two, on our left, is the entrance to 
the tunnel , which we pass in the meantime. Opposite , on the 
right, are the Otters (PI. 24) and the Kites (PI. 25); to the N.E., 
on the left, lies the Winter Aviary (PI. 26), which is at present 
used as a Civet House. We now turn to the right and proceed 
to the south. 

We first reach, on the left, the Small Mammals (PI. 27; the 
house may be entered), on the right the Ducks (PI. 29); then, on 
the left, the Panda (PI. 28) and the Racoons (PI. 30), near which 
is the refreshment room (see below). Continuing in a straight 
direction past the Vultures (PI. 31), we reach the S. Entrance, which 
we leave on the left. Near the entrance is the new Deer House 
(PI. 32), behind which are the Cattle Sheds (PI. 33; containing, 
amongst other specimens , the cape buffalo and zebu). Opposite 
the Deer House are aviaries containing Pheasants and Peacocks 
(PI. 31, A). At this point we turn back and walk straight on, past 
the front of the Cattle Sheds , to the Three Island Pond (PI. 36), 
stocked with water- fowl, among which are specimens of the black- 
necked swan. The path leading first to the left and then to the right, 
passing (opposite) more Water Fowl (PI. 34, 35), leads to the 
* Fish- House (PI. 37), containing a fine collection of fish and small 
aquatic birds. The "^Refreshment Rooms (PI. 38, 39) here affonl 
a welcome opportunity for a rest. 

From the Refreshment Rooms we proceed towards the N.W. 

past the Eagles' Aviaries (PL 40), having on our left the Rails (PI. 

41), and pass through the tunnel leading into the N. section of the 

gardens. Here we first go straight on, across the canal-bridge, to the 

Northern Aviary (PL 42; for birds of prey) and the Tortoise House 

(PL 43), two recently erected buildings adjoining the new North 

Entrance. We then recross the bridge and turn to the left to the 

Reptile House (PL 44), where the largest serpents and lizards are 

kept (best seen at feeding-time, Friday, 3 p.m.). No. 45 in the 

plan , near the Reptile House , is a Lecture Room , adorned with 

water-colour sketches of animals. Beyond it are the Marsupials' 

^ou.ie (PI. 46X containing the great ant-e&tet , tlie Sloths' House 

(PL 47), and a Kangaroo She,d{9\. 4H). 0^^o»\le wfe %.wQ^«t Ktm- 
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gnroo Shed (PI. 49) and the Wombats' House (PI. 50). Here we 
turn to the right and pass the Brush Turkeys (PI. 51) and tho 
Markliore House (PI. 52) on the right, and a small Refreshment Stall 
(PI. 53) on the left. Opposite this stall is the Parrot House (T?\. 54). 
with its gaudy, harsh- voiced inmates, next to which is the new 
'^'Elephant and Rhinoceros House (PI. 56), containing the African 
and Asiatic varieties of these animals, and the Brazilian tapir. 

No. 57 contains deer belonging to the old world ; No. 59 is the 
Superintendent's Office. Proceeding in a straight direction, we reach 
ill succession the ^Hippopotamus (PI. 60 ), ^Giraffes (PL 61), Eland i* 
(Fl. 62), and Ostriches (PI. 63). Returning along the S. side of the 
liouses of the animals just mentioned, we reach, on the left, the 
(itizelles (PI. 64) and the Beavers (PI. 58), the latter, however, 
seldom showing themselves. A little way beyond the Beaver House 
we reach the Exit (PI. 66), which takes us into the Outer Cir4*le. 

Part of the southern portion of Regent's Park is occupied by the 
Botanic Gardens (PI. R, 20), which are circular in shape, and are 
enclosed by the drive called the Inner Circle. Large flower-shows 
take place here on three Wednesdays in May and June, which are 
largely attended by the fashionable world (tickets of admission sold 
at the gate). On other occasions the gardens are open daily (Sunda) s 
and "Wednesdays excepted) to anyone presenting an order of ad- 
mission given by a Fellow of the Botanical Society. To the S. 
of the Botanic Gardens, and separated from them by the Inner 
Circle , lies the Garden of the Toxopholite Society. 

On the E. side of the Park stands /9^ Katherine''s,/io9pitfil. with 
its chapel. This building was erected in substitution of one which 
formerly occupied the site of St. Katherine's Docks. The property 
was purchased by the Dock Company from the Hospital trustees 
for a very large sum, part of which was laid out in the construittioii 
of the new cluster of buildings in the Park. The Hospital was 
originally intended for the shelter and succour of *six poor bachelors 
and six poor spinsters' ; but the emoluments, like those of many 
London charities, are now enjoyed by others than those whom the 
donor had in view. The Income is about 7000^ a year. Several 
old monuments from the original hospital are preserved here. 

The summit of Frimrose Hill (PI. R, 14; 205 ft.), an eminence to 
the N. of Regent's Park, from which it is separated by the canal aiul 
a road, commands a very extensive view. On the E. and S., as far 
as the eye can reach, nothing is seen but the roofs and spires of 
the stupendous city of London, while on the N. the green hills of 
Hampstead and Hlghgate form the picturesque background of a 
landscape which contrasts pleasantly with the dingy buildings of 
the metropolis. At the S. base of the hill there is an opeu-aic 
gymnasium; a refreshment-room has also \iftftw or^^w^^. K'*'^f^'«s^- 
speaie Oak' was planted on the S. sloipe oi t\vft \v\\\ xwV^^A^ '^^^ '^^'^ 
teteentenary fielehration of the great AtamaW^t'^^^iVtxXv. 
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To the N.W. in Kinrhloy Ro»d, near thr SwIm rolUgeTli . 
/V«n (ViWeyi!, for tha ert>iuMioii of roinisteri of tlie ConBregKtioiiiil 
Body. Amoui; ils pait pTOfessois hsTS been some men of coil- 
sldenble note. It AOtitaiiii > good theolo^ul library. The build-' 
iiig was erentcd »bont 2B yeats ago in ilie midet of what » ' 
gieen flolde, >ud !■ admired foi tta style and pioportlons. 

Lord'i Oricket Orouid (PI. R, 1%; p. VTl, in St. John's Wo4 
lioad, to the W. of ItoKeiit'a Pnrk, is thronged with i large an 
brilliatit eiowd of Bpeotabin on the oecaaion of tlie prineipai nriokat 1 
mituhM, partionlatly when Cambridge la diapnting the palm of 
vietory with OntOti, or, better still, Eton with Harrow ; and it then 
pTesentB s chuacCeTlBtic and imposing spevtacle, whll^h the stranger 
■hoDid not fall to Bce. AdmlBaioii -on ordinary days Grf. ; dniing great 
itohei, which are always sdverttaed beforehand, fa. Tlio grouiidj 
IS purchased by the Marylebone Cricket Club tor a large anm, 
I piBveat It from lieing bnilt npon , and to eeenre it as their O' 
> puctiBiug ground. 
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22. Tbe BritiBh HnBentn. 

The nncleus of tlie i ow vsst contents of the **Britiih KofBom 
. W, 28 i 1I\ was formed by the library and collection of Sir Ham 
ne (A. 1753"], who in hii will offered them to the Stale fur the 
of 30,0Wf. (said to have been 30,0001. lese than their VBliiel. 
Aet of Parliajnent was at once passed for the aceeptaiioe of the 
r, and the collections, along with the Harleian M8U. aud tho 
CWoiilan Library, wore depoaited in Monlagut IJouie, wMoh wag 
ionght for the purpose. The preaetitstion by George 111. of a colleotion 
«f Egyptian antiquities in 1801 , and the porohase of the Townlej 
jlubles in 180Q and the Elgin Mirblea in 1816, made suob addJtiol)H 
to the orlgiiuil ooutents that a new wing had to be bnilc for their la- 
oeption. The Museum continued to increaae, and whea George iV. 
preaputed it in 1823 with the King's Library , ooHeeted by George 
in., old Montague House was felt to be now quite inadequate tOT 
its purpose, and a new bnilding, designed by 5ir Bobert Smirke and 
completed by Ma younger brotheT Sydtwy Smirke, was ereuted on 
Ita site between 1S23 and 1S52. The contents of the British Mu- 
seum are at preieut arranged in twelve aeotions, each under the 
special superintendence of an Dnder Librarian or Keeper. Tbe-ia 
aeotlons are as follows: Printed Booka, Manukulpts, Prints aiid*^ 

» Drawings, Maps And Flans, Orients A]Lt^^litleB, BrM^h and 
Medlfflval Antiquities and Ethnography. Greek and Boman AiiO- 
qulties, Coina and MedaU, Botany, Zoo^^y, Geo^gy, and Wiie- 
Mlogy. Wherever it is practicable, the names are attached to the 
different objects. For a thorough study of the collecriona the 
exeelleat otScia! I'ntfllogues src indispwia&blc ; for a hasty visit the 
/bJIowing lUreotioita may anfflce. — Tlia imu\\iat qI ■s\i\«ii% \(H.\w 
Miitj6b Muaeam la 1877 «m 699,6ii- 
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it optn In* on ftwj wHk-Aif rn_ m »■■. I4M. Ct 
r fin. ID, uxurdlne M l£c Huon; ub MdWij* h4 Salitt- 
»j lu Ihe middle of Jalj 11 Li opn lUI S p.a.. : 




r Tlie pBJMcu'iL rifABK, toworaa (S.)Gre»t ItuwoU Street, 
^'pnyectiiig wings and a portiwi in the oeiilro, is 370 ft. 
leuglli. Ill front it hsa an lonio ooloiiiiftde of 44 oolamn*. Tli« 
peiUment ibove the ForticB (PI. 11, whiuh is borne by 
eight eolUTuna, ia adorned with aculptures by Weiimncatt 
rigTit, ProgresBoftha Human Raoe; un the left, nllegoriuul Bgurw 
ofMathemnliei, the Dranm, Poetry, Music, ani^ttttiaWV^ovsi^l' 

Tile liNTHASCK J/ALL (Pi. 1\ VlUicJl ' '"""' "•^-— *'■ 

ail extension towards tlie N. 
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ing is embellished with encaustic painting. The statue of 8hak- 

speare on the right, at the entrance to the library, chiselled by 

Roubiliac, was presented by Garrick, the actor. The sitting figure 

is Sir Joseph Banks, by Chantrey. On the W. side of the hall is 

the principal staircase (PI. 3), ascending to the first floor. To the 

left of it, by the door leading into the sculpture room, is a statue 

of Mrs. Damer, the sculptress, by Westmacott, opposite which is 

a bust of Townley, by NoUekens. On the N. side of the hall the 

following Lyciau sculptures are at present arranged : 

To tlie right: Tomb of the Lycian satrap Piafa, with a pointed roof, 
surmounted by a ridge ^ the reliefs represent BeUerophon attacking the 
(Jhimeera. To the left is another large Lycian monument, behind which 
is a model, by Fellows, of the so-called Nereid Monnment, to which the 
other sculptiires in the hall belong. Doable frieze (aoophorus) of the 
Nereid Monument : the broader frieze bears the representatton of a battle 
of foot-soldiers, some of whom are clad in Asiatic dress, and a few horse- 
men ^ the narrower frieze represents the siege and surrender of a city. 
Eight Nereids, belonging to this monument, some of them much mutilated. 

From the Hall we first tuni to the right into the Libraryi and 

enter the room (PI. 4) which contains the collection of 20,240 vols. 

bequeathed to the Museum by Thomas OrenviUe. 

The two glass cases on the left contain a eullection of M)lock-books\ 
i.e. li(»oks printed from carved blocks of wood. Among them are several 
specimens of the Biblia Pauperum-, Defensorium inviolatse Virginitatifi 
beattP Mariee Virginis (1470)? Ars moriendi; Temptationes Demonis^ 
Hirabilia Romee ; some old German calendars, including that of Kegio- 
montnnus printed at Nuremberg in 1474, the earliest known; Planeten- 
l»«cli, or book of the planets (1470), etc. 

We next enter the hall containing the Mannscripti (PI. 51, the 
cases in which are filled with numerous interesting autographs and 

treasures of a kindred nature. 

Case I. (on the left, divided into 6 sections) contains autograph writ> 
ings of celebrated men, English and foreign, including Luther, Calvin, 
Melanchthon, Erasmus of Rotterdam; Archbishop Cranmer, Cardiaal 
Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, John Knox, Sir Walter Ralei^, Karl of Kssex, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Burghley, Earl of Leicester; Francis Bacon, 
Hampden, Prince Rupert of the Palatinate, Montrose, Lord Clarendon, 
William Penn, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Isaac Newton, Marlborough; 
Ariosto, Michael Angelo, Albert Dtirer, Rubens, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
Galileo, Descartes, Leibnitz^ Racine, Corneille, Muli^re, Desprdaux, 
Voltaire, Matthew Prior, Swift, Addison, Dryden, Itogarth; Pitt, Burke, 
Fox, Washington, Franklin, Byron, Wellington, and Nelson. 

Case II. is occupied with autographs of English and foreign Sovereigns : 
Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III., Henry VII., Henry VIII., Catharine 
of Arragon; Anne Boleyn, Edward VI., Jane Grey, Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary, Queen of Scots, .Tames I., Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles II., James II., William III., Queen Anne, James Stuart the Pre- 
tender, George I., George II., George III., Emperor Charles V., Francis II. 
of France, Philip II. of Spain, Catharine de' Medici, Henry IV., Gustnvus 
Adolplius, Louis XIV,, Peter the Great, Charles XII., Frederick the Great, 
Louis XVI., Catharine II. of Russia, Napoleon I. — We now go round 
tlic corner ^o — 

Case III. (adjoining the last case): Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 

JJuke of Alva, Lord Burghley, Queen Anne, Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, 

Hook, Kanty* Lavaterf Gay, Samuel Richardson, Southey, Shenstone, 

l^Avy, liulwer Lytton, and Dickens. Next \r «. caae containing a volume 

of the Codex AJexaadrinufi and the hoo\tR ol GftTveaV^ Mv«k. ^.^ci^xi^ ^^«.wt4- 

^og^ to the Syriac Version. Thi.s Syrian MS.. <toto \\vfe ^Wtvwx ^'t^^TV., 
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Egypt, was written at Amid in th« year of the Greeks 775, A.D. 464, and 
is believed to be the oldest dated MS. of any portion of the Bible now extant. 

We now retrace our steps to the door by which we entered, and 
begin our examination of the cases on the right side. The first five 
contain royal documents (charters, grants, etc.) from the 9th to the 
14th cent., including the original Magna Charta of King John (1215)^ 
documents of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, Ilonry II. , Henry I. , Kdward the 
Confessor, Canute the Dane^the Saxon King Edgar, etc. — Case VI. contains 
autograph writings of Robert Burns (Autobiography), Walter Scott (*Kenil- 
worth\), Torquato Tasso ('Torismondo') , Sterne, Locke, .lean Jacques 
Roiisseau, Pope, Milton, Samuel Johnson, Ben Jonson, and Lord Macaulay. 

In Case VII. are some texts of Scripture in the handwriting of Ed- 
ward VI. 5 the prayer-book of Lady Jane Grey; a book of prayers copied 
out by Queen Elizabeth; will of Mary, Queen of Scots; note-book of the 
Duke of Monmouth; original MSS. of Charles I., James I., and Fred- 
erick the Great. 

Then, exhibited separately : sketch of the battle of Aboukir by Nel- 
son; autograph of Edmund Spenser; list of troops drawn up by the 
Duke of Wellington before Waterloo; deed of sale of *Paradisc Lost", 
with MiIton''s signature ; deed of mortgage, dated 1612, with Shakspeare''s 
autograph. 

Next come two cases, one with a copy of the Koran, the other with 
a copy of the Vulgate. The Centre Table-Case in the middle of the room 
is occupied l)y Sanscrit, Pali, Cingalese, Arabian, Persian, and other 
oriental MSS., some of which are of enormous value. The South Table- 
Case, on the right, contains books bound in metal, ivory, and leather. 
Among them arc the following: Latin psalm-book of 1140, behmging t<» 
the Countess of Anjou, in a very handsome binding ; the (Gospels, belong- 
ing to Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, originally prepared for St. Cuth- 
bert (700)i binding modem; Gospels from the Monastery of St. Maximin 
at Treves (12th cent.); Latin psaltery, executed in England at the begin- 
ning of the 14th century. 

The North Table-Case, <m the left, is assigned to ancient illuminated 
MSS. of the Gospels, psalters, and hours. Frames fixed against the 
wainscot in the N.E. and N.W. comers of the room contain various histor- 
ical deeds and papyri. In the middle of the room, towards the exit, arc 
two glass cases with impressions of various seals. The one on the left 
contains the Great Seals of the British sovereigns; that on the pght 
baronial and ecclesiastical seals. 

The Mannscript Room is adjoined on the N. by the King's 
Library (PI. 6), a collection of 80,000 vols, made by George III. 
and presented to the nation by George lY., and arranged in a hall 
built expressly for the purpose, which extends along the whole 
breadth of the building. The collection is remarkable for the beauty 
and rarity of the works contained in it. Changes in the arrange- 
ments are not unfirequent. 

Twelve caqes ranged along the sides of the hall, and numbered III. 
to XIV.. contain typographical specimens in illustration of the history 
of printing, in chronological order. Cases III. and IV. on the left, are oc- 
cupied by the earliest German printed books, including the Mazarin Bible, 
the first printed Bible, printed by Gutenberg and Fust (Mayence. 1455) ; the 
first psalter, printed on parchment in 1459 by Fust and ScholTcr; Bible 
printed by Fust and SchoBffer in 1462 (the first printed book bearing a 
date); Cicero de OfAciis, of date 1465; Latin Bible, printed at Bamberg 
in 1460) Steinhcewers German Chronicle (TJlih, 1473). Case V. contains 
early German and Dutch books (Decrettun Gratiani, printed at Strnssburg 
by Eggesteyn in 1471). ^ 

Case Vl. contains examples of ItaUan \>,'v^'>%^«»V^^ • "V^nn ^ NjvvsJwii^^ ^'^ 
Uome in 14C9 by Schweinheim and Pannarli., oxk. vvA\\3iv\vs^«6.VtvtOtt.<^"^^^\^ 
JiiOS}i LtteUntiuBj printed at Subiaco \>^ SOav?ft\iiVv^\m viv^^^\v\i».^v»- ^ 
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IWfii (lleef.i, TiiiouiBBK UHeslloMi (Hnme, 1*B8); (he flrilf 
or Diau (Puliina, 1172)i Vi^U, br Aldua iVenioe. IGOIU 
ItSOj; Tmeltoi, by Dn Spin <Veotce. l4Sfl); Cluru: Spislol 
on vellnis (Teiiict, 1469) « ()vld (BiJneu lt7l). 

C*9E VU, cmUtnii lUlian mi Yreaei prlnllne : Vklliir 
IteH (VsrDDB, 1*73) I Le Uvre dB Bo; Uodiu et de )a Boyns 
bery, ltlWl5 fisrmllius, Lllwi upisluUram |P«rii, liTDl. 1) 

Story Vlt. rSria' 1498^ ' ""'" " ' '*"' '"'^' 

In Oaik VIII. uitipiwlmeDii>fihi«]iiih printini: TittOi 

book printed iD^lind) ; Si. Bnuyentiir*, SpeDiiiani tIiw'uI 
OK nllum hy Caxl»n in liS»; Pnyer-baak, prtnled liv Cb 
KdwIeilD UflOluaiqau)) IfaE flrti piinled editiim of Chs 
Iniry Tulgs, by (lutun in llTSi tht Hnt Eneliili BdltloB 
Ciltun, 1481l Terendt, prinlfd at Lundim by PynB..ii li 



Eroc HiiiDiitlui Willi Hifji 'if Biiiieiuia)>, Had jirinled u MorembtTg by 
liviMpereer ii UXri; Pel»rDli , on VBUam. prinMd by Aldni (Venlca, 
tHH}, once ths properl)' af IsibuDii Gunuga, CuuDlsst uCUtaiaM Dimls, 
printed in IBHS, almi by Aldoa at Venice, snd Lhe Unt buuk irtilik hare 
Hh uebnr, the dlstlnfuliblni mull of llie Aldine PniiiL Hiirsce, flrit 
adltlaa,troi<>llteAldin<ipnMrVeBlDe.lOU[|; BoiintiB«, LaTounin^ilann, 
Hmme, IHK; lUe rnat iif printing tbtb bandsnme work wu iaa,U)Ofr. or 

■Haul eoooi.v 

Roclid, nrlaled by Bjitdult IVunlcu, 1482); Hanlil, Aldiu <Veni«. ISOOl 
SuceauciD, Vsrard IPaiii, 1493)i BmvUries, mistals, and liQiut; Ylrtit, 
vrlnled l» AldD* on vellum (lOOll) Aulna OeDlae, Hiki» Altlde, iin 
vellDiB (riarMu, l&ia). 

Cabe XI. CDuUlu uruFka tDuitiaUd wllA wuod-uuts and eDgravinea. 
Bettlui, BlUoBlBBanctadi tlio(Flureneg. U77l, the dnt book witb coprer 
iunvlngi; Aiiosto iLundou, iBSl\ wlttaengravlDBS; Bmik of tba Pusioa 
tWlllenherg. 19311, UlaatraUd hy Cruiaclii old playlae Darde [Amauu, 
SBrembeni, iaH8)i first editian .if ti.ilbeiB'a Uanue iif Oealb tLyaae, 
jeSih BreTdeBbach'* Juurne}' ioUieUDly l,aDdl.Uay<)acB,14Mj. iUiutratdd. 

CiiK XII. canUinB bnalis belriDe Ibe sutnerapha iit the authora or 
■H)y Dnoenit WlHenbcrt Bible of 1MI, with Lnlber^ algulnre) mH ■ 
Mnpbs <ir Catvla, Lord Ba>:ua, JfdHEbAim. HlchaEl ADgiilo, Taiao, Mki^H 
Joniun, DuttiarUe Parr. Theiu i« a-lau a eulIaiitltiB uf bruadridea, laclMb^H 
lag Lnlher'a 86 Tbojea agaiait Iho Indulgence ut 1617. ^^^B 

Oabk SlII. ig aaalgned tn lypogrsplikBl and literary enrioaiHear QaUtf'^H 
BUiabalb'a pmyer-book; Bilotalue biavlaiy Ikusginaiog uf IBIh oeM.>| ^ 
Ruraee. printed Id mleroacDpli' lyiie rDlddt, Paris. IffiSJi the llral edltlos 
ut the Book of Cammon Prayer (1049); flrst edlttani of aeveni .<f 8h>V- 
aiieare'a warha; Dhi of OenaateH, MIlh>n. Defne. and manf othera. 

Cabs XIV, U Blledwllh heuod boukg, many of whteh are Ib their 
DtIi;lBaJ baudaome blndlDga, 

Tbe fonr glasa ciwea and eight atuda, which occupy the middle Dt 

,„ ^g„j collection 4>f enjraTlnga of IbeXlnKiand Qaeene 



exhibited some One example! by the 
Ing of Bngrayed alWer platee. anlHfiot 
- Other gissa eases haye reoenlly beea 



^ OKBled here euntaiolng porlliiBH tif the HtnilrriBn Bri/iietl , IncludiBii 
tratfr-cu/uur drairiDga by W. J. Mueller. Turner. David Cm. Uirtin, and 
CtotlHIo i a Herfes o/orlrfnal EnKliah lnaa«\i tiom Vnt Mme uf Edrrard IV. 
*o Ihat Of Ihf CommonwealUi : and eleKtmtyvei a\ ^fimim w4 QTWk 
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At the end of the King's Librar)' is a staircase {V\. 7\ leading 
to the zoological collection. In the meantime, however, we retrace 
our steps to the entrance hall, and pass out of it, to the left . into 
the *Seiilptiire OaUery. The first room we enter is the — 

Baaaa 0allery (PI. 8j. On tlie left side are Roman antiquiti<.><i foiiuil 
in England. The first funr cimipartmenkt beluw tlie windows contain 
rough-hewn sarcophagi, while by the intervening pilasters arc specinu-us 
of old Irish characters (Oghamsj. Above, on the wall.<) to the ri^iht uiid 
left, an: fragments of Roman mo.«aic pavements, di.ocovered in Kuglaud. On 
the right (N.j side of the room is ranged a collection of Roman portrait luisl.s 
and statnes (the namhering begins at the W. end of the gallery): I. Hu.'^t 
of Cornelius Lentulus Harcellinus, Proprwtor of Cyrene 5 2. Jnlius Cusar^ 
3. The youthful Augustus; 4. Augustus; 5. Tiberius; 7. Drusnsi; i). Statue 
of a Roman consul wearing the toga; IL. ITero; 12. Otho; 14. I)oniitia(?); 
15. Trajan fof Ghreek marble); 17, 18. Hadrian; 20. Antinous, favouriti' «>f 
Hadrian; 21. Julia Sabina, Hadrian''s consort; 19. Statue of Hadrian (lo^s 
and arms restored); ^. Antoninus Pius; 25, 26, 27. 31aruus Aurelius; 
28. Faustina, his spouse; 30. Lucius Varus; 34. Crispiua. conHitrt «if Corn- 
modus; 36. Pertinax; 3G. Septimius Severus; 37. Caracalla; 31. I.owt^r 
half of a statue of Lucius Verus, from Ephesus; then on a shelf alMivc, 
near the W. end, 55 and 56. Demosthenes; 58. Epicurus; 77. Olynipian; 
78-80. Heads of Roman children. — In the centre of the iloor: \^\. Head 
of a barbarian (perliaps Arminius?); ^45. E(}uestrian statue, re pro seating 
Caligula; 46. Torso of the statue of a Roman emperor; Two .>turc«>phat>.i 
with alto-reliefs, the one representing a warri(»r leaving his lioi'ue . the 
other the labours of Hercules. — We next reach the — 

Firat Graeco-Boman Boom (PI. 9). This and the two foUowin^i: rooms 
contain sculptures, executed in Italy, but chiefly by Greek artists or from 
Greek modeLs; also perhaps a few Greek originals. 

L. : 109. Satyr playing with the infant Bacchus (from the Palazzo Kar- 
nese at Rome); li(). Youthful Bacchus (from Cyrene); Hi. Head oi .luuo; 
112. SUtue of I)ia^a; 113. Bust of Diana; "^lU. Apollo Citharuedus (replica 
of the statue in the Capitol at Rome); IIG. Statue of Venus; 1L7. Ilust 
of Homer; *118. Dancing Satyr (from the Palazzo Rondinini at Rome); 1 19. 
Bust of HesiQd(?)i 121. Torso of a boy (Hvpnos, the god of sleep?); 122. 
Head of Jupiter; 123. Head of Athena; 124. Jupiter; 10. Athena (the 
eyes, which were of coloured stone, are wanting); 127. Sitting llnure 
of Hades, with the attributes of Zeus; 128. Bust of Athena (the bronze 
helmet and drapery are modern); 13l>. Statue <)f the triple-bodied Hecate; 
131. Bust of Jupiter Serapis; 132. Statue of Apollo; 133. Ceres as Isis 
(time of Hadrian); 134. Heroic ligure (limbs restored). — In the centre 
of the gallery is a *Greek cratera from the Villa of Hadrian, round the 
upper part of which are reliefs of Satyrs making wine. 

Second Ghrfleoo-Boman Boom (PI. 10). In the recess on the left : '13({. TIu' 
Townley Venus, found at Ostia; opposite, *135. Discobolus or the '(juoil- 
thrower' (ancient copy of the statue by Myron). The corners are occupit"d 
by four heads: *137. Dione(?); 138. Apollo Giustiniani (late llomanesque 
replica of the head of the Apollo Belvedere); 139. Bearded head (of a 
Macedonian king?); *140. Youthful Dionysos (probably a Greek original). 

Third Graco-BoBian Boom (PI. 11). ()n the right (N.) side: -141. Colos- 
sal head of Hercules; 143. Sleeping Cupid, with the attributes of Hercules; 
144. Hercules subduing the Cerynsean stag (archaic relief); 145, 14U. Cu- 
pid bending his bow; 147. Relief of a youth holding a horse; 148. Endy- 
mlon asleep; *149. Female bust (Clvtie?), perhaps of a Roman empress; 
IflO, Head of a wounded Amazon ; ^151. Head of hero (Greek original), 
restored by Flaxman; *155. Statue of the Aluse Thalia, from Ostia; 15?. 
Relief uf Nessus and Deganira(?); 156, 158. Heads of Muse.s; 159. Apo- 
theosis of Homer, relief with the name of the sculptor., Arc\\ft\i^>\s. vA 
Vrfaae (found at BoviUcB, of the lime of T\\ierVvi&Ns \SK^. >^«^^^ ^^"^ ^""^^xv 
la Asiatic costume ; Wi. Bust of uttkuown vttavjtvs ^^^•^^?^\iT.^CS.'at«v»^ 
MstuBte, rvttond tut I'ari.s ; llj3. Miihvas BacvVfii*:^^^^* >»• X»>m\ -, v\>o. sv 
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devoured by his dogs (from Lan avium); 166. Head of Venus; 167. Her- 
maphrodite. — West side; 169. Relief, Victory nacrificing to Apollo; 
*171. Mercury; 172. Torso of Venus. — South side: 174, Pan; 175. Pan 
reposing; 176. Belief, Bacchus visiting Icarius; 177. Midas (?); 178. Satyr 
resting (freely restored) ; 179. Part of a Bacchib Thiasus ; 180. H!ead of a 
Bacchante; 181, 183, 184. Satyrs; 186. Venus (from Ostia); 186. Part of a 
grouj) of two boys quarrelling at play ; 187. Head of Atys ; 1^, 190. Fauns ; 
189. Bacchus and Ampelos; 191. Relief of Ariadne (? Penelope, from 
Cumw); 193. Youthful Bacchus; 194. Torso of Venus; 195. Bacchic relief 
with two sitting satyrs; 196. Girl playing with astragali; 198. Ariadne 
with the panther; 199. Head of youthful Hercules; 201. Eros asleep; 
200. Relief representingApollo, Latona, and Diana, with Uiree worshippers ; 
202. Head of Venus; 204. Head of youthful Hercules. 

The door ou the right leads into the Lyclaii Saloon ; the stair- 
case at the extreme end (PI. 12) descends to the — 

Oraeco-Boman Basement Boom, which contains Greek and Roman 
sculptures of various kinds: sarcophagi, reliefs, vases, fountain basins, 
candelabra, table supports, animals, etc. The floor is decorated with a 
mosaic from a Roman villa at Halicarnassus, ^ft. long and 13 V2 ft. broad, 
at the upper end of which is represented Amphi trite with two Tritons. On 
the E. wall is a mosaic from Carthage of a colossal head of IT^eptune. 
Adjacent are two sacrificial groups in marble, and a relief of two gladia- 
tors struggling with a bull. — The annex formed by the Lycian Basement 
Boom contains mosaics, sculptures, and miscellaneous objects. — The door 
on the right in the Third Grseco-Roman room leads into the — 

Archaic Boom (PI. 13), which chiefly contains archaic remains from 
Asia Minor. To the left: Head of Mercury from Tivoli; *Apollo, a cele- 
brated archaic work from the Choiseul-Gouffier collection. In the centre : 
'^Reliefs from the ''Harpy Totnb^ at Xanthus (at the sides sacrificial scenes ; 
at the ends forms like sirens, bearing away small figures intended to re- 
present departed souls , whose gestures indicate that they are trying to 
propitiate their captors and pain their compassion). Upper portion of a 
monument with tlie inscription Merewe, with a relief of Bellerophon 
slaying the ChimsBra ; at the top, behind, Banquet, and Coronation of an 
athlete. Ten sitting figures, a lion, and a sphynx, of very early date 
(^-520 B.C.), which once formed part of the Sacred Way leading to the 
Temple of Apollo at Branchidce. Several sepulchral cists from Chiusi. 
To the right: *Etru8Can terracotta sarcophagus, with two painted figures 
in a recumbent posture, found at Cervetri. 

The Greek iuite-Boom (PI. 14), a small chamber to the N., contains, 
on the right, a sitting figure of Demeter (Ceres), two swine (sacred to 
Proserpine), ^nd other scidptures. found in 1858 at the Temple of the Infer- 
nal Deities at Cnidus; on the left, a female statue from the temple of 
Ceres at Cnidus. a head (eyes of enamel lost), and a discus with relief 
of Ap«)llo and Artemis slaying the children of Mobe. Then comes the — 

^''Mansoleum Boom (PI. 15), containing remains from the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus^ discovered by Newton in 1857. This celebrated mon- 
ument (whence the modem generic term 'mausoleum'' is derived) was 
erected by Artemisia in B.C. 352, in honour of her husband Mausolus, 
King of Caria. The tomb stood upon a lofty basement, and was sur- 
rounded by 36 Ionic columns. Above it was a pyramid rising in steps 
(24 in number), surmounted by a colossal statue of Mausolus. The 
monument was in all about 140 ft. in height, and was embellished by a 
number of statues, lions, and other pieces of sculpture. Among the re- 
mains of it preserved in the British Museum are the following. On the 
left : a wheel from the chariot of Mausolus, restored in harmony with the 
fragments that have been found; fore and hind quarters of one of the 
colossal horses attached to the chariot of Mausolus ; a female figure found 
under the ruins of the pyramid ; *statue of Mausolus , restored from 65 
fragments, ^ear it is a head of iEsculapius from Melos. On the left 
*r«77 Jg A frieze (zoophorus) from the HawaoVeTim., Tft^Tfe%«Ti\.Vu^ \,\ve contest 
*ff the Greeks with the Amazonn. AmoB% olYiet tT«.?,m«ii\.% V% *. W\«i.^., \\i. 
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bad preservation. rei>resenting races and the battle of the Greeks with 
the Centaurs. On the ri^ht side of the r«>iim: head of .Uexander the Great 
fniin Alexandria; female torso^ ei;:ht li<»n.«; fragment of au equestrian 
ii|!iire in Persian garb ; part «'f a eolussal ram. The r<.M.nn als«t contains a 
cast of a meti>pe. the San God in his chariot. fn>m the Doric (t- mple of 
Ilium Novum, presented by Dr. Schliemaun in 187*2 (on the left wall); 
a numlier of marbles from the Temple of Athene Polias at Priene, 
including the dedication of the Temple by Alexander, a cul.>s:(al arm, 
hand, foot, and female head, and a draped female torso. 

We next reach the — 

**£lgm Boom (PI. 16), containing the famous Efgin Marbles. 
being the remains of the sculptures executed by Phidias to adorn 
the Parthenon at Athens, and considered the finest specimens of 
the plastic art in existence. They were brought from Athens in 
1801-3 by Lord Elgin, at that time British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople , at a cost of TO.OOOi., and sold to the English Govern- 
ment in 1816 for half that sum. The Parthenon, the Temple of 
Pallas Athena on the Acropolis of Athens, was built by Ictinos, 
about B.C. 440, in the time of Pericles, the golden age of Athens 
and of Hellenic art. It was iu the Doric order of architecture, and 
occupied the site of an earlier temple of Athena, which had been 
destroyed in the Persian war. It vas adorned with sculptures 
under the supervision of Phidias. A statue of Athena , formed of 
gold and ivory , stood iu the interior of the cella. The sculptures 
preserved here consist of the frieze round the exterior of the cella, 
15 metop», and the relics of the two pediments, unfortunately in very 
imperfect preservation. The figures of the deities represented are 
most nobly conceived, admirably executed, and beautifully draped. 

On entering the room« we perceive on our left a model of the Par- 
thenon , in the state in which it was left after its bombardment by the 
Venetian General Xorosinl in 1687. Then follow the remains of the E. 
Peuimkxt, rcpre«eiitiD| the Birth of Athena, who, according to Greek 
mythology, issued in full armour from the head of Zeus. 

In the left angle of the tympanum we observe two arms and a mutil- 
ated human head, in front of which are two spirited horses'* heads, al^o 
considerably damaged. These are considered to represent a group of 
Helios , the god of the rising sun , ascending in his chariot from tlie 
depths of the ocean, his outstretched arms grasping the reins of his 
steeds. Next comes Theseus (or Hercules?), who. leaning in a half re- 
cumbent posture on a rock covered with a lion''s hide, seems t > be greet- 
ing the ascending orb of day. This figure, the only one on which the 
head remains, is among the best preserved in the two pediments. Next 
to Theseus is a group of two sitting female figures in long drapery, who 
turn with an appearance of lively interest towards the central gr«)up — 
perhaps the Attic Hours, Thallo and Auxo (or Ceres and Proserpine?). 
Then comes the erect female figure of Iris, messenger i.f the gods, 
whose waving robes betoken rapid motion; the upper part of her body 
is turned towards the central group, and she seems to have barely wait- 
ed for the birth of the Goddess before starting to communicate the glad 
tidings to the inhabitants of earth. 

The central group, which proba])ly represented Minerva surrounded by 
the gods, is entirely wanting. The space occupied by it, indicated here by 
an opening in the middle of the sculptures, must have measured 33-40 ft. 
ia b.'iigth. 

Next comes, on the right, a torso oi 'VIcIot^ . 'tXievi ^ wv?^vt '^^^ ' 
two sitting female forms , in the lap of one v>l vjYiVOa. T^<sV\Ti<i.'^ is. NXsecS 

Baedeker, London. 2nd Edit. V^ 
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male, probably representing Aglauros, Herse, and Pandroflos, the three 
daughters of Cecrops (or perhaps the three Fates). Adjacent, in the angle of 
the tympanum, the .torso of Selene (the goddess of the moon), as a charioteer, 
and by her aide the head of one of her coursers. This portion of the frieze 
is thought to have shown the Moon sinking into the sea at the approach 
of Day. The horse's head is in good preservation. 

We next reach, on the left side of the room, the capital of a Doric 
column from the Propyleeum, the magnificent entrance to the Acropolis; 
sitting figure of Dionysos from the Choragic Monument of Thrasyllos at 
Athens; figure of a boy (Eros) from the Acropolis. 

The remains of the West Pkdiment are on the opposite side of 
the room. They are by no means so well preserved as those from the 
East Pediment, and we can only form an idea of their meaning and 
connection from a drawing executed by the French painter Carrey in 
1674, which contains several groups that are now wanting. The sub- 
ject of the sculptures is the Strife of Minerva and Neptune for the soil 
of Athens. By a stroke of his trident Neptune caused a salt-spring to 
gush forth from the soil, but his gift was outdone by that of Minerva, 
who produced the olive-tree, and was adjudged the possession of the city. 
The moment chosen for representation is that, after the decision of the 
contest, when the two deities part from each other in anger. In the left 
angle we observe the torso of a recumbent male figure, probably the 
river god Cephissus. Next to it is a cast of a group of two figures (the 
original is in Athens), supposed to be Hercules and Hebe ; the male figure 
is in a semi-recumbent posture, propped upon his left arm, the female 
kneeling beside him has her right arm round his neck. Next, the torso of a 
man, perhaps Cecrops, the first King of Attica. The relics of the central 
group are exceedingly scanty. Of Minerva only the upper part of the 
head, the right shoulder with part of the armour, and a piece of the 
eegis are preserved. The eyes, which were made of coloured gems, are 
lost. The cheeks, on close examination, still show traces of painting. 
A much mutilated torso, consisting of the shoulders alone, is all that re- 
mains of the rival deity, Neptune. The proportions of these two statues, 
which, as the central figures, occupied the highest part of the tympanum, 
are on a much larger scale than those of the others. 

Next comes a female torso, perhaps Amphitrite; then the lower part 
of a sitting female form, probably Latona; then the cast of a semi-recum- 
bent male figure, perhaps the river god llissus. Lastly, at the end of the 
tympanum, is the torso of a recumbent female form, supposed to represent 
the nymph Callirrhoe. 

The next object reached on the right side of the gallery is the capi- 
tal of a Doric column from the Parthenon. Then comes a plaster cast 
of a marble seat from the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens , designed for 
the High Priest of Dionysos, opposite which is one used by one of 
the ten Strategi; by the door, '*327a. Torso of i£sculapius, found at 
Epidaurus. 

Around the whole of the hall , at a height of about 4 Vz ft. from the 

ground, we observe the **Fbieze (about 175 yds. long), which ran round 

the outside of the cella (or inner sanctuary) in the colonnade enclosing 

the Parthenon. It forms a connected whole, and represents, chiefly in 

very low relief, the festive procession which ascended to the Acropolis 

at the end of the Panatheneca, for the purpose of presenting to the 

Goddess a peplos, or robe, woven and embroidered by Athenian virgins. 

The priests with sacrificial bulls and horses , the virgins, the warriors 

on horseback, on foot, and in chariots, and the tlironging worshippers 

of all kinds are executed with admirable taste and skill. The slabs are 

arranged as far as possible in their original order, the points of the 

compass being indicated above them. 'On the east side, the side of 

entrance, Phidias arranged an august assembly of the gods, in whose 

presence the peplos is delivered to the guardians of the temple (slabs 

numbered 17-24). These are attended by officials and heralds, followed 

ojr traina of noble Attic maidens. The pTace5^?.\0Tv \?\ cviwVvKWftd along the 

north and /touth sides, proceeding in \>«V\v lov^wiift VXvft fewVcvcv?.*: >^wv:\i.., 
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u<; though on the west side it had been divided into two. Bnlln an<] 
Ijunt)? for sacrifice follow' with their leaderfl, interapersed with groupit ttf 
men and women ^ some bearing giftfl in basketA and beautiful vemel^ on 
their .shoulders. To these are added players on the lute and cithern, who 
march in front of a train of men and chariots, probably the victors in 
tlie contests. The procession is terminated on tiie two long sides by 
Athenian youths on horseback, and on the west side we find others still 
engaged in preparations, in bridling, restraining, and mounting horses'. — 
Liibke^ JIistoi*y of Sculpture. — Most of the pieces of this frieze are but 
slightly damaged, while some of them are perfectly preserved. A few 
of the slabs are merely casts of portions of the frieze at Paris and 
Athens. 

Above the frieze on the W. wall of the room are 15 *Metop« and 
a cast of another from the Parthenon, being the sculptures which filled 
the intervals between the triglyphs of the external frieze. They repre- 
sent the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithee , and are executed in much 
higher relief than the sculptures of the inner frieze^ some of the figures 
are almost entirely detached , being connected with the background or 
the adjoining figures at a few isolated points only. 

On the E. wall are plaster casts from the external frieze of the Temple 
of Theseus at Athens, representing battle-scenes, partly of the contests of 
the Greeks with the Centaurs, and three metopse from the same temple 
with sculptures of the feats of Theseus. Also casts of four groups from 
the lower frieze of the Temple of Nike Apteros (Wingless Victory) at 
Athens, representing five figures of Victory, two of which are leading an 
ox to the sacrifice. Then, at the sides of the door leading into the Hellenic 
Room, four genuine *Marble Fragments from the upper frieze of the same 
temple, representing Athenian warriors fighting with Persians and other 
enemies in Greek costume. 

The Elgin Room also contains a great number of sculptural 
and architectural fragments, and plaster casts of objects of Attic 
art, which possess little interest for the ordinary visitor. 

At the N. end of the E. side of the room is one of the beautiful 
*Canephor{B from the Erechtheum ; near it an Ionic column from 
the same building, and a colossal owl. 

The hall adjoining the Elgin Room on the N., and recently 
opened, contains remains of the famous Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, the fruits of the recent English excavations ; fragments 
of columns, cornices, capitals, and bases; lowest drum of a 
sculptured column with life-size mi^fpi of Heimes, Yictoria, and a 
warrior; a colossal lion from an emtttence at Cnidus, originally 
surmounting a pyramidal Doric monumfent, which was perhaps 
erected in commemoration of the naval victory of Conon , the 
Athenian, over the Spartans in B. C. 394. Behind stands a model 
of the Acropolis at Athens. 

We now pass through the door in the centre of the E. side, and 
enter the — 

Hellenic Boom (PI. 17), which contains marble sculptures from 
every part of Greece and the Grecian colonies except Athens and 

Attic settlements, and also plaster casts. 

The bust to the right of the door is ^Jschines , that on the left an 
unknown philosopher. On the pedestals at the sides arc four Etruscan 
cinerary urns from Chiusi (two on each side) , wilK T\i\\vi^^ v\\ Xwv^Vjwvv^-, 
flute-plavers, etc. ; archaic female torso (r\\»A\tV, \3\a^vYavow^*. ^'^^'^^^^'^ x'w' 
ee\ebTBted work of PoJvcletns (leftV, two oIYvct ».\\\\«^Vfe9^ ^^Ix"^ "^ ^ '^ 
torso of a heroic figure , found at Elcea. To Wvg t\?\vV ^^^ ^^^^ ^^• 
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herme of Mercury of an early date; Triton, a mutilated alto-relievo 
figure, from Delos; adjacent, Mercury in an early style 5 heads of 
Bacchus •, on the left, herme of Pericles. Around the room runs the *Frieze 
(if the Temple of Apollo Epicurius at Bassai, near Phigalia, representing 
the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithse and the battle of the Greeks 
and Amazons (B. C. 430). 

Above the frieze, on the wall, are plaster casts from the pediments of 
the Temple of Athena at ^gina, the originals of which are at Himich. 
The group from the western pediment (on the N. wall, t« the left) depicts 
the contest of the Greeks and Trojans over the body of Patroclus; 
the group from the eastern pediment (to the right), a scene from the 
campaign of the ^ginetans against Troy. On the W, wall are four plaster 
ca£!ts of reliefs on the metopee of the central Temple of Selinus in 
Sicily , dating from B.C. 550. Lower down, round the walls, are ranged 
sculptural and architectural remains, among which may be noticed the 
fragment of a recumbent satyr at the entrance door, and the "^head of a 
youth with a fillet. 

We next reach the Assyrian and Egyptian collections, which, 
next to the Elgin Room, are the most important parts of the British 
Museum. The ^Assyrian Gallery consists of three long narrow 
rooms, called the Kouyunjik Gallery (PI. 18"), the Nimroud Central 
Saloon {V\. 19), and the Nimroud Gallery (PI. 20"); of the Assyrian 
Transept (PI. 24), adjoining the last of these three ; and of the 
Assyrian Basement Room (PI. 23). Its contents are chiefly the 
yield of the excavations of Mr. (now Sir II. A.) Layardin 1847-50 at 
Kouyunjik, the ancient Nineveh, and at Nimroud, the Biblical Calah, 
but include the collection made by Mr. George Smith in Meso- 
potamia, as well as contributions from other sources. With a view 
to examine these interesting remains In chronological order, we 
pass through the N. door of the Central Saloon, and begin with the — 

Koaynnjik Gallery (PI. 18). The bas-reliefs contained in this 

room date from B.C. 721-625, and belonged to the royal palace 

of Sennacherib (d. B.C. 710) at Nineveh, afterwards occupied by 

Sennacherib's grandson, Assurbanipal or Sardanapalus. The older 

reliefs , dating from the time of Sennacherib , are executed in 

alabaster, the others in hard, light-grey limestone. 

We begin our examination to the left of the entrance. No. 2. Galley 
with two banks of oars; 4r8. Row of fragments (upper part damaged), 
representing Sennacherib's advance against Babylon; 15-17. Return from 
battle with captives and spoil; 18-19. Procession of warriors; 20-29. Siege 
of a fortified town (on slab No. 25 is the city itself, while 27-29 repre- 
sent the triumph of the victors). *No8. 34-43. Series of large reliefs, 
which decorcited the walls of a long passage between the palace and 
the Tigris; on one side, descending the slope, are 14 horses, held by 
attendants; on the other, ascending, servants with dishes for a feast. 
The figures, rather under life-size, are beautifully designed. No. 44. 
Monumental tablet; 45-50. Triumph of Sardanapalus over the Elamites 
(in limestone, well preserved). Nos. 51-52. Removal of a winged bull on a 
sledge by means of wooden rollers and levers; to the right, construction 
of a lofty embankment. Nos. 53-56. Similar scenes in better preservation ; 
57-59. Sennacherib besieging a city situated on a river (quaintly repre- 
sented), and receiving the spoil and prisoners; 60. Figure with tlie head 
oi' a Ji'on, bearing a knife in the right hand, which is held up. In the 
middJo of the ball ia a white limestone obelisk, found by Mr. Rassam, and 
aear It the upper part of another. The iive^\a&a tSba^* «,ati\».\w smaller 
ohjectff, such as se&la, cut stones, cyUndrit&l \«T\W\k% toV\a , iT^%TaKu\» ^1 
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cuneiform characterA, necklaces, bracelets, statuettes, iron and hron/c 
ornaments, etc. — We now enter the — 

Nimroud Central Saloon (PI. 19), containing the sculptures 
(dating from B.C. 880-630), discovered by Mr. Layard at Nimroud, 
on the Tigris, situated about 18 M. below Nineveh. They are from 
the palace built by Esarhaddon, the successor of Sennacherib, but 
some of them are of a much earlier date than that monarch, who 
used the fragments of older buildings in the construction of his re- 
sidence. The reliefs on the left are from a Temple of the God 
of War. 

We begin to the left of the entrance from the Kouyunjik Gallery. 
Large relief, representing the evacuation of a conquered city ^ below, the 
triumphal procession of a ' king in his war-chariot. Colossal head of a 
winged man-headed bull; adjacent, another similar, but smaller head, 
and also a foot. At the central pillars, two statues of the god Ncbo. At 
the entrance to the Nimroud Gallery, on the left, a *colo8sal winged 
lion; on the right a colossal winged bull, both with human heads; ad- 
jacent on each side, two winged male figures sacrificing. Then bas-reliefs, 
evacuation of a conquered town. Honolith (figure in relief with cunei- 
form inscription) of Assur-Ieir-Pal (B.G. 880); monolith of Shalmanescr 
(B.C. 850). At the entrance to the Kouyunjik Gallery, a colossal lion from 
the side of a doorway (880). The centre of the room is occupied by a 
black marble obelisk, adorned with five rows of reliefs; the inscriptions, 
in cuneiform characters, record events from the history of Shalmaneser. 

Nimroud Gallery (PI. 20). On the left, colossal bas-reliefs; 18. 
Winged figure with ibex and ear of com; 19. Foreigners bringing apes 
as tribute; 20. King Assur-Izir-Pal in a richly embroidered dress, with 
sword and sceptre; *23-26. The king on his throne surrounded by atten- 
dants and winged figures with mystic oflferings; 28-29. Winged figure 
with a thunderbolt, chasing a demon; 36. Lion iiunt; 31-41. Represen- 
tation of religious service; then various martial and hunting scenes 
The slabs with the larger reliefs bear inscriptions running horizontally 
across their centres. The glass cases in the middle of the room contain 
bronze dishes with engraved and chased decorations, admirably executed, 
other bronze articles of different kinds , weights in the form of lions 
couchant, weapons, domestic utensils, etc. The second case (No. 45) is 
occupied by a collection of *ivory carvings, with Egyptian figures. — 
The door in the N.W. comer of this room leads into the — 

Asiyrian Side Boom (PI. 21), which, along with the Basement 
Room (see below) , contains the Assyrian antiquities collected at 
Nimroud by Messrs. Rassam and Loftus in 1853-55, and also some 
Babylonian remains. 

In the centre is the steld or monolith of King Samsivul, with a fijiuro 
in relief. To the right and left are two pieces of basalt with reliefs. 
The glass cases 1-4 (on the left) contain bronze helmets. Cases 5 and G 
are filled with glass and terracotta vessels, and Babylonian inscriptions. 
In cases 7-12 are alabaster and clay vessels, cylindrical writing rolls, etc. 
Case 10 contains a terracotta cylinder of the time of Sardanapalu5 , with 
ten faces of cuneiform inscriptions, found by Mr. Rassam at Kouyunjik, 
and the finest yet discovered. Cases 13-15 contain articles of bronze and 
clay, among which may be noticed a shield, a kettle, and enamelled 
bricks; 16-19, three blue, glazed, earthen coffins, with figures in bas-relief; 
glazed vessels of various kinds. — We now descend the stairs (PI. 22) 
to the — 

AsByrian Basement Boom (PI. 23), the reliefs in which ^ be- 
longing to the latest period of A.aa'^nMv w\. ., ^\fe •Cwi^xv^wvX. vc^- 
perior to those in the upper looma , \)Ot\i \w ^fe%\%^\ ^^^^ feTw«b<5NiJ«^ssvv' 
(The nnmhers begin in the centiaV pait ot VXvfe xckwsv?^ 
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Kos. 1-8. Scenes of war; Bringing home the heads and spoil of con- 
(}uered enemies; Warriors preparing their repast. "Soa. 33-53. Lion hunt; 
o4-62. Plundering of a city; 6»-74. Return from the hunt (sequel to Nos. 
33-53); 83-90. Wars of Sardanapalus ; 91-94. Hostile army fleeing past an 
Assyrian fortress; 95. Beheading of the King of Susiana; 104-119. Three 
rows of scenes of gazelle, wild ass, and lion hunting, admirably execut- 
ed; 120. Captives at their repast; 121. Sardanapalus and his wife ban- 
queting in an arbour; 122. Lion hunt. In the middle are three glass 
cases containing smaller objects. Near them is a piece of pavement from 
the palace of Sardanapalus. 

The Nimroud Gallery is adjoined on the S. by the AsByrian 

Transept (PI. 24) , which in its western half is a continuation of 

the Nimroud Gallery (containing monuments from the time of Assur- 

Izir-Pal) , while the eastern part contains antiquities from Khorsa- 

bad (about B.C. 720), from the excavations of Messrs. Rawlinson 

and Layard. 

In the middle of the W. side is the tomb of Assur-Izir-Pal , with a 
portrait in relief. In front of it is an altar, which stood at the door of 
the Temple of the God of War. At the sides are two ^colossal winged 
lions, with human heads and three horns, from the sides of a doorway. 
At the sides of the entrance from the Nimroud Gallery are two torsos 
with inscriptions. On the wall are reliefs and inscriptions from the pal- 
ace of the Persian kings at Persepolis (B.C. 500). The glass case in 
the centre contains a collection of archaic sculptures, heads, statues, and 
inscriptions from Idalium (Dali), in Cyprus, excavated in 1870. Here 
also is temporarily placed a glass case containing some bronze platings 
from gates of the time of Shalmaneser II. (859-824 B. C), discovered by 
Mr. Rassam in 1878 , at Balawat in Mesopotamia ; they are about 21 ft. 
high, carved with figures in delicate repousse sculpture, and bearing 
cuneiform inscriptions. — In the E. or Khorsabad section , two colossal 
animals with human heads, adjacent to which are two colossal human 
ligures. Within the space bounded by these figures are fragments of 
various kinds ^ heads and figures of warriors and horses; to the right, 
opposite the window, a relief of a hunting scene in black marble. In 
the middle is a case containing antiquities from Idalium, in front of 
which again is a Phoenician marble sarcophagus from Sidon (Saida). In 
the doorway leading into the Egyptian gallery is a black basalt figure 
of Shalmaneser in a sitting posture, much injured. 

The collection of **Egyptian Antiquities fills three halls on 
the ground-floor, and two in the upper story. The antiquities, 
which embrace the period from B.C. 3000 to A.D. 640, are ar- 
ranged in chronological order. The Southern Gallery, which we 

enter first, is devoted to antiquities of the latest period. 

Southern Egyptian Gallery (PI. 25). Section 1 : monuments of the 
period of the Roman dominion. Section 2: time of the Ptolemies. In the 
middle is the celebrated 'Stone of Iiosetta\ a tablet of black basalt with 
a triple inscription. It was found by the French near the Rosetta mouth 
of the Nile., but passed into the possession of the English in 1802. One 
of tlie inscriptions is in the hieroglyphic or sacred character, the second 
in the enchorial, demotic, or popular character, and the third in Greek. 
It was these inscriptions which led Young and Champollion to the dis- 
covery of the hieroglyphic language of ancient Egypt. The remaining 
]»art of the gallery c<mtains monuments from the 30th to the 19th Dynasty 
(beginning about B.C. 1200). To the left are fragments of green basalt 
with reliefs; to the left, sarcophagus of King Kectanebo I. (al)()ut B.C. 360), 
with reliefs; to the right, sarcophagus of a priest of Memphis; right and 
Je/'l, two obelisks from the temple of Thoth at Memphis. — To the left, 
granite sarcophagus from Cairo ; to the rlaUt, *8»,xcviv^'*'to"^8 «*' the Queen 
of Amuaia 11. (from Thebes); to the left, Paa.miatt\.\.c\i\xa \. ^^«.T\Sv^c'm^ ., %. 
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relief in basalt. — To the left, slatae of tlie Jkile; t/* tlhe ri^t. Aprie*: 
right and left, two sitting figures of the goddew Sekhet or B&^t iwith 
the head of a cat), between which is a ccdossal scaraban&s in granite. — 
To the right, sitting figures of a man and a woman, in »and.«t<Hie: to 
the left. King Menephtah n. on his thrrme. The — 

Central Egyptian Saloon fPl. 26). chiefly contains antiqoities of ib« 
times of Ramses the Great, the Seaostris of the Gre«kt. In the middle 
is a colossal fist from one of the statues in front of the Temple vf Ptah. 
Memphis; to the left, two col<>ssal heads, the one a ca^t fn.*m a fizure 
of Ramses at Mitrahineh, the other in granite from the Xemnf*niam at 
Thebes. To the right, a sUtue of the king in black basalt, with kneeling 
attendants (fragmentary). Between the columns, at the entrance Ur the 
Northern Gsillery, on the right, granite statue of Bamses IL. fr-^B Thebef ; 
to the left, a wooden figure of King Sethos L 

Northern Egyptian Gallery (PL 27j, chiefly cmUining aBtiqaiti«:« 
of the time of the 18th Dynasty, under which Egypt enjoyed it* great- 
est prosperity. On the left and right, statue* «f Kin? Horn.* in Wack 
granite, and two lions in red granite (fp.»m Xnbiaj. In the centre is a 




colossal ram'^s head from Kamak. To the right and left are sitting 
figures of King Amcnophis III., in black granite, from Thebes. On the 
left, capital of a column with lotus leaves. To the right and left are two 
colossal heads, found near the A'^ocal Memnon'', at Thebes. Several repe- 
titions of the statue of the goddess Bast, which is distinguished by 
the cat^s head (in accordance with the Egyptian custom of representing 
deities with the heads of the animals sacred to them). Black granite 
figure of Queen Mautemua seated in a boat. In the middle is the colossal 
head of King Thothmes III., foimd atKarnak, adjoining which on the 
right is one of the arms of the same figure. On the right is a monunient, 
the four sides of which are covered with figures of Thothmes III, and 
gods. To the left, small sandstone llgure of an Egyptian ]»rinco. — Tho 
ilass cases in the centre arc filled with smaller antiquities of granite. 
basalt , alabaster, and other materials. The — 

northern Sgyptinn Vestibule V^l*^. 'K>> cv)TvV»\t\* vcvn:\v\\\\nXv-s. ^^^^^'^^ 
period embraced by the first twelve dyivwW^k^ ^ wA '<^w\\«>aX%xVi va»^ ^^^^ 
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the fourth dynasty (about 3000 B.C.), when Egypt enjoyed a very high 
degree of civilisation. Above the door is a plaster cast of the head of 
the northern colossal figure of Bamscs at Ipsamboul. 

Opposite the Northern Vestibule is a staircase (PI. 29) leading to 
the Upper Floor. On the wall of the staircase are some Papyrus 
MSS. showing the different kinds of written characters in use among 
the Egyptians (the 'Hieroglyphic', 'Hieratic', and 'Demotic'). The 
Egyptian Anteroom(F\. 19), at the top of the stairs, contains plaster 
casts of painted bas-reliefs from Egypt, and four wooden sarcophagi. 
Adjoining are two rooms filled with smaller Egyptian antiquities, 
arranged in three principal sections. Section 1 (Cases 1-11) con- 
sists of deities and sacred animals, Section 2 (Oases 12-45) of arti- 
cles used in public and domestic life, and Section 3 (the whole of 
the remaining cases) of objects connected with the dead. 

First Egyptian Room fPl. 20). On the left, Wall-cases i-5. Exten- 
sive collection of small ngnrefl of the Egyptian gods in various ma- 
terials: 1 and 2. Amenra (Jupiter); Ra (the Sun); Phtah (Vulcan); tlic 
goddess Bast (Bubastis); Neith (Minerva), the goddess of Sais; 3-5. Tliotli 
(Mercury); Osiris, the judge of the dead, Isis, his wife, and Horus, their 
son; Anuhis; Typhon, the impersonation of the principle of evil. Case 
6. Sarcophagus of Pen-amen, priest of Amenra. Oases 7-li. Sacred ani- 
mals : jackal, cat, baboon, lion, owl, ibis, crocodile, snakes. Cases 12 and 
13. Statuettes of kings and officials. Cases 14-19. Domestic articles; 
wooden pillo^i various kinds of chairs, some in ivory inlaid with silver ; 
model of a cottage with loft; wig of a lady with its box; three-legged 
table. Cases 20-21. Articles of dress and toilette. Cases 22-26, 28-35. Vases 
and vessels of various kinds. Case 27. Sarcophagus of Hametnht, high 
priest of Amenra. Cases 36-37. Weapons and hunting implements. Case 
o9. Writing and pointing materials. Cases 40-45. Domestic articles of 
different sorts. Cftses 46-51. Mummies, near which is the wooden sarco- 
phagus of King Mycerinus, builder of the third pyramid. Cases 52-50. 
Mummies of animals. Cases 61, 62. Bricks, some of them stamped. 
Cases 63, 64. Monumental tablets. On the floor are 12 glass cases con- 
taining an admir»]»le ^collection of mummies with their sarcophagi, 
the finest being Nos. *69, '*70, and ""72. In the centre of the room are 
three cases witli large wooden coffins of the Roman period, in the upper 
part of which are i)laced personal ornaments, amulets, and scaraba^i. 

Second Egyptian Boom (PI. 21). On the left: Wall-cases 1-3. Mem- 
orial tablets of painted wood; small models of sarcophagi and mum- 
mies; cases for the figures dedicated to the dead. Cases 4-11. A large 
collection of these figures, composed of wood, alabaster, stone, or glass, 
and usually bearing a religions motto, and the name and rank of the de- 
ceased. Cases 12, 13. Urns for the reception of entrails (particularly four in 
each cabinet with various heads). Cases 14-19. Richly ornamented wooden 
sarcophagi. Cases 20-23. Urns, similar to those above mentioned. Cases 
24-30. Wooden images of gods, hollowed out to receive rolls of papyrus. 
Cases 31, 32. Cones from a tomb, with stamps; pitcher in alabaster, lamps, 
vases, etc. The Floor^cases on this side of the room contain : A. Articles 
of porcelain and glass, chiefly found with mummies; inscriptions on 
stone, porcelain, and wood. B. External cerements of mummies; in- 
scribed fragments, terracotta figures, and ornaments of the Greek and 
Roman periods. C. Inscriptions , bead-work , Gnostic amulets, and other 
objects of the Christian period. D. Tiles from Tell el-Yehudiyeh, or Onias. 
E. S])ecimens of Egyptian gla.ss. In the detached cases 101, 102 are mod- 
els of boats, coffins, and tablets. 

The other half of this room contains a collection of clay, earthenware, 

snd glaft.i ohjectB, including those presented by Messrs. Slade, Temple, and 

Witt. To the right: Cases 33-34. Black anfli Tfed. clay vessels of the 

earJieat Etruscan period ; 35-39. Similar veaaela oi «» \«A.feT ^ft.\.fe. C»»fc^ ^-^oX. 
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8ladr Collfx'tion : 40, 41. Enamelled Venetian glassy 42, 43. German and 
Dutch glassy 44r51. Venetian glass (44, 45. woven glass). Cases 52-Gl. 
Tkmi'lk Collkotion: 52, 53. Ancient and Arabian glass; 54, 55. Glass and 
crystal of Greek and Roman workmanship. Cases 62-04. Witt Collec- 
tion : 03, 63. Utensils and appurtenances of a Roman hath Cmany of them 
found in a tomb at CrefeldJ-, 04. Glazed Roman pottery. The Table-cases 
cr)ntain Roman red ware and P^truscan pottery. — We now enter the — 

First and Second Vase Booms (PI. 22, 23). A detailed account of the 
collection of vases would exceed the limits of the present work; visitors 
will iind the admirable new 'Guides"" (2d. each) exceedingly useful. 
The contents of the First Vase Room mainly consist of vases of Greek 
workmanship, found in Greece, the Grecian Island.s, Lower Italy, and els«'- 
whcre. Their ground colour is usually red, and they are adorned with 
black ornamentation and figures. The collection is arranged in chrono- 
l()<;ical order, commencing with the N. and E. sides of the room. The 
best examples are in the detached cases. The Second Vase Room contains 
vases of the later Greek and Roman periods, in which the gradual declen- 
sion of art is observable; also Greek and Roman ^terracottas, mural ]>aint- 
ings, and other objects. The terracottas represent domestic scenes and 
figures, and illustrate the private life of the ancients. 

^Bronze Boom (PI. 24), containing Greek , Etruscan, and llo- 

man bronzes arranged in chronological order. (The series begins to 

the left of the opposite door.) 

Cabinets 1-4. lironzes of the archaic period; including a draped male 
figure found at Prato, a Marsyas from Pistoja, and Apollo with a rot- 
buck. Cabinets. Aphrodite, the base of a candelabrum. Cabinets 5-11. Bron- 
zes, large terracotta vases, and other objects, found at Vulci, includinji 
some porcelain vases enriched with hieroglyphics. Cabinets 12-19. Etruscan 
candelabra and weapons. Cabinets 20-23. Etruscan tripods ; Greok and Ktrus- 
can pitchers, vases, and vase-handles. Cabinets 24-30. (Sreck and Etrus- 
can vases, engraved cists, mirror-holder. Cabinets 31-53. Rich collection 
of bronze statuettes (chiefly Roman or Grreco-Roman) , arranged accord- 
ing to the different groups of gods and heroes; 31, 32. Venus and Cnpid; 
33-35. Jupiter, Pluto, Hecate, Neptune, Minerva, Mars, Vulcan, Apollo, 
and Diana; 36-39. Bacchus, Silenus, etc.; 40, 41. Hercules and Mercury; 
42, 42. Heroes (Atys, Harpocrates). Cabinets 44-47 contain a selection of 
larger bronzes: *Venus putting on her sandals, from Patras; '=' Youthful 
Bacchus; Apollo with the chlamys; ^statuette of P(mi(ma; Uione (?), from 
Epirus; ^Philosopher (?), found at Brindisi (identical with a statue in the 
Villa Borghese); Hercules with the apples of the Ilesperides, from IMuenicia ; 
busts of Lucius Verus and Claudius; one of the Dioscuri, from Kpirus ; IMolo- 
ager. Cabinets 48,49. Fortune, Victory, the Seasons, etc.; 50-53. Kit!;un's 
of Lares and actors, allegorical lamps, and other objects; 54, 55. iroman 
chair of state (bisellium) inlaid with silver, figure-head of an ancit'nl 
galley^ tripods, etc.; 56-60. Candelabra and lamps. — On a circular 
table in the centre of the room is a head of a goddess, of heroic si/c, 
from Armenia. Tablk Case B. contains a selection of ancient Ktruscan 
bronzes. In the middle is a *bronze 'lebes', with an engravud frlc/.e re- 
presenting Hercules driving away the oxen of Cacus; at the back are 
chariot races and mock combats; on the lid, Hercules carrying ofl* Augo 
(or Pluto and Proserpine ?) ; round the rim are four mounted Amazons 
(from Capua). Female figure in long drapery, from Sossa. *Amphora, 
the handles composed of men bending backwards, with sirens at their 




lion's hide, *Mars in richlv ornamented armour, and a bearded head, all 
from the Lake of Falterona; female figure in voluminous drapery, with 




captive Troj&ns at the funeral pile of PatTOc\\x», aivii is. ^i^Vs^ ^'^^ ^"^ 
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on the lid, from Palestrina ; two other cists ; mirror. — Table Case C. con- 
tains Etruscan mirrors : the adjoining CntcuLAB Case H. is filled with spe- 
cimens of bronze armour. — Table Case D. contains several select bronzes : 
the bronzes of Siris , two shoulder-pieces of Greek armour , from Magna 
Grsecia; figures and animals in relief, embossed in silver, for the deco- 
ration of a chariot; mirror with Menelaus laying hold of Helen (Cervetri) ; 
another mirror, with an alto-relief of Venus and Adonis at the foot 
(Locri) ; youthful heroic figure in a sitting posture, from Tarentum \ group 
of Boreas and Orithyia from Calymnos; iron sword in a bronze scabbard, 
found at Mayence. In the adjacent Ciuculab Case G. are vases with 
Bacchanalian scenes; medallion representing Venus, sitting on a rock, 
from Tarentum. — Table Case E. : ^Boy playing at morra , from Foggia ; 
Silenus carrying a cask, the base of a candelabrum ; Hercules, from Bavay 
in France; Jupiter in a sitting posture, with sceptre and thunderbolt (from 
Hungary); fragment of a head of Mercury (perhaps a Greek original); 
Jupiter with his left hand outstretched, Jupiter with his right hand out- 
stretched , Apollo bending his bow , all from Paramythia in Epirus ; 
*Winged head (perhaps of Hypnos, the god of sleep), Perugia; head of a 
man, from Cyrene ; head of a man (perhaps Homer), from Constantinople ; 
Venus arranging her hair; Mercury with wallet and caduceus, found at 
Huis in France. — The Table Casks A. and F. contain bracelets, brooches, 
fibulee, armlets, pins, locks, keys, knives, and other small bronze articles. 
Circular Case I. contains a 'lebes% with a figure of Aphrodite-Persephone 
on the cover, from Greece. In Case K. is a cist partly formed of leather. 

BritiBh and HedisBval Boom (PI. 25), containing British 
Antiquities of the pre-Roman period, Roman antiquities found 
in England , Anglo-Saxon antiquities , and a general collection of 
Medijeval Relics. We begin at the door leading Into the Eth- 
nographical Room. 

On the left: Wall-cabinets 1-4. British remains of the flint period. 
Cabinets 5-12. British relics of the flint period; on the upper shelves, 
very old cinerary urns. Glass case A., in the corner, contains a large 
piece of breccia from Dordogne , with remains of flint implements and 
bones. Case B. : in the middle compartment, objects made of reindeer 
horn ; remains from the Swiss lake-dwellings. The adjacent Circular Case 
contains the Shield of Achilles, modelled by Flaxman. Cabinets 13-25. 
Bronze objects and weapons of different kinds. Cabinets 26-35. Antiquities 
(»f the bronze period, partly from Germany and Denmark. Cabinets 36-42, 
Curious specimens of English bronze work, partly enamelled. Table 
Case D. contains later Celtic antiquities. Cabinets 43-51. Roughly finished 
cinerary urns and other vessels of clay and glass from Roman tombs. 
Cabinets 52-53. Roman terracotta objects, made in England , and chiefly 
•castaways' or imperfect. Cabinets 54-57. Roman pottery, drain-pipes, etc. ; 
two leaden coffins , found in London. Cabinets 58-59. Roman lami>s, 
ornamented. Cabinets 60-64. Plain Roman vessels and jugs. Cabinets 
65-75. Various Roman antiquities ; carbonised vase ; tomb of tiles ; moulds 
for coins, brooches , and trinkets. Table Case F. contains Roman anti- 
quities found in London. Cabinets 76-87. Anglo-Saxon antiquities: black 
funeral urns and weapons. In Table Case G., trinkets; a .small box made of 
the bone of a whale, with Runic inscriptions of the 9th century. At the 
other end of Case G. is a i^mall collection of Early Christian Antiquities. 

Mediaeval Collection. Wall - cabinets 88-97. Ivory carvings, chiefly 
writing tablets and covers of books; 92-93. Winged altar-piece, represent- 
ing the life of Chrisl. Case H. : Carved diptychs, mirror-cover, combs, and 
chessmen; vessels of rock-crystal and jasper; cameos and medals; the 
hufic sword of Edward V. (1480). Cabinets 98-100. Old frescoes; 101-107. 
mipfollaneous British objects, including a Mock of Ilcrne"'s Oak, formerly 
in Wi/id.sor Turk, an Irish crozier, and several bells. Cabinets 108-115. 
Metal work : old weapons, implumuttt^, and bells. Table Case I. contains 
objects brought from Abyssinia iu IHGft. Ca-s^a "B^. wv^L.-. Seals and im- 
presaions of seals. Case* M. : Instrumenls lot l\i^ mft«A\««.m^Tk\. Vkl Wma. 
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Case N. : Enamels. Wall-cabinets 116-121. English pottery; rude, glazed- 
earthenware vessels of the 13th-16th centuries \ ornamented earthenware 
and porcelain (old English porcelain of 1750 and 1762); below, coloured 
bricks for paving and building.* Cabinets 122-125. Pottery, chiefly from 
the site of the Temple of Dfana at Ephesus. Cabinets 125-135. Italian 
majolica (enamelled earthenware, 16th cent.). Cabinets 136-139. German 
stoneware. • Table Case O. contains some of the finer specimens of Ital- 
ian majolica, and two vases of Chelsea porcelain. Table Case P. holds a 
large bridal casket with a relief on the lid of the bride being conducted to 
the house of the bridegroom, and some smaller silver objects found at 
Rome in 1793. — In the comer of this room, by the door to the Ethno- 
graphical Room, is the entrance to the — 

Medal, or Gold Ornament Koom (closed, admission by ringing the 
bell). The collection of medals, gold ornaments, coins, and gems pre- 
served here is very complete and extremely valuable, being probably the 
liuest in Europe. The famous *'*Poi'tland Vase is also kept here. It was 
exhibited to the public down to 1845, when it was broken to pieces by 
a madman named Lloyd. It was afterwards, however, so skilfully 
reconstructed, that there is now scarcely any trace of the disaster. The 
vase, which is about 1 ft. in height, is of dark blue glass, adorned with 
beautifully cut reliefs in opaque white glass, and was found in a tomb at 
Rome in the early part of the 17th century. It came for a time into 
the possession of Prince Barberini, whence it is also called the *Barbcrini 
Vase", and is now the property of the Duke of Portland. The subject of 
the reliefs is a matter of dispute ; some authorities maintain that they 
represent the metamorphosis of Themis into a snake, others Alcestis'' 
delivery from Hades; the Museum Guide describes them as the meeting 
of Peleus and Thetis, and Thetis consenting to be the wife of Peleus. 

The Ethnographical Boom (PI. 26) forms a department i4iter- 
mediate between those we have been examining and the natural 
history collections. It contains ancient and modem objects used 
by non-European nations , in geographical order. (We begin at 
the door on the left, leading to the Central Zoological Saloon.) 
Cabinets 1-7. Africa; 8-13. China, Japan, and the East Indian 
Islands; 14-24. India, Burmah, and Java; 25-28. North West 
Coast of America; 29-30. North America and the West Indies; 81- 
37. Mexico; 38-40. Peru; 41-44. South America; 45-48. New 
Zealand; 49-50. Samoa and Tonga Islands; 51-61. Polynesia ; 
62-71. New Guinea, Fiji Islands, etc. ; 72-74. Australia. The glass 
cases in the centre contain Indian, Peruvian, and Mexican anti- 
quities ; dresses and Implements of the Esquimaux ; mementoes of 
arctic voyages. Against the pilasters are placed a figure of Pattince 
Dewa in bronze, a Chinese bronze bell, an impression of the foot of 
Gaudania, and an inlaid Indian cabinet. 

The whole remaining portion of the upper story is occupied by 
the '^'Collections of Natural History, which surpass in extent all 
the similar collections on the Continent , except , perhaps , that of 
Paris. We first enter the — 

Central Saloon (PI. 1), to which the principal staircase (PI. a) 
leads directly from the entrance hall. The cases ranged along the 
walls contain antelopes, goats, sheep, and bats; in front ate ^lt«.13L^%^ 
gorillas, the walrus, rhinoceros, and \\\^^o^q\a.\!(\w^. 

The Southern Zoological OalleTy C^\/I^, X.<i XX^^^. ^l-C^^^^v^-^ 
tr&l Saloon, contains the other iuixima^t&^ o-xay^^ t^^^^^^ ^^^x^^^'^^-' 
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camels, llamas, horses, swine; also annadilloes, sloths, and ant- 
eaters. In the centre is a basking shark, 28 ft. long, captured near 
the Isle of Wight in 1875. 

To the S. of the Southern Zoological Gallery are two Botanical 
Booms (V\. 17-18), the glass cases in which contain small polished 
tablets of all the different kinds of wood, specimens of fmits, 
stems, etc. 

In the S.E. angle is the Maaunalia Saloon (PI. 3), containing 
apes, chimpanzees, orang-outangs, sloths, lions, tigers, leopards, 
bears, hyaenas, ichneumons, kangaroos, marsupialia, whales, seals, 
and an extensive and valuable collection of corals. 

The Eastern Zoological Gallery (PI. 4), which occupies the 
v?hole of the E. side of the upper story, contains the admirable 
ornithological collection. The glass cases on the tables contain the 
shells of molluscous animals. The Portraits, which formerly hung 
here , have been removed to the National Portrait Gallery (p. 268). 

Tlie Northern Zoological Gallery, opposite the N.E. staircase 
fPl. 5), consists of o rooms (PI. 6-10). The first (PI. 6) contains 
birds' nests, insects, and the transformations of insects ; the second 
(PI. 7), reptiles, frogs, lizards, snakes, tortoises, crocodiles, alli- 
gators, sea-urchins, and star-flsh; the third (PI. 8), the British 
Zoological Collection, consisting of the British vertebrates, whales, 
sharks, birds' eggs, the British mammalia, birds, fishes, and in- 
sects ; the fourth (PI. 9), different kinds of bony fishes, sea-horses, 
saw-fish, dolphins, insects, beetles, spiders, scorpions, and Crustacea ; 
the fifth (PI. 10) , the cartilaginous fishes ; sharks , saw-fish , and 
sponges. 

The North Gallery, on the N. side of the building, parallel 
with the Northern Zoological Gallery, is divided into six depart- 
ments (PI. 11-16), and contains the extensive and admirably ar- 
ranged *C JLLECTION OF MINERALS, storcd in the floor cases of the 
first four rooms , and the *PALiEONTOLOGiCAL Collection , in the 
cases on the walls and in the floor cases in Room 5 and 6. The 
latter collection is arranged as follows: Room I. (PI. 11) contains 
fossil plants ; II. Fossil fishes ; III. Reptiles (iguanodon, megalo- 
saurus, etc.) and birds; IV. Continuation of the reptiles (ich- 
thyosaurus; also the dinornis) ; V. Mammalia (gigantic stag, palseo- 
therium, antediluvian rhinoceros, hippopotamus, etc.), corals, 
Crustacea, shell-fish, and insects ; VI. Mammalia (fossil elephant, 
pigmy elephant, mastodon, plaster cast of the megatherium, 
restored from the fragments here and at the Royal College of 
Surgeons), and a fossilised human skeleton from Guadeloupe. 

On the N. side of the spacious entrance hall, facing the entrance 
floor, 18 a passage leading to the *New Beading Boom , construct- 
ed in i8l}5-lS7 at a cost of 150,0001. This Imposing circular hall, 
covered by a Jarge dome of glasa aw^ itoiv ^V\6 11. vkv ^\w£^^\fe\ wv^ 
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106 ft. high), has ample accoiumodatiou for 300 readers or writers. 
Around the superinteudeut, who occupies a raised seat in the centre 
of the room, are counters with shelves containing a catalogue for tlie 
use of the readers in upwards of 1000 vols. On these counters lie 
printed forms (white for books, coloured for MSS.) to be filled up 
with the name and press-mark of the work required, and the number 
of the seat chosen by the applicant at one of the tables, which 
radiate from the centre of the room like the spokes of a wheel. 
The form when filled up is put into a little basket , placed for this 
purpose on the counter. One of the attendants will then procure the 
book required, and send it to the reader's seat. Two of the tables 
are assigned to ladies exclusively. About 20,000 vols, of the books 
in most frequent request, such as dictionaries, encyclopsBdias, 
histories, periodicals, etc., are kept in the reading-room itself, and 
may be used without any application to the library offtcials. Every 
reader is provided with a chair, a folding desk, a small hinged shelf 
for books, pens, and ink, a blotting-pad, and a peg for his hat. In 
spite, however, of the cost and care with which this magnificent 
room has been fitted up, its comfort is by no means complete. Im- 
perfect ventilation is much complained of, while draughts are also 
an annoyance. The electric light has recently been introduced 
into tbe Reading Room. — In the year 1858, the first after the 
opening of the New Reading Room, the number of readers amounted 
to 190,400 or about 600 daily, who consulted in all 877,897 
books or an average of 3000 a day. In 1877 the number of readers' 
tickets in use was 11,657 (including temporary admissions), and 
the number of visits paid by the holders to the Reading Room 
amounted in the aggregate to 113,594. 

Persons desirous of using the Reading Room must send a written 
application to the Principal Librarian, specifying their names, rank 
or profession , and address, and enclosing a recommendation from 
some well-known householder in London. The applicant must 
not be under 21 years of age. The permission, which is granted 
without limit of term, is not transferable and is subject to with- 
drawal. Under exceptional circumstances it is possible to get per- 
mission to use the Reading Room for a single day by personal 
application at the office of the Principal Librarian, to the left of 
the First Grsco-Romau Room. Tickets for visitors to the Read- 
ing Room are obtained on the right side of the entrance hall. 
Visitors are not allowed to walk through the Reading Room, but 
may view it from the doorway. — The Libraries contain a collection 
of books and manuscripts, rivalled in extent by the National Library 
of Paris alone. The number of printed books is about 1,000,000. 

The Print Boom, not usually shown to visitors , contains an 
admirable collection of original drawings and eiigrayuv%«»\ \As>kft.\s»v>?v 
admission may be obtained by peisoiiB e\\^3t%<i^ Vvi ^\Nas>^Ks» ^w-v'^>3^N-'^ 
or studies. 
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23. St. James's Palace and Park. Backingham Palace. 

The site of St. James's Palace (PI. W, 22 ; IV), an irregular brick 
building at the S. end of St. James's Street, was originally occupied 
by a hospital for lepers, founded previously to 1190. In 1532 the 
building came into the possession of Henry VIII., who erected in its 
place a royal palace, said to have been designed by Holbein. Here 
Queen Mary died in 1558. The palace was considerably extended 
by Charles I., and, after Whitehall was burned down in 1691, 
it became the chief residence of the English kings from William III. 
to George IV. In 1809 a serious fire completely destroyed the 
eastern wing, so that with the exception of the interesting old brick 
gateway towards St. James's Street, the Chapel Royal, and the old 
Presence Chamber, there are few remains of the ancient palace of 
the Tudors. The state rooms are sumptuously fitted up, and contain a 
number of portraits and other works of art. The initials HA above 
the chimney-piece in the Presence Chamber are a reminiscence of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. It is very difficult to obtain per- 
mission to inspect the interior. The guard is changed every day at 
10.45 am., when the fine bands of the Grenadier, Coldstream, or 
Fusilier Guards play for Y4 hr. in the open court facing Marlborough 
House. 

On the N. side, entered from Colour Court, is the Chapel Royalj 
in which the Queen and some of the highest nobility have seats. 
Divine service is celebrated on Sundays at 10 a. m., 12 noon, and 
5. 30 p. m. A limited number of strangers are admitted to the two 
latter services by tickets obtained from the Lord Chamberlain ; for 
the service at 10 no ticket is required. — The marriage of Queen 
Victoria with Prince Albert, and those of some of their daughters, 
were celebrated in the Chapel Royal. 

Down to the death of Prince Albert in 1861, the Queen's Levees 
and Drawing Rooms were always held in St. James's Palace. 
Since then, however, the drawing-rooms have taken place at 
Buckingham Palace , but the levies are still held here. A lev^e 
differs from a drawing-room in this respect, that, at the former, gen- 
tlemen only are presented to the sovereign, while at the latter it is 
almost entirely ladies who are introduced. Richly dressed ladies ; 
gentlemen, magnificent in gold-laced uniforms; lackeys in gorgeous 
liveries, knee-breeches, silk stockings, and powdered hair, and 
bearing enormous bouquets; well -fed coachmen with carefully 
curled wigs and three-cornered hats; splendid carriages and horses, 
which dash along through the densely packed masses of spectators; 
and a mounted band of the Life Guards, playing in front of the 
palace ; — such, so far as can be seen by the spectators who crowd 
the adjoining streets, windows, and balconies, are the chief ingred- 
j'ents in the august ceremony of a *Quecn's Drawing Room'. A 
notice of the drawing-room , wit\\ t\\e a\?lTcvc^?. ^"^ Wvc^ Udles pre- 
sented. appears next day in tl\e i\e\N?.pa"^e^%. 
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In the life of a yoanf: English lady of the higher ranks her pre- 
sentation at Court is an epoeh of no little importance, for as 80i>n 
as she has attended her first drawing-room, she is emancipateil 
from the dnlness of domesticity and the thraldom of the schoolroom : 
— she is. in faet. 'out', and now enten on the round of halls, 
concerts . and other gaieties . which often play so large a part in 
her future life. 

On the W. side of St. James's Palace lies Clarfnte Hou»€, the 
residence , sinee 1874 , of the Duke of Edinbnigh and his consort, 
the Grand Duchecs Marie of Russia. — M<tHborough House, on the 
E. side of the palace, see p. 206. 

St. JsBM't Ptek!(Pl. W, 21, 22, 25, 26: IV \, which lies to 
the S. of St. James's Palace, was formerly a marshy meadow, 
belonging to St. James's Hospital for Lepers. Henry VIII.. on the 
conyersion of the hospital into a palace , caused the marsh to be 
drained , surrounded with a wall, and transformed into a deer-park 
and riding-path. Charles II. extended the park by 36 acres, and 
had it laid out in pleasure-grounds by Le Sotre. the celebrated 
French landscape gardener. Its walks, etc., were all constructed 
primly and neatly in straight lines, and the strip of water received 
the appropriate name of *the canal", an epithet still applied to it 
by the common people. The present form of St. James's Park was 
imparted to it in 1827-29, during the reign of George IV.. by Sash. 
the architect (^see below}. Its beautiful clumps of trees . its wind- 
ing expanse of water enliyened by water-fowl . and the charming 
views it affords of the stately buildings around it, combine to make 
it the most attiaotive of the London parks. In 1857 the bottom of 
the lake was levelled so as to give it a uniform depth of 3-4 ft. 
The new suspension bridge , across the centre of it, forms the most 
direct communication for pedestrians between St. James's Street 
and Queen's Square, Westminster, Birdcage Walk on the S. side 
of the park, and Westminster Abbey. 

The broad avenue, planted with rows of handsome trees, on the 
N. side of the park , is called the MaU^ firom the game of 'paille 
maille' once played here (comp. p. 205). At the E. extremity, near 
CarUon House Terrace , is the flight of steps mentioned at p. 206. 
leading to the York Column (p. 206). — Birdcage Walk, on the S. 
side of the park , is so named from the aviary maintained here as 
early as the time of the Stuarts. 

At the E. end of Birdcage Walk is Storey's Gate, leading to Great 
George Strut and Westminster. In Petty France, to the S. of Birdcage 
Walk, Milton once had a house. — A battalion of the Royal Foot 
Gnards is quartered in Wellington Barracks, built in 1834, on the S. 
side of Birdcage Walk. The new Government Offices (p. 170), the 
India and Foreign Offices, and beyond them the Horse Guardif. a.vvk 
Admiralty, lie on the E. side of St. James'^Y^.TV. \\\ vcvv vy^viw ^n^^^^ 
called the Parade, between the park. autV t\vei K^\s\\t«\Vs ^x^. ^"^^^^ 
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two military trophies, one of them being a Turkish cannon captured 
by the English at Alexandria, and the other a large mortar, used 
by Marshal Soult at the siege of Cadiz in 1812, and abandoned there 
by the French. The carriage of the mortar is in the form of a dragon, 
and was made at Woolwich. Every moniing, about 10 o'clock, the 
Foot Guards parade here , before proceeding through the park to 
relieve guard at St. James's Palace (see above). 

Buckingham Palace (PI. W, 21 ; /V), the Queen's residence, 
rises at the W. end of St. James's Park. The present palace occupies 
the site of Buckingham House , erected by John Sheffield , Duke of 
Buckingham, in 1703, which was purchased by George III. in 
1761, and occasionally occupied by him. His successor, George IV., 
caused it to be remodelled by Nash in 1825, but it remained empty 
until its occupation in 1837 by Queen Victoria , whose town resi- 
dence it has since continued to be. The eastern and principal 
facade towards St. James's Park, 360 ft. in length , was added by 
Blore in 1846 ; and the large ball-room and other apartments were 
subsequently constructed. The palace now forms a large quadrangle. 
The rooms occupied by Her Majesty are on the N. side. 

A portico, borne by marble columns, leads out of the large court 
into the rooms of state. We first enter the Sculpture Gallery, which 
is adorned with busts and statues of members of the royal family 
and eminent statesmen. Beyond it, with a kind of sefnicircular 
apse towards the garden, is the Library, where deputations, to whom 
the Queen grants an audience, wait until they are admitted to the 
royal presence. The ceiling of the magnificent Marble Staircase, to 
the left of the vestibule, is embellished with frescoes by Townsend, 
representing Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night. 

On the first floor are the following rooms : Green Drawing Room, 
oOft. long and 33 ft. high, in the middle of the E. side ; * Throne 
Room, 66 ft. in length, sumptuously fitted up with red striped satin 
and gilding, and having a marble frieze running round the vaulted 
and richly decorated ceiling , with reliefs representing the Wars of 
the Roses, executed by Baily from designs by Stothard; Grand 
Saloon; State Ball Room, on the S. side of the palace, 110 ft. long 
and 60ft. broad; lastly the Picture Gallery, 180ft. in length, con- 
taining a choice, though not very extensive collection of paintings. 

PiCTUKE Gallkry. The enumeration begins to the right. Carracci, 
Christ in the Garden^ '='182. Frans Hals, Portrait of a man, dated 1636-, 
180. Dujardin, Three peasants by a wall-, 172. 0. Schalcken, Girl with a 
candle; *1T4. Rembrandt, Portrait of himself; 170. Tenters, Scholars at 
table; 171. Dujardin, Shepherd boy and cattle; 176. Tenters, Peasants 
dancing (dated 1645); *168. A. Cuyp, Evening scene, with figures; 165. 
N. Berchem, Shepherdess wading through a river (1650) ; "IQX. Rembrandly 
Lady with a fan (dated 1641), the counterpart of a picture in Brussels; 
= 163. Rubens, The Falconer; *159. Isaac van Osiade , Scene in a village 
.street; 157. Jan Steen, Card-players. — "'154. Rembi'andl, Adoration of the 
MaffI (dated 1657), a celebrated work. 

'The imp&ato of the light on this ipklvite \a temwkably bold , being 
of a beautiful golden tone, rich and me\\ow\ — Vosmaer. 
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^ibb. Van Dyck, Madonna and Child with St. Catharine; "^152. A. van 
Oslade^ Boors talking (1650); '^149. Rubens^ Landscape; 150. Rubens^ St. 
Georpe and the Dragon; 147. A. van Ostade^ Boors smoking (1665); '^148. 
Metsu, Lady with a champagne glass ; 145. Van Dyck^ Charles I. on horse- 
back; 141. /*. i/teiHj, Woman selling grapes (dated ; erroneously attributed 
to G. Dou); 135. A. Cuyp ^ Cavalier; 140. Cuijp^ Harbour; 136. Pieter de 
Ilooghe ^ Woman spinning; *134. Claude Lorrain^ Europa; 132. Afetsit^ 
Concert; 133. A. van de Velde, Scene on the beach (dated 1666); *129. 
Hobbema^ Mill (dated 1665); 131. Rembrandt^ Portrait of an old man. 
*126. Rubens^ Pythagoras (the fruit by 8nyder$)\ 118. Wouweiinan^ Horse- 
fair; 110. Cayp, Lady and gentleman riding in a wood; 116. Rubens^ Pan 
and Syrinx; *113. Paul Potter, Cattle (dated 1640); 109. Tenters, Rocky 
landscape; 107. Jan Steen , Violinist and card players; 104. W. van de 
Velde, Calm (1659); *103. J. Steen, Woman pulling on her stockings 
(1663); 106. Cuyp, Grey horse; 1(X). /. van Ostade, Village street (dated 
1643). 

We now pass into the Dining Room, which contains a series of por- 
traits of English sovereigns, several being by Gainsborough. In an ad- 
joining room is Sir Frederick Leighton^s Procession in Florence with the 
Madonna of Cimabue. We then return to the — 

Picture Gallery, and examine the works on the opposite wall. 98. 
A. van der Werff, Lady in a swoon; 91. Baekhuizen, Rough sea; 92. Teniers, 
Camp scene (dated 1647): 88. Berchem^ Shepherds at a ford; 89. Cuyp, 
Stag hunt; 98. JVme/**, Peasants dancing ; *86. A. Cuyp^ Ducks on a lake; 
83. Jan Steen^ Interior; *84. A. van de Velde. Cattle pasturing; 82. Cuyp^ 
Cattle and shepherds by a canal ; 72. Ascribed to Rubens^ The Pensionary 
John of Oldenbarneveld visited by his son after his condemnation; *67. 
A. van de Velde, Landscape with shepherds (1659); *63. Paul Potter, Ca- 
valier in front of a hut (1651); *64. J. Steen, Family scene; 62. Hobbema, 
Landscape; *59. /. van Ruysdael^ Evening scene with windmill, a master- 
piece; 57. WoHwerman, Hay harvest; 54. A. van Ostade, Reading the papers 
(1650); 56. /. Steen, Brawl of peasants beside a canal (1672); *52. A. van 
de Velde, Hunting in a forest; 50. Van Dyck (?), Three cavaliers, a 
sketch for the finished picture in the Berlin Bluseum; 51. Van Dyck, 
Virgin and Child; 48. A. van Ostade, Pea.oants sitting round the fire; 
"^45. y. Maes. Girl in a listening attitude stealing down a winding stair- 
case (of a radiant golden tone). — **41. Retnbrandt, 'Noli me tangere' 
(morning light; dated 1638). 

RembrandVs friend, Jeremias de Decker, dedicated a sonnet to the 
praise of this picture. 

**40. T&rburg , Lady writing a letter, with an attendant, the chef- 
d^oeuvre of this great master of scenes of refined domestic life; *34. 
Rubens, Assumption of the Virgin, sketch for the picture at Brussel."?; 
29. A. van Ostade ^ Family scene (1668); 28. W. van de Velde, On the 
beach; *30. Rembrandt, Burgomaster Pancras and his wife, painted in 
1645; 26. F. Mieris, Boy blowing soap-bubbles (1663); 22. P. de Hooghe, 
Card-plavers (1658), one of the artist's master-pieces; 23. Cuyp, Evening 
scene ; l8. Dou , Mother nursing her child , very minute in the details ; 
14. P. Potter, Farm scene (dated 1645). — ^lO. Rembrandt, A ship-builder, 
occupied in making a drawing of a ship, is interrupted by his wife, who 
has just come into the room with a letter (dated 1633). 

'The momentary nature of the simple action, the truth of the heads, 
the wonderful clearness of the full bright sunlight, and the conscientious 
execution, render the picture extremely attractive'. — Waagen. It was 
purchased by George IV., when Prince of Wales, for 5000i. 

7. yenier«, Peasants dancing; 2. A. van Ostade, Backgammon players 
(1670); '* Titian, A summer storm amid the Venetian Alps, an effective 
rendering of unusual natural phenomena (painted about 1534). 

Permission to visit the Picture Gallery is obta.lw^'^ ^\\:s^c^v^'^^ 

Queen's absence only) from tl\e Loii\. Ci\va,TCi\>fei\%.vcv OiW. ^\vNXkvv '«^' 

plication. 

Baedeker^ London. 2nd Edit. V^ 
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The Gardens at the back of the Palace contain a summei-house 
decorated with eight frescoes from Milton's *Comu8', by Landseer, 
Stanfteld, Maclise, Eastlake, Dyce, Leslie, Uwins, and Ross. 

The Royal Mbws {so called from the *mews' or coops in which 
the royal falcons were once kept), or stables and coach-houses (for 
40 equipages), entered from Queen's Row, to the S. of the palace, 
are shown on application to the Master of the Horse. The magni- 
ficent state carriage, designed by Sir W. Chambers in 1762, and 
paiuled by Cipriani (cost 7660^.), is kept here. 

To theN., between Buckingham Palace and Piccadilly, lies the 
Green Park, which is 70 acres in extent. Between this and the 
Queen's private gardens is Constitution Hill, leading direct to Hyde 
Park Comer (p. 243). 

24. Hyde Park. Kensington Gardens and Palace. 

Holland House. 

Park Lane, a street about Y2 M. in length, connecting the W. 
end of Piccadilly with Oxford Street, forms the eastern boundary of 
Hyde Park (PI. W, 14, etc.), which extends thence towards theW. 
as far as Kensington Gardens , and covers an area of 390 acres. 
Before the dissolution of the religious houses, the site of the park 
belonged to the old manor of Hyde, one of the possessions of West- 
minster Abbey. The ground was laid out as a park and enclosed 
under Henry VHI. In the reign of Elizabeth stags and deer were 
still hunted in it, while under Charles H. it was devoted to horse- 
races. The latter monarch also laid out the 'Ring', a kind of corso, 
about 350 yds. in length, round an enclosed space, which soon 
became a most fashionable drive. The fair frequenters of the Ring 
often appeared in masks, and, under this disguise, used so much 
freedom, that in 1695 an order was issued denying admission to all 
whose features were thus concealed. 

At a later period the park was neglected, and was frequently 
the scene ot* duels, one of the most famous being that between I^rd 
Mohun and the Duke of Hamilton in 1712, when both the princi- 
pals fell dead on the ground. Under William HI. and Queen Anne 
a large portion ol* the park was taken to enlarge Kensington Gardejis ; 
and, finally, Queen Caroline, wife of George II., caused the Ser- 
pentine, a sheet of artificial water, to be formed. The Serpentine 
was originally fed by the Westboume, a small stream coming 
from that ancient region of fountains, Bayswater, to the N. ; but it 
is now supplied from the Thames. 

Hyde Park is one of the most frequented and lively scenes in 

London, It is surrounded by a handsome and lofty iron railing, 

&nd provided with nine carriage-entrances, besides a great number 

of gates for pedestrians, all of wblcl[iaies\L\\\.«Xm\^\\v^\v\.. Qw\.V^S, 
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side are Kensington Oate and Queen's Oate, both in Kensington 
Road, near Kensington Palace ; Prince's Gate and Albert Gate in 
Knightsbridge ; and Hyde Park Corner at the W. end of Piccadilly. 
On the E. side are Stanhope Gate and Grosvenor Gate^ both in Park 
Lane. On the N. side are Cumberland Gate, at the W. end of Ox- 
ford Street, and Victoria Gate, Bayswater. The entrances most used 
are Hyde Park Comer at the S.E., and Cumberland Gate at the 
N.E. angle. At the latter rises the Marble Arch, a triumphal 
arch in the style of the Arch of Constantine , originally erected by 
George IV. at the entrance of Bnckingham Palace at a cost of 
80,000i. In 1850, on the completion of the E. facade (p. 240), 
it was removed from the palace , and in the following year was re- 
erected in its present position. The reliefs on the S. are by Baily, 
those on the N. by WestmOiCott] the elegant bronze gates well . 
deserve inspection. The handsome gateway at Hyde Park Corner, 
with three passages , was built in 1828 from designs by Burton. 
The reliefs are copies of the Elgin marbles (p. 225). Opposite, 
on the S. side of the street, at the W. extremity of the Green Park 
(p. 242), is the Green Park Arch, erected in 1846. It is surmounted 
by an Equestrian Statue of Wellington, by Wyatt, 30 ft. high. — 
Apsley House (p. 250), the residence of the Duke of Wellington, 
lies directly to the E. of Hyde Park Comer. 

To the N. of Hyde Park Corner rises another monument to the 
*Iron Duke', consisting of the colossal figure known as the Statue of 
Achilles, which, as the inscription informs us, was erected in 1822, 
with money subscribed by English ladies , in honour of 'Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, and his brave companions in arms'. The 
statue , by Westmcuiott , is cast from the metal of 12 French can- 
non , captured in France and Spain , and at Waterloo , and is a 
copy of one of the Dioscuri on the Monte Cavallo at Rome. No 
carts or waggons are allowed to enter Hyde Park , and cabs are 
admitted only to one roadway across the park near Kensington 
Gardens. The finest portion of the park, irrespectively of the 
magnificent groups of trees and expanses of grass for which Eng- 
lish parks stand pre-eminent , is that near the Serpentine , whore, 
in spring and summer, during the ^Season', the fashionable world 
rides, drives, or walks. The favourite hour for carriages is 5-7 
p.m., and the fashionable drive is the broad, southern avenue, 
which leads from Hyde Park Comer to the left , past the Albert 
Gate. Equestrians , on the other hand , appear , chiefly from 12 to 
2 p.m. , but also later in the afternoon. In Rotten Row, a track 
exclusively reserved for riders , ranning parallel to the drive on 
the N. , and extending along the S. side of the Serpentine from 
Hyde Park Comer to Kensington Gate, a distance of about V/2 M- 
(The name Rotten Row is said to be a corruption of Roul«. d^^.l^<^\>s 
The scene in this part of Hyde Park, ow fiw^ ^Watcvqwv^ ^ X"*^ \sv«^\. 
interesting and imposing. In the Dti^e axft ^fecw \m\i^^V«^^^'^'*' ''^^ 
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elegant equipages and high-bred horses in handsome trappings, 
moving continually to and fro, presided over by sleek coachmen and 
powdered lacqueys, and occupied by some of the most beauti- 
ful and exquisitely dressed women in the world. In the Row are 
numerous lady and gentlemen riders, who parade their spirited 
and glossy steeds before the admiring crowd sitting or walking 
at the sides. — The drive on the N. side of the Serpentine is called 
the Ladies' Mile. The Coaching and Four-in-haud Clubs meet here 
during the season, as many as thirty or forty drags sometimes 
assembling. The flower-beds adjoining Park Lane and to the W. 
of Hyde Park Corner are exceedingly brilliant and well-kept. 

A refreshing contrast to this fashionable show is afforded by a 
scene of a very unsophisticated character, which takes place in sum- 
mer on the Serpentine before 8 a.m. and after 8 p.m. At these 
times, when a flag is hoisted, a crowd of men and boys, most of 
them in very homely attire, are to be seen undressing and plunging 
into the water, where their lusty shouts and hearty laughter 
testify to their enjoyment. After the lapse of about an hour the 
flag is lowered, as an indication that the bathing time is over, and 
in quarter of an hour every trace of the lively scene has disappeared. 
— Pleasure-boats may be hired on the Serpentine. 

In winter the Serpentine, when frozen over, is much fre- 
quented by skaters. To provide against accidents, the Royal Humane 
-Society/, mentioned at p. 134, has a 'receiving-house' here , where 
attendants and life-saving apparatus are kept in readiness for any 
emergency. The bottom of the Serpentine was cleaned and level- 
led in 1870; the average depth in the centre is now 7 ft., and 
towards the edges 3 ft. At the point where the Serpentine enters 
Kensington Gardens it is crossed by a Ave- arched bridge, constructed 
by Sir John Rennie in 1826. 

On the W. side of the park is a powder magazine. Reviews, 
both of regular troops and volunteers, sometimes take place in 
Hyde Park. The Londoner's peaceful enjoyment of the breezy 
walks and shady groves of Hyde Park has of late years been fre- 
quently interrupted , even on Sundays , by the invasion of noisy 
organised crowds , holding 'demonstrations' in favour or disfavour 
of some political idea or measure. 

To the W. of Hyde Park, and separated from it by a broad, dry 
moat, lie Kensinerton Gardens (PI. W, 10, etc.), with their noble 
avenues of majestic old trees, which afford most grateful and shady 
walks in summer (carriages not admitted). The gardens are chiefly 
frequented on Tuesday and Friday afternoons, when they are enliven- 
ed by the music of the band of the Life Guards. Near the Serpentine 
are the new flower gardens ; at the N. extremity is a sitting figure 
ofVr. Jenner (d. 1823), by Marshall. The Broad Walk on the W. 
aide, 50ft. in width, leads liionx Bavsvia.tex to Kensington Road. 
The Albert Memorial (p. 252) rises o\\ t\\e ^. wv.^^. Tc^feVwv^^ws^a 
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wroiight-iron gates opposite the Memorial were those of the S. 
Transept of the Exhibition Buildings of 1851 , which stood a little 
to the E., on the ground between Prince's Gate and the Serpentine, 
and was afterwards lemoved and re-erected as the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham (see p. 283). 

Kensington Palace (PI. W, 6), an old royal residence, built in 
part by William 111. , was the scene of the death of that monarch 
and his consort, Mary, of Queen Anne and her husband, Prince 
George of Denmark, and of George II. Here, too. Queen Victoria 
was born and brought up, and here she received the news of the death 
of William IV. and her own accession. The interior contains nothing 
noteworthy. Kensington Palace was till lately the London re- 
sidence of the Princess Louise and her husband the Marquis of 
Lome, and is now occupied by the Prince and Princess of Teck 
(the latter first cousin to the Queen), and by various annuitants 
and widows belonging to the aristocracy. The palace has a chapel 
of Its own, in which regular Sunday services are held. 

Opposite Kensington Palace, on the S. of Kensington Koad, is 
Kensington House, a mansion of great magnificence recently finish- 
ed. Its founder, who had Intended it for his own residence, was, 
however , obliged to yield It up to his creditors , by whom several 
inefi'ectual attempts have been made to dispose of it by public 
auction (1879). The mansion and its site are said to have cost 
more than 500,000^. 

At the W. end of Kensington Gardens , on a hill lying between 
UxbridgeRoad, the prolongation of Bayswater Road, on theN., and 
Kensington Road on the S. , stands Holland House (PL W, 1), 
built in the Tudor style by John Thorpe , for Sir Walter Cope , in 
1607. The building soon passed into the hands of Henry Rich, Earl 
of Holland, son-in-law of Sir Walter Cope, and afterwards, on 
the Indictment and execution of Lord Holland for treason, came 
into the possession of Fairfax and Lambert, the Parliamentary 
generals. In 1665, however, it was restored to Lady Holland. 
From 1716 to 1719 it was occupied by Addison, who had married 
the widow of Edward , third P'arl of Holland and Warwick. The 
lady was a relative of Sir Hugh Myddelton (see p. 96). In 1762 
it was sold by Lord Kensington, cousin of the last representative 
of the Hollands, who had inherited the estates, to Henry Fox, 
afterwards Baron Holland, and father of the celebrated Charles 
James Fox. The house is now the property of Lady Holland, 
widow of the fourth Lord Holland of the Fox line ; but the reversion 
is said to have been sold to Lord Ilchester, a descendant of a brother 
of Henry Fox. The demesnes of Holland House have recently 
been much curtailed by laying out sites for building. 

Since the time of Charles I. , Holland HQ\Ye»e. \\^"?i \x<i'5^sb.\>iv>^ 
been associated with eminent peraowagea. ¥^vct«.Tw.^ V^wsvso^'^^^ "s^:^^ 
Inton held their deliberations in ita c\\am\>e^T^\ ^KWWkv^wv^-.^^^ 
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was in great favour with Chftiles II. , "was daily assailed heie by a 
host of petitioueis; and William III. and his cousoit Maiy lived iu 
the house for a short period. During the first half of the 19th cent. 
Holland House was the rallying point of Whig political and literary 
notabilities of all kinds, such as Moore, Rogers, and Macaulay, who 
enjoyed here the hospitality of the distinguished third Baron 
Holland. The house contains a good collection of paintings. The 
traveller desirous of farther information may be referred to Princess 
Lichtenstein's 'Holland House'. 

25. Private Mansions around Hyde Park and 

St. James's. 

Grosvenor House. Sidfford House. Bridgewater House. Dudley 
House. Lansdowne House. Apsley House. Bath House. Dorchester 

House. Hertford House. 

The English aristocracy, many of the members of which are 
enormously wealthy, resides in the country during the greater part 
of the year; but it is usual for the principal families to have a 
mansion in London, which they occupy during the season, or at 
other times when required. Most of these mansions are in the 
vicinity of Hyde Park, and many of them are worth visiting , not 
only on account of the sumptuous manner in which they are fitted 
up, but also for the sake of the treasures of art which they contain. 

Permission to visit these private residences, for which appli- 
cation must always be made to the proprietors , is often difficult 
to procure, and can in some cases be had only by special intro- 
duction. During winter it is customary to pack away the works of 
art in order to protect them against the prejudicial influence of the 
atmosphere. 

Grosvenor House (PI. W, 18 ; i), Upper Grosvenor Street, is 
the property of the Duke of Westminster, and is open to the public 
daily from May to July by tickets obtained on written application 
to the Duke's secretary. The pictures are arranged in the private 
rooms on the ground-floor, and catalogues are provided. 

Room i. (Dining Room). To the left: 2. West^ Death of General Wulfe 
at (Quebec in 1759; 5. Albert Cuyp^ Moonlight scene; 8. Sustermans ^ Por- 
trait of a lady; 12. Claude Lorrain^ Roman landscape; "^IT, *ii. Rem- 
hi'andt^ Portraits of Nicolas Burghem and his wife (dated 1647); 15. Rtibens^ 
Landscape; 18,19. Claude^ Landscapes; 21. AdiHan van de Velde ^ Hut 
with cattle and figures (1658); 23. Rembrandt^ Portrait of a man with a 
hawk; 24. Wouweiinany Horse fair; 25. Hogarth^ The distressed poet; 28. 
Claude, Landscape; 30. Cvyp, Sheep (an early work); *26. Claude^ Sermon 
on the Mount; *ol. Rembrandt, Portrait of a lady with a fan; *34. Berchem^ 
Large landscape with peasants dancing (1656); 88. Sustermans , Portrait. 

Room ii. (Saloon). To the left: **40. Rembrandt, The Salutation. 

'A delicate and elevated expression is here united with beautiful 
etTects of light. This little gem is distinguished for its marvellous blending 
of warni and cold tiDts\ — Vosmaer. 

Above, Cuyp, River scene; *419. 0. Dou, ■5\v\\.\\tT Tvwcavw*, her child; 
*42. raul Fotler, Landscape near Haarlem iVW^S Ii&. N. Po\mMv.,C.\!i?i\^vyn. 
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playing; **46. Hobbema, Wooded landscape, with figures by Lingelbach; 
Andrea del Satto^ Portrait; '^dS. Murillo^ John the Baptist; 50. Canaletto, 
Canal Grande in Venice; 66. Parmigiano^ Study for the altar-piece in 
the National Gallery (No. 33); 67. N. Poussin^ Holy Family and angels; 
69. Giulio Romano^ St. Luke painting a portrait of the Virgin ; ^72. Murillo^ 
Infant Christ asleep; '*^10. Hobbema, Wooded landscape, with figures by 
Lingelbach (a counterpart of the picture opposite); 75. Garo/olo (V)? Holy 
Family. 

Boom hi. (Small Dvawing Room). To the left: 92. Van Dyck^ Virgin 
and Child with St. Catharine; "^Gl. Reynolds^ Portrait of Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse (1784); 80. Andrea del Sarto, Holy Family; 83. Tenters, 
Chateau of the painter with a portrait of himself ; *77. Gainsborough^ The 
'Blue IJoy% a full-length portrait of Master Bulhall. • 

Room iv. (Large Drawing Room). To the left: *95. Rembrandt. Land- 
scape with figures (ascribed by Mr. Bode to A. BroutBer)\ 112. Paul de 
Koning. Landscape; 110. Giovanni Bellini (or, more probably, Lorenzo Lotto)^ 
Madonna and saints; 107. Bellini, Circumcision of Christ; *106. Titian (?), 
The Woman taken in adultery; *105. Rubens, Portrait of himself and his 
lirst wife, Elisabeth Brandt, as Pausias and Glycera (the flowers ]»y Jan 
Brueghel)', *101. Velazquez, Don Balthazar Carlos, Prince of Asturias, on 
horseback, a sketch; 09. Poussin^ Landscape with figures; 97. Turner, 
Conway Castle. 

KooM V. (Rubens Room). To the left: *113. Lsraelites gathering manna; 
■^lU. Abraham and Melchiscdek; *115. The four Evangelists, three of a 
scries of nine pictures painted by Rubens in Spain in the year 16'J9. 

VI. Corridor : 116. Afurillo, Landscape with Jacob and Laban : Sketches 
of Egyptian scenes. 

VII. Ante-Room. To the left: 119. Fra Bartolommeo, Holy Family; 
125. Domenichino, Landscape. 

The Vestibule contains a *Terracotta Bust by Alessandro Vittoria. 

Stafford House, or Sutherland House (PI. W, 22; IV), in St. 

James's Park, between St. James's Palace and the Green Park, the 
residence of the Duke of Sutherland, is considered the finest private 
mansion in London, and contains a fine collection of paintings, 
which is shown to the public on certain fixed days during spring and 
summer. Application for admission should be made to the Duke's 
secretary. 

We begin to the right, in the large gallery: 73. Zurbaran., Madonna 
with the Holy Child and John the Baptist (I6r)3); 67. Annibnle Carracci, 
Flight into Egypt; *62. Murillo, Return of the Prodigal Son; 61. Ascribed 
to AV//>/iacf, Christ l)earing the Cross (a Florentine picture of little value); 
59. Parmigiano, Betrothal of St. Catharine; 5S, 54. Zurbaran, SS. Cyril 
and Martin; 57. Diijardin, David with the head of Goliath; *5J5. Afurillo, 
Abraham entertaining the three angels; 51. After DUrer, Death <»f the 
Virgin; *^. Paul Delaroehe, Lord Strafford, on his way to the scafl'nld, 
receiving the blessing of ArchbLshop Laud (1838). — 47. Ascribed to 
Correggio, Mules and mule-drivers. 

This work is described as having been painted by Correggio in his 
y«)uth, and is said to have served as a tavern-sign on the Via Flaminia 
near Rome. In reality, however, it is an unimportant example of a much 
later period of art. 

Opposite: 42. Tintoretto, Venetian senator; 36. Rubens, Coronation of 
Maria de' Medici, design in grisaille upon wood for the painting in the 
Louvre; 33. Ilonthorst, Christ before Caiaphas; 30. Murillo, Portrait: 
*27. Van Dyck, Portrait of the Earl of Arundel; 25. L. Carracci, Holy 
Family; 23. i*«;'/»ig'«rtno, Portrait; 2*2. GMCiriVto^ I^»pc Gre«vN^^ \^.T!A\^^^?^iC\xc»^ 
Loyola; *19. Moroni, Portrait; ift. A.8CT\\)ftA. U> T\Ucm\.,^\s.^^>N^^>^.^, '*3^J^ 
Cupid; 15. Zurbaran, St. Andrew, 5. A. Cauo, "YXvo; ^Vc%\. \J «ix^vNx^ ^^'^ ^^^^ 
Holy Trinity. 

The pictures in the private aparliaeTi\.a axft tiviX. c.-sOoX^^V^^i'^- 
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Bridgewater House (PI. W, 22 ; IV), in Cleveland Row, by the 
Green Park, to the S. of Piccadilly, is the mansion of t\\e Earl of 
EUesmerej and possesses one of the finest picture-galleries in Lon- 
don. The most important works are hung in the private rooms of 
the family. Admission to the large picture hall is granted for "Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays between 2 and 4 o'clock, on application sup-' 
ported by some person of influence. 

On the walls of the Staikcase: A. Carracei^ Copy of Correggio^'s 'II 

Giorno' at Parm&, N. PouMin^ The Seven Sacraments, a celebrated series of 

« paintings \ Veity Mary at the Sepulchre ; Pannini^ Piazza di 8. Pietro at Rome. 

Gallery. To the right of the entrance: *'Quido Reni^ Assumption of 
the Virgin, a large altar-piece, nobly conceived and carefully finished. 
To the left: 156. O. Coques^ Portrait j 225. Stoop^ Boy with grey horse; 
142. Breielencamp^ Saying grace^ 31. Ascribed to Sebaxtian del Piombo\ 
Entombment; 125. Bassano^ Last Judgment; ^^263. P. van Slingeland^ The 
kitchen (1685); 243. N. Bevchem^ River scene; 217. Metsu^ Fish-woman; 
*126. A. van Ostade.y Man with wine-glass (1677); 137. Arp de Voj/s, Young 
man in a library; 2()9. N. Berchem^ Landscape. — *17. Titian^ Diana and her 
nymphs interrupted at the bath by the approach of Acteeon, painted in 1559. 

'Handsome in shape and proportion, the latter (Diana and her nymphs) 
have not quite that perfume of youth and health and vigour which is so 
striking in the former (the Bacchus and Ariadne). Titian was never mure 
thoroughly master of the secrets of the human framework than now that 
he was aged (82 years old)\ — Crowe and CavalcaselWs Titian. 

136. Rembrandt^ Portrait; 247. J. van Ruj/sdael^ Bank of a river ; *166. 
A. van Ostade. Peasants playing skittles (1676); 258. IT. van de Velde, 
Rough sea (1656); 212. N. Berchem^ Landscape; *196. Ruysdael^ Bridge; 
'*65. Paris Bordone^ Portrait of a man (high up); *281. /. Wynants. Land- 
scape, with figures by A. van de Velde (1669). — *'='19. Titian, 'The Venus 
of the shell.' 

'Venus Anadyomene rising — new-born but full-grown — from the 
sea, and wringing her hair . . . Titian never gave more perfect rounding 
with so little shadow'. — Crotce and Cavalcaselle. This work, painted 
some time after 1520, has unfortunately suffered from attempts at re.storation. 

135. Van der Heyde, Drawbridge; 222. A. Brouwer^ Peasants at the 
fireside; 171. Van Huyntm, Flowers (1723-24); 177. A. van Ostade, Portrait; 
242. Metsu, Ladv caressing her lap-dog. — *18. Titian, Diana and Callisto, 
companion to ifo. 17. 

'Titian was too much of a philosopher and naturalist to wander into 
haze or supernatural halo in a scene altogether of earth'. — Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle. 

284. A. van der Neer, Moonlight scene; 233. Netseher, Lady washing 
her hands; 154. A. von Ostade, Backgammon players; 130. Teniers^ The 
alchemist; *141. W. van de Velde, Naval piece (an early work). 

On the opposite wall: *153. Jan Steen, The school-room, a large 
canvas; 190. Wynants y Landscape; 182. Isaac van Ostade, Village street; 
*168. Rembrandt , Mother with sons praying ; *:^0. Paul Potter , Cows ; 
111. Netscher, A fashionable lady; *183. Jsaae van Ostade, Villjige street; 
*J91. J. fiteen. The fishmonger; 267. Cuyp, Iluin; *90. Lorenzo Lotto, Ma- 
d(>nna with saints, an early work (hung high); 109. Salomon Koning, The 
philosopher's study; 214. W. Mieris, The violinist; 244. G. Don, The 
violini>t (1637); 165. Wynants, Landscape; *129. A. Brouwer, Landscape, 
surrounded with a border of fruit and flowers by I). Seghers; '*194. Metsu, 
The stirrup-cup (un early work); 257. Ruysdael, Landscape; *201. Pynacker, 
Alpine scene with waterfall; *195. Ilondekoeter, The raven detected, 
illustroting the well-known fable; 257. //bftftewa. Landscape ; *174. Rubens, 
yree copy with altered arrangement of Raphael's frescoes in the Villa 
Farnesina at Rome, the landscapes by some other painter. 

The fill Jij wing mxisterpieces on the gTOUi\A.-lVooT wft uot ^liown to visi- 
iors. lu Laj*y Ellkhmeuk''h Sitting IIoom-. '^'^ Raphael .,^«Av>T«i*.ia.\i^^\>:\\^., 
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the -Bridgewater X»4oBBa* (eopr ib tli« Xatk«a] GaDerr^z "^^ Ltifii.o''. 
Httly Family ( L& Vier«« ku palauer'^: ""IS*. Tttimm. H^-lj FkMiiJT (aa 
early work, ascrilitrd to Palsta Veorkiofi =14. Lviani, H<&4 iif ft prl (&^f'£B«^ 
to Leonardo J a Vimei): **77. Pultmm Vtccliio. TIk three peric>d5 of iiit 'iifitrr 
Titian's paintiag im tlie Palarzo IK«na al B*.iai«|. The Dxatinv i.'»'X 
and LoKi> £lle8Neke*» ^^^ms•> Bwon coBtaia a BUBiber of a4iLiraM%r 
wi>rk5 of ihe Dutch scb'H'l. incladbi^ the fiae 'Girl at ir<jrk. l*y 3'. M^*-*. 

Bndley House ( PI. W. IV) : / U P^rk Lane, the mansion of the 
Etiri of Dudley, also eontaiiis a fine collection of painting . parti > 
ciilarly of the Italian schools, and is one of the most snjnptuou»ly 
furnished houses in London. Admission is granted almost daily 
from Febrnary to July on application, enclosing an introdactioji. 
to the Karl's secretary. 

The Entrance Hall aod Staikcase are emheni^ed with u-'derB (ta- 
tuary in marble. • 

The mo5t important works !■ thePicTTKE Gallckt Cob the £r-t il'^-irl 
are as follows. To the left: '^iZopJtae/. The Graces, a Tr^uhfxU w rk. in 
good preservation: Corrtggio^ The Xa^daJese (eopyj: *A. ram d* V'hir. 
Scene in the K^iman Campagna (l&O^: Laadscapes by Cwnfp and '/sal'-o'of 
Rosa; Ascribed to TUutn . Becambeat Veaa*: ^Sttwihr^mdt . Fortrai:-. 
Peruzzi (?)i X&tirity :. Andrea del Sarto^ Pieta f replica of ''ri^nal in Vi^rtinai : 
Raphael (V formerly asfigned Ut Gfmlio Romiam^). Hf*\j Family, freely r«?- 
touched; 7i7tan, Xadonna and Child : * Miens. Interiw i Lfonardo da l'tH'iift. 
Holy Family. .«adly damaged: Perwo dtl Vaga. Adoration of the i.'iiild 
Christy Bonifazio. Holy Family, aad other works: *Rapkatl. C'rucifjxi- n. 
with the Virgin. Mary Magdalene, and SS. Jerr^me and John, painted ;.i»-.iit 
1500, in the style of Peragin<i. for the Domiaicaa Church of Cilt^i di 
Castello; *Fra Angelieo. Last Judgment. At the end of the vnna: *'oi'- 
reggio^ Chenibs, two fragments of the frescr^s which formerly embelli- bed 
the choir of the church of S. Oioraaai at Parma: Fr. Pratn-ut. H-lv 
Family; -Giovanni Bellini, Xadijaaa aad Child: ''Carlo Crirt'lli. 3iad<>nna 
and Cliild with saints; Xiniatures ascribed to Matitegmu: Etrolf (iraudi. 
The Israelites gathering manna: *Karel FahritiMS. Purtrait t-i Al»rahani 
de Xotte (1640); * Lorenzo di Credi, Madonna and Child. 

In the private rooms (not accessible): Mvrillo. "^Six scenes froiu fbe 
story of the Prodigal Son. **Death of St. Clara: '^Zitrf*araH. Annunciation. 
Also valuable works of Velazqvez. Claude Lorrnin^ fireuze. and ntbcrs. 

Lansdowne House (PI. W, ^; 1), Berkeley Square, the resi- 
dence of the Marquis of Lansdowne, contains a Yaluable picture- 
gallery and a collection of Roman sculptures. Admission only by 
introduction to the Marquis of Lansdowne, the works of art being 
distributed throughout the private apartments. The ancient sculp- 
tures form probably the most extensive private collection out of 
Rome. Most of them were dis -overed at Hadrian's Villa by Gavin 
Hamilton. It was while living here, as librarian to Lord ShelburnOf 

that Priestley discovered oxygen. 

SccLPTCRES. Statue of Mercury, replica of the misnamed .Vntinons 
of the Belvedere ; Youthful Hercules': Juno enthroned; Bacchus; Dionuule 
with the palladium; Jas(.n untying his sandals; Wounded .Vniazon ; 
Marcus Aurelius as Mars; Statue of an emperor; Numerous reliefs, 
funereal columns, etc. Woman asleep, by Canora, his last work; Child 
soliciting alms, bv Ranch. 

Pictures. In the Ante-Room: Tidemand and Oude, Norwo{ilan land- 
scape; Gonzales Cogues. Portraits of an architect and his wife; Sir Thomas 
Laici-enee, Portrait (»f Lord Lansdowne. — In Lovd f.<nvuVow\\*" * VV\VVs>\^- 
Room: ''Rembrandt , The last-painted potItrU o^ Yv\\\\^vM V^XwwV ^^\^^^V^ "^ ^^*;* 
ndd*, L»dy Ilcbester; Master of Treriso U^M^uviCi \o iU«T^|u^tv*^^ v vnxx**^;.n^ 
Laadscapes by Both and "* Isaac ran OsfaAc. — Vn V\x^ Uv\i\«>V» 
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Dyek^ Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I.; RembrandVt School, Two 
portraits^ Luini, St. Barbara. — In the Drawing Room : ^'Rembrandt, Portrait 
of a lady (1642); *B. van der Heist, Portrait of a lady (1640); Guercmo, 
The Prodigal Son •, *Murillo, The Conception ; * Velazquez, Portrait of him- 
self; Velazquez, Portrait of Olivarez; ^Cuyp , Portrait of a young girl; 
C. Dolci, Madonna and Child. — In the jP;'on< Dravnng Room: ^^ Sebastian del 
Piombo, Portrait of Federigo.da Bozzolo ; * Qainshorough, Portrait of a lady. 

Apsley House (PI. W, 18; IV), Hyde Park Comer, the residence 
of the Duke of Wellington^ was built in 1785 for Earl Bathurst, Lord 
High Chancellor of England , and in 1820 purchased by Govern- 
ment and presented to the Duke of Wellington, as part of the 
nation's reward for his distinguished services. A few years later 
the mansion was enlarged, and the external brick facing replaced 
by stone. The site is one of the best in London , and the interior 
is very expensively fitted up. It contains a picture-gallery , nu- 
merous portraits and statues, and a great many gifts from royal 
donors. Admission only through personal introduction to the Duke. 

On the Staikcase : Canova*s colossal Statue of Napoleon I. 

PiCTUKE Gallery (on the first floor). To the right: Velazquez, Pea- 
sants at a bridge; "^Parmigiano, Betrothal of St. Catharine; *' Velazquez, 
The master of the feast (an early work) ; Marcello Venusti, Annunciation ; 
'^Velazquez, Portrait of a man; Velazquez, Portrait of Pope Innocent X. 
(repetition of the painting in the Doria (Jallery at Rome); *"* Cori-eggio, 
Christ in Gethsemane (copy in the National Gallery); Watteau, Court 
festival ; Wouwerman, Equestrian scene ; Claude, Palaces at sunset ; Rubens, 
Holy Family; Spagnolelto, Allegorical picture; Wouwei'man, Starting for 
the chase; '^Velazquez, Two boys; MuiHllo, St. Catharine; several large 
and well-executed copies of Raphael (Bearing of the Cross, etc.). 

The Sitting Room of tue Duchess contains some admirable examples 
of the art of the Netherlands: */*. Potter, Deer in a wood; '*A, Cuyp, 
Cavalier with grey horse; A. van Oslade, Peasants gaming; */o» Steen, 
Fiimily scene, The smokers; Van der Ueyde, Canal in a town; N. Maes, 
The Milk-seller; fToutcerman, Camp scene; "Lucas van Leyden, Supper; 
N. Maes , The listener. — In the Cokkidor : /. Victor , Horses feeding ; 
Jan Steen, Peasants at a wedding feast. 

Bath House (PI. W, 22; /K), 82 Piccadilly, at the corner of 
Bolton Street, the mansion of Lord Ashburton, still contains one of 
the finest picture galleries in London, although several valuable 
masterpieces were unfortunately destroyed by fire a few years ago. 
The pictures are exhibited on written application , enclosing an 
introduction to Lord Ashburton. 

Dining Room. "Rubens^ Wolf hunt, with a" portrait of the artist as 
a huntsman (early but very important work); ^'Rembrandt , Portrait of 
.Tansonius (dated 1661); Rubens, Rape of the Sabine women, and Recon- . 
cilintion of the Romans andSabincs; Portraits by Velazquez &nd. Bronzino. 

Drawing Room. M. van de Velde, Sheep in a pasture (dated 1663); 
A, Cuyp, Landscape with shepherds; '*Cuyp, Flight into Kgypt; "^N. Maes, 
Girl tewing (1656); "^Rembrandt, Sitting figure of a man; hujardin , The 
mill; '^Terburg , Concert; "ReinJbi'andt , Portrait of Lieven van Coppen(»l, 
the celebrated writing-master; "Reinbrandl , Portrait of a man (a round 
picture); "Velazquez, Stag hunt; Jan Steen, Boors playing skittles; A. van 
Ostade, Family at breakfast; Metsu, Woman reading at a window; Cnyp^ 
Portrait of himself; Three works by A. van Ostade; Landscape by Isaac 
van Osiade; Rembrandt, Portrait; J. van Ruysdael, Two landscapes. 

Lady Asuburton''8 Sitting Room. "" Correggio , SS. Peter, Margaret, 
Mariba, and Anthony of Padua, an early woxV.., ^vaxVt^ vcv \5n for S. 
MArla della Misericordia, at Correggio-, Van Dyck , Vvjt\.t^\\. vil v\ia \i\sJ«.^ 
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of K»sa««: 'gtmAf)mmdt Portxwxs id a ~-— lai wtflBaa. ci#^fttiu<*K^ aad 
each dated 1641: ^^Ijmmi taMailMtjA w» X^-Mkori* 4a rn-a^. CkrL«-i asd 
John the Baptifi a* cMMtrm: ■*Jfvr»!Z*, Si. Tb^-jnaf .f Villa XxKra 
distrilmtu^ al^L«. — Is the AjrTE-£<(»<. m. Meancvry l^r J%iirrald*em . 

DorehcrtarBMW 1 PI. W. 18: IV\. tke midence of £. 5. HJ- 
ford, Etq., a kandsome edifice rn Paii Lane, contain* a etK>d col- 
lection of pictues. slioirn in spiinr and summer te risitors pro- 
vided witk an introduction. Amon? the finest vofls of ait aie — 

RoiiM L ^rtlmtfm^s, P<irtrui '4 ^ Duke OUrarez: G. Camf^hviftm 
(ascribed to Pimmi Pi^tttrji. G^«au as partnre tdaxed l£i7j: Jl. r«a 0$^<9dt. 
Interior (1661): C^rmtU* 4t I'm. P<irtraii «>f a ladr: -Exf§d4itl. Land- 
scape with view of Haarlem: "Ttlazfmtz . Ufe-fiie piitrfcit of Philip lY, 

Room n. *Lmrtm» LUto. Prirlrait <.4 m 7<-iui^ ladj: 'G^^td'enrio Firrnri. 
Mary. Joseph, aad a cardinal in pnjer: T^Oam. Portrait (4 a ladr : =^l»tzr<a 
rf«/ Sarlo, Roij Fanulv: '€m^^ View of D'-rdrecht: Tmfw^r.'c. P..rtr*ii: 
IrtfMi (?). Flora: Fm Amytlico^ SLx saint5. 

Bourn in. *Brcmrmo. Lc'S'^ira. crmvnrt of C-:*fB • I. : 7aii«rrff^' f ascribed 
to Bas$am0). CoBTersatiuB piecr i4 three fi^ref: -RtMUramdt . P'^rtrait 
of Uartin Lo'iten (dated 1&2)-. 'JJoMxma. Jiar^n i.f af>ress il663i: 'Pttoiv 
Veronexe^ Portrait *4 the Queen '4 Cyprus: Tt-'iVm. H«1t Family with 
John the Baptist : iU»e I?) . P««rtrait r4 the Duke '^4 Ferrara : Adr. ran 
Ottade^ Street ia a Tillage: ^I'aa Dfck, Portrait of the Jlarche$a Balbi. 

Hertford Hovie i PI. W. 20 : I\ Manchester Square . the resi- 
dence of ^»r Riduird WaUaee, conuins. in a fine ^Uery built for 
its reception, the famons ^Hertford CoUeetion. one of the most 
valuable private collections in England, long on view at Bethnal 
Green Museum (comp. p. 121j. Besides a very choice pallery of 
pictures, the collection iueludes specimens of gold aisd silver ^rork- 
maiiship, Renaissance and rococo furniture, majolica, porcelain, 
bronzes, and art-treasures of every description. It is shown only 

to persoual acquaintances of the owner. 

Dutch akd Flemish Xastebs. 'Vam Dyck. Portraits of Philip le Roy 
and his wife ; Portrait of the wife of De Yos. the painter. Rmbftu. Hi»ly 
Family; Chrises charge to Peter; Rainbow landscape. Bol. Man with 
goblet. ^^Bobbema. Water-mill, the chef-d'ceucre of this artist. Enys- 
dael^ Waterfall. IT. raa de Veldt^ Hen-<jf-war in a calm. Both^ Italian 
landscape. Van Miens , Vegetable seller<«; Joseph and Potiphar's wife. 
Hals, Portrait of a man. A. (Htade . The fishmonger. -JJeUu, The 
sportsman. Rembrandt, The Unmerciful .Servant; Portraits. 

Italiah School. 7»/tai>^ Rape of Europa. */)</ iS<ir/o, Madonna. Brim- 
zino. Portrait of a lady. Leonardo da Vinci. *La Vierge au l-y.^'. Sat- 
vator Bosa, Landscape*. CanaUtto^ Sixteen views of Venice. Works by 
Guardi, Ercole Grandi. Francia, etc. 

Spahish School. Velazquez^ Infanta of Spain ; Lady with fan. Murillo^ 
Adoration of the Shepherds; Annunciation; Sladonna. 

Fkbmou School. Meissonier, The connoisseurs. Greuze. Heads. Fine 
examples of Vei-net, Delaroche^ Watteau^ Ar^ Scfitjrtr. Bosa Bonheut\ Ih- 
eampsj and Gerdme. 

English School. Reynolds, *^Nelly O'Brien; Jli>s Bowles. Examples 
of Lawrence, Stanfield, Land*eer, Bonington, and others. 

Some of the other private art-collections of London , to which 
access can be gained only through personal introduction , nnist be 
mentioned more briefly. 

Devonshire House (PI. W, 22; IV), Piccadilly, the IavvvVaw xv^- 
sidence of the Duke of Devonshire , co\\UVsi% ^\\<^ ^^\\.xkv\s»>s^ ^^^'<- 
daa»8,SeynoUia, Tintoretto, Dobson, Lcltj, m^KtxftXUt \ V:\.vv^^t VA^^- 
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rain's * Liber Veritatis', with sketches of all his pictures by his own 
hand ; the 'Kemble Plays', a valuable collection of English dramas, 
formed by John Philip Kemble ; and a fine collection of gems. 

The Earl of Northbrook's Collection, at 4 Hamilton Place, Picca- 
dilly, formed out of the famed Baring Gallery, is especially notable 
foi its numerous and admirable examples of the Quattrocentists 
(Mantegna, Crivelli, Antonello da Messina, etc.), and also contains 
most important works by Jan van Eyck , Cranach , Luini , Mazzo- 
lini, Garofalo, Sebastian dftl Piombo, Murillo, Zurbaran, Velazquez, 
Rembrandt, Bol, Dou, Steen, Maes, Ruysdael, Cuyp, Rubens, etc. 

The Marquis of Bute, 83 Eccleston Square, and Lord Overstone, 
possess fine galleries of Dutch pictures. 

W. Graham, Esq., 35 Grosvenor Place, is the owner of a very 
valuable gallery of early Italian painters, chiefly belonging to the 
schools of Venice (Giov. Bellini and his pupils), Ferrara (Costa, 
Dosso), Florence (Filippo Lippi, C. Rosselli), and Siena (Fungai). 

The Rev. Fuller Russel, 4 Ormonde Terrace, Primrose Hill, has 
a good collection of works of paintings by the followers of Giotto, 
and also works by Aldegrever, Patinir, etc. — The collection of 
Lady Eastlake, 7 Fitzroy Square, is notable for its select exam- 
ples of the Quattrocentists of N. Italy (Bellini, Cima da Oonegliano, 
Ghirlandajo, Caroto, etc.). — A. Seymour, Esq., 5 Chesterfield 
Gardens, also possesses fine examples of early Italian masters. 

J. Malcolm, Esq., of Poltalloch, 7 Great Stanhope St., possesses 
an extremely valuable collection of /)raiomgrs, including one hundred 
and forty-six by Italian masters (large cartoon by Michael Angelo, 
drawings by Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, etc."^, 
fifty by French, Flemish, and German masters (Diirer, Holbein, 
Rubens, Van Dyck), and sixty-two of the Dutch school (Cuyp, 
Ostade, Rembrandt, etc.). Similar collections are in the possession 
of W. Mitchell, Esq. (flno examples of Diirer), W, Russel, Esq., and 
R. Russell, Esq. Admission to these collections is granted only to 
visitors furnished with an introduction. 

26. Albert Memorial. Albert Hall. Horticultural 
Society's Gardens. India Museum. 

To the S. of Kensington Gardens, between Queen's Gate and 
Prince's Gate, near the site of the Exhibition of 1851, rises the *A1- 
bert Memorifd (PI. W, 9), a magnificent monument to Albert, the 
late Prince Consort (d. 1861), erected by the English nation at a cost 
of 120,000i. , half of which was defrayed by voluntary contri- 
butions. On a spacious platform, to which granite steps ascend on 
each side, rises a basement, adorned with reliefs in marble, repre- 
scnting artists of every period ( 169 figures). On the S. side are Poets 
and Musicians, and on the E. side P&\i\\.eT%, \iv AxwAtead; on the 
iV. side Arehitect», and on tlie W. Scu\ip\»i%, \>^ PUU-p. ^qv^y^^- 
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jectiiig pedestals at the angles support marble groups, representing 
Agriculture, Manufacture, Commerce, and Engineering. In the 
centre of the basement sits the colossal bronze-gilt figure of Prince 
Albert, wearing the robes of the Garter, 15 ft. high, by Foley^ under a 
Gothic canopy, borne by four clustered granite columns. The canopy 
terminates at the top in a Gothic spfre, rising in three stages, 
and surmounted by a cross. The whole monument, designed by 
Sir Q. 0, Scott (d. 1878), is 175 ft. in height, and is gorgeously 
embellished with a profusion of bronze and marble statues, gilding, 
coloured stones, and mosaics. At the corners of the steps leading 
up to the basement are four pedestals bearing magnificent alle- 
gorical figures, sculptured In marble, representing the quarters of 
the globe : Europe by MacdoweU^ Asia by Foley, Africa by Theed^ 
America by Belt. The canopy bears, in blue mosaic letters on a 
gold ground, the inscription : 'Queen Victoria and Her People to 
the memory of Albert, Prince Consort, as a tribute of their gratitude 
for a life devoted to the public good.' 

On the opposite side of Kensington Road, extending from tlie 
road to the Horticultural Gardens, stands the *Boyal Albert Hall 
of Arts and Sciences (PI. W, 9), a vast amphitheatre in the Italian 
Renaissance style, destined for concerts, scientific and art as- 
semblies, and other similar uses. The building, which was con- 
structed in 1867-71 from designs by Fowke and Scott , is oval in 
form (measuring 270 ft. by 240 ft., and 810 ft. in circumference), 
and can accommodate 8000 people comfortably. The cost of its 
erection amounted to 200,000i., of which 100,000^ was contributed 
by the public, 50,000^. came from the Exhibition of 1851, and 
about 40,000Z. was defrayed by the sale of the boxes. The exterior 
is tastefully ornamented in coloured brick and terracotta. The terra- 
cotta frieze, which runs round the whole building above the 
gallery, was executed by Minton ^ Co., and depicts the different 
nations of the globe. The interior is lighted during the day by 
a large vaulted glass roof, and at night by five electric lights in the 
centre of the dome. The Arena is 100 ft. long by 70 broad , and 
has space for 1000 persons. The Amphitheatre , which adjoins it, 
contains 10 rows of seats, and holds 1360 persons. Above it are 
three rows of boxes, those in the lowest row being constructed for 
8 persons each, those in the centre or *grand tier' for 10, and those 
in the upper tier for 5 persons. Still higher is the BfUcony with 8 
rows of seats (1800 persons), and lastly, above the balcony, is the 
Picture Gallery, adorned with scagliola columns, containing accom- 
modation for an audience of 2000, and affording a good survey of 
the interior. It communicates by a number of doors with the Outer 
Gallery, which encircles the whole of the Hall, and commands a fine 
view of the Albert Memorial. The ascent to the gallery \e» t%s\V^«Xfc^ 
by two 'lifts', one on each side of the ^\u\^w% ^^^- ""^^^ Cyt^^t^.^ 
hum by Willis, is one of the largest \i\ t\ie ^ qi\^ •, VN.V^'s.'^^^^ ^x^^^> 
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and Ita bellows ire workeil I17 l^vo sceam etiginos. (Ttte organ it 
nceagioiialiy pUyed alioiit 4 p.m., wben notice U i^iien in tlie daily 
pspen, and aamall tee chaigied for admiHBlon.) 

The Albert UallBlajids nearly on the fonner tite o( Gore. Houge, 
vbich haa given its name to Ktnsmgtnn Uore, the liigh road froai 
KnighMbridge to KenBingCon. Altfaongh less fsiuom than Holland 
House, it poaaessed fnlly as much political and social inRoence at 
the beginning of the presant centuiy. It was foT many years the re- 
ridence of William Wilberfoice, aronnd. whom gathered Che leaden 
of the snti-slavery and other philajitliropic Enterprises. It was 
■fteiwsrds the abode of the celabratad Lady I'lessington, who held 
In it a kind of liteiaiy noQit, which was ationded by Che most emi- 
nent men of letters, art, and snienra in Kngland. Louis Napoleon, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurat, Thackeray, Dickens, Moore, 
Savage, Landor, Balwer, Landseer, and t'autit D'Orsay were among 
her frequent visitors. During the exhibition ot iSiil (lore House 
was nsed as a restaurant, whore M. Soyer displayed his r.nllnsty 
skill; audit was BOOU aftetwirds purchased with its gronndfl by 
tlie Coraraisaionert of the Eshibition, for 60,000i. 

On the W. side of the Albert Hall stands Ihe recently erected 
bnllding ol the National Sfhooi of Mu»ic, which provides scholsr- 
thips |^5U1. a year for Ave years') for musical students who have 
proved themselves worthy by competitive examination. 

Immediately to the S. of the Albert Hall. l<i .South Kensinghm, 
lie the Oardena uf the Boyal HorticDltnral Hoolety, which was 
founded in 1804 for the promotion of scientiilo gardening. This 
BDoiety also possesses an orchsrth and eiperimental g^inlen, 39acreB 
In extent, at Chiswlck, near Kew, where large and very poplliai 
flower and fruit shows usedtotAke place. The gardens at Chiswlck, 
however, having gone out of fashion, the loeiety hired fram the 
OommiMioners of the National Eihibitlim of l&^l tkeir present 
■piece of ground in Kensiugtoii Oore, 17 acres in size , where the 
' flnwet shows have since been hald. The gardens are tastefully laid 
onl in terraces, .embellished with fountains, miniature caanades, 
and bronze and terramtTa Agures. At the N. end of the garden 
is the memorial of the Kxhibition of 18d1. surmonnteii by a stable 
of the Prince Consort, Among tlie statues scnttered tbronghont the 
garden is another flguiu of Priiico Albert, erected by Che Prince of 
Wales. The spacious conservatwty on the N. side is 270ft. long, 
100ft. broad, and fifift. high. The garrtouB are open daily from 
tia.m. to smiset; admission U.; Mondays Oif. ; anion certain 
oncaaions, duly advertised beforehand, fid. only. The concerts glieii 
here on Saturday afternoons, during the Suason, by Che band of the 
Life Guards, attract many fashionable visitors (admission 1*. 6d.). 

I'Jie buildings nhicb enclose thu Horticultural Society's Garden* 1 
OB three eiilea were nsed, from 1HT\ tu \8T4, for the Internals- " 
£fii6ition, vbieh took place annually ?Tom K^rfi W 
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and consisted of specimens of the art and industry of different 
nations. The exhibition buildings, consisting of two-storied gal- 
leries running along the W. and E. sides of the Horticultural 
Gardens, are tastefully built of red brick in the Italian Renaissance 
style, and adorned with an elegant balustrade and other terracotta 
decorations. Each of these galleries is 30 ft. wide, 60 ft. high, and 
1100ft. in length. An older gallery on the S. is about 1000ft. 
in length. The principal or royal entrance is through the Albert 
Hall (p. 253) ; there are two ordinary entrances in Exhibition 
Road (see below), and two more from Queen's Gate on the W. side. 
Since 1874 the International Exhibition has been discontinued 
owing to lack of patronage , and the galleries have been used for 
other purposes. The S. Gallery is at present devoted to the Natio- 
nal Collection of Portraits and the other collections connected with 
South Kensington Museum, noticed at p. 267. — Two of the upper 
rooms of the W. Gallery at present contain the extensive Collection 
of MapSf PlanSf and Views of London^ formed by Frederick Crace, 
Esq, (open 10-5, adm. 6(i.). 

Tlie Eastern Gallery contains the *India Muienm (PI. W, 9 ; 
entrance in Exhibition Road, a little to the N. of the National 
Portrait Gallery ; admission 10-6, Monday and Saturday Id., other 
days 6d.). The Entrance Hall contains sculpture. The Lower 
Gallery is devoted to agricultural implements, vegetable products, 
models of machinery and boats, minerals, shells, stufTed beasts, 
birds, and fishes. The tipper Gallery contains the ethnological 
collection, and various specimens of art and architecture. 

The Eastern Gallery also contains the National School of Cookery 
(entrance from Exhibition Road, a little to the N. of that of the 
India Museum), an institution for teaching the economical pre- 
paration of articles of food suitable to smaller households, and tor 
training teachers for branch cookery schools, of which there are now 
several in London and other large towns. 

On the opposite side of Exhibition Road, at the corner of Crom- 
well Road, is the South Kensington Museum. — The large building 
in process of construction to the S. of the International Exhibition 
Galleries, and nearly finished externally, is destined to form a 
Natural History Museum, and to contain the natural history collec- 
tions of the British Museum. It is ornamented with bands and 
dressings in terracotta, and occupies a great part of the site of the 
Kxhlbition of 1862. It faces Cromwell Road, a street of palatial 
residences, about 1 M. in length, and so called because Henry, son 
of the Protector, resided in a house which once stood here. 

27. South Kensington Museum. 

The **South Kensington MnBeum V]^\, ^^^^^ \^x^xvi^v^^w<^v^ 
to the S, of Hyde Park, at the convex ol ¥.^ViXi\MYQW >^.^^^ ^^^ 
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CruiTLwell Kuad, 1 M. to the W. of HyAn P>rk Cur 
es8ily ce>ehod l>y tho Metropiilitin Railway. Tbo atsUo'ii (p. 33^ 
U only a lew humlred ynnU to Ihe S.W. either of the priii- 
"ipil eiitTBnceiii Cromwell Roid, or of the N.W, Biitmnne in Kit-^ 
hibitioii Hood. (The Muieuoi ia open gratia on Mondayo, Tileadtyaw 
and Satuidsys from 10 s, lu, to 10 p. 111. ; ou WedneadkyB, Thurs- W 
days, and Krid&y^ 10 a.m. to 4, o, or S p.m. atoocding to the sea- ^ 
sun, charge 6(J./ Tickets fur tlie use uf the library coat 6d. 
week, la. Gd, pec muuth, or 3s. per quarter. 




biiihliiig i» a piod fliid not expci 
MBtaiiriTitfp. 162), to iho rijlit 
loft of which arc Iflvatoriea for Udies 
Uid gentlemen. 

The object of the Inatitution, whiuh 
wae (unndcd with part of the siirplTiS 
tpceipta of the Industrial Eshlhilion 
of 1851, ia the promotion of art »iirt 
8c)cnee hy means of the syatematlu 
training of cumpeteiit teachers, the 
foundation of achoala of sit, publiu 
miiiatlona and dlstiibutions of pri- 
I les, the parchsEe and exhibition of 

Objents of art, and the eBtahlialii merit of art librailes. It is eirried 

oa at an annual expense of ahont 300,1)001.. defrayed by the ua- 

tiaiial eielietitiei. Among its 'proteEeora, dlievtoiB. and examinecB 

are nnmbered many of the olilef ErtsWaV iiwionls ; Mift- v"ac 'u.^^^gi^I^ 
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results of its teaching and inflneuce are seen in the progress of 
taste and knowledge in the flne arts and natural science throughout 
the kingdom. 

Bethnal Green Museum (p. 120) is a branch of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, established for the benefit of the great Industrial 
population of the E. End, and maintained at an annual cost of 
7000^. to 8000^ 

The present buildings of South Kensington Museum contain — 

1. The School of Abt, in which drawing, painting, and mod- 
elling are taught. 

2. The Abt Library, consisting of 42,000 vols, and a collection 
of 50,000 engravings and 40,000 photographs. 

3. The Museum of Ornamental or Applied Art, a collection 
of 20,000 modern and mediaeval works of art, and plaster easts or 
electrotype reproductions of celebrated ancient an^ jnodern works, 
partly belonging to the Museum and partly on lotsH. 

4. The National Gallery op British Art, or Picture Gallery, 
on the upper floor. 

The collection, which both in value and extent is one of the 
finest in the world, is at present exhibited in three large courts 
roofed with glass, and in the galleries surrounding and diverging 
from them. A large central structure in the Renaissance style, de- 
signed by Fowke, is now in course of construction. A building on 
the Exhibition Koad for the Science Schools, with flne sgrafltto 
decorations, has recently been completed. The Museum is largely 
indebted for its rapid progress to the generosity of private indi- 
viduals in lending the most rostly treasures of art for public 
exhibition (Loan Collection); but Government has also liberally 
expended the large sum of about l,000,000i. in the acquisition 
of valuable objects of art. All the articles in the museum are 
provided with a notice of their origin, the names of the artist and 
(if on loan) owner, and { when acquired by purchase) a statement 
of their cost. The following is but a limited list of the chief objects 
of interest permanently belonging to the institution. The arrange- 
ment is frequently altered. Even a superficial glance at all the 
difl'erent departments of the museum occupies a whole day ; 
but it is far more satisfactory, as well as less fatiguing, to pay 
repeated visits. Guide-books and catalogues are sold at stalls on 
each side of the entrance of the Architectural Court. 

From the Principal Entrance (temporary) in Cromwell Koad 
we first enter the Architectural Court, the largest of all, meas- 
uring 135 ft. each way. It is divided into two portions by an ar- 
cade (17 ft. broad) running down the centre, and is entirely 
devoted to full-size plaster and other reproductions, chiefly of 
large architectural works. 

In entering we pass under a fine *BooA. l.v>U, v>'l ^X^Xi^^^Vi^x- vixv^. \\NSkX>^^-> 
tnm the Cathedral of Boifl-le-Duc. l^oTtYi I\T»XiMiN.VV?f2?i>. '^^^ ''^'^^"'^^b-^. 
the W. wall, are the following objecta ; cast oi«^ ^oxW^w vil ^vit.^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

Baedeker, London. 2nd Edit. • ^^*> 
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gyrlinllUB)! elBDlrctrpe of door of HlldeihoiiD CBtbednKlltb umt.). In 
UiE middle nf tbe tdciih: cupi, In [wn perll.ini, of Tuju't Culaina at 
Bume (10S-Ui)i eunen wllb duI of tbs Scbreyer HaaumBDt. uoltlde tbe 
St. 8ebB]d CbDTDh al Nnnmbei^, bj Adam Knft tliSBIi MliulTeli' gal- 
lirj In Eifller Catbsdral a^tta ceai.| | Hunaincnl of Hir Vraneli Vera In 
WcBlnlniUr Abbty (leiOk la tiunt of Uu H, nail; Dear it, cut o( Ibc 
nruoEHicli lliiD [lltbcBaLj; on tba utber aide, near E. wall, Sulinga (nun 
Hamptoii Ooncl Palaee. in wronelil irun, bj Hunllnednn Shiw (iSai; 
nee p. 2BS). The Central Pansage: cnnlainB a nambei ii( aacieat and 
mudurn muaiiEi, innlnding uae by Triqustl <I517). and a liub enUeetiiia 
iiC EliotrQlypea, ihlefly by HesirE, Francbi * Son and JlEJSca. Elkiagtun. 
We ni.w past Into lie — 

KUTEBS BiCTIOH uC Ibe Cimrt. On Uie N. wall, to thu left, It kUr^e 
dUgtam, repreieatlDg lite prfnelpal buildlnga In tbe world, all dravn nn 
tbe BUDB scale, Bj the wall to tbe rlgbl (W.| : Fragments at tbe iiun rail- 
ing by Huntingdon Shaw (nee aboTpJ. In tbe centra : Polpil w mimbar of 
euved wood vith Arahle inacriutifi-Bi bum a UiisquB at Cairo (i5tb cent.). 
Oli«t of tbs £. eale uE Ibu Baddbiit Temple uf Saanlii, India (ltl-37 A.U.>. 
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descend the steps, at the eiid of the Centul Pauaga 
into tbe — 

Eknth Court, whicli ia also divided into an esatein and a western 
hair by ail arcade (^aboye it the Prinee Consort GsllHry, p, 296). — 
Un ihr upper part uf the walla of these two departments, in sonken 
panels, are portraits in mosaic; of the 35 following famous artisU 
fhegirining on the left, U the 8. angle of the W. BeetianJ ; 

1. Laiiaardu da Vinci, painter (d. IfilBli 2. ILanlwel tjaaiiu, paiuler 
Id. 1520k 3 TurriEianu, iculplor [d. lG32ji t, I'eler Vlacber, artlat ia 
Bieial Id, ta:»l; 5. Uernardlnn ),Htn1, painler id, 1KI0)| G. Lancelot Ulon- 
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(, Maenlrci Oioi^o ,i{ flobblo, aenlulor (d. IHDi 
lar, patnlcr id. IHSu tO. Michael Angelo Baoaa- 
■ (d, 15MJ ; U. Tift*B, ^\iiW 1.4- »nS\-, tj. Bet- 
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ling Gibbons, sculptor (d. liHl)^ 15. Sir ChristopherWren, architect (d. 1723); 
16. William Hogarth, painter (d. 1764) -, 17. Sir Joshua Reynolds, painter 
(d. 1792); 19. W.Hulready, painter (d. 1863); 19. John van fEyck, painter 
(d. 1441); 20. Phidias, sculptor (d.432B.C.); 21. Apelles, painter (d.332B.C.); 
22. Nicola Pisano, sculptor (d. 1280); 23. Giovanni Cimabue, painter (d. 1300); 
24. William Torell, goldsmith (d.l300); 25. Jean Goujon, sculptor (d. 1572); 
26. William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, architect (d. 1404); 27. 
Giutto, painter (d. 1336); 28. Lorenzo Ghiberti, sculptor (d. 1455); 29. Fra 
Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole, painter (d. 1455); SO. Donatello, sculptor 
(d. 1466); 31. Benozzo Gozzoli, painter (d. 1478); 32. Luca della Robbia 
sculptor (d. 1481): 33. A. Mantegna, painter (d. 1506); 34. Giorgione, 
])ainter (d. 1511); 35. Fra Beato Giacomo d'Ulma, painter on glass (d. 1517). 

The Court contains an extremely valuable **CoUection of small 
medisBval, Renaissance, and modern objects of ait. Those exhibit- 
ed in the W. section of the Court belong almost entirely to the 
Loan Collection (see above). Among articles belonging to the Mu- 
seum the following are tlie most noteworthy. 

Western Section. Close to the entrance are two glass cases contain- 
ing specimens of old book-binding. Farther down, in the same row J 
(the 3rd from the W. wall), are some cases containing the Museum col- ^ 
lection of ancient and modern English, French, German, Italian, Spanisli, , 

Greek, and Roman glass. The West Asoade of this Court contains three 
chimney-pieces, inlaid with plaques of Wedgwood ware, and some curious 
old musical instruments. 

Central Passage. Row IV. (from W. wall). Case 1. Tankards and 
salvers of embossed pewter (15-17th cent.); 2. English and foreign coins; 

3. Piet&, high relief in bronze (Ital., 15th cent.); bronze vase (Ital., 16th 
cent.); bust in high relief of Emperor Rudolph II., by Adr. de Vries (1609); 

4. Entombment, bronze relief, ascribed to Donatello; 6. Ink-stands of 
16th and 17th centuries; 8. Copper ewers, kettles, and other vessels 
(above, head in repousse copper work). Then, by the pillar, two fire-dogs 

with figures of Venus and Adonis (Venice, ld70). Case 10. Gilt salvers, -.^ 
ewers, and aqua-manlles (15-16th cent.); ll. Bronze and gilt candlesticks 
and lamps (Ital., 15-16th cent.); 12. Candlesticks, snuffers, and lanterns 
in gilded bronze (12-16th cent.) ; 13. Salt-cellars (16-18th cent.) ; 14. Bronze 
statuettes (14-17th cent.): Infant Christ, ascribed to Verrocchio; *Cupid 
bearing a dolphin, by Verrocchio or Donatello; Ceres searching tor 
Proaerpine (ItM., 17th cent.) ; Cupid blowing a horn. To the left of the 
entrance of the North Court, bronze bust of Pope Alexander VIII. by 
Bernini^ and on the right, bronze bust of Pope Innocent X. by Algardi 
(17th cent.). Row V.: Case 1. Shields; 2. Powder-flasks (16-lfth cent.); 
3. Shield with the head of Medusa in the centre and the triumphs of Koine 
round the edge, by Q. Sigmann of Augsburg (1552); shield with Hercules 
and the Nemean lion, Milan (1540); 4. Powder-flasks (16-ldth cent.); 

5. Fire-arms ; 6. Bronze plaques and medallions ; Angel with two armorlul 
shields (German. 16th cent.); Henry IV., by Dupr4 (1605); Madonna (Flor- 
entine, 17th or I8th cent.); 7. Swords and daggers; 8. Caskets (14-19tli 
cent)) 9. Caskets (14-16th cent.); 10. Salvers and aqua-maniles (15- 17th 
cent.) ; 11. Locks, tooli, etc. ; 12. Mortars and door-knockers ; 13. Statuettes 
(12-18th cent.); 14. Statuettes, pedestals, vase with Bacchic relief (Ital., 
17th cent.). 

EAjjT S ectio n. Row VI.: Case 4. Enamels; 5. Chinese porcelain; 1 * 
7. Porceiain^nSl earthenware; 8. Historic collection uf Japanese puttery; .* • 
9. Chinese and Japanese cloisonni^ enamels; 10-11. Japanese bronze ves- 
sels; 12-13. Chinese and Japanese bronzes. Row VII.: Case 1. Japanese 
cabinets and screen; 2. Japanese lacquer work; 4-5. Chinese porcelain; 
7. Japanese ware; 8-9. Historic collection of Japanese pottery; 12-13. 
(^d Japanese metal works. 
if In front of the N. wall is a co\oRRa\ \>TftXk3.^ VX^vt^ V^^^^^^^^fN ^^^."^ 
Bodhisattva, or sacred being destined to \>e.comfc «.>i\jAftX».\ 'i^*^ x Svi — - 
ceuMe-bumerB. We now return U> tbe S. e^d v^»t \X^»i x^.^^.^\vv v.v> v»'«s» 
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Kow VIII. Ca^e 1. Chinese and Japanese coral-lac ornamentations; 
2. Japanese black lacquer work; 5. Chinese porcelain; 7. Japanese por- 
celain ; 8, 9. Historic collection of Japanese pottery ; 13. Chinese and 
Japanese bronzes. 

The South Ascade of this court contains cabinets of seals, medallions, 
medals, ivory carvings, metal castings, and electrotypes. Among the last 
' we notice the 'Treasure of Hildesheim", discovered at Uildesheim in 
Hanover in 1868, and believed to have formed the table service of a 
Roman general. Adjacent is an electrotype of the 'Chair of Dagobert' 
^t the Louvre. 

•T The Okiental Court, on the E. side of the douth Court, contains 
Oriental textile fabriT!8, armour, weapons, porcelain ornaments, furniture, 
and other objects. At the S. end is a complete Parisian boudoir of the 
time of Louis XVI., said to have originally belonged to a Maid of Honour 
of Marie Antoinette. 

The contents of this court have been recently augmented by a loan 
collection of surpassing antiquarian and historic interest, made by Dr. 
SchUeinann in 1870 and 187 1-73, during his excavations in what are 
believed to be the ruins of ancient Troy. Dr. Schliemann brought his 
treasures to the Museum at the close of 1877, and himself arranged them 
in cases according to their supjmsed order of antiquity, numbering all 
the specimens, and giving plain descriptions of the chief ones. They 
range in antiquity from an epoch that must be considered prehistoric to 

_ a period much later than the age ascribed to Homer. 

,-" In 1876 great interest was excited in many circles by the announce- 
ment that Dr. Schliemann had identified the veritable site of Troy, and 
had proved that the Homeric poems were entitled to be considered as 
historical. In his laborious excavations in the mound of Hissarlik (Troy) 
he had penetrated through the ruins of four cities, built in succession, 
one on the debris of another. He carefully preserved every object of 
interest that he discovered, and marked the depth at which it was found. 
A large proportion of the objects consist of pottery of a primitive and 
rude description, but there are also various vessels in gold and silver, 
and implements in copper and bronze, proving a high state of civilisation 
and art culture. The discoverer found the first city (the fourth in order 
«tf building) lying ont« mbed at a depth of 7-13 ft. below the surface, and 
the remains found in that stratum are arranged together in cases. The 
next city (the third in point of antiquity) was at a depth of 14-23 ft.; 
the memorials of it here preserved consist <»f hand and wheel-made 
pottery, goblets in the form of hour-glasses, vases, idols in marble, bone, 
and clay, stone hammers, axes of diorite, hand-mill -stones, battle-axes and 
knives of bronze, funereal urns, lyres in ivory, etc. The next stratum, 
containing the second-built city, is, according to the eminent explorer's 
idea , the grave of the Troy of Homer. Here he believes he has found 
the p.ilace nnd treasure house of Priam. This stratum, which lay at a 
depth of 22-33 feet, has yielded the most interesting and costly objects 
in the precious metals, including goblets of gold and silver of ingenious 
workmanship, diadems, silver brocvches, rings, armlets, and earrings of 
gold. The remains embrace also handsome hand-made vases, wheel-made 
dishes and drinking cups, bone and ivory needles for knitting and em- 
broidery, hand-mill-stones, sling-shots of hematite, and immense jars 
of baked clay. There are murks of fire on many of the objects. In 
the fourtli stratum, which contained the oldest Ilhtm^ the remains were 
ruder in con.struction than in any of the others. They include urns, 
goblets, vases, brooches, whorls, bronze knives, of which one was plated 
with gold, flint knives and saws. Some of the urns contained human 
ashes. 

The objects, large and small, are some thousands in number, and are 
most conveniently arranged for inspection. 

Leaving the S, Court, we next enter the Horth Court, containing 
sculptures of the J^enaissance, mau^ o? Yi\i\ci\i vt^ m^u&l. 

Orer the S. doorway is placed a matVile ^C«cttViT\«. qt ?iViv^\Tv% H>^\«t>i 
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from the church of S. Maria Novella at Florence, hy Baccio d^Agnolo 
(1500). Walking straight down the middle of the room, towards the K., 
we o1>8erve the following objects of interest on each side. R. (on a 
screen) Medallion with porphyry bust of Cosmo de' 3Iedici (1560). L. Cast 
of the tomb of Fil. Decio in the Campo Santo at Pisa, bv Stagio Siagi 
(1539). R. "^Cupid, by Michael Angelo [ikSTl). R. (on screen) Flat marble relief 
of the Virgin and Child, ascribed to Donatello (15th cent.), and another 
of the same subject, said to be by Desiderio da Setiignano (1480). Fragment 
of a frieze, ascribed to Civitali {\bi\i cent.). Madonna in black stone C-pietra 
Serena'), ascribed to Donatella or Settignano. R. "^Panel. in relief, of the 
body of Christ supported by angels, by Donatello; Madonna, marble relief 
by Rossellino^ and portrait-bust of Cynthio^ the poet (15th cent.). L. Terra- 
cotta busts. R. Reliefs in stiicco. R. Cast of Iviga, or two-horse chariot, in 
the Vatican. R. Cast of the Florentine boar. R. Cast of the old organ 
«>f Florence Cathedral, with reliefs (now in the Bargello at Florence), by 
Donatello (below) and Andrea delta Rohbia (above), representing playing 
and dancing cherubs. L. Cast of pulpit in the Ciathedral of Pisa, by 
(iiornnni JHsano (1302-1311). R. Cast of pulpit in the Baptistery at Pisa, 
by Nicola Pisano (1260). At the N. door stands the (original) Tribuna 
or chapel from the church of S. Chiara in Florence, by S. Pollajuolo (1493), 
frieze by Andrea delta RobMa. To the right and left, on the front of the 
pillars, are two medallions in della Robbia ware, representing the Itirth 
of Christ and the Descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost^ below these 
are two basalt reliefs of St. Ueorge and the Dragon (1480). In the passage 
]iel«)W the Tribuna are: (left) ''Head of Juno Sospita(?), ancient Grseco- 
Roman work; (right) Head of Juno(?); also two antique draped female 
figures. 

Here we turn round and pass to the right into the Wkst SK<moN 
of the Court. On the outside of the Tribuna (right), the cast of a 
window from the Certosa near Pa via (15th cent.). R., Cast of Michael 
Angelo's colossal statue of David. Then, walking down the room (S.), we 
pass through a number of screens, bearing works in relief in terracotta 
and della Robbia ware, by Verrocchio^ Donatello^ Settignano, Andrea della 
Robbia^ and others. Among these may be noticed: Altar-piece, Virgin 
and Child, by Andrea della R<^ia, and twelve medallions representing 
the months, by Luca della Robbia (15th cent.). At the S. end of the room 
is a cast of a colossal (Grseco-Roman) figure of Melpomene. We now reach 
the S. wall, along which we walk towards the E., noticing: R. '^'Marble 
recess and reredos from a chapel in the Palazzo Ambron at Florence, 
by Benedetto da Majano (14%); R. Female figure holding eai's of corn, 
antique marble statue (Greeco- Asiatic); R. Fountain, by Benedetto da Ro- 
vezzano and Jacopo Sansovino (Florentine, 1490); L. Cast of monument of 
Emperor Henry VII., Pisa (about 1315); R. Virgin with book (Florentine, 
1500). We now reach the S. door, and, looking up, notice at the sides of 
the cantoria (right) a large mosaic by Poynter^ and (left) an oil-painting 
by Rubens, depicting 8S. Ambrose, Augustine, and others. Beyond the 
door: R. (by the wall), the Archangel Gabriel (I tal., 1500). R. St. Sebastian, 
nndnlBhed stAtneite hy Michael Angelo. L. * Jason, by an early pupil of 
Michael Angelo. R. Leather scabbard belonging to Ceesar Borgia, by 
8. Pollajvolo. R. ^Female bust, by Michael Angelo. L. Case with wax and 
terracotta models by Italian sculptors of the 16th cent., twelve of which 
are by Michael Angelo (purchased in 1854 for 21102.). R. High altar from 
S. Chiara in Florence, by Leon, del Tasso and Des. da Settignano^ at the 
sides of which are casts of two slaves by Michael Angelo, intended, like 
the colossal figure (cast) of ^Moses, not far off (left), for the monument of 
Pope Julius II. 

The rest of the Eastern Srction of the Court contains a great number 
of original works and casts, of which we can only mention a few. Of 
those in the body of the room (chieHy on screens) the following may 
be noticed: '^Medallion of Henry VIII.* by TorrigiwMs \ «.«a\. vA Xvc^^A^ 
and Child by Michael AngeJo; cast of l\\ft »\mufe ^nI ^V.^feV'^^ Wx*.^-*.^^^ 
in ibeCburcb of «. Eustorgio, Blilan, Y>\ G. Brtldnrci c»W\*». W^pw NXi^'^ 
relie& In 'pietra serena' (Florentine, \5t\x cetll,^^ t*aV vA ^^^^w^^^--^ 
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Oiov. da Pisa, in 8. Eremitani. Padua; Delivering of the keys to 8t. 
Peter, by Donatello; Triumph of Galatea, marble relief (Ital., iTthcent.); 
Adoring angels, ascribed to DvnaUllo; Statuettea and reliefs ftom the tomb 
of Oaston de Foix, by Agostino Busti (1515-23 ; in case) ; cast of a statue of 
St. George, by Donatella^ in the church of Or San Michele, Florence; the 
Waterloo Vase, of marble, 12 ft. high, by Westmaeott ; cast of the Gapito- 
line Wolf; Fountain from the Palazzo Stufa, Florence (1600). On the side 
of the Chapel of Santa Chiara (X. door) is a facsimile, in copper, of 
the Gates of the Baptistery of Florence by Lorenzo Ghiberti (1452). In, 
or close to, the Ascade which tlanks this court on the £. are the fol- 
lowing works of art (beginning from the N.): '=* Shrine and altar-piece 
from the Church of S. Girolamo at Fiesole, by Andrea Femtcei (1190); 
*Chimney - piece (Ital., first half of 16th cent.), below which are two 
bronze fire-dogs with figures of Cupid; Ganymede, restored by Benvenuto 
Cellini; Chimney-piece from Florence, by Donatello or De*. da SetHgnano 
(1450); Virgin engaged in prayer, by Civitali; Bust of negro boy (Ital., 
end of I6th cent.)- 

The E. Arcade also contains a collection of European tapestry and 
textile fabrics, including the superb ^Syon Cope, from the monastery of 
Syon at Isleworth, of English embroidery of the Idth cent. 

The North Arcadb of the Court (North East Cloister) contains 
some fine specimens of terracottas, chiefly by Luea and Andrea della 
Kobbia (15th cent.). Section I., E. wall: Large medallion executed by 
Ltica della Robbia for the Loggia de' Pazzi, with the arms of King Rene 
of Anjou in the centre ; Altar-piece , representing the Adoration of the 
Magi, by Andrea. W. wall. Virgin giving her girdle to St. Thomas, by 
Andrea-, Coronation of the Virgin. Section II., on the left: Virgin ador- 
ing the Infant (Florentine, 1500); Altar-piece with the Salutation of the 
Virgin, by Luea della Robbia ; N. wall, three heads in high relief. Gases 
with ivory medallions. Section III. is devoted to a collection of lace. — 
The Fei'nerp, which forms a pleasant object at the windows of this ar- 
cade, was fitted up to enable the art-students to draw from plants at all 
seasons. 
<^ Part of the West Arcade is occupied by a valuable collection of 
''Musical Instruments: Harpsichord which belonged to Handel; German 
finger-organ, said to have once belonged to IVIartin Luther; Spinet of 
pear-tree wood, carved and adorned with ebony, ivory, lapis lazuli, and 
marble, by Annibale de"" Rossi of Milan (1577); spinet of richly gilt leather, 
stated to have been the property of Elizabeth of the Palatinate (these 
two in the N. Court). — Here also is placed a marble doorway from a 
palace in Genoa (date 1519), the figures by Cristoforo da Rcanponio, the 
rest by L. di Raceio da Campione (purchased in liTid for 750^). 
A From the S.W. corner of the North Court a Corridor leads past the 
v4r< Library to'The Refreshment Rodtfls (p. ^6). This passage contains a 
number of modern marble statues and original models, including: Jerichau, 
Adam and Eve; Bacon, Venus; CampbelU Ganymede and Psyche; Wilke, fJ 
The seamstress (Hood's 'Song of the Shirt'); Macdowell, Eve; Park, ^/ 
Napoleon III.; LougK Titania; David., Lady Morgan; Edwards, Girl bath- 
ing; Baily, Marius; Fontana^ Girl of Como ; Hiram Powers^ Proserpine; 
Canova, Bust of the artist; various busts of Wellington. — The windows 
contain specimens of stained glass. At the end (»f the corridor i& a stair- 
case leading to the Keramic Gallery (p. 267). We turn to the left into 

y West Oloitters, which, along with the North West Oloistert, to the 

right, contain the Museum collection of furniture. Among the objects hero 

we may notice : Sideboard or ca])inet, richly carved and gilt, and inlaid 

with painted porcelain plaques, made for the Paris Exhibition of 1855 

by .lackson & Graham, and purchased for 1200^; Satin wood cabinet 

with marquetry and Wedgwood plaques, made by Wright & Mansfield ; 

Marquetry cabinet with groups in relief, said to be from designs exe- 

outed for Henry VIU. by Hans Holbein. The walls are covered with 

n^ood'carvlngs , tapeatry, casts, and p«i\TiUii%». 1\vfe '^ ."^ . CVQ.v«X.«t% ftlao 

contain some old state carriages and aeAan c\iUk\Tft, k.V >!Xv% %\A «i\ ^^ 
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Went Cloisteni iit a door leading to the Educational Readhtg Roam., and at 
the N.W. comer of the North West Cloisters is the door opening on to 
P^xhibition Boad, on the opposite side of which are the Exhibition Gal- 
leries and National Portrait Gallery (p. 268). We turn to the right in- 
to the — 

North OloiBters, which contain an admirable collection of Persian '' 
earthenware, tiles, carpets, works in metal, etc. 

At the end of this arcade we reach a broad flight of steps leading 

to the upper floor which contains the — 

^National Gallery of Britisli Art, an exceedingly valuable and 
representative collection of English paintings. It includes the col- 
lections bequeathed by Messrs. Sheepshanks, Parsons j Forster, Smith, 
and others, and those lent by the Royal Academy, the trustees of 
the late Rev. Pryte Owen, Lieui.'Ool, Ives, Lord Vunsmore, Capt. 
Hutton, and others. It also contains the famous Cartoons of Ra- 
phael, formerly in Hampton Court. Before entering any of the rooms, 
we notice, at the top of the stairs by which we have just ascended, 
some original cartoons of the frescoes in the Houses of Patliament, 
and an original model of a group of the Graces, by Baily. 

Room I. Smith Collf.ction of water-colours, manuscripts, and books. 
The pictnres embrace works by Stothard, Lee, Staniield, Hunt, Rotrerts. 
David Cox, Prout, Uwins, Goodall, Ward, Turner, Copley Fielding, 
Collins, De Wint, Callcott, Hills, and Bonington. 

Boon n. Collection lent by the Rotal Academy (pictures purchased 
with the Clea»hy Fund). Yeame*^ Death of Amy Rohsart; W. Hilton^ 
Christ crowned with thorns; *Fr. Dickzee. Harmony; T. M. Rooke, Story 
of Ruth. — The Fuller Maitland Collection, formerly exhibited in this 
room, has beea removed. 

Boom m. FoBSTEB Collection of oil and water-colour paintings, 
dmwings, manuscripts, and a library of 18,000 books. On the wall, to the 
left: Original drawings of portraits of literary men, by AfacHse; Illustra- 
tions of Jerrold's ^M«a of Character', by W. U. Thackeray; then water- 
colours and drawings by StanJUld, Turner, Cattermole, Stothard, Cipriani^ 
JlAtclise, and Gainsborough. Terhurg, Portrait j "^Fi'ttni Hals, Man with a 
jug; Van der Heist (?), Portrait; Gainsborough, His daughter; Reynolds, 
Portrait; '*Maclise, Macready as 'Werner"*; Ritzoni, Churoh interior; 
Wynfield, Death of Cromwell; Watts, Thomas Carlyle; Matlise , Scene 
from Jonson's 'Every Man in his Humour'* witfi portrait of Porster, and 
*Caxton in ^Westminster Abbey; Boxall, Bortrait of Laildor; Frith, 
Charles Dicke&av £i6lir<^ffio, Head of a youth wearinp[ a wreath ; 8tan- 
Jisld, Ancona and Arch of Trajan; Landseer and VMlis, Shakspeare's 
house; Webb, Old friends. The case in the middle |of the room contains 
autographs of Addison , Bums, Pope, etc. ; sketch-books of Da Vinci (?) ; 
d#sk and Sfalacca can6 of ORtieif GFoMsttUfh. 

Bo«m lY. FoBBTER Collectk!^. Books. Cases with autographs of 
Keata, By^on, etc., and several original MSS. of Charles Dickens. 

Boom Y. is devoted to the libraVy of the Forster Collection. ^^ 

Boom YI. Dtob Collection. Books and Engravings. 

Boon&Yn. Dtce Collection. Hctures. To the left: West. Saul 
and the witch of Endor; Reynolds, Portrait; 0. Romney, Serena; Jans- -. 
sens. Dr. Donne; ^iTinJ/j, Edmund Kean as Richard III. ; Forltd^e, Garrick t 
as Tancred; Unknown artist, Kemble as Coriolanus; ZfOM<Aer6o»rgr. Garrick 
as Don John ; Riehctrdson Vte Elder., Portrait of Pope. The room also 
contains books (fine editions of the classics), drawings, and miu\a.l.\vi<^'^. 

Booms Ym., IX., X. The Spesceb, Coi.i4iRCT\o'fik ., \qw^ vsCoK^xX.^^ v^ 
these rooms, will probably have been Temo'Vfci. «\xft»a\. t^^\i^^\c^■^<^^"ft^ccwwv"*^>t 
witb the appearance of this editiou ot tti© Hwi«i\>qqV. \\.\% V^^^^^^^'^'^'^'^ 
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Then, on the opposite wall: — 

Klymas the Sorcerer struck with blindness. 

Paul preaching at Athens. 

'^The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
The room also contains a number of copies of the most esteemed 
works of Raphael. At the E. end of the hall we turn to the right, and 
reach the three rooms occupied by the Shbepshankh Collection. 

Boom I. Ko. 65. Danby , Disappointed Love. Leslie, "Hi. Florizel 
and Perdita: 113. Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman (comp. p. 138j^ *109. 
Scene from the 'Taming of the Shrew\ 186. O. Smith, Temptation. 
Leslie, 115. Autolycus; 118. 'Le Malade imaginaire'; 111. 'Who can this 
be?' 128. Griselda*, 119. Don Quixote and Dorothea-, 117. ''Les Femmes 
savantes'; 122. Queen Catharine and Patience-, 127. Portia; 116. 'Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme' ; 112. 'Who can this be from?' 125. The toilette. 
57. Cope, Almsgiving; 179. Rothteell, The very picture of idleness; 52. 
C'«p<?, Palpitation; 131. Leslie, Dulcinea del Toboso; 58. Cope, L'Allegro; 
210. Turner, East Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight ; 132. Leslie, Sancho Panza ; 

59. Cope, 11 Penseroso; 178. Rothwell, IT^ovitiate mendicants; 11. Callcott, 
Dort (a sunny meadow); 226. Wilkie, The Refusal (Duncan Gray); 121. 
Leslie, Female head; 56. Cope, Beneficence; 1395. Simpson, 'I will fighf; 
213. Uioins, Italian mother teaching her child the tarantella; 206. Turner, 
Venice; 74. Frith, Honeywood introducing the bailiffs to Miss Richmond 
as his friends ; 212. Uwins, Suspicion ; 207. Twiner, Line-fishing off Hastings ; 
10. Callcott, Slender and Anne Page; 209. Twrner , St. Michael's Mount, 
Cornwall ; 187. G. Smith , Children gathering wild flowers ; 223. Webster, 
Contrary winds; 166. Newton, Portia and Bassanio; 30. Collins, Bayham 
Abbey, 28. Hall Sands in Devonshire; 35. Constable, Hampstead Heath; 
227. Barker, Boy extracting a thorn from his foot; 71. Eastlake, Italian 
contadina and her children; 108. Lee, Distant view of Windsor; ^Hl. 
Redgrave, Ophelia weaving her garlands; 83. Horsley , The rival per- 
formers; 211. Turner, Vessel in distress off Yarmouth; Z21. Loutherbourg, 
The Flood; 81. Horsley, The contrast — Youth and Age; 170. Redgrai^e, 
Throwing off her weeds; 133. Linnell, Wild-flower gatherers. — The 
frame in the centre of the room contains a collection of several hundred 
drawings and sketches, by Mulready. 

Boom 11. No. 69. Duncan, The waefu' heart; 31. Collins, Seaford, 
coast of Sussex; 249. Monamy , Old East India Wharf at London Bridge ; 
Norland, The reckoning ; 61. Cresmck, Scene on the Tummel, Perthshire ; 
15. Callcott, Sunny morning; 86. Lance, Fruit; 101. E. Landseer , Young 
roebuck and rough hounds; 1404. Morland, Fishermen hauling up a boat; 
173. Rippingille , Mendicants of the Campagna ; 70. Eastlake , Peasant 
woman fainting from the bite of a serpent; 45. Cooke, Portsmouth har- 
bour; 55. Cope, Maiden meditation; Douglas^ The Alchemist; Linnell ^ 
Driving cattle; 246. Wilson, Evening; 134. Linnell, Milking time; 1403. 
Morland , Interior of a stable. Mulready , 147. The sailing-match ; 152 . 
Portrait of Mr. Sheepshanks; 141. First love; 162. Portrait of a little girl; 
143. Open your mouth and shut your eyes! 144. Brother and sister; 148. 
The butt — shooting a cherry; 263. Mother teaching her son; 140. Giving 
a bite: 139. The flght interrupted; 138. Seven ages of man; 142. Interior 
with portrait of Mr. Sheepshanks; 145. Choosing the wedding gown. 
107. Lee, Gathering seaweed; *222. Webster, Village choir; 203. Stothard, 
Sancho Pansa and the Duchess. C. Landseer, iOd. The Hermit; H08. 
Teniptati<m of Andrew Marvell. 33. dmstable , Cathedral of Salisbury; 
Me.nnet, Lake of Geneva ; 197. Stoihard, Shakspeare's principal characters ; 

60. Cope, Mother and child; 219. Webster, Sickness and Health; 62. 
Vreswick, A summer's afternoon; Claxton, The Sepulchre; 110. Leslie, 
Characters from the 'Merrv Wives of Windsor'; 85. Jackson, Portrait of 
Karl Grey; 225. Wilkie, The broken jar; *189. Stanfield, Market-boat ou 
the Scheldt; 43. Cooke, Mont St. Michel; 27. Collins, Rustic civility ; 221. 
Webster, Returning from the fair; 188. Stanfield^ "S'ia.x V!,vAvii(ycw»t\ "^^^ 
Webster, Going to the fair; 41. CooU, BtHUoh ^«odi^^\*^V^. C- Lu.uA^'e.^.Y -, 

Steme'A Maria. — In the cases on tlie ftoox viTfc fe^\i\Vv\.<i?i. ^^^xsx't ^^«. 
ea/uaeJg and miniaturea. 
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Ih,. Mf. Sm«. Liplillinuw In Imblia R.f i 
Jam. ee. Calyjian'B Island) -'Bil. Or Wtal , Wundy 
I'd, pBiiiinU of SnMicut M. OoMlable. Dedhim 
Sinelio Pftnu ftnd Snpplnt 87. Ointi', LleoEfiord 
Inl. Comficld) KSS. iforin. Oirl'chudi US. Anfrti, 
B(' ; H'anf, Balli Oi^hUni!) ilvcinuuH, PuDily e»ui> i 
ilftcs like bom*'; "190. Simfitid, S^aix n»r Uvn- 
II'. Tb<: dt(i>n'( duparlure, h accnc in ibe Orum- 
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S. l.'allcDlI, Brisk E^ci SO. CViTxr. Di^nbBI and I|H.nlF) ; 63. 011^?. Th« 
irnune mcither. £. LrmdMir, SO. Tha TifbDd^'; °DS. Tbe old iheiiliarrt'i 
ehief mDuner; 88. A oanElill child, Bin-n, Tbe TcmpUtloD in KAtu. 
2t. Lanaitir. 'SI. HlniJftnd bmiikfut; 94. 'Juk in ufDcu'i 1U2. Kagle'a 
DNt; 9U. Fireside psrlT; 89. Thf dne iinil Iha ehndow; SO. Telbered 
Kuan. 191. LanAtri, LBndiUL-ef 2d». mUcrOw'ini, Hop iird^n; -lUU. 
£. £a<idi«r, Oomiasl dogsi IBT. Aarf^mM. ClndeRUi^ :!». mal«>, 
HaFtlngs — fl)hing-bow> nuking f ' relnabresiB; m. Jfalriadf 
JuuUr, interior! -99. £. Lmdittr. ^. hf. 

KooM IV., irtijeb ve next eiilei, -...I tbe adjacenc Ion; Gallkby, 
eoiitain the Yilnible and eltenBive CoUcelion af Wnler'celouT 
Foiniittgi , of great liiteiest to tlia atuileut and lover of art. The 
Gillery also contains , in cases , tlie Muaenm Calteetlon of Aneient 
and Modem Jetcellery, The Utter comprisea an admirable fol- 
lectioD of Tinga, arraDged n'coidtug to r.uuntriea and destined lues 
(waddiDC, mouminit, motto, chatni, iconogiapbie, etc.); cafnaoa, 
geniB, preolDiiB stones; biaceleta, earrings, nenklncee of varioue 
ustioaa [chieSy fiaio tbe Kxbibitjon of 18T2); Kassian pictara 
oinsmenta, ScandinaTian and Dsniab braoeleta: nnd a collection 
of military and naval medals and other decoratlona. In the lanettei 
above the wall*panels at the aides are decorative paintings to 
illuatrate the different kinds of Art Studies. At the S, end of the 
Gallery is a staircase leading down to the Oriental Court. At the 
top of the staira, under glass, are a group in ivory and wood of the 
Jadgment of Solomon, by Sirnnn Troget ( begin iiiiig of the 18th 
cent, i boaght (ur 680/.^, and a large broiiie and ivory vase, by 
Triqucti (1860), 

We now return to Uoom IV., and tnrn (to the left) into tbe 
Gallery , which separates the N. from the S. Court. The balcony 
on outright, from which we look down into the N, court, is the 
singing gallery, mentioned at p. 260. Opposite it is tbe *FTiiioe 
Coniort Oalleiy, so called from the moaaic portrait of Prince Albert 
over tbe cantoria, which contains a rich selection of sraall inedisval 
works of arc, arranged in glass cases. 

The case under tbe archway conUina an enamelled cLandcller, cun- 
dieltlckx. and bnnh-boarda (IT-lStb cent.}. The next case, standing in ad- 

of wblek are a -Sh^ne In Ike turm of a cburcb with a dome (UbeDlih 

Uyiantine of 12th cent, bought (Or 314!;(,). s 'THptycb of ehamplev^ enamel 

(Oermnn, IStlicent.l, and an -Altar-cross of Ehenlsh Byiantlne work with 

cuAsifl medalltoni (13tb cent.). Dent comesa donble rcw of caMS, Ihe Hrsl 

e/ghl of wbicb (four on each slflc) eonlain eiamplej of ancient and 

Biadem eoamels, especially Home fiD« Limosti Ennnclt lA Ou \^h ud 

'7a eentaelc. The moat valoaMo objeci. U ttie \Mtfi'CH.1tt, 6WTM\Bi!. 

™ Natef otfllrer, with a bsnrt ol flanc^nj fiti«», s-'wi^^*"^" '"" 

^motfu (tea, eenl.^. The fourib oaa^ "o «ie n^W ■" *"a^**- v>-a«. 
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(erflea and Bilston enamels (18ih cent.). The next two cases contain 
ornaments uf ivory, amber, shell, agate, etc. \ and several cases beyond 
them contain various ecclesiastical objects, chiefly in the precious metals. 
The 7th Case on the right contains the 'Gloucester Candlestick'', of gilt bronze 
(1104). The 7th Case on the left is filled with objects in crystal, including an 
engraved rock crystal *Ewer of Byzantine workmanship (9th or iOth 
cent.), purchased for 450^, and an altar-cross by Valerio Vicentino (1520), 
In the 8th Case (right) are stoneware and cocoa-nut cups. The 9th Case on the 
same side contains secular vessels in gold and silver, prominent among 
which is a silver-gilt cup with reeded ornamentation and emblematic shields 
(German, 1706). The 8th Case on the opposite side contains, among similar 
objects, a fine German silver-gilt chalice (15th cent.), while the adjoining 
case contains a large silver tankard with reliefs (German, 18th cent.). 
The 10th Ca«e on the left exhibits a fine hunting sword, with sheath in chiselled 
silver, of modern French workmanship, while immediately opposite is a 
collection of watches. We next admire (llth Case on the left) a tall silver- 
gilt cup with bands of relief and scroll work (London, 1611). The last 
case on the right is filled with clocks, including an astronomical globe, 
made at Augsburg in 1584 for Emperor Rudolph II. In the detached case 
at the end of the double row we notice a large ^Dutch clock in the 
form of a dome (ITth cent.); the famous ^Martelli Bronze, or mirror cover, 
by Donatella (1440); and a beautiful *Silver Cup in repousse work, by 
Jamnitzer (d. 1585). 

The first case to the left (E.) of the South Gallery contains a 
beautiful *Shield (steel and silver) embossed with scenes from Milton's 
'Paradise Lost\ made by Messrs. Elkington in 1867, and purchased for 
2000*. The other cases contain knives, forks, spoons, etc. The W, 
portion of the Gallery is devoted to a choice collection of ''Carvings in 
Ivory y including diptychs (Diptychon Meleretense of 4th cent.), book and 
mirror covers, croziers, caskets, and statuettes (six plaques of Infant 
Bacchanals and Fauns by Frangois du Quesnoy, sumamed II Fiammingo). 
On the walls are casts of ivory carvings. 

The Gallery of the Architectural Courts reached by a few steps at the 
S. end of the Prince Con.sort Gallery, contains the collection of Orna- 
mental Ironwork, of Italian, French, German, and English origin : bal- 
conies, window-gratings, lamps, etc. 

Tlie ^Keramio Gallery, entered from Room III. of the picture '-' 
galleries (see above), contains an admirable collection of pottery, 
porcelain, and majolica ware. 

We first reach the collection of English pottery of the 17th and 18th 
cent.', Wedgwood china*, and modem English porcelain, conspicuous 
among which are two large vases by Copeland and Minton. Adjoining are 
specimens of French earthenware of the 16th cent., including 5 pieces of 
the famous Henri-Deux ware \ choice collection of Palissy ware ; modern 
Italian porcelain; Sevres porcelain ; Dresden china; large collection of 
German and Flemish stoneware*, Persian, Arabian, and Rhodian glazed 
pottery \ then a large collection of majolica, including several very valuable 
pieces; some Hispano-Moresco (Spanish) ware. At the sides of the middle 
window (on the left) aire two large vases from St, Petersburg, presented 
by Emperor Alexander II. in 1862. 

At the W. end of the Keranuo Gallery is the staircase mentioned 
at p. 262, leading to the Refreshment Rooms. 

Opposite the W. entrance of the Museum, in Exhibition Road, 
is the entrance to the Exhihition GaUerUs (p. 255), which contain 
various objects for which there is no room in the Museum, includ- 
ing the Educational Collection of models of %<s.\tfi^\\i\i50v!5cv\v^^'s^'fc.- 
GimeuB of school fittings, 1>oo\l&, aud scveiv^tit v^"^^^^^^^»»^ "^•'^'^ 
lection of Munitions of War; obiecta iiom ^%\fe^^^^ V^'^^^"^^;^ T^ 
Palestine Exploration Fund) ; a eollect^oii ot ^^Ver^^'®* x^j^.^^^ asO^^^^ 
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ing, and Apparatus for hatching Fish. — Upstairs is the ^Vational 
Portrait Gallery (PI. W, 9), a valuable series of original portraits 
and busts of celebrated Englishmen (open daily from 10 to 4, 5, 
or 6 ; on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays free ; on other days to 
visitors to South Kensington Museum). The director of the gallery 
is Mr. George Scharf. 

The Entrance-Corridor is lined with casts of the statues in the Houses 
(tf Parliament. The ground -floor contains the collections just named. 
To reach the portrait-gallery we ascend the staircase on the left. The 
portraits, which were re-arranged in the months of March and April, 
1879, are exhibited in chronological order. The following is a list of the 
more important, arranged alphabetically. 

Albert, Prince Consort (1819-1861), by Winterhalter. 

George Monk, Duke of Albemarle (1608-1670), by Lely. 

John Allen, historian and reviewer (1770-1813), by Landseer. 

Jeffrey^ Lord Amherst (1717-1797), by Gainsborough. 

Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I. (1575-1619), bv Van Somer. 

Queen Anne (1664-1714), by Dahl. 

Charles Babbage , inventor of the calculating machine (1792-1871) , by 
Lawrence. 

Dr. Isaac Barrow, the theologian and mathematician (1630-1677), Le 
Fevre. 

William Pulieney, Earl of Bath (1682-1764), by Reynolds. 

Francis Bartolozzi, the celebrated engraver (1730-1813), bv Opie. 

William Russell, first Duke of Bedford (1613-1700), by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Sir William Blackstone (1723-178()), the jurist, author of the famous 
Commentaries"', by Reynolds. 

Sir Francis Bourgeois, founder of the Dulwich Gallery (1756-1811). by 
Beechey. 

George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham (1627-1687), by Lely. 

Thomas Campbell, the poet (1777-1844), by Lawrence. 

Sir Benjamin H. Carew , admiral and friend of Nelson (1760-1834). by 
Sir John Hayter. 

Sir Dudley Carleton , afterwards Viscount Dorchester, diplomatist and 
man-of-letters (1572-1631), by C. Jansen. 

Anna, Lady Carleton, his first wife, by C. Jansen. 

Sir William Chambers, the architect of Somerset House (1726-1706), 
bv Reynolds. 

Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland (1640-1709), by Lely. 

George Colman the Elder, dramatist (1733-1794), by Gainsborough. 

Charles, Marquis Cornwallis, Governor - General of India (1738-1805), 
bv Gainsborough. 

William, first Earl of Craven (1606-1697), by Honthorst. 

William. Duke of CvmJ)erland, commander at Culloden (1721-1765), by 
Revnolds. 

' Charles Dibdin, the si.ng writer and dramatist (1745-1813), by T. 
Phillips. 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870), at the age of 43, by T. Phillips. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, by Van Dyck. 

Edmird VJ. (1537-1553), as a boy, by an unknown painter. 

ilueen Elizabeth (1533-1603), at the age of 38, a miniature, by Hilliard. 

The same, in middle life and at an advanced age, by unknown artists. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I. and direct ancestress 
of (|ueen Victoria (1596-1662), by Mireveldt. 

John Fox, the martyrologist (15U-1587), bv an unknown painter. 

t/^or^e III. (1738-1820), bv Allan Ramsav.' 

f/eot'ffe IV. (^i7(>2-1830), a study in pntflle for the coinage, by 
L/Bwrence. 

C/eorffe Fi-edefick Handel (1(^84-1749), \>y Hu^&o^. 
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Field- Marshal Viscount Hardinge (nB5-1856), <t«»vernor- General of 
Indin, by Sir Franci." Grant. 

Wari'en Hastings^ the flrst Governor-General of India (1733-1818), painted 
in 1811, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Ilenvy JV. (1366-1413), an old panel picture, bv an unknown painter. 

Ilenvy VJI. (1467-1509) . dated 1505 , painted by an unknown Flcmi.sh 
arti-^t. 

Henry VUl. (1491-1547), when young, by an unknown painter. 

Henry VJII.^ when about 55 vears old, a life-.size painting on panel. 

Sir Willimn Herschel (1738-1822), bv Abbott. 

William Hogarth (1697-1764), painting the Mu^e of 0>medv. bv himself. 

Rev. Edward Irtfing (1792-1834), founder of the 'Catholic 'and'Apo8U>lic 
Church', by Slater. 

James J, (1566-1625), as a boy with a falcon, full-length portrait, by 
Zucchero. 

The same^ seated in his robes of state, by Van Somer. 

Angelica Ktnt/mann (1740-1807), the artist, by herself. 

John Knox (1505-157())f bv an unknown painter. 

Sir Edwin Landseer (180^18^73), sketched in pen and ink from life 
in 1852, by Sir F. Grant. 

Henry ^ third Afarquix of Lansdoume (1780-1863), by Hoppner. 

Queen Afai'y J. (1516-1558), painted in 1544, by an unknown artist. 

Mary^ Queen of Scots (b. 1542, beheaded I587)i by an unknown French 
artist. 

The same , painted in 1578 during her captivity at Sheffield , by V. 
Oudry. 

Theobald Matthew ('Father Matthew*), the apostle of temperance in 
Ireland (d. 1856), by Leahy. 

John Opie^ R. A.^ the portrait painter (1761-1807), by himself. 

Henrietta. Duchess of Orleans^ daughter of Charles I. (1644-1680)- by 
dli(!nard. 

Philip II. of Spain ^ husband of t^ueen Mary I. (1527-1598), whole 
length bv Cocllo. 

Sir Walter Raleigh (1562-1618), bv Zucchero. 

.S'»/' Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), by himself. 

Richard III. (1452-1485), bv an unknown painter. 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), by Graham Gilbert. 

The same., sketched at Abbot<<ford by Sir Edwin Landseer. 

William Petty., Earl of Shelbume^ afterwards first Marquif of Lan*-^^ 
duicne (1737-18(^). by Sir Jo.shua Reynolds. 

The Electress Sophia (1630-1714). grand-daughter of James I., and 
mother of George I., by Honthorst. 

Henry Wrioth,e»ly. Earl of Southetmpton, friend and patron (»f Shakspeare 
(1573-1624), bv Mireveldt. 

William Shal'speare (1564-1616), half-length from life (the Chand«.s _ 
p«»rtraitj. 

Oeorge Stephenson,, the first to applv the locomotive engine ti> rail- 
way trains (1781-1848), by H. W. Pickersgill. 

Jonathan Swift (1627-1746), by C. Jervas. 

Sir David Wilkie, the historical painter (1785-1841), by himself. 

William III. (1650-1702), at the age of seven years, by Cornelis Jaufcn. 

Sir Charles Hanbvry Williams., the statesman and writer (1709-1750), 
by Raphael Mengs. 

Thomas Wolsey., Cardinal (1471-1530), bv an unknown painter. 

William Wordsworth, the poet (1770-18^, by Pickersgill. 

Anne Hyde., Duchess of Fof'l;, mother of Queen Mary and Queen Anne 
(1637-1671), by Sir Peter Leiy. 

The House of Commons in 1833, containing 320 portraits, bv Ilayter. 

Meeting of the Fine Arts Commission in 1846, containing »> portraits., 
by John Partridge. 
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MiUbnak Priion. Clif-liai HoipUal. Eaynt Military Asylum. 
The Boiitheiri portiun of tlie Weat End, commonly knoim at 
Bal^nTia, and bounded by Hyde Paik, tbe Qieen Vaik, Slonne 
f^tieet, and Pimliuo, consUta or a number of bandaome atreeu 
and aqiiarea {Belgriivf. Square, Eaton Sqtvirt, Uroivenar Place, 
etc.), all of which bave sprung up witliin tbe last few deoidea. It 
ileiiTcB it* geiieial name from Belgnve Squaje, the centre of West 

»End piide and fashion. Like Tybumiu, to tbe M. of Hyde Pack, 
tC is one of tbe moat rasbionable qnatters of the town. At Plmlico 
on the U.K. auiida Victoria Glutton, the eiitenaive West l':nd 
tacmlnns at the London, Cbatbam, and Do«er Railway, and of the 
London and Brighton Kailway [p. 29J, wbenoe Viotocia Street, 
opened up not many yeaia ago thiough a wildernesa of purlieus, 
leads N.E. to Westminster ; Vauxball Uiidge iio^d 9.K. tu Vauxhill 
Bridge; ttnckinghain Palace Road and Commercial Road S.W, tu 
Chelsea Bridge and Batteisea Park |_p. ^77). 

On the Thamea, near Vauxhall Btldge. to the E. of Pimlico, and 
between Chelsea and Weatminster , riaea Killbajih Fsititmtiuy 
(_P1. 8,25% a huge masa of buildings, built and arranged from 
designs by Je«nijB«nl/iain[d. iSSS). It is oondnutfid on the cellular 

tot separate syatem. The prisoners, who ayerage about 700 in 
number, are of both seies, anil during their detention are taught 
some kind ol trade. Criminali who are sestenced to penal servitude 
■iTe nsaally conBned here for 3 or 4 months, until their ultimate 
pl>.oe of puniabment ia decided npon. 
Vauj^hall Bridge, c»iiatructed by Walkei in 181C, Is tilKJ ft. long, 
and consists of nine lion arches. The riier Is crossed farther iip 
by the Vietoriti Railway Bridge, used for the Tarious lines of 
railway oonYBrging at Victoria .Station, and by tbe elegant Chelieii 
Suspension Bridge, built in lSi>8, both of whinh are at the E. end 
of Batteraea Park |p. 277). — A little to the S. of Vauibsll llrtdge 
is Kertniagloit Oval, a cricket-ground second only to Lord's in 
pablio favour and in interest. 
^^ Chelsea, now a aub»rb of Londou, was for many ages before il 

^^L waa swallowed up, a country village, like Kensington, witli many 
^H dtslinguiahed reaidenCs. it appears In Domesday Book as Chelehed. 
^H Its old Church Is worth a visit, ibough disflguied by restoration, 
^r '^^ extensive building on the N. bank ol' the Thames, a 

little to the W. of Ohelaea Bridge, U Cbelim Soipital |_P1. B, 13, 
14 J, an institution for old and invalid soldiers, begun in the reign 
of Charles U. by Wren, on thii site of a theological college {the 
name 'college' being sometimes sttU applied to the buildltigj, liui not 

Iaompleted till the time of William and Maiy. The hospital, conslstr-^H 
ftgur a ''e;i(rsl structure Banked by tv.D\v\iie&,uu\ faaing theciva^^^| 
M ai-pouimoihtiuu lor MO peiiaioiieta. lii lAAifton w Wsiaa i;!m^^| 
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70,000 out-pensioners annually obtain relief, varying from 1V2^' 
to 3^. I^l2d. a day, out of the invested funds of the establishment, 
which is also partly supported by a grant from Parliament. The 
annual expenses are about 28,000^. 

The centre of the quadrangle in front of the hospital is occu- 
pied by a bronze statue of Charles IL, by QririLing Gibbons. The 
hospital (small fee to pensioner who acts as cicerone) contains a 
chapel with numerous flags, 13 French eagles, and an altar-piece 
by Sebastian JBicci, representing the Ascension of Christ. In the 
dining-hall is an equestrian portrait of Charles II., by Verrio. 

To the N. of the hospital lies the Boyal Kilitary Asylum 
{Vh B, 13, 17), founded in 1801 by the Duke of York, and con- 
sequently often called the Duke of York^s School, an institution in 
which about 500 orphans of soldiers are annually maintained and 
educated. The building is quadrangular in shape, and has a Doric 
portico in front. Friday, from 10 to 4, is the best day to visit the 
school. — In Chelsea Bridge Road, near the asylum, are the largest 
and finest of all the Barracks foi the Foot Guards, with accom- 
modation for 1000 men. 

To the S.E., on ^art of the ornamental grounds of Chelsea Hospital, 
there stood in the reigns of George II. and George III. a place of amuse- 
ment named the Ranelagh^ which was famous beyond any other place 
in London as the centre of the wildest and showiest gaiety. Banquets, 
masquerades, fStes, etc. were celebrated here in the most extravagant style. 
Kings and ambassadors, statesmen and literati, court beauties, ladies of 
fashion, and the demi-monde met and mingled at the Ranelagh as they 
now meet nowhere in the metropolis. Its principal building, the ^Rotunda'*, 
185 ft. in diameter, not unlike in external appearance to the present 
Albert Hall, was erected in 174-'), by William Jones. Horace Walpole 
describes it as 'a vast amphitheatre, finely gilt, painted, and illuminated, 
into which everybody that loves eating, drinking, staring, or crowding is 
admitted for twelve pence*. This haunt of pleasure seekers was closed 
in 1806, and every trace of it has long been obliterated. 

To the S.W. of the hospital lies the Chelsea Botanic Garden, 
presented by Sir Hans Sloane to the Society of Apothecaries, on 
condition that 50 new varieties of plants grown in it should be an- 
nually furnished to the Royal Society, until the number so pre- 
sented amounted to 2000. It is famed for its fine cedars. Tickets 
of admission (gratis) may be obtained in Apothecaries' Hall, Water 
Lane, Blackfriars (p. 108). 

The past associations of Chelsea are full of interest. Sir Thomas 
More resided in Chelsea, near the river and Battersea Bridge, in Beaufort 
House, which has now disappeared, and where he was often visited by Eras- 
mus. Sir Hans Sloane, lord of the manor of Chelsea, lived at the manor house 
there, and made the collection which formed the beginning of the British 
Museum (see p. 218). His name is commemorated in Sloane Street, Sluane 
Square, etc. Bishop Atterbury, Dean Swift, and Dr. Arbuthnot all resided 
in Church Street. Sir Richard Steele resided not far off. Mrs. Somervillo. 
lived at Chelsea Hospital, where her husband was physician. Leigh Hunt 
lived in Cheyne Row, and that unpretending street has for many years 
contained the residence of Thomas Carlyle, one of the greatest livvn.stv^TVwtx"^. 

A little to the W. was Little Chelaea, xvo-w '^ei?iV'^TWB\Ai^«^^N^^s.^^>i 
the famous Earl of Shaftesbury of the '•Cb&T«keleT\ft\.\c?r T^^K^t^ Vix ^"«>-^"^^'*'' 
bury House. Tbia mansion, in whlcYi Locktfc vjxoX.'a V>MC^. ^A ^vv^ ^Vi»s».^ 
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the Human Understanding^ and Addison pari« of the 'Spectator", ha^ heen 
converted into a workhouse. 

Skirting the Thames, a little to the W. of Chelsea Hospital , is 
the new Chelsea Embankment (p. 108), which passes the elegant 
Albert Suspension Bridge, and Battersea Bridge, and leads to Cre- 
morne Gardens, so named from their original owner. Lord Cremorne, 
and formeriy a very popular place of recreation, hut closed in 1877. 

KensaJ Green Cemetery. The majority of the cemeteries of 
London are uninteresting, owing to the English custom of burying 
eminent men within the walls of churches. This cemetery, however, 
pleasantly situated as yet amid rustic environs, on the N.W. side 
of London, forms an exception, and will repay a visit. It is most 
easily reached by omnibus from Edgeware Road. We may also 
travel by the Metropolitan Railway to Notting Hill or Westbourne 
Park Station (p. 310), each of which is about 3/^ M. to the S. of 
the cemetery; or by the North London Railway via Hampstead 

Heath to Kensal Green Station, V2 M. to the north. 

Kensal Green Cemetery, laid out in 1832, covers an area of about 60 
acres, and contains about seventy thousand graves. It is divided into a 
consecrated portion for members of the Church of England, and an un- 
consecrated portion for dissenters. 3Io8t of the tombstones are plain 
upright slabs, but in the upper part of the cemetery, particularly on the 
principal path leading to the chapel, there are several monuments hand- 
somely executed in granite and marble, some of which possess con- 
siderable artistic value. Among the eminent people interred here are — 
Brunei, the engineer^ Sidney Smith, the author; Mulready, the painter; 
Kemble, the actor; Sir Charles Eastlake, the painter and historian of art; 
Buckle, the historian ; Leigh Hunt, the essayist ; Sir .Tohn Ross, thb arctic 
navigator ; Thackeray, the novelist : John Leech, the well-known illustrator 
of 'Punch''; Gibson, the sculptor; Mde. Tietjens, the great singer ; Charles 
Mathews, the actor. — Cardinal Wiseman is interred in the Roman Catholic 
Cemetery, adjacent to Kensal Green. 

Highgate Cemetery (p. 304) to the N., and Norwood Cemetery to 
the S. of London, are worth visiting for the sake of the excellent 
*Views they afford. Abney Park Cemetery, near Stoke Newingtou, 
is much used as a burying-ground by Nonconformists. 
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29. St. Saviour's Church. 

Barclay and Perkins* Brewery. Guy's Hospital. Southwark Park. 

The 'Surrey Side' of the metropolis, with a population of 
200,000 souls, has in some respects a character of its own. It is a 
scene of great business life and bustle from Lambeth toBennondsey, 
but its great sights, institutions, and public buildings are few. 
That part of it immediately opposite the City, from London Bridge 
to Charing Cross, is known as 'the Borough', a name which it rightly 
enjoys over the heads of such newly created boroughs as Green- 
wich or the Tower Hamlets, seeing it has returned two members 
to Parliament for more than 500 years. We note a few of its objects 
of interest. 

Mention must be made, in the first place, of St Saviour's Chnrcli 
(PI. W, 38; ///), one of the oldest churches in London, situated 
opposite the London Bridge Station , in Wellington Street, which 
runs S. from London Bridge. The church, which was built in the 
13th cent, by Gifford, Bishop of Winchester, belonged originally to 
the old Augustinian Priory of St. Mary Overy, but was converted 
into a parish church by Henry VIIL in 1540. Of this original build- 
ing, which was cruciform in shape, and constructed in the Early 
English style, nothing now remains but the interesting choir, 
transept, and Lady Chapel. The nave was taken down in 1840, 
and replaced by an incongruous new structure. Above the cross 
is a low quadrangular tower, flanked by corner-towers. 

The trials of reputed heretics under Queen Mary in 1555 took 
place in the beautiful Lady Chapel, which is flanked with aisles, 
and lies from north and south. The chapel and choir were restored 
in 1820 and 1832, with only partial success. The altar-screen in 
the choir was erected by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, in the early 
years of the 16th cent. 

The most interesting monument in the churr.h is that of the 
the poet John Gower (1325-1402), the friend of Chaucer. It con- 
sists of a sarcophagus with a recumbent marble figure of the poet, 
whose head rests upon his three principal works, the Speculum 
meditantis, Vox clamantis, and Confessio amantis, while his feet 
are supported by a lion. In the Lady ChaTgel \% W^ \^^^xs<kv^"n\x. '^'^ 
Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of Winclve^tei ^^A^S^I^. l<W%%«v»i«^* ^^^ 
Ttetcher, the dramatists, JBdmund Sh.ak%pcate, ^L^Wi^^^'^^^'^^^ "^ 
Basdbker. London. 2nd Kdit. '^'^ 
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the poet, and Lawrence Fletcher, who was a lessee, along with 
Shakspeare and Burhage, of the Glohe and Blackfriars Theatres, 
are also buried here. — On the river, near St. Saviour's, once stood 
Winchester House, the residence of the hishops of Winchester, and 
the Glohe Theatre just mentioned. — The central station of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade is in Southwark Bridge lioad. 

In Park Street, near St. Saviour's, is situated Messrs. Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co.'s Brewery (PI. W, 38; ///), partly on the former 
site of the Globe Theatre. This is one of tl^e mo»t extensive estab- 
lishments of the kind in London , and is well worthy of a visit, 
on account both of its great size and its admirable arrangements. 

The brewery covers an area of about 12 acres, forming a miniature 
town of houses, sheds, lofts, stables, streets, and courts. At the 
entrance stand the Offices, where visitors, who readily obtain an 
order to inspect the establishment on application by letter, enter 
their names in a book. The guide who is assigned to the visitor 
on entering, and who shows all the most interesting parts of the 
establishment, expects a fee of one shilling. In most of the rooms 
there is a very oppressive and heady odour, particularly in the 
cooling-room, where the carbonic acid gas lies about a foot deep 
over the fresh brew. Visitors are recommended to exercise caution 
in accepting the guide's invitation to breathe this gas. 

In spite of the vast dimensions of the boilers, vats, fermenting 
^squares', and other apparatus, none but the initiated will have any 
idea of the enormous quantity of liquor brewed here in the course 
of a year. About 200,000 quarters of malt are annually consumed, 
and the yearly duty paid to government by the firm amounts to the 
immense sum of 180, 0002. The head brewer receives a salary of 
lOOOi. per annum. The originator of the brewery was Dr. John- 
son's friend Thrale, after whose death it was sold to Messrs. Barclay 
and Perkins. Dr. Johnson's words on the occasion of the sale, which 
he attended as an executor , though often quoted , are worthy of 
repetition : 'We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.' 
Two vats are shown, each of which can contain 3300 barrels of 
liquor. The water used in brewing is supplied by Artesian wells, 
sunk on the premises. 

The stables contain about 150 horses, many of which are bred 

in Y'orkshire. They are used for carting the beer in London. 

The brewing trade in London has become a great power within the 
laflt twenty or thirty years, and is felt to have a serious hearing upon 
the results of parliamentary and municipal elections. It is no longer a 
merely manufacturing trade, but promotes the consumption of its own 
goods by the purchase or lease of drinking-houses, where its agents are 
installed to conduct the sale. These agents are nominal tenants and are 
possessed of votes, and their number is so great, that the power of re- 
turaing the candidate who favours the 'trade' is often in their hands. 
AJJ the great brewen are now understood to be extensive proprietors of 
public bouaes. 

To the H. of London Bridge Station \ftOu7'%'ao«v\\.%X^\.^^VVs\ 
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founded in 1721 by Guy, tlie bookseller, who had amassed an im- 
mense fortune by speculation in South Sea stook. The institution 
contains 710 beds, and relieves 5000 in-patients and above 80,000 
out-patients annually. The yearly income of the hospital is 40,000^ 

The court contains a brazen, and the chapel a marble statue 
of the founder (d. 1724), the latter by BiKon. Sir Astley Cooper, 
the celebrated surgeon, to whom a monument has been erected in 
St. Paul's (see p. 82), is buried here. 

Southwark Park (PI. W, 49, B, 49, 53), in Kotherhithe (p. 61), 
farther to the S., recently laid out by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works at a cost of more than 100, 000^, covers an area of 62 acres, 
and is in the immediate neighbourhood of the extensive Surrey 
Docks (p. 120). — Among other interesting associations connected 
with this locality the following may be noticed. The name of Park 
Street reminds us of the extensive Park of the Bishops of Win- 
chester, which occupied the river side from Winchester House to 
Holland House. In the fields to the S. of this park were the circuses 
for bull and bear baiting, so popular in the time of the Stuarts. 
Edward AUeyne was for many years the ^Keeper of the King's wild 
beasts' here, and amassed thereby the fortune which enabled him 
to found Dulwich College (see p. 288). — Richard Baxter often 
preached in a church in Park Street, and in Zoar Street there was 
a chapel in which John Bunyan is said to have ministered. — Mint 
Street recalls the mint existing here under Henry VIIL — In High 
Street there stood down to 1875 the old Talbot or Tabard Inn^ the 
starting-point of Chaucer's ^Canterbury Pilgrims'. 

30. Lambeth Palace. Bethlehem Hospital. Battersea 

Park. 

St, Thoma^^s Ho9pUal. St. Oeorge^a Cathedral. 

On the right bank of the Thames, from Westminster Bridge to 
Vauxhall Bridge, stretches the new Albert Embankment (p. 107). 
On it , opposite the Houses of Parliament , stands St. Thomas's 
Hospital (PI. W, 29; iF)» » spaelous edifice built by Currey in 
1868-71, at a cost of 500,000i. It oonsists of seven four-storied 
buildings in red brick, united by arcades, and is in all 590 yds. long. 
The number of in-patients annually treated at the hospital is 6000, 
of out-patients over 60,000. Its annual revenue is 39,000^ Profes- 
sional visitors will be much interested in the admirable internal 
arrangements (admission on Tuesdays at 10 a. m.). The hospital 
was formerly in a building In High Street , Southwark , which was 
sold to the South Eastern Railway Company in 1862 for 296,000i. 

Lambeth Palace (PI. W, 29; JV), above the hospital, at the E. 
end of Lambeth Bridge (built in 1862), has be<iw tssi v^h^^ ^^J*^ 
years the London residence of the XtcAv\>\»\v«^^ ^1 ^^^\&^>vx^i « ^"^ 
ean only be visited by the speoiaV iBftT\ft\%^\^w ^1 x>^'ft. ^'v^o^"»^«^^^ 
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31. Oreenwich Hospital and'Park. 

Greenwich, situated on tlie Thames, 6M. helow London Bridge, 
may be reached either by the Greenwich Railway from Charing Cross 
Station^ in 24 min. (trains every 20 min. ; fares la., 9d., 6rf. ; 
stations, Waterloo Junction , Cannon Street , London Bridge, Spa 
Road, Deptfordj Oreenwieh') ; or hy Steamboatj in 3/4-iy4 hr. ac- 
<'ording to the state of the tide (every Y2 hr. ; fares Qd. and Ad. ; 
piers, Westminster, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Temple Pier, Black- 
friars, St, Paufs, London Bridge, Cherry Gardens, Thames Tunnel, 
Limehouse, West India Doek^ Commercial Dock, Millwall, Green- 
wich"). The latter route is preferable in line weather. — The trav- 
eller may combine a visit to Blackwall (East India Docks, see 
p. 120) with the excursion to Greenwich ; trains of the Blackwall 
Railway run in 20 min. (fares 6d., 4d.) to Blacliwall, whence a 
steamboat plies every 1/2 hour to Greenwich, in 20 min. 

Oreenwioli. Hotels: *Trapalgar Hotel; *Thos. Quartbr- 
maine's Ship Tavern, expensive; Crown and Sceptre. Connect- 
ed with the Ship Tavern is a restaurant, called the *Ship Stores, 
which is cheaper ; dinner 3-4«. At the close of the parliamentary 
session the Cabinet ministers and some other members of the Gov- 
ernment usually meet to partalie of a banquet at Greenwich, 
known as the Whitebait Dinner, from the whitebait, a small flsh 
not much more than an inch in length , for which Greenwich is 
famous, and which is considered a great delicacy. It is eaten with 
cayenne pepper and lemon juice. When the Liberals are in power 
the ministerial whitebait dinner is held at the Trafalgar Hotel, 
whereas the Conservatives patronise Quartermaine's. 

*6reenwicli Hospital (PI. B, 70) occupies the site of an old 
royal palace, built in 1433 by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
called by him Placentia or Plaisance. In it Henry VIII. and his 
daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, were born, and here Edward VI. 
died. During the Commonwealth the palace was removed. In 1667 
Charles II. began to rebuild it, but he only completed the wing 
which is named after him. TweT\tv 'V^'^^'^^^'^^^^i »>,l\jetl\ve accession 
of William III., the building was lesum^i^., «av^\w V^^ V ^<6 ^i\A^«5fc 
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was converted into a hospital for aged and disabled sailors. The 
uumher of inmates accommodated in the hospital was ahout 2700 
down to the end of 1866, when it decreased to 350, in consequence 
of a resolution of the Admiralty, iRhich gave the pensioners the 
option of remaining in the hospital or of receiving an out-door pen- 
sion. Besides these , there have always been about 2000 sailors in 
receipt of out-door relief from the institution. The revenue of the 
hospital amounts to about 130,000^ per annum, being derived 
mainly from landed property, aided by a subsidy of 20,000^. from • 
Government. The hospital is now partly used as a Royal Naval 
CoUege, for the instruction of naval officers ; but many of the suites 
of rooms are at present unoccupied. 

The building consists of four masses or sections. On the side 
next the river are the W. or King Ghablbs pile , with the library, 
and the £. or Qvebn Anne section , which now contains a naval 
museum. These are both in the Ionic style. Behind are the S.W. 
or King William section , and the S.E. or Queen Maby section, 
each furnished with a dome in Wren's style . The River Terrace, 890 ft. 
long, is embellished with two granite obelisks, one in commem- 
oration of the marine officers and men who fell in the New Zea- 
land rebellion of 1863-64; and the other (of red granite) in honour 
of Lieutenant Bellot , a French naval officer, who lost his life in a 
search for Franklin. The quadrangle in the centre contains a marble 
statue of George II., by Rysbrack. — On the S.W. side is the 
Seamen's Hospital, for sailors of all nationalities, transferred hither 
in 1865 from the Dreadnought, an old man-of-war stationed in the 
Thames. 

The bas-relief above the entrance in the King William section 
represents the death of Nelson. In the interior of the same de- 
partment is the Painted Hall , 106 ft. long , 50 ft. broad , and 
50 ft. high , containing the Naval Gallery of pictures and portraits 
which commemorate the naval victories and heroes of Great Britain. 
The paintings on the wall and ceiling were executed by Sir James 
ThomhiU in 1707-27. 

The Vbbtibule contains, amongst other pictures. Portraits of Co- 
lumbus and Andrea Doria (from Italian originals)^ Reynolds^ Admiral 
Barrington; Oainsborongh^ Earl of Sahdwich; statues of Admirals St. Vin- 
cent, Howe, Nelson, and Duncan ; on the left, a memorial tablet to Sir 
.Tohn Franklin and his companions, executed by WestmacoU. — The 
Hall. The four corners are filled with marble statues; to the left of 
the entrance, Adm. de Saumarez, by Steele; to the right, Capt. Sir 
William Peel, by TTkeed; to the left of the exit, Viscount Exmouth , ])y 
Maedowell; to the right, Adm. Sir Sidney Smith, by A'lVit. By the last 
named statue is a flag presented by Lady MacCIIutock to the English 
Arctic Expedition of 1875-76, and afterwards unfurled by the members 
in the highest N. latitude which had ever hitherto been reached. The 
following pictures are specially noteworthy : to the right, Loutherbourg. 
11. Destruction of the Spanish Armada in 1598, and '25. ^j^.x^^vs^'^:'^ 
victory at Ouessant; 40. Chambevs (aftftT Ben. ■We%l^.,'ft\k.\.'<\«i <^Wj». N^^^ss^'^^ 
1692 J 47. Zqfanp, Death of Captain CooV. \ii VTl^s "TI. ^'^''^'' -^ ^t?^^'^. 
NelBon in 1805 ^ 76. Turner, Baltte oi TtaU\%«.Ts ^V. Avuo\^ ^ ^^'^'^^^ 
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Aboukir; 86. Jones^ Battle of St. Vincent; d2. Allen., Kelson boarding the 
San Nicholas, 1797. Then a number of portraits: 24. St Vincent; 36. Hood; 
32. Bridport. by Reynolds; 43. George, Duke of Cumberland, by Kneller; 
46. Cook , by Dance ; 48. James II. ; Sir James Clark Boss ; 57. Adm. 
Kempenfelt; 69. Sir Charles Napier; 75. Nelson; 77. Collingwood; 78. 
Capt. G. Duff; 90. Monk, Duke of Albemarle, by Lely; 96. W. Penn, by 
Lely. — In the Upper Hall are busts of (left) Bivers, William IV., Blake\ 
Adam, and Liardet. — The Nelson Boom contains pictures by West and 
others in honour of the heroic Admiral , and also a series of portraits 
of his contemporaries. 

In the S.E. ox Queen Mary edifice is the Chapel^ which contains 
an altar-piece by West, representing the shipwreck of St. Paul, and 
monuments of Adm. Sir R. Keats, by Chantrey^ and Adm. Sir 
Thomas Hardy, by Behnes. The Museum, in the E. or Queen Anne 
wing (admission free), contains models of ships, rigging, and various 
apparatus ; the coat worn by Nelson at the battle of the Nile , and 
the one in which he was slain at Trafalgar ; Nelson's watch ; me- 
mentoes of the Franklin expedition. — The Hall is open daily 
(free) , in summer from 10 to 6 , and in winter from 10 to 3 ; on 
Sundays not till after 1 p.m. 

At the Royal Naval School^ lying between the hospital and 
Greenwich Park , 1000 children of English seamen are educated 
(800 boys and 200 girls). 

To the S. of Greenwich is *Greenwich Park (PI. B, 71), 174 
acres in extent, laid out during the reign of Charles II. by the 
celebrated Le Ndtre. The park, with its fine old chestnuts and 
herds of tame deer, is a favourite resort of Londoners of the middle 
classes on Sundays and holidays , particularly on Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, and Whitsun-Monday. A hill in the centre, 180 ft. in 
height, is crowned by the famous Greenwich Royal Observatory (no 
admission), from the meridian of which English astronomers make 
their calculations. The correct time for the whole of England is 
settled here every day at 1 p.m. ; a large coloured ball descends 
many feet, and the time is telegraphed hence to the most important 
towns throughout the country. A standard clock and various 
standard measures of length are fixed just outside the entrance, 
pro hon.0 publico. The terrace in front of the observatory and the 
other elevated portions of the park command an extensive and 
varied view over the river, bristling with the masts of vessels all 
the way to London, over the Hainault and Epping Forests, backed 
by the hills of Hampstead, and over the plain extending to the N. 
of the Thames and intersected by docks and canals. 

On the S. and S.E., Greenwich Park is bounded by Blackheath, 
where Wat Tyler and Jack Cade once assembled the rebellious 'men 
of Kent', grown impatient under hard deprivations, for the purpose 
of attacking the metropolis , and where belated travellers were not 
un frequently robbed in former times. 
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32. Woolwich. 

Woolwicliy also situated on the Thames, 9M. helow London, 
may be reached by a steamboat of the London Steamboat Company 
(fares 6rf. and 4d.) ; or by the North Kent Railway (stations , New 
Cross , St. John's^ Lewisham , Blackheath , Charlton) from Charing 
Cross, Cannon Street, or London Bridge ; or, lastly, by the Blackwall 
Railway from Fenehurch Street station to Blackwall^ whence a 
steamboat plies to Woolwich every V2^^' — ^ subway is at present 
being constructed below the Thames between N. and S. Woolwich. 

The UoYAL Absbnal , one of the most Imposing establishments 
in existence for the manufacture of materials of war, is shown on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays between 10 and 1, and 2 and 4, by tickets, 
obtained at the War Office, Pall Mall. Foreigners must receive 
special permission by application through their ambassador. The 
chief departments are the Oun Factory, established in 1716 by 
a German named Schalch (the new Woolwich guns are not cast, 
but formed of wrought-iron bars) ; the Laboratory for making 
cartridges and projectiles; and the Gun-carriage and Waggon De- 
partment. The arsenal covers an area of 100 acres, and affords 
employment to 10,000 men. The magazines, which extend along the 
Thames for nearly a mile, contain enormous stores of war materials. 

To theW. of the arsenal, and higher up the slope, lie the Royal 
Marine Barracks, eight buildings connected by a corridor, and con- 
taining a battalion of marines. Still higher up, opposite Woolwich 
Common, are the Royal Artillery Barracks, 1200 ft. in length, with 
accommodation for 4000 men and 1000 horses. In front of the 
building are placed several pieces of ordnance from India and the 
Crimea, including a cannon 16 1/2 it, long, cast in 1677 for the Em- 
peror Aurungzebe, and 'looted' at Bhurtpore ; four Florentine guns 
of 1750 ; and specimens of armour-plating penetrated by shots. 

The Royal Military Academy , established in 1719, and trans- 
ferred in 1806 to the present building on Woolwich Common, 
trains cadets for the Engineers or Artillery. 

On the N.W. side of the Common stands the Royal Military 
Repository, ot Rotunda (113 ft. in diameter), built by Nash in 1814, 
containing a military museum, with models of fortifications and 
designs and specimens of modern artillery (open to the' public daily 
from 10 to 5). 

The Dockyard, established by Henry VIII. in 1532, has been 
closed since Ist Oct. 1869. — The extensive Telegraphic Works of 
Siemens Brothers, where submarine cables are made, are worth 
visiting (special card of admission necessary, to be procured only 
at the London office , 12 Queen Anne's Gate , by visitors provided 
with an introduction). 

About 11/2 M. to the S. of Woolwiclv C^mmwv ., tv^^-s* ^\xftcA.wt^ 
HiU, a conspicuous eminence, comixv&w^\\\^ «l\\ fe^XftweKn^ ^^^ vj>x-*x- 
ming view of the richly wooded pUiuft ol K«w\., 
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Sydealwin. 

Trains for the Cry- 
stal PaUce leaTfl Lon- 
don Bridge Station 
(p. 30), Lttdsate HiU 
Station (v. 30), and 
H*(oria9<alio«(p.29) 
nearly every '/* ^■ 
Fares from each of 
these statinns, it. 3d., 
1.., andTd. i Mtum- 
ti«ket8l».,l«. Bd., It. 
Admission to the Pa- 
lace 1*. ; Salaidays^. 
6d. (but in August, 
Soptember, and Octo- 

tickets indading the 
price of admiBSion are 
Issued at the railway 
t 
days) , 
llrf., '2.., and is. 6d. 
On special occasions, 
duly advertised In tbc 
newspapoTB before- 
hand, the prices are 
raised. Children under 
12 years of age pay 
half-price. Trains also 
run from alt stations 
on the North Loudon 
Itailivay, but hy a 
very circuitous route, 
viii Hampstead Heath, 
Willesden J miction, 
and Kensington ; and 
visitors will do better 
to book tiiiongli from 
the stations of the Me- 
tropolitan lines. The 
Palace is opened on 
Monday at 9 a.m., on 
other days atlOn.m., 
and closed at dusk, 
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A hasty tIsU to the Palace and gardens, Including the journey . 
there and back, occupies a "whole day. Meals may be taken at the 
Palace, where there are good restaurants with various charges, from 
the Third Class Refreshment Rooms in the S. Basement upwards. 
Refreshments may be obtained at any of the counters distributed 
throughout the building, and there are also public and private 
dining-rooms in three or four different parts of the Palace. 

The Palace also contains a library and reading-room (adjoining 
the transept in theN.E. section, admission Id.), letter-boxes, lava- 
tories , railway time-tables , shoe-blacks, a haircutting room, and 
other conveniences. If fatigued, the visitor may hire a wheel-chair 
and attendant at the rate of la. 6(2. an hour. 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, designed by Sir Joseph Paxton, 
builder of the palace of the first Industrial Exhibition of 1851, with 
the materials of which it is mainly constructed, consists entirely 
of glass and iron, and was opened in 1854. It is composed of a 
spacious central hall or nave, 1608 ft. long , with lateral sections, 
two aisles, and two transepts. (A third transept at the N. end was 
burned down in 1866.) The central transept is 390 ft. long, 
120ft. broad, and 175ft. high; the S. transept is 312 ft. long, 
72 ft. broad, and 110 ft. high. The two water-towers at the ends 
(PI. kk) are 282 ft. In height. The cost of the whole undertaking, 
including the magnificent garden and grounds, and much additional 
land outside , amounted to a million and a half sterling ; while a 
sum of about 60,000^. is annually spent on the maintenance of the 
establishment. 

Entrances. (1.) The Low Level Station of the Brighton and 
South Coast Railway, and of the South London Line (London Bridge, 
Crystal Palace, Wandsworth, Victoria Station), is on the S.E. side 
of the Palace, and connected with it by a glass gallery. We pay 
at the entrance of the gallery, which also communicates directly with 
the garden and terrace of the Palace. — (2.) From the High Level 
Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover Line (Victoria Terminus 
or Holborn Viaduct Station), on the W. side of the Palace, we pass 
through the subway to the right , and ascend the staircase , where 
wo observe the notice 'To the Palace only', leading direct to the W. 
portion of the Palace. If we leave tlie subway on the right, and 
ascend the stairs past the booking-office, we reach a broad road at 
the top, on the other side of which is the principal entrance in the 
central transept (PI. bb). — Those who approach from Dulwich 
(p. 288) alight at Sydenham Hill Station, about V2 ^' from the 
Palace. 

The Crystal Palace is of such vast extent , that in our limited 
space we can only give a brief outline ol \\& wx'axv^^Kwv^^i^a.. W 
fuller description will be found itv the qI^cV^wX QM.VA.e.^V^'^v^'*''^^ 
nt tbe Palace (price la. ; smaWei gxiiCL^-Xjo^V^ ^\.^d, ^xv^^^Oy- ^ 
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^ chief objects of interest are most conveniently visited in the fol- 
lowing order (comp. Plan). 

Approaching from the Low Level Station (see above) through the 
glass arcade, 720 ft. in length, we first enter the S. Transept^ whence, 
opposite the great partition (PI. s), we obtain the best general 
survey of the Palace. The effect produced by the contrast between 
the green foliage of the plants, distributed along the whole of the 
nave, and the white forms of the statuary to which they form a 
background, is most pleasing. Behind the rows of statues are the 
richly coloured facades of the courts, and high above is the light 
and airy glass vaulting of the roof. The whole presents, at a single 
coup d'ceil^ a magnificent and unique view of the art and culture of 
nations which are widely separated from each other in time and 
space. 

In order to obtain a general idea of the arrangements of the 
Palace we walk to the opposite end of the nave , and then visit 
the various courts, beginning with the Egyptian Court on the N.W. 
side of the central transept. 

In the South Transept we first observe, in recesses in the par- 
tition mentioned above (adjoining which are refreshment rooms, 
see p. 283), a series of plaster casts of the statues of English 
monarchs in the Houses of Parliament (see p. 172). The eques- 
trian statue of Queen Victoria in the middle of the transept is by 
Marochetti. A little beyond it is a water-basin containing the 
Crystal Fountain (by Osler\ which once adorned the original Cry- 
stal Palace of 1851 in Hyde Park, and is now embellished with 
aquatic plants and ferns. The casts from modem sculptures are ar- 
ranged for the most part in the S. nave and transept, and those 
from the antique in the N. half of the building. On the left (W.) 
of the Central Transept is the great Handel Orchestra, which 
can accommodate 4000 persons, and has a diameter twice as great 
as the dome of St. Paul's. In the middle is the powerful organ, 
with 45G8 pipes, built by Gray & Davidson (a performance usually 
given in the afternoon). Opposite . at the garden end of the tran- 
sept, is the Great Stage. The Concert Hall, on the S. side of the 
stage, can accommodate an audience of 4000. An excellent orchestra 
plays here in the afternoon and evening, and concerts are given 
every Saturday from October to April, under the leadership of dis- 
tinguished musicians. The Opera House, on the N., opposite the 
Concert Hall, also accommodates 4000 persons, and is used for plays 
and pantomimes as well as for operas. 

On each side of the nave is a range of so-called *Court8, con- 
taining copies of the architecture and sculpture of the most highly 
civilised nations, from the earliest period to the present day, 
arranged in c/ironological order. 

Egyptian Court (PI. a), "with \m\taV\OT\% ^l ^.w^smil Egyptian 
arehitectUTe. The small room with t\vft iVwtfe^ ^sAwsam \^ ^ \«^\^i- 
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ductioii of the rock tom"b of Beni Hassan. Adjoining it is the pil- 
lared Hall of Karnak ; behind, in the recess, the tomh of Abu Simbel 
in Nubia. The chamber situated next the nave, with the avenue 
of lions in front of it, is a model of a temple of the period of the 
Ptolemies (B.C. 300). On the wall to the left are pictorial re- 
presentations from the great Temple of Ramses III. at Thebes ; on 
the right, the storming of a fortress and a battle. 

The Greek Court (PI. b) contains portions of Greek build- 
ings and easts of Greek sculpture. In the centre of the front room 
are two copies of the Venus of Milo, one showing the pose of the 
original figure as set up in the Louvre in 1820, the other the 
amended pose of the statue as re-erected after the Franco-German 
War. The contents of this room also include the Laocoon, the Ge- 
nius of Death, the Ludovisi Mars, the Discus-thrower, and the 
Vatican Ariadne. The Atrium to the W. of this contains a model 
of the Acropolis, while the Gallery at the back reveals casts of the 
Elgin marbles in the British Museum, the Niobe group, etc. 

The Roman Court (PI. c) contains casts of the most celebrated 
objects of art of the Roman period: the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Diana of Versailles, the Venuses of Aries, Florence, and Naples 
(Kallipygos), busts of the Emperors, etc. In the centre are models 
of the Pantheon and the Colosseum at Rome, restored, and of the 
Roman Forum in its present condition. — Adjoining is a cabinet 
with views of Pompeii (admission 6d.). 

Next comes the Alhambra Court (PI. d), a copy of part of the 
Alhambra, the Moorish palace at Granada. Approaching from the 
nave, we first enter the Court of the Lions, and then the Hall of 
Justice, whence we pass into the Hall of the Abencerrages (in the 
centre). To the right and left are smaller apartments. This court 
was seriously injured by the fire of 1866, but has since been com- 
pletely restored. 

The North Transept, which once formed a palm-house of 
imposing dimensions, was destroyed by fire on 3l8t Dec. 1866, 
and has not been restored. This end of the Palace, like the other, 
boasts of a handsome •Fountain with a basin of aquatic plants. — 
From this part of the building a staircase descends to the right by 
the buffet into the •Aquarium (PI. e), which contains an admirable 
collection of salt-water and shell fish (admission 6d.). There is a 
skating rink in the same part of the palace. 

We now proceed past the North Transept to the E. side of the 
nave, where we first enter the Byzantine and Romanesque Court 
(PI. f), with specimens of architecture and sculpture of various 
dates from the 6th to the 13th century. At the entrance is a 
fragment of a cloister from the Church of St. Maria im Capitol at 
Cologne ; in the centre a fountain from the Abbey of R«.v8»\six\i7vs2««."x^ 
the Seven Mountains. Also the ¥oi\\,ftNt?aA\ ^l^^^^s ^ ^^a^'^^ ^^ 
9cn]ptare from the Baptistery oli Ht. ^w\l %.\. N«v\<5.^\ ^»^^^^^^ "^^^ 
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arcade from the church at Gelnhausen ; Romanesque portal from the 
church of Kilpeck, in Heiefordfthire; the doors of the cathedral of 
Hildeshelm, of 1015 ; also those of Ely Cathedral, and of the church 
of Shobden, Herefordshire. 

The following throe Mbdlbval Courts (PI. g) contain copies of 
buildings, ornaments, and monuments of the Gothic period (l2th' 
16th cent.). The first is devoted to German Gothic, the second 
to English, and the third to F&bnch. The English Court is parti- 
cularly rich and interesting. The Norman-RomaMsque Style, with 
its semicircular, horse-shoe arches and indented columnar orna- 
mentation, the Early English Style (13th cent.) , the Deeoraied or 
Developed Gothic (14th cent.), and the Perpendicular, Late Gothic, 
or Tudor Style are all represented in this court by numerous re- 
productions of original buildings. 

The adjacent Rbnaissancb Coukt (PI. h) contains, at the W. 
entrance, an arched gateway from the H6tel du Bourgtheroulde at 
Rouen (beginning of the 16th cent.) ; in the centre, a fountain from 
the Chateau de Gaillon in Normandy ; two fountains from the Doge's 
Palace at Venice ; an altar from theCertosa, near Pa via (1473) ; op- 
posite , the celebrated doors of the Baptistery at Florence , by Lo- 
renzo Ghiberti (1420) ; statues and reliefs by Donatello, della Rob- 
bia , and others. 

The adjoining Elizabethan Vbstibulb contains architectural 
specimens of the English Renaissance of the time of Queen Eliz- 

* abeth (end of the 16th , and beginning of the 17th cent.) , chiefly 
from Holland House, Kensington, and a number of monuments 
trom Westminster Abbey (p. 179) and the Temple Church (p. 124). 

The Italian Court (PI. i), the last hall of this department, 
represents part of the Palazzo Farnese at Rome, which was 

• completed under the direction of Michael Angelo. The loggia or 
arcade on the S. side contains copies of Raphael's celebrated 
frescoes in the Vatican ; also a number of works by Michael Angelo, 
including the monument of Giuliano de' Medici with the celebrated 
flgures of Day and Night. Opposite, by the N. arcade, is the monu- 
ment of Lorenzo de' Medici. The PietiH, and the colossal Moses in 
the division behind, rank among Michael Angelo's finest works. — The 
Italian Vestibule recalls the Casa Taverna at Milan, and contains 
an excellent model of St. Peter's at Rome. 

On the S. side of the Central Transept, which we now traverse, 

begin the Industrial Courts, most of the objects in which are for 

sale. We first observe, next to the Concert Hall, the French Court 

(PI. k), containing fancy wares of all kinds; then a Court (PI. 1) 

containing scientific instruments and books; next, the British 

China and Gl> '^1. m), which, with the adjoining 

FoRKiuN Glass contains a fine collection of por- 

celain and erya out Gowtla \a the Carriage Depart- 

ment, where vt !\^^voii we feiAsAXsvXft^, 
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We have now ag^in leaobed the South Transept. Among the 
shrubberies around the water -basin, mentioned at p. 284, are 
groups of figures representing the different races of mankind, 
stuffed animals, and other objects. On the W. side is the Pompeian 
CouBT, which is intended to represent a Roman house of the reign 
of Titus, having been carefully copied, both in form and pictorial 
decoration, from a building excavated at Pompeii a few years ago. 
The pavement at the entrance shows the figure of a dog. in mosaic, 
with the inscription 'Cave canem' (beware of the dog), such as 
was frequently found in Roman houses. A small passage (passing 
small rooms for porters and slaves on the right and left) leads to 
the 'atrium', or public reception court, with a rectangular water- 
basin ('impluvium') in the centre, and 'cubieula' or dormitories 
around it. Next comes the 'tablinum', which contained the art 
treasures of the house. Beyond is the 'ambulatorium' and the 
garden, round which are dining and dressing rooms, the sleeping 
chamber of the master of the house, the kitchen, and other rooms. 

The three courts between the Roman House and the Central 
Transept are all devoted to industrial products. Next to the House 
is the Music Coubt (PI. p), which contains pianofortes, organs, 
harmoniums, other musical instruments, and published music of all 
kinds. 

The Manufactubino Coubt (PI. q) shows many interesting 
processes of manufacture, including a steam loom for ornamental 
weaving. 

The Stationeby Coubt (PI. r), which we next reach, contains 
writing andpainting materials of all kinds, engravings, photographs, 
and richly bound books. 

Ascending now to the Oalleby, by a stairct^e near the Central 
Transept (W. side), we reach the collection of Oil Paintings, 
which includes a few fine works among many mediocre. The 
pictures in oil extend towards the S. ; by passing to the N. we 
reach the Wateb-Coloubs. On the opposite side of the Orchestra 
we observe the Pobtbait Gallbby , consisting of a series of busts 
of eminent men of all nations. The gallery on the opposite side of 
the transept contains a number of fine photographs and a series of 
humorous Japanese groups. The N. portion of the same (E.) gal- 
lery is occupied by a Technological Museum. 

The South-Eastem and South Galleries are filled with stalls for 
the sale of trinkets, toys, millinery, confectionery, and knickknacks 
of all sorts. The Palace also possesses a conjuring theatre, a gym- 
nasium, the Wiirtemberg collection of stuffed animals, a camera 
obscura, and many other attractions of which it is unnecessary to 
give an exhaustive list. 

The chief exit from the Crystal Palace into the *6ard«iisk Wx^n 
the S. basement, below the Oentta\ TLiMV&e\»\.% ^wi ^«^vi -^^^ ^'^ 
entered from the covered arcade \e8Ld\T\|^\.c>t\vfeV%\^'8.<b^^^^'^'^'^"'^ 
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Level Station (p. 283), or by any one of the small side-doors in 
different parts of the building. The Gardens, covering an area 
of 200 acres, and laid out in terraces in the Italian and English 
styles, are tastefully embellished with flower-beds, shrubberies, 
fountains, cascades, and statuary. The numerous seats offer grate- 
ful repose after the fatigue of a walk through the Palace. At the 
head of the broad walk is a monument to Sir Joseph Paxton, sur- 
mounted by a colossal bust \>yWoodington. The Fountains are 
the finest In the world. The two large fountains in the lower basin 
throw their jets to a height of 280 ft., and the central jet in the 
upper basin reaches a height of 150 ft. On the occasion of a *grand 
display of the fountains', which only takes place at rare intervals, 
and is announced in the papers several days beforehand, 120,000 
gallons of water are thrown up per minute. — The Gbolooicai< 
Department in the S.E. portion of the park is very interesting, 
containing full-size models of antediluvian animals — the Me- 
galosaurus , Ichthyosaurus , Pterodactyl , Palueotherium , Megathe- 
rium, and the Irish Elk (found in the Isle of Man) — together 
with the contemporaneous geological formations. — The N.E. part 
of the park is laid out as a Cbicket Gbound, and on summer after- 
noons the game attracts numerous spectators. At the end of the 
N. terrace are a bear-pit, monkey-house, and aviaries; and the 
gardens also contain open-air gymnasia, an archery- ground, 
swings, etc. 

The highest Terrace , the balustrade of which is embellished 
with 26 marble statues representing the chief countries and most 
important cities in the world , affords a magnificent view of the 
park and of the rich scenery of the county of Kent. The prospect 
is still more extensive from the platform of the N. Tcweb, which 
rises to a height of 282 ft. above the level of the lowest basins, and 
is ascended by a winding staircase ; it extends into six counties, 
and embraces the whole course of the Thames. 



34. Dulwich. 

A little to the N. of the Crystal Palace, at a distance of 5 M. 
from liOndon, lies Dnlwich College, in the village of the same 
name , a large charitable and educational institution , famous for 
its valuable ^Picture Gallery. This collection was formed by NoU 
Desenfans, a picture-dealer in London, by desire of Stanislaus, 
King of Poland, but in consequence of the partition of Poland it 
remained in the possession of the collector. It was afterwards 
acquired by Sir P. J. Bourgeois, the painter (d. 1811), who be- 
queathed it to God Gift Collece at Dulwich, which was founded by 
Alleyney the actor, » ikspeare. Along with the pictures 

Bourgeois left 42,0 '\T\te\\a.wc^ wi^ t^e erection of a 

suitable building VsA YSxX^xi^ ^^^v\ \% q^«^ 
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daily , Sundays excepted , from 10 to 5 In summer, and from 10 
to 4 in winter. 

Dulwich is most conveniently reached from Victoria Station, in 
20min., or Ludgate Hill Station, in 25-30 min. (fares 9d., 7d., 5d.; 
return-tickets, Is. , lOd. , 8d.). We leave the station by a flight 
of steps on the E. , at the foot of which we turn to the right. After 
proceeding for about 100 paces we observe on the right the New 
College, a handsome red brick building in the Renaissance style. 
Here we take the broad road to the left (Gallery Road), and in 
5 min. more reach, on the right, the entrance to the Gallery, 
indicated by a notice on a lamp-post. The scenery around is very 
pleasing, and the excursion an interesting one. 

This collection possesses a few excellent Spanish works by Velazquez 
(1599-1660) and (more especially) his pupil Murillo (1618-1682) , and also 
some good examples of the French school (particularly JT. Poussin^ 1594- 
1665, and Watteau, 1684-1721); while, among Italian schools, later masters 
only (such as the Academic school of the Oarracci at Bologna) are re- 
presented. The pictures ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci and Titian are 
certainly neither by these masters nor by their pupils. The small pictures 
catalogued as by Raphael are unfortunately in a thoroughly damaged 
condition. The glory of the gallery, however, consists in its admirable 
collection of Dutch paintings, several masters being excellently illustrated 
both in number and quality. For instance, no collection in the world 
possesses so many paintings by Albert Cttyp (16()6-i672) , the great Dutch 
landscape and animal painter , as the Dulwich Gallery (seventeen , two 
of which, Nos. 180 and 68, are doubt^). The chief power of Cuyp, who 
has been named the Dutch Claude, lies in his brilliant and picturesque 
treatment of atmosphere and light. Similar in style are the works of 
the brothers Jan and Andreto Both, also well represented in this gallery, 
who resided in Italy and imitated Claude. Andrew supplied the figures 
to the landscapes of his brother Jan (Utrecht, 1610-1656). The ten ex- 
amples of Philip Wowcerman (Haarlem, 1620-1668), the most eminent 
Dutch painter of battles and hunting scenes, include specimens of his 
early manner (Sob. 65 and 125), as well as others exhibiting the brilliant 
effects of his later period. Among the fine examples of numerous other 
masters, two genuine works by Rembrandt (1607-1669) are conspicuous 
(Nos. 189 and 206). About twenty pictures are here assigned to Rtibens 
(1577-164), but traces of an inferior hand are visible in most of them. 
Among the works of Flemish masters the large canvasses of Rubens'* 
rival Van Dpek (1599-1641), and those of Teniers the Elder (Antwerp, 
1582-1649) and Teniers the Younger (1610-1694), caU for special notice. 
The specimens of the last named in particular, one of the most pro- 
minent of all genre painters, will well repay examination. — New Cata- 
logue, by /. P. RiiAter and /. Bpavkes. 

Room I. On the left : 5. Ouyp, Cows and sheep, an early work ; 85. 
D. Teniere the Elder., Landscape, with the repentant Peter ; W. von Romeyn 
(Utrecht, pupil of Berchem ; d. 1662), 8,10. Landscapes with figures ; 9. Cuyp., 
Landscape with cattle ; 34. Z>. Teniers the Elder., Landscape, with the 
Magdalene ; ^. Cuyp, Landscape with cattle and figures (bright and calm 
sunlight). 

104. Com. Dusart (Haarlem, d. 1704), Old building, with figures. 

*A remarkably careful and choice picture by this scholar of Adrian 
van Ostade, who approaches nearest to Ikis master in the glow of his colour- 
ing'. — Waagen. 

'^30, 199. '^36, 205, 41. Jan and Amdreie Both, Landscapes with figures 
and cattle -, 26. Van Dyck, Descent from the Cross \ 358. Thomas (?a<n«6ovoM^U 
(English portrait painter, d. 1788), Portrait oi T\iOTBL%»\ATL\fci\>&- tMvvw>. 
the Elder, Landscape with shepherd and. shears Bw*to\wnvnvto '^^*'*^*^ 
(of Uireebt, settied in Borne; d. 1660), IS, lb. ftmi\\\«.TAftt«^^9.\ V^ *-«^ 

Baxdskeb, London. 2nd Edit. V^ 
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Hundi^ 200, 209. Berchem^ Landscapes*, *'206. Rembrandt^ A g:irl at a 
window; *!%. Jan van der Heyde (Amsterdam, d. 1712), Landscape, 
figures by A. van de Velde; 218. After Van Dyck^ Portrait; 145. Cuyp, 
Winter scene ; 270. Claude Lovrain (d. 1682) , Embarkation of St. Paula 
atOstia; 228. Wowfferman^ Landscape. 

359. Sir Thos. Lawrence (d. 1830), Portrait of Wm. Linley, the author. 

'This early work of the painter promises even more than he after- 
wards performed\ — W. 

150. Pynacker^ Landscape with figures; 238. Q. Schalcken, Ceres at 
the old woman's cottage , from Ovid ; 363. Carlo Maratti (? Rome , d. 
1713), Portrait of Moli6re (?) ; *239, 243. Cuyp, Landscapes near Dort, with 
cattle ; 242. Van Dyck^ Portrait of Lady Venetia Digby, taken after death ; 
226. Domenichino (? Bologna, d. 1641), Venus gathering apples in the 
garden of the Hesperides ; *189. Rembrandt^ Portrait, early work, painted 
in 1632; 186. W. van de Velde, Calm. 

Room IV. On the left: *248. if«r«7/o, Spanish flower-girl ; 252. Charles 
le Brun (pupil of N. Poussin, d. 1690) Massacre of the Innocents; "'244. 
CZaude, Landscape, with Jacob andLaban; '^278. Wynants, Landscape, with 
figures by A. van de Velde; 269. Oaspar Poussin (pupil of N. Poussin, d. 
1675), Destruction of Niobe and her children ; *275. Claude^ Italian seaport ; 
287. Umhrian School, Virgin and Infant Saviour; 271. Salvaior Rosa, 
Soldiers gaming ('very spirited, and in a deep glowing tone'). 

*283. MuHllo, Three Spanish peasant boys. 

'Very natural and animated, defined in the forms , and painted in a 
golden warm tone'. — W, 

'*286. MuHllo, Two Spanish peasant boys. N. Poussin, 291. Adoration 
of the Magi; 295. Inspiration of a poet. 885. Annibale Carracci (Bologna, 
d. 1609), Virgin, Infant Christ, and St. John. N. Poussin, 300. Education 
of Jupiter; 305. Triumph of David; 315. Rinaldo and Armida, from 
Tasso; 310. Flight into Egypt. *307, *306. Raphael, SS. Antony of Padua 
and Francis of Assisi (sadly damaged) ; 337. Carlo Z>oZc« (Bologna, d.l686), 
Mater Dolorosa; 319. Le Brun, Horatius Codes defending the bridge. 

309. Velazquez (?), Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain. 

365. Antonio Belueei (d. 1726) , St. Sebastian with Faith and Charity. 

Room V. On the left : 327. Andrea del Sarto (d. 1530), Holy Family 
(repetition of a picture in the Pitti Palace at Florence, and ascribed by Mr. 
Crowe to Salviati) ; 329. Spanish School, Christ bearing the Cross ; 331. 
Ouido Reni (d. 1642), St. John in the wilderness; *3^. Paolo Veronese 
(d. 1583), Cardinal blessing a donor; 334. Bolognese School, St. Cecilia; 
336. N. Poussin , Assumption of the Virgin ; 240. Van Dyck, The Graces ; 
343. After Cristofano Allori (d. 1621), Judith with the head of Holofemes; 
339. Ouido Reni, St. Sebastian ; 340. Sir Joshua Reynolds (d. 1792), Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse , painted in 1789 ; 847. Murillo , La Madonna 
del Rosario; 349. Domenichino, Adoration of the Shepherds; 351. Rubens, 
Venus, Mars, and Cupid, a late work ; 356. School of Rubens, Portrait of 
Rubens*s mother. 

Dulwich College, a separate ■building, contains a number of old 

portraits of poets and actors. In tlie chapel is the tomb of Alleyne, 

the founder. — About 2 min. walk beyond the Picture Gallery 

is the * Greyhound Inn. 
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^V 35. HunptOB Court. Richmond. Kei^ 

^^K These places see frequeotly visited oil a Suiidny, ae tlie Palace 

^^^ Of Hampton Court, with its fine pivtaie gallery, ia the only cBBoit of 
^^M tbe kind in oi about London vtliiel] is not closed on that day. 
^^B The pleasanteBt «ay to make thia excncaion is to go toHnmpton 

^^M Couit by lailiiay ; then to vftlk through Hampton Court Giidem 
^H wid Buahy Park to the Teddington atation ; to lake the train thenee 
^^m Hi KichiDOud, and to return to London, lia Kew, on the top of au 
^^m omnibua; or, if time permit, tee may return by Bteamboat from 
^H Xew(^lV3-^1ii*- \ fare to Chelsea 6d., tbenoe to London Bridge li.], 
^H Hahwai. We may travel by the South Wtattrn RaUway from 

^H Waterlao SEolJan to Hampton Courl ; or by tbe JVorlA London 
^H Sailv>/iy from Brond Strrtt, City (oomp. p. 29) to K«id , Richmond, 
^H and Teddrngt-m (p. 297); or by tbe MelrapoUtan Diitrict RaUway 
^H ftom the Mnnaion House, from Charirtg Crote , from Vietoria, from 
^H WeatminatCT, or bom Kensington to Richmond, and thenue to 
^r Tcddingtan. 

^^ The South Westbrn Kail WAY (from Waterloo Station to Hemp- 

ton Court 3/« hr. ; fares 2j. , Is. 6d., is. 3d.) nrna for a ponaiiier- 
able diatance on a yiaduot above the streets of London, VaujAoM, 
the first atation, ia still within the town ; bnt -we emerge ftom 
its piecinctB near Clapham Junslion, the seoond station. The first 
glimpse of the pretty aocnory traversed by the line ia obtained after 
passing throngb the long tutting beyond Clapham. The landsoape, 
bordered on the N, by geutly sloping hills, and dotted witb gionpa 
of msgnifieent trees and numerous comfortable-looking country- 
houses, affords a charming and tboroughly English picture. Stat. 
Wimblsdan (cbange for EIngston, p. 302, and Teddlngtan, p. 597) 
lies a little to the 9. of WimlUdan Common , where the great 
volunteer rifle-ahooting competition takes place every summer. 
WimbUdon ffottac was onoe ntcupied by Calonne . the French 
miniater, and afterwards by the Dnc d'Enghieu ,' who was shot at 
VinoenuBsinl804. About^/jM. from tbe station ia a well-proserved 
fortified camp of cruciform shape, and probably of Saion origin. 

Beyond Wimbledon a line diverges to the left to Epiom. near 
TrhicL are Epiom Doirni , where the great races , the 'Derby' und 
the 'Oaks', take place anuually in May or June. Before reaching 
■tat. Coomhc-Maidcn, we pass, on a height to the right, Coon^e 
HouM, formerly the property of Lord Liverpool, who in 1815, when 
Prime Minister, entertained the Emperor of Itaasia, the King of 
Fmasia, and the Prince Regent here. N'e^t stations Surbiton and 
Thanui Dillon [the latter pleaaanliy situated in a grassy ueigb- 
bouihood), where the braneh-liiie to Hampton Conrt diverges to the 
Tight from the main Hue. 

On itrrlTing at Hamot' (Caatle and Prince of WnUt, i 

Ihestatiou; 'Afitre, b< ne, D. 3i. fid.; King's Art 

and Greyhound, flrat- a etHsnTOt v. ■&«*"&■) "9»S 
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QueevkS Arms , D. from is. 6(2.), we tnm to the right, cross the 
hridge over the Thames, 'which commands a charming view of the 
river, thickly studded with pleasure-hoats, and follow the broad 
road which leads to the Palace on the right. The Palace is open 
to the puhlic gratis daily , except Fridays, from 10 to 6, from Ist 
April to Ist October, and from 10 to 4 in winter; Sundays, 2-6 or 
2-4 p. m. The Gardens are open daily until dusk. 

The Palace was originally built by the celebrated Cardinal 
Wolsey, the favourite of Henry VIII. , in red brick with battlemented 
walls, on the site of a property mentioned in Domesday Book, and 
was afterwards presented by him to the King. It was sub- 
sequently occupied by Cromwell, the Stuarts, William III., and the 
first two monarchs of the house of Hanover. Since the time of 
George II., Hampton Court has ceased to be a royal residence, and it 
is now inhabited by various pensioners of the Crown. The build- 
ings to the left on entering from the W. are used as barracks for a 
cavalry guard. 

The Palace comprises three principal courts, the Entrance Courts 
the Clock Courts and the Fountain Court. Above the entrance to 
the central or Clock Court are seen the armorial bearings of Wolsey, 
with his motto 'Dominus mihi adjutor'. On the towers of the 
archways between the different courts are terracotta medallions of 
Roman emperors (the best being that of Nero), by Luca della 
Robbia and others, presented to Wolsey by Pope Leo X. From the 
S. side of this court we pass through an Ionic colonnade, erected 
by Wren, to the King's Grand Staircase, adorned with allegorical 
paintings by Verrio. Umbrellas and sticks are left at the foot of 
it. The names of the rooms are written above the doors ; we always 
begin with the pictures, on the left. The gallery is rich in Italian 
pictures , especially of the Venetian school , but the names at- 
tached to them , whether in the catalogue or on the frames , are 
often erroneous. Canvasses of very little value are frequently 
assigned to the greatest masters^ while, on the other hand, many 
genuine and important works are attributed to the wrong ar- 
tist. The following list pays no regard to the naming in the 
catalogue. 

RooH I. (l%e Ouard Chamber). The walls are tastefully decorated 
with trophies and large star-shaped groups of pistols , guns, lancei), and 
other modem weapons. The best of the pictures are : 20. Zucehero^ Queen 
Elizabeth'^s porter; 9. Canal«<to , Colosseum and Arch of Gonstantine at 
Borne; several battle-pieces by Ituffendcu. The wrought iron railings are 
by Huntingdon Shaw (p. 258). 

Room II. (The King^s First Pretence Chamber) contains the canopy of 
the throne of King William in. The wood-carving above the chimney- 
piece and doors is by Grtnling Gibbons; the candelabrum dates from the 
reign of Queen Anne. The upper row of portraits are the so-called 
^Hampton Court Beauties^ or ladies of the court of William and Mary, 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller^ after the model of the ^Windsor Bq.«.xsA}>^'^^ 
of Charles II/s Court, by Sir Peter Lely^ fotmexYs Vu "^VfAa^x ^^^NNa^-wA. 
now in Boom VI. of this gallery. The toWovrVii?, -^K^V-at^.^ tsiv^ ^^'^JJ^'tv 
remsrked: 29. Kneller, William III. lanAVn^ a.\.TioT\>«.i, «.\«t^«^ ^KSfe%«^^^ 
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work-, 35., 36. />0nnef*. Portraits; 39, 52. Sehiavant, Friese-like Undaeapes 
with figures; 57. Kneller^ Peter the Great; 58. Unknoum Master, Portraits 
of Villiers. Duke of Buckingham , and his family ; 60. Unknown PawtteTy 
Man^s head; ^64. Good Dutch copy, in the style of Mabuse, of a sketch by 
Leonardo da Vinci ^ Infant Christ and St. John; 66. De Brap^ History of 
Marc Antony and Cleopatra, the figures being portraits of the artistes family. 

Room III. (The Second Presence Chamber). On the left: 69. Tintoretto, 
Esther before Ahasuerus; 72. Leandro Basstmo, Sculptor; *73. Bonifasio 
Veronese^ Diana and Actseon in a fanciful landscape, one of the artisVa 
masterpieces; 78. Jacopo B<usano, Dominican; 79. Copy from Titian, 
Holy Family ; "80. Dosso Dossi, Portrait of a man .well preserved ; *85. 
Van Dyck , Equestrian portrait of Charles I. ; ^90. Velasques, Consort 
of Philip IV. of Spain; *91. Tintoretto. Knight of Malta; *97. Dosso Dossi, 
Holy Family ; 98. (above the mantel-piece) Van Bomer, Christian lY. of 
Denmark; 104. Pordenone, His own family (dated 1524). 

EooM IV. (The Audience CJtamber). In the centre: ^106. Unknown. 
Flemish or German Master, Triptych with the Crucifixion in the centre, the 
Bearing of the Cross to the left, the Resurrection to the right, and the Eeee 
Homo on the exterior, of admirable colouring. On tiie left : 113. Titian (T), 
Ignatius Loyola; ^114. Lorenzo Lotto, Portrait; *115. Palma VeecHo, Holy- 
Family; 117. Giov. Bellini (? or of his school; forged signature), Portrait 
of himself; 125. Giorgione (?), Portrait; 128. Honthorst, Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, wife of Frederick V. of the Palatinate (above the mantel-piece); 
130. Unknown Artist, Portrait; 138. Savoldo. Warrior in armour; *144. 
Wrongly ascribed to Lor. Lotto, Concert; *148. Lotto, Portrait of Andrea 
Ordini, a sculptor; ^149. Titian, Portrait of an unknown gentleman. 

Room V. (The King*s Drawing Boom). On the left: 153. /. Beusano, 
Boaz and Ruth ; 175. Sehiavone, Judgment of Midas ; 182. Meuter of Tr%- 
viso. Lawyer; *183. Dosso, St. William taking ofi* his armour. 

Room VI. (King William the Third's Bedroom) contains the bed of 
Queen Charlotte. The clock in the comer to the left of tiie bed requires 
winding up once a year only. On the walls are the 'Beauties^ of the 
Court of Charles II. , chiefly painted by Leljf (comp. Room II.), including 
190. Duchess of York (above the mantel-piece) ; 1%. Nell Gwynne, actress, 
and mistress of Charles II., both by Lelp. The ceiling by Verrio. 

Room Vn. (The King^s Dressing Boom). Ceiling paintings by Verrio, 
representing Mars, Venus, and Cupid. "So. 212. Salv. Bosa, Brigand scene ; 
224. Girol. da Treviso, Marriage of the Virgin. 

Room VIII. (The King^s Writing Closet). On the left: Artemisia 
Oentilesehi, QQIo. Her own portrait; 227. Sibyl. 235. Bordone (? more pro- 
bably Palma Vecchio), Lucretia, injured by repainting The mirror above 
the chimney-piece here is placed at such an angle as to reflect the 
whole suite of rooms. 

Room IX. ( Queen Mary^s Closet). On the left: 251. Oiulio Bamano, Holy 
Family; 267. Dutch Meuter, Sophonisba. 

Room X. (T^e Queen*s Gallery) is a hall. 69 ft. long and 260 ft. broad, 
with tapestry representing scenes firom the life of Alexander the Great, 
after Le Brun. 

Room XI. (The (lueenU Bedroom) contains Queen Anne''s bed, and has a 
ceiling painted by Thomhill, representing Aurora rising ^m the sea. To 
the left: *276. Correggio, Holy Family, with St. Jerome on the left, a 
small and admirable work of the painter^s early period. L. Giordano, 
278. Ofiferings of the Magi; 288. 292. Myth of Cupid and Psyche, in 
12 small pictures. *307. Francesco Francia, Baptism of Christ. 

Room XII. (The Queen*s Drawing Boom), with ceiling painted by 
Verrio, representing Queen Anne as the Goddess of Justice. The windows 
command a fine view of the gardens and canal (*,\ M. long). The pictures 
are all by West: above the door, 309. Duke of Cumberland and nis two 
sisters, when children; 314. v-*-» «»i»«^ng his Master; 320. Death of 
OenetBi Wolfe (duplicate ~ -1 in the Grosvenor Gallery); 

34. queen Charlotte ; 322. "^-d Duke of York. 

Boom XIU. (The Que ^Y Oi^ the left: 329. /*. 

Snasfers, Battle of Forty; lftiMu> "O^ikft oV 'fcTva.vwVOts 
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'^334. Palamedes, Embarking from Scheveling. Bolbein the Youngei\ '^340. 
Henry VIII. and his family; 342. Meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
of France, at Calais. 

Room XIV. (The Public Dining Room). On the left: 354. Beeehey, 
George III. reviewing the 10th Dragoons , the Prince of Wales on the 
right and the Duke of York on the left; 361. Knapton , Family of Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales (the boy with the plan on his knee is George HI.); 
363. Sir T. Lawrence^ F. von Gentz; 365. Walker, Portrait of himself; 
366. Oainshorough^ Jewish Rabbi; 369. Michael Wright, John Lacy, come- 
dian, in three characters ; 376. Dobson, Portrait of himself and his wife. 
We proceed in a straight direction; the door to the left leads to the 
Queen's Chapel, etc. (see below). 

Room XV. (JTie Prince of WalesU Presence Chamber). On the left: 
380. y. Poussin, Nymphs and Satyrs. Rembrandt, 381. Jewish Rabbi; 
382. Dutch lady. '*385. Mabuse, Adam and Eve; 404. Egbert Heemskerck, 
Quakers'* meeting. 

Room XVI. (The Prince of Wales's Drawing Room). On the left: 407. 
Van Belchamp, Louis XIII. of France; 411. Pourbus, Mary de' Medici; 
413. Qreuze, Louis XVI. of France ; 423. Claude Lorrain, Sea-port ; 418. 
Pourbus, Henry IV. of France; 42i9. Oreuze^ Madame de Pompadour; 
above , 428. Mignard, Louis XIV., as a youth. 

Room XVII. (The Prince of Wales*s Bedroom) contains some poor 
copies of a few well-known works, but otherwise nothing of interest. 

We now return to Room XIV. (Public Dining Room), and pass through 
the door on the right, indicated by notices pointing the *Way Out'. 

Queen's Private Chapel. On the left: 457, 459. Baptists Flowers; 
*463. Hondekoeter, Birds ; below, 464. Snyders, Still life ; De Heem, *467, 
469. Still life pieces. — The Closet adjoining the chapel contains nothing 
of much interest. The Private Dining Room contains three bright red 
beds, and some portraits,' including one of the Duchess of Brunswick, 
sister of George IH., by Angelica Kaufmann (502). Adjoining it are a 
second Closet with 12 saints by Feti, and Venetian Senators by Fialetti 
(507), and the Queen's Psivate Chambbb, containing some pictures of 
no great value. We next enter the King's Private Dressing Room, hung 
with tapestry representing the Battle of Solebay ; in the centre is a bust 
of a negro. We then pass through George II.'s Private Room with 
some fruit and flower pieces, and a dark comer room into the long — 

South Gallery, where Raphael's famous cartoons, now at South 
Kensington (p. 264), were formerly preserved. It is divided into five 
sections by partitions, and contains the most valuable smaller pictures 
of the collection. Section I. : at the top , 559. Holbein , Countess of 
Lennox; 560. Zucchero, Mary, Queen of Scots ; '*56i. Janet, Queen Eleanor 
of France; 663. Holbein (?), Henry VIII., as a youth; 576. Van Orley, 
Death of Adonis ; 579. Hemmessen, St. Jerome ; 581. Mazzolini of Fen*ara, 
Turkish warrior; 578. Sehoreel, Virgin and Child, 8S. Andrew and Michael. 
— Section II. : 588. Crcmach, The Judgment of Paris; *589. Dilrer, Portrait; 
*590. School of Van Eyck, Head of a young man; *595. Mcibuse, Children of 
Christian II. of Denmark ; 601. Remie (Antwerp, d. 1678), Henry VII. and his 
queen Elizabeth, Henry VIII. and his queen Jane Seymour, copy of a fresco 
by Holbein in Whitehall, which was burned with that palace ; 600. L. Ch'anach, 
St. Christopher and other saints; 603. Lucas v. Leyden, Joseph in prison. 
Holbein: *6(». Frobenius (the famous printer); *608. The artist's parents ; *610. 
Reskemeer (the hands beautifully painted). Janet, 631. Queen Mary Stuart; 
6%2. Francis H. of France as a boy. 629, 687. Gonzales Coques, Portraits; 
634. Hendrik Pot, Play scene (the actor here is supposed to be Charles I.) ; 
688. Van Dyck, Dying saint; 689. De Heere, Lord Damley and his brother, 
Charles Stuart. — Section m. : 654. After Rubens , Venus and Adonis ; 
657. Verdussen, Windsor Castle ; 662. Molenaer, Dutch merry-making ; 663. 
Van Dyck, Cupid and Psyche; 666. Ascribed to Holbein, (5ourt jester of 
Henry Vin.; 676. School ' of J^'Oim Hals, Portrait; ^1^. Rottenhammw^ 
Judgment of Paris; 684. Withoos, Flower-plecft ^\fift!5!^s. — %^^'\a»>b.XS .-- 
698. Everdingen (?), Landscape; 104. Snvdev*., ^ow->aaTL^.^xvv^ '^'J^ • ^^^"l!^-s. 
VWiera, Dnke of Buckingham-, 710. Dtitch Master ..^qtVwwSX V^'^^«'^'^^ ^ 
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the Catalogue as a portrait of Raphael by himself !) ; 734. P. Brill, Land- 
scape; 731. /. B. Weenix^ Dead game. — Section V.: 744. Roestraeten.^ 
Still life (the earthenware jug very fine) ; 745, 764. W. van de Velde, Sea- 
pieces (sketches); ^746. Wpnants^ Landscape; 748. Breughel the JElder^ 
Slaughter of the Innocents , thoroughly Dutch in conception ; 751. Hol- 
bein , Landscape ; 769. James I. , copy of a painting by an unknown 
artist in Ham House. 

We now pass through a smaU, dark chamber on the right, and enter 
the last long gallery, called the — 

'^'^Manteona Galleby, which contiuns the gem of the whole collec- 
tion, the Triumphal Procession of Ceesar, by Mantegna (Nos. 873-81), 
extending the whole length of the wall, and protected by glass. The series 
of pictures, painted in distemper upon linen, is in parts sadly defaced, 
and has also been retouched. Mantegna began the work, which was in- 
tended for stage-scenery, in 1485, and finished it in 1490-92. It was 
purchased by Charles I. along with the rest of the Marquis of Mantua's 
collection, and sold by the Parliament after the king's death for 10002. 

Section I. Beginning of the procession with trumpeters, standard- 
bearers, and warriors*, on the flag-poles paintings of the victories- of 
Csesar. — II. Statues of Jupiter and Juno in chariots, bust of Cybele, war- 
like instruments. — III. Trophies of war; weapons, urns, tripods, etc. 
— lY. Precious vessels and ornaments; oxen led by pages; train of 
musicians. — V. Elephants bearing fruit, flowers, and candelabra. — 
VI. Urns, armour, etc. borne in triumph. — VII. Procession of the 
captives; men, women, and children, and mocking figures among the 
populace. — VIII. Dancing musicians, standard-bearers with garlands; 
among them a soldier of the German Legion, bearing a standard with 
the she-wolf of Rome. — IX. Juliiu Caeaary with sceptre and palm-branch, 
in a triumphal car; behind him Victoria; on his standard the legend, 
'Veni, vidi, vici\ 

^With a stern realism, which was his virtue, Mantegna multiplied 
illustrations of the classic age in a severe and chastened style , balancing 
his composition with the known economy of the Greek relief, conserving 
the dignity of sculptural movement and gait, and the grave marks of the 
classic statuaries, modifying them though but slightly with the newer 
accent of Donatello. . . . His contour is tenuous and fine and remarkable 
for a graceful and easy flow; his clear lights, shaded with grey, are 
blended with extraordinary delicacy, his colours are bright and varie- 
gated, yet thin, spare, and ot gauzy substance.* — Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

The Queen's Staibcask, to the right, embellished with ceiling-paint- 
ings by Vick, and a large picture by Honthorst^ representing Charles I. and 
his wife as ApoUo and Diana, leads to two other rooms, which contain 
the remainder of the pictures. 

Room I. (The Q^eenU Guard Chamber). On the left: 811. Giro Ferri, 
Triumph of Bacchus ; 815, 816. Portraits of Giulio Romano and Michael 
Angelo; 818. Milani, Portrait of a child; 819. Portrait of Tintoretto; 824. 
Kneller, John Locke ; 839. Battoni, Pope Benedict XIV. ; 842. Frederick 
the Great; 846. Kneller, Sir Isaac Newton; 860. Bomanelli^ after Ouido 
Beni. Triumph of Venus, with Bacchus and Ariadne ; 862. Lelp, Portrait 
of himself. — We now pass through a small Ante-Room (on the right, 
871. Zuccheroy Adoration of the Shepherds; 873. Post, View in the West 
Indie?) into — 

RooH n. (The Queen^s Presence Chamber), with sea-pieces: W. van 
de Velde, '*879. British ship engaged with three Spanish vessels; 880. Close 
of the same action. 884. James, View on the Thames, comprising old 
London Bridge ; 887. 3. van Ruysdael, River in Holland ; 898, 899. Huggins, 
Battle of Trafalgar. W. van de Velde, 902. British fleet attacking the 
French fleet in a harbour; ^910. Burning of a fleet; 912. Boats attacking 
the Dutch fleet in a harbour. 

The Great Ball, 10*^ '- ^~ length, 40ft. in breadth, and 60ft. 
j'n height, begun hy ( \ and completed by Henry VIII. , 

contains a handaom mibei too^ mVXi ^«\i^%.\i\&.. %'^<i^ 
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stained glass windows, and fine tapestry, representing scenes from 
the life of Abraham. 

A door to the right, at the foot of the staircase where umbrellas 
have been left, leads to the gardens, to reach which we pass 
through a small court, emerging at the £. facade of the Palace. 

The Garden in front of the Palace is laid out in the French 
style, and embellished with tasteful flower-beds and shady avenues. 
In the private garden, on the S. side of the Palace, is exhibited 
a vine (admission Id.), planted in 1769, the stem of which is 
30 in. in circumference, and the branches of which spread to a 
distance of upwards of 100 ft. The yield of this gigantic vine 
amounts, in productive years, to 2500 bunches of grapes. 

The Maze, or labyrinth (admission Id.), in the so-called Wilder- 
ness to the N. of the Palace, may be successfully penetrated, by 
keeping invariably to the left , except the first time that we have 
an option , when we keep to the extreme right ; in coming out, 
we keep to the right , till we reach the same place, when we turn 
to the left. Opposite , between Hampton Court and Teddington, 
is Bushy Park, a royal domain of about 11,000 acres, entered by 
four gates; viz., the one here, one near Teddington, one at Hamp- 
ton Wick (p. 302), and one at Hampton village. Its white-thorn 
trees in blossom are very beautiful, but its chief glory is in the end 
of spring or in early summer, when the horse-chestnuts are in full 
bloom, affording a sight quite unequalled in England. These 
majestic old trees, planted by William III. and interspersed with 
limes, form a triple avenue, of more than a mile in length, from 
Hampton Court to Teddington. Near the Hampton Court end of 
the avenue is a curious basin with carp and gold-flsh. The residence 
of the ranger is a sombre red bzick house, screened off by railings, 
near one margin of the park. 

Travellers provided with a return-ticket of the North London 
Railway walk through Bushy Park to Teddington station, whence 
London is reached Yit Richmond in 3/4 hr. On leaving Hampton 
Court by tl;e Lion QaJtes, neaz the Maze , we see the entrance to 
Bushy Park immediately opposite. We turn to the left on quitting 
the park. The road almost immediately forks , when we keep to 
the right, and then take the second turning on the right, leading to 
(IV4M.) Teddington Siaiion. Those who hold tickets for London are 
not permitted to break the journey (at Richmond or elsewhere) . Car- 
riage from Hampton Court to Teddington Is. 6d. , to Richmond 6«. 

BielimoBd \*iSftar and Garter j with fine view, expensive ; "'JSofic 
Cottage ; Roebuck ; Castle ; several tea-gardens and coffee-houses) 
may be reached direct from London by the South Western Railway 
(N. Entrance, p. 30), by a Richmond omnibus (fare 1«.), or, in 
summer, by the steamboat, which is a slower conveyance. It \& ^ 
small town on the right bank of the Tliam^, ^w.\si«i^n v^^-vwX.'^ 
on the ailope of a hill. Aseendiag ih.© "Vii^a.^ mw». %vift«X ^^"^^ 
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to the dghc, we reach, at the aiimtDlt ot the hill, 
and &Tenae, commanding nn exteoslie bdiI etiilcln^ liew. Pretty 
WBlke also wind along the oppoaito tanli of the Thames. 

Tbe original name of the place was Sheen ['beautiTnV), which 
■till survives in the noighbonring Eui Shun. Edward I. josBeMed 
a palace here, which was rehoilt In 1499 hy Henry VU., the 
founder of the Tudor dynasty, who named it Richmond , after hia 
own dooal title. Henry Vlll. and his daughter Eliiabelh often held 
their oODitB in thia palace, and the latter died here tn 1603. In 
1848 the palace was demoliahed hy order of Parliament, and a& 
that now remains of it is a atone gateway in Richmond Green. 

Kiohmond is a favoniite summer resort, both Of Loadoneia 
Btiangers ; and ita largo park, 2256 acres in area, and 8 M. in , _ 
eomferenea, is treqnented by crowds of pedestriana, horsemeiSj 
and carriages in fine weather. Pembroke Lodge in this park waa 
seat of the UluBtilous statesman. Lord John KobsbII {d. 1878). 
The email church of Richmond coiifains the tombs of 3ai 
Thomson, the poet of the 'Seasons' (p. 1001 and Edmund Kean, 
the famous actor (d. 1833). 

FroroRiohmond we may take the omnibuB(6d.0Dtsid6) toKew, 
the beautiful *BoMnla GturdenB of which are open gratia daily 
from 1 till snnsat; on Sundays from 2 p.m. ^ Kew is reached from 
London direct by steamboai, omnibus (comp. pp. 2a and 33), or tail- 
way (Sooth Western Railway, N. entrance, or North London Rail- 
way , Broad Street Station, or Dndergronnd Railway , from Manalon 
House). The preseotKeeperof the gardens is Sir Joseph D.Hooker, 
the celebrated botanist, who suooeeded hia distingnished father, Sli 
William J. Hooker. 

Kew has two railway atationa, Sem Bridge Station on the lei 
and KstD Gorrfena Station on the right bank of the Thames, 
ing the first ot these, we cross the Thames to Keto Qretn. and 
thence proceed to the right to the entrance of the Gardens, neaj 
whioh is Kew CoKope, the country-seat of the Doohcaa of Cam- 
bridge. Visitors are forbidden to smoke in the Gardens, or to carrjr 
eatables with (hem; but smoking is aHoned in the Fleasurt 
Qrounda fsee below). 

The path to the right on entering leads straight to Kew Palaet. 
To the left lie the Botanic Ga-rdena , with numerous hothooses, 
where the ferns, orchids, and cacti are partioularly interesting. 
By the pond, st the S. end of the Gardens, are th& *Palm Bouie 
(362 ft. long, 100 ft. bioad, and 66 ft. high), where tfe temperature 
is kept at 80" Fahr., and the Water Lily Howe. A little to the N. 
of the artifloiai pieoe of water isihenew Tropicul House, containing 
the Viotorin Regia tank. There are also three Botanical Museums in 
different psrts o! the Gardens. To the S, and W. of the Boianie 
Gardens proper, and s""-"'"^ ftom Item by a wire-fence, Ue 
the JVeafure Ground ^ aiei ol THS ictsb, -kVu^ fA.Wn& 
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to tlie Thames, and are intersected in eyery direction by shady walks 
and avenues. They contain, on the left, the Temple of Minden, 
erected in 1759 in commemoration of the victory gained at Minden 
by Ferdinand , Duke of Brunswick ; and the Pantheon , an Ionic 
temple , with busts of Wellington , George III. , and others. The 
new * Winter Garden, or Temperate House, built in 1865 at a cost 
of 35,000f , is designed for keeping plants of the temperate zone 
during winter. When finished it will consist of a central portion, 
connected by small octagons with two wings. The central portion is 
212ft. long, 137 ft. wide, and 60 ft. high; with the wings the total 
length will be 582 ft. At the S. extremity of the Pleasure Grounds 
is the Pagoda, rising in ten stories to a height of 165 ft., the 
summit of which in clear weather, commands the environs for 
30 M. round (no admission at present). 

Opposite the Pleasure Grounds, on the left bank of the Thames, 
lie the small town of Brentford (see below) and the mansion of 
8ion House^ a place of great historic interest, which was a nunnery 
in the 15th cent., and is now the property of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. 

A footpath on the right bank of the Thames leads through Old 
Richmond Park to Richmond. In the park is situated the Kew 
Observatory, 

36. The Thames from London Bridge to Hampton Court. 

Steamboats are advertised to ply every V« ^'' iJ» summer, tide per- 
mitting, from London BHdge to Hampton Court (22 H. in 2-8 hrs. ; fare i«. 6d., 
return 2«. 6d.)i but they are seldom able to proceed farttier than Kew. By 
embarking at Chelsea or Battersea Bridge the traveller may shorten the trip 
by about 1 hour. The scenery, after London is fairly left behind, is of a very 
soft and pleasing character, consisting of luxuriant woods, smiling 
meadows, and picturesque villas and villages. The course of the river 
is very tortuous. The words right and left in the following description 
are used with reference to going up stream. 

The prominent objects on both banks of the Thames between 

London Bridge and Battersea Bridge have already been pointed out 

in various parts of the Handbook, so that nothing more is required 

here' than a list of them in the order in which they occur , with 

references to the pages where they are described : — Southwark 

Bridge (p. 110), 8t. PauVs Cathedral (right; p. 77), London, 

Chatham , and Dover Railway Bridge (p. 106), Blackfriars Bridge 

(p. 106), Victoria Embankment (right; p. 106), the Temple (right ; 

p. 124), Somefuet House (right ; p. 130), Waterloo Bridge (p. 131), 

Charing Cross nailway Bridge, Montague House (right; p. 171), 

Westminster Bridge (p. 179), Houses of Parliament (right; p. 171), 

Westminster Abbey (right; p. 179), Albert Embankment (left; 

p. 107), St. Thomas's Hospital (left; p. 275), Lambeth Palace 

(left ; p. 275) , Lambeth Bridge (p. 275) , MiUbank PcvxiAvXysxr^ 

(right; p. 270), VauxhaU Bridge (5. aiQ>\ Lo-adionv, CVvo-Wom^ o-'^n^ 

Dover BaUway BHdge (Fictofia, ip. ^^^ CUA%e.a ^>».«^viv*>-^v. 
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Bridge (p. 270), BatUrsea Pairk (left; p. 277), CMista Hospital 
• (right; p. 270), AlheH Bridge fp. 272), Batttrata Bridge (p. 272). 

A little way aboye Battersea we leacli — 

L. Wandawofth (railway station, see p. 311), an outlying 
suburb of London, containing a large number of factories and brew- 
eries. The scenery now begins to become more rural in character, 
and the dusky hues of the great city give place to the green tints 
of meadow and woodland. About 1 M. above Wandsworth the river 
is spanned by Putney Bridge, an old wooden structure, and a 
favourite subject with artists , connecting Fulham on the right, 
with Putney on the left. 

R. Folliam (i.e, FuUerihame, 'the home of fowls') is principally 
noted for containing a country residence of the Bishops of London, 
who have been lords of the manor from very early times. The Epis- 
copal Palace , which stands above the bridge , dates in part Horn 
the 16th century. Its grounds contain some fine old trees, and 
are enclosed by a moat about 1 M. in circumference. In the library 
are portraits of Sandys , Archbishop of York , Laud , Ridley the 
martyr , and other ecclesiastics , chiefly Bishops of London. The 
first bishop who is known with certainty to have resided here was 
Robert Seal, in 1241. A handsome, but somewhat incongruous, 
chapel was added to the palace in 1867. Fulham Church has a 
tower of the 14th cent. , and contains the tombs of numerous 
Bishops of London. In a house at the N. end of Fulham , on the 
road to Hammersmith, Richardson wrote 'Clarissa Harlowe'. 

L. Putney (railway station, p. 311) is well known to Londoners 
as the starting-point for the annual boat-race between Oxford and 
Cambridge universities (p. 43), which takes place on the river be- 
tween this village and Mortlake (p. 301). Thomas CromweU, Wol- 
sey's secretary, and afterwards £arl of Essex, was the son of a Put- 
ney blacksmith ; and Edward Gibbon, the historian, was born here 
in 1737. In 1806, William Pitt died at Bowling Green House, on 
the S. side of the town, within a short distance of Putney Heath, 
where, eight years before, he had engaged in a duel with George 
Tierney. Lord Castlereagh and George Canning also fought a duel 
on the heath in 1809. The tower of Putney Church is about 400 

years old. 

'^Beautiful walk from Putney over Patney Heath, through the village 

of Boehampton (iVa M. to the S.) and Richmond Park, to (4 M.) Richmond. 

The fine old house , called Barnes Elms , which we now soon 

observe on the left bank , was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir 

Francis Walsingham , who entertained his sovereign lady here on 

various occasions. It was afterwards occupied by Jacob Tonson, the 

publisher , who built a room here for the famous portraits of the 

iCit-Cat Club, painted for ^' 'irey Kneller fp. 307). 

On ^Jbe opposite bank, a1 -merly BioodBrandenburgh 

-Bouse, baiJt in the time of ' *vaQ« inhabited by Fairfax 

the Parliamentary general, 1 *iBaat^ ^l^wst^'i'VX .^ 'who 

died here in 1821, and by ^ ^**- 
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R. Hammersmith (railway station), now a town of considerable 
size , but of little interest to strangers. The Church of 8t. Paul, 
consecrated in 1631, has some interesting monuments , a celling 
painted by Cipriani, and an altar-piece carved by Grinllng Gib- 
bons. The town contains numerous Roman Catholic inhabitants 
and institutions. Hammersmith is connected by an elegant sus- 
pension-bridge with the cluster of villas called Caetelnau. 

R. CMswick (railway station, p. 311). was formerly the scene 
of the fetes of the Horticultural Society (p. 254), whose experi- 
mental garden is still situated here. In Chiswick House, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Devonshire, Charles James Fox died in 
1806, and George Canning in 1827. It was built by the Earl of Bur- 
lington, the builder of Burlington House, Piccadilly (p. 207), in 
imitation of the Villa Capra at Vicenza, one of Palladio's best 
works. The wings, by Wyatt, were added afterwards. The church- 
yard contains the grave of Hogarth, the painter (d. 1764), who died 
in a dwelling near the church, now called Hogarth House. 

L. Barnes (railway station, p. 311), a village with a church 
partly of the 12th cent., freely restored, and possessing a modem, 
ivy-clad tower. At the next bend lies — 

L. Mortlake (rail, stat., p. 311), with a church occupying the 
site of an edifice of the 14th cent. ; the tower dates from 1543. In 
the interior Is a tablet to Sir Philip Francis (d. 1818), now usually 
identified with Junius. The two famous astrologers, Dee and 
Partridge , resided at Mortlake , where Queen Elizabeth is said to 

have consulted the first-named. 

^Pleasant walk throngh (S.) East Sheen to Richmond Park. 

L. Kew (p. 298) has a railway station on the right bank, with 
which a stone bridge connects it. Picturesque walk to Richmond. 

R. Brentford (p. 299), near which is 8ion House (p. 299). 

R. Isleworth (rail, stat.), a favourite residence of London 
merchants, with numerous villas. The woods and lawns on the 
banks of the river In this neighbourhood are particularly charming. 
The course of the stream is from N. to S. We now pass under 
a railway bridge, and then a stone bridge, the latter at — 

L. Richmond (see p. 297). Then, a little farther on — 

L. Petersham , with a red brick church , in a quaint classical 
style, dating from 1505. Close to the ohuroh is Ham House, also 
of red brick, with its back to the river , chiefly famous for having 
been the meeting-place of the Cabal during its tenancy by the 

Duke of Lauderdale. 

A little farther from the river stands Sudhrook House , built by the 
Dnke of Argyll (d. 17'^) , and now a hydropathic establishment. It is 
immortalised by Seott in the 'Heart of Midlothian' , as the scene of the 
interview between Jeanie Deans and the Duke. 

On the opposite bank of the Thames is — 

R. Twiokenhamy with a great uumbet Qlm\.«kXW^\.\Xi%VssN«^'^^^ 
villas and manaions. The name moat \nA,Vai%.\.^V3 %.%^^^\»J^^ ^vqs>. 
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the place is tbst of Pope, whose villa, hovevei . liu bran WjiaMt 
bj anolhei, while his grotto la also altered. Heti the site of Pope's 
TilU stands Oritans House, a building of red biiok, once the resi- 
dence of Louis Philippe and other members of the Orleans family, 
and now occupied by tbeOileatisGlub (^a kind of polo club^. FanhBT 
np the river, ahout Vt M. above Twickenham , ti Stravibtrry I&U, 
Horace Walpole's famous villa , now the residence of the Conntesi 
Waldegrave, who has flolleisted here a great many of the objects 
of art whiflh adorned It in Walpole's time. Amongother celebrities 
connected with Twickenham are Henry Fielding, the novelist, 
and Kitty Olive, the aatreas. Eel Fie Island, opposite Twickenham, 
is a favDDiite reaon of piciiic parties. 

R. Teddington (p. "297), with the drat lock on the Thames. 

L. Ytngatm (^Griffin, Sun. BaHwayi rail, slat., p. 29^), an old 
Saxon town, where some of the early kings ofEngland were crowned. 
In the market-place, gnrrouuded by an ornamental iron railing, is 
theSlunt which is suld to have been used as the king's seat during- 
the coronation ceremony. The Town Roll ia an imposing edifice, 
built in 18J0. The Church of All Sainta is a tine rruciform struc- 
ture, dating in part from the 14th century, liiugaton ia united 
wiOi Hampton ITJelc on the other bank, by a atone bridge, con- 
structed in 1827. It is aurronnded by nameroaa villas and ooa 
residences, and is a favourite rcsoti of Loudonora iu suromer 

PIsBwnl walks to Baa Comauiii, and. Ibiusgh Bualir Pari, to 
Batapton Coavt. 

Steaming past Surbitan, the BDuthein aubuib of E.ingEton 
Thamtt Ditloa (p. 292), on the left, we now arrive at the brid^ 
orosaing the river at — 

Hampton Court, see p. 292. fThe village of Haiaftan lies o 
the right, about 1 M. farther up.) 
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Bimpiliad bj cmnibus (p. 25), m 
Broad SlreelJl tbenrs Qa fout L. Br 
taken to tb« (2 H.) Alexandra f^ln 

The two hilU of Hampatead and Highgate. lyiiig to the fJ. n 
Loudon, are well worth visiting for the extena' 
maud of the metcopolia and the aurrounding m 

Thevlllageof Hbmpttead l^'home-etead'), lias been long slncrfl 
leaehed by tte ever advanning subarhs of London, from which it 
can now scarcely be distinjaiBbed. It is an ancient place, known 
as early as the time of the Komaua ; and various Roman anifqultteB 
have baen found in the neiglibonrhood, parclenlarly at the niiDeral 
trejl' — " wells (in Well Walk, to the E. of the High .Street) 
" or re-diatovered ahout ISIQ, and for a time made 

laMblBSpa; the oU weW-^ovu* \* tio-" M'tsite 
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a church. The parish church of 8t. John dates from 1747, and 
with its square tower forms a conspicuous object in the view from 
many parts of London. In the churchyard are buried Sir James Mackin- 
tosh (d. 1832), Joanna Bailie (d. 1851), her sister Agnes (d. 1861, 
aged 100 years), and Constable, the painter (d. 1837). The well- 
known Kit-Cat Club, which numbered Addison, Steele, and Pope 
among its members, held its first meetings in a tavern at Hampstead. 

*Hamp8tead Heath (430 ft. above the sea -level) is one of 
the most open and picturesque spots in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London, and is a favourite and justly valued resort of 
holiday-makers and all who appreciate pure and invigorating air. 
The heath is about 240 acres in extent. Its wild and irregular 
beauty, and picturesque alternations of hill and hollow, make it a 
refreshing contrast to the trim elegance of the Parks. The heath 
was once a notorious haunt of highwaymen, but robberies here 
are now of very rare occurrence. Some years ago the lord of the 
manor began to lay out the heath for building purposes ; but for- 
tunately his intention was frustrated, and the heath purchased by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for the unrestricted use of the 
public, for the sum of 47,000i. Near the ponds at the S.E. corner 
of the heath, the Fleet Brook (p. 122) takes its rise. The garden 
of the Bull and Bush Inn, on the N. margin of the heath, contains 
a holly planted by Hogarth, the painter ; and ^Jack Straw's Castle\ 
on the highest part of the heath , is another interesting old inn. 
Donkeys may be hired for a ride on the heath. 

The *View is extensive and interesting. On the S. lies London, 
with the dome of St. Paul's and the towers of Westminster rising 
conspicuously from the dark masses of houses; while beyond 
may be discerned the green hills of Surrey and the glittering 
roof of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. The varied prospect to 
the W. includes Harrow -on-the- Hill fp. 308; distinguishable by 
the lofty spire on an isolated eminence), and, in clear weather, 
Windsor Castle itself. To the N. lies a fertile and well -peopled 
tract, studded with numerous villages and houses and extending to 
High wood Hill, Totteridge, and Barnet. To the E., in immediate 
proximity, we see the sister hill of Highgate, and in clear weather 
we may descry the mouth of the Thames at Gravesend. 

We leave Hampstead Heath at the N. end, and follow the road 
leading to the N.E. to Highgate. We soon reach, on the left, the 
^Spaniards' Inn\ the gathering point of the *No Popery' rioters of 
1780, and described by Dickens in 'Bamaby Budge'. The stretch 
of road between *Jack Straw's Castle' and this point is perhaps the 
most open and elevated near London , affording fine views to the 
N.W. and S.E. The road then leads between Caen Wood, with its fine 
old oaks, on the right, and Bishop's Wood on the left. Caen Wqq^ 
or Ken Wood House, was the seat of llife c«\fe\i\^\.fe^ \vi-^%^A Xjssv^ 
Mansjdeld, who died here in 1793. Bisko^'ft^ooftt^iTV'i^Vst^'^^^''^^ 
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pool Street are BishopsgatCj Bethnal Oreen (p. 116), Old Ford, 
and Stratford, where the train joins the North London line. Then 
Leyton and Leytonstone. At (8 M.) Snaresbrook is an Infant Orphan 
Asylum, with accommodation for 300 children (to the left of the 
line). The next stations are George Lane , Woodford , and Buck- 
hurst Hill. Then (12 M.) Longhton, within a few hundred paces 

of the Forest. 

Another route to Epping Forest is by the Great Eastern Railway 
from Liverpool Street, via Walihamslow, to (10 M.) Chingford (fares Is. 
5rf., U. id., lOrf.), which lies 2 M. to theW. of Buckliurst Hill and about 
4^12 M. from Waltham Abbey. It forms a good point from which to 
visit the most attractive parts of the Forest. On an eminence to the K.E. 
is an obelisk, due K. from Greenwich Observatory, and sometimes used 
in verifying astronomical calculations. 

Epping Forest, along with the adjoining Hainault Forest, at one 
time extended almost to the gates of London. In 1793 there still 
remained 12,000 acres unenclosed , but these have been since re- 
duced to about 3000 acres. Recently, however, measures have been 
taken to prevent farther encroachment, and it has been finally 
settled that the unenclosed part must henceforward remain open to 
the public. One of the finest points in the Forest, if not the very 
finest, is *High Beech, an elevated tract covered with magni- 
ficent beech-trees, about l^/aM. from Loughton. Tennyson was 
living here when he wrote 'The Talking Oak' and 'Locksley HalV. 
There is a comfortable inn here, called the 'King's Oak', which is 
much resorted to by picnic parties. About 2^/2 M. farther, on the 
northern verge of the Forest, stands Copped Hall, a magnificent 
mansion in the midst of an extensive park. The town of Epping, 

with 2:)00 inhab., lies 2 M. to the E. of this point. 

On the high-road between Loughton and Epping lies Ambresbury Bank, 
an old Roman camp, 12 acres in extent. Kearer Loughton is another 
large earthwork, possibly of British origin. Tradition reports that it was 
here that Boadicea , Queen of the Iceni , was defeated by Suetonius. <m 
which occasion SO^CXX) Britons are said to have perished. 

Waltham Abbey lies on the river Lea, about 2 M. from the W. 
margin of the forest, and 6 M. W. of Copped Hall. The abbey 
was founded by the Saxon king Harold, and after his death in 
1066 became his burial-place. The nave of the old abbey has been 
restored, and now serves as the parish church. The round arches 
are specimens of very early Norman architecture, and may even 
have been built before the Conquest. Adjoining the S. aisle is a 
fine Lady Chapel, in the decorated style. The tower is modern. 

The station lies 3/4 M. to the W. of the abbey; and V4M. beyond 

the station stands Waltham Cross, one ofthe crosses which Edward I. 

erected on the difl'erent spots where the body of his queen Eleanor 

rested ^ from Nottinghamshire to London. The cross is in 

a /?>* 'lidation , but its original architecture can still 

* ' f these TOonwmeul^ , >i\ift.\. ftX CjIi^tIu^ Cross, 

'A ed to (aee p. i^^^. 
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The railway journey from Waltham Abbey to Rye House occu- 
pies 20 minutes. The intermediate stations are Cheshunt and Brox- 
boume ; at the latter is the Crown Inn, with an extensive garden, 

which, in the rose season, presents a beautiful sight. 

The river Lea , near which the line mns , is still , as in the days of 
its old admirer Isaak Walton, famous for its Ashing; and the various 
stations on this line are much frequented by London anglers. Kearly 
the whole of the river is divided into ^swims\ which are either private 
property, or confined to subscribers. Visitors, however, can obtain a day's 
fishing by payment of a small fee (at the inns). The free portions of the 
river do not afford such good sport. 

Bye House f a favonrite summer resort for schools, clubs, 
societies, and workshop picnics, was built in the reign of Henry VI.; 
it belonged, with the manor, to Henry VIII., and afterwards passed 
into private hands. It is now a tavern. There are still some 
remains of the old building, particularly the embattled Oate House. 
As many as 1000 school children or excursionists have dined in Rye 
House at one time. The grounds are large and beautiful, affording 
abundant open air amusements (^^Ouide\ price 3d.). The fishing 
near Rye House, both in the Lea and the New River, is very good. 

Rye House gave its name in 1683 to the famous 'Rye House Plot', 

which had for its object the assassination of Charles II. and the 

Duke of York, as they travelled that way. The conspiracy , which 

was headed by Rumbold , then owner of the manor , failed, owing 

to the King and his brother arriving earlier than was expected. It led 

to the execution of Rumbold, Algernon Sidney, Lord William Russell, 

etc. Whether a conspiracy, however, existed at all, is doubtful. 

From Rye IIouse to (6 M.) Hertford, railway in 15 minutes. First 
station St. MargareCs. In the vicinity, on a branch of the Lea, is the 
pleasant little village of Amwell. On a small island in the stream is a 
uioaiunent to Sir Hugh MyddelUm^ who conducted the Kew River water 
to London (comp. p. 96). — Kext stat. TFar«, a busy market-town of 5000 
inhabitants, with a considerable trade in malt and corn. At the inn called 
the 'Saracen's Head' was till lately exhibited the Great Bed of Ware, 
which measures 12 ft. both in length and breadth. The bed and its trap- 
pings now form part of the attractions of the Rye House. It is alluded 
to by Shakspeare (STve^M Nighty iii. 2). — Then Hertford , the capital of 
the shire of that name, situated on the S. bank of the Lea. It contains 
the remains of a castle of the 10th cent., and also a castle erttcted in the 
reign of the first Charles, now used as a school. The preparatory school 
in connection with Christ's Hospital is at Hertford (comp. p. 88). In 
the vicinity are various handsome country-seats. Among these are (S.W.) 
Bayfordtmry^ with the Kit-Cat portraits (p. 300) ; BalU Park., the seat of 
the Marquis of "^wnshend; and Briekendonbury. — On the W. is Panshanger., 
for many years the residence of Lord Palmerston, now the seat of Earl 
Oowper, virith a good collection of pictures, of which the following are 
the most important: '^^'Raphael, Two Madonnas^ '*Fra Bartolomeo^ Holy 
Family ; ''Andrea del Sarto, Thre« pictures illustrating the story of Joseph ; 
Sebastian del Piombo, The Fornarina. Admission is granted on previous 
application by letter. 
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Harrow. Luion, Dun&labU. 

Midland Jlailttap, from St. Panctas, *» 1^.^ \ti V^^^- V^*5«'^^. ^^vvSS^^-. 
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24 M., in »M»|4 hr. (fares 2s. 8d., 2«. , I*. V\id.); or Great Northern Rail- 
way, from King's Cross , 23»|2 M. in 3|4-1»|4 hr. (fares 2s. 8d., 2s., is. V\id.). 
Our chief description applies to the first mentioned route, for which 
through-tickets may be obtained at any of the Metropolitan Railway 
stations. — During the summer months a four-horse Coach runs to St. 
Albans four times a week, starting at 11 a.m. from Hatchett's, Piccadilly ^ 
and, for the return journey, from the Peahen, St. Albans, at 4 p.m. 
(2^2 hrs. i fare Ga,, return iOs.). The drive is picturesque and pleasant. 

The first stations on the Midland Bailway are Camden Road, 
Kentish Toivn, Haveratoek Hill, Finchley Road, and West End, 
where we leave London fairly behind us and enter the open country. 
Hampstead here lies on the right and Willesdeu on the left, while 
the spire of Harrow church, also on the left , may be des<;ried in 
the distance. Then Child's Hill, and (SVa M.) WeWi Harp, with 
an artificial lake, formed as a reservoir for the Regent Canal. It 
contains abundance of fish, and attracts large numbers of anglers 
(who for permission to fish apply at the inn, 'Old Welsh Harp' ; 
day tickets is. and 28. 6d.). — 6 M. Hendon, with a picturesque 
ivy-grown church. — 8 M. Mill Hill, with a Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionary College and a Congregationalist College. Sir Stamford 
Raffles died here in 1826 ; and William Wilberforce lived here, 
and built the Gothic Church of St. Paul (1836). 

About 1 M. to the W. lies Edgevoare, and a little more remote is 
Whitchurch. While Handel was chapel-master to the Duke of Chandos at 
Canons, a magnificent seat in this neighbourhood, now demolished, he 
acted as organist in the church of Whitchurch (1718-1771). The church 
still contains the organ on which he played, and also some fine wood- 
carving. A blacksmith's shop in Edgeware is said to be the place 
where Handel conceived the idea of his 'Harmonious Blacksmith\ 

11 M. Klstree, a picturesque village in Hertfordshire, which 
we here enter. Good fishing may be obtained in the Elstreo 
reservoir. — 14 M. Radlett. — 20 M. St. Albans, see below. 

If the London and Noi'th Western Railway route be chosen, the traveller 
is recommended to visit, either in going or returning, Harrow on the 
Hill, one of the stations on that line (the station being 1 M. from the town). 
The large public school here, founded in 1571, is scarcely second to Et<in, 
and has numbered Lord Byron, Sir Robert Peel, Sheridan, Spencer Per- 
ceval. Viscount Palmers ton, and numerous other eminent men among 
its pupils. The older portion of the school is in the Tudor style. The 
chapel, library, and speech-room are all quite modern. The panels of 
the great school-room are covered with the names of the b-iys, including 
those of Byron. Peel, and Palmerston. The number of scholars is now 
about 5()0. Harrow church has a lofty spire , which is a conspicuous object 
in the landscape for many miles round. The churchyard commands a 
most extensive *View. A flat tombstone, on which Byron used to lie, 
when a boy, and compose his juvenile poems, is still pointed out. — The 
pedestrian may return to London on foot vid (6 M.) Kensal Green Cemetery. 

The traveller who is equal to a walk of 10 M. , and is fond of* 
natural scenery, may make the excursion to St. Albans very pleasantly 
as follows. By railway from King's Cross {Great Northern Railway) to (9 M. ) 
Barnet; thence on foot, via (1 M.) CTiipping Barnel and (5 M.) ^2«<f*«e (see 
ubove), to (10 M.) Wa^/ord, a station on the London and North Western Rail- 
way: and from Watford by rail to (7 3L) St. Albans. If the traveller means 
to return hv *»»« i-eat "Northern Railway, he should take a return-ticket 
to Barn'' *flW, the ftrsl «\a\.v(Mv oxv this line in returning 
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which Queen Elizabeth was detained in a state of semi-captivity before 
her accession to the throne. 

St. Albans (Peahen ; Qtteen's ; George) occupies the same site, 
or nearly the same site, as Veruiamium, the most important town in 
the S. of England during the Roman period. Its present name is 
derived from St. Alban, a Roman soldier, the proto-martyr of 
Christiatiity in our island , who was executed here in A. D. 324. 
Holmhurst Hill, near the town, is supposed to have been the scene 
of his death. The Roman town fell into ruins after the departure 
of the Romans, and the new town of St. Albans began to spring up 
after 795, when Offa II. , King of Mercia, founded here, in memory 
of St. Alban, the magnificent abbey, of which the fine church and 
a large square gateway are now the only remains. 

The * Abbey Church is in the form of a cross , with a tower at 
the point of intersection, and is one of the finest and largest 
churches in England. It was raised to the dignity of a cathedral iti 
1877, when the new episcopal see of St. Albans was created. It 
measures 425 ft. in length, by 220 ft. in breadth across the tran- 
septs ; the tower is 145 ft. in height. The earliest parts of the 
existing building date from the 10th , and the choir was built in 
the 13th century. The Lady Chapel, which is now separated from 

the church, was added in the 14th century. 

The Interior is fine, thongh somewhat marred at places by attempts 
at restoration. The N. part of the nave is in the Norman, and the S. in 
a rich Decorated style. The ^'Stained Olass Windows in the N. aisle date 
from the 15th century. In the N. transept some traces of old fresco- 
painting have been discovered. The Screen behind the altar in the choir 
is of very fine mediffival workmanship , and the Baptistery contains 
another good screen, erected to the memory of St. Cuthbert. Many of the 
chantries, or mortuary chapels of the abbots, and other monuments 
deserve attention. In the Sainfs Chapel are the tomb of Duke Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester (d. 1447), brother of Henry V., and the shrine of St. 
Alban. A door at the N. end of the transept leads to the Towey. the top 
of which commands a magnificent *View (6d. ; tickets procured at the 
booksellers' in the town). 

The Gate, the only remnant of the conventual buildings of the 
abbey, stands about 50 yds. to the W. of the church. It is a good 
specimen of the Perpendicular style. It was formerly used as a gaol, 
and is now a school. 

St. Albans was the scene of two of the numerous battles fought 
(luring the Wars of the Roses. The scene of the first, which 
ushered in the contest, and took place in 1455, is now called the 
Key Field; the other was fought in 1461 at Barnard's Heath, to the 
N. of the town, just beyond St. Peter's Church. 

About Y2 ^' *o **^® W- of the abbey stands the Church of St. 
Michael , which is interesting as containing the tomb of the great 
Lord Bacon, Baron Verulam and Viscount St. Albans, who died at 
Qorhambury House here In 1626. The monument is by Ryabrack. 
'The present Gorhambury House, the seat of the Eatl i^lV'^xx^Nsoccv^ 
IV2 M. to the W. of St, MiclvaeVa, \% «Vl\\%X.«i$i. Vw ^r^ ;k\^.'^\. ^"^-^ 
hesutiful park, and contains a good coW^^Wow ^^ ^q\\.x^>^''»'- 
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From St. Albans to (10 SI.) Lutok by railway in 20-30 min. Tbis excur- 
sion is particularly recommended to all who are interested in manofactaring 
industries. — First stat. Harpenden^ near which, on the right of the line, 
is Haifenden Lodge. The train here passes from Hertfordshire into 
Redfordshire. — Oiiltern Oreen. On the right, Luton Hoo Hall , a very 
fine mansion. — Then (10 M.) Luton (Coek. George^ Red Lton^ Bell)^ a busy 
town uf 18,()(X) inhab., famous for its manufacture of straw-hats. Tlie 
straw- plait hall, market, and factories are all most interesting. Ad- 
mission to one of tlic latter establishments may usually be obtained on 
courteous application. One of the churches possesses a chapel founded 
in the reign of Henry VI., and contains a curious font. The tower, too, 
is fine. 

Dunstable (Sugar Loaf, Red Lion. Saracen^s Head)., 5 BI. from Luton 
by a local line, contains 5000 inhab.. and also possesses large straw-plait 
bonnet and basket manufactories. Dunstable larks are famous for their 
si/e and succulence, and are sent to London in great quantities. The 
Church is an ancient building, dating in part from the time of Henry I. 
Charles I. slept at the Red Lion Inn while on his, way to l^aseby. 

40. Windsor. Eton. 

Windsor (pop. 11, 769 J is reached by the Great Western Railway, 
from Paddingtoii Station (21 M. in 35-65 min. ; fares 'h. 9rf., 2«. 
iOrf. , is. 9d. ; return-tickets one-half more); or by the South 
We.<item Railway, from Waterloo Station, N. side (25 M. in 
i*/4hr. ; fares 4«. 3d., 38. 2d., 2«. 2d.; return-tickets a half more ). 

Great Western Railway. The first station is Royal Oak, 
where, by a clever piece of engineering, the rails for local trains 
are carried under those for through trains , by a descent and then 
an ascent. The second station, called Westboume Park, near which 
Kensal Green Cemetery (p. 272) lies on the right, is »till within 
the precincts of the town. The next stations are Acton, Ealing, 
i -untie HHl, nnd Hnnwell, at which last, on the left, is the ex- 
tensive Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum , with a fine park and 
accommodation for 1000 inmates. At the next station, Southall, 
is a branch-line diverging to the left to Brentford. Next come 
Hayes, West Drayton (branch-line to Vxbridge, a busy little town, 
prettily situated on the Colne, 3M. to theN.^, Langley, »i\d. Slough, 
where the branch to Windsor diverges to the left from the main 
Great Western line. (Passengers who are not in a through Windsor 
carriage change here.) 

Sir William Herschel (d. 1822) and Sir John Herschel (d. 1871) , the 
celebrated astronomers, made many of their important discoveries in 
their observatory at Slough. 

A pleasant ramble, through picturesque scenery , may be made from 
Slough to (2 M.) Stoke Pogis and (3 M.) Burnham Beeches. The churchyard 
at Stoke Pogis is the scene of Gray's famous 'Elegy', and now coutain.s 
the poet's grave. A monument to his memory has been erected in the 
adjacent Stoke Park, a fine property which once belonged to the descend- 
ants of William Penn. Sir Edward Coke entertained Queen Elizabeth 
at St^v- ""-*- '- 1601. At a little distance is Beacontfteld, with a house 
onr '^mnnd Waller (d. 1687) and Edmund Burke (d. 1797), of 

I "ried in the churchyard^ and the other in the church, 

'^Benjamin Disraeli, Eovl o/ Beacon^jleld.^ -who lives 
tbe W. T\ie A)e^c\xea «.V ^xwuiVvuTO. vtt Vl;i% ^^^N. 
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Before reacliing Windsor the train crosses the Thames, passing 
Eton College (p. 316) on the right. The station is on the S.W. side 
of the town, in George Street, ahout V4M' ^^^m the Castle. 

South Western Railway. Route to Clapham Junction , see 
p. 292 ; the branch-line to Richmond and Windsor diverges here 
to the right from the main South Western line, and approaches the 
Thames at Wandsworth station (p. 300). We next pass Putney 
(p. 300), Barnes (p. 301 ; branch-line to Chiswick^ p. 301, and Kew 
Bridge, ^. 298), Mortlake (p. 301), and Richmond (p. 297). The 
line skirts Richmond Park, crosses the Thames by a bridge of three 
arches, and reaches Twickenham (p. 301 ; on the left a branch-line 
to Teddington, p. 297, Hampton Wick, p. 302, and Kingston, 
p. 302). Next stations, Feltham, with a large reformatory for youth- 
ful criminals, Ashford, and Staines, a picturesque old town, deriv- 
ing its name from the 'stones' which once marked the limits of the 
jurisdiction of London in this direction. A branch of the South 
Western Railway runs hence to the left to Virginia Water (p. 317), 
Ascot (p. 318), and Reading. Our train runs in a N.W. direction. 
Stations Wraysbury atid Datchet. On the left rise the large towers 
of Windsor Castle , round the park of which the train describes a 
wide circuit. Before reaching Windsor we cross the Thames , on 
the N. bank of which lies Eton College (p. 316). The station lies in 
Thames Street, on the N.E. side of the town, near the bridge over 
the Thames, and ^/2 M. from the Castle. 

Hotels at Windsor : * White Hart ; Castle ; Royal Adelaide. 

The wards of Windsor Castle and the northern terrace are al- 
ways open to the public; admission to the eastern terrace is grant- 
ed on Saturdays and Sundays only, from 2 to 6p.m., -in the absence 
of the Queen. (The Guards' band usually plays here on Sundays.) 
The State Apartments are shown (in the absence of the Queen) on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 1st April to 
31st Oct. , 11-4; from 1st Nov. to 3l8t March, 11-3. St. George's 
Chapel is open daily from 12.30 to 4; divine service is celebrated 
on Sundays at 11 a.m. and 5 p.m.; on week-days, at 10.30 a.m. 
and 4.30 p.m.; the Albert Chapel is open every Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, 12-3 p.m., without tickets. Tickets of 
admission for the State Apartments may be obtained in London 
(available for a week) from Mitchell, 33 Old Bond Street; Sheldon, 
126 Strand; and Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside; in Windsor 
(available only on day of issue) at Collier's , the bookseller's , on 
Castle Hill, leading to the Castle, and in the office at the E. end 
of St. George's Chapel, in the Castle itself. — The Private Apart- 
ments of the Queen are only shown by a special order from the Lord 
Chamberlain, which it is very difficult to obtain. 

Windsor (originally Windleshore, from an Anglo-Saxon root^ iu 
allusion to the winding course ot tVvft T\vwSi««i \v«t.^^ "«n>^ ^k^-^sv.'*. 
presented by Edward the Coute^aox \.q W^ \CLQ\^^'^ Q\^*i,'^\svi\\>.^^ssv 
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Abbey, was purchased by William the Conqueror for the purpose 
of erecting a castle on the isolated hill in its centre. The building 
was extended by Henry I. and Henry H. ; and Edward HI. , who 
was born at Windsor, caused the old castle to be taken down, 
and a new one to be erected on its site , by William of Wykeham^ 
the art-loving Bishop of Winchester. 

Under succeeding monarchs Windsor Castle was frequently 
extended; and Anally George IV. began a series of extensive 
restorations under the superintendence of Sir Jeffrey Wyattville. 
The restoration, completed in the reign of Queen Victoria at a total 
cost of 900,000/. , left Windsor Castle one of the largest and most 
magnificent royal residences in the world. 

The Castle consists of two courts , called the Upper and Lower 
Wards, surrounded by buildings ; between the two rises the Round 
Tower (see below). We first enter the Lower Ward from the Castle 
Hill by Henry Vill.'s Gateway, On the N.W. side of the ward, 
opposite the entrance , stands *Bt, George's Chapel , or chapel of 
the Knights of the Order of the Garter, begun in 1474, in the late 
Gothic style, by Edward IV. on the site of a chapel of Henry I., 
and completed by Henry VIII. The *Interior, which is richly 
adorned in the perpendicular style , possesses a handsome , fan- 
shaped, vaulted roof. The large W. window contains old stained 
glass, the subjects of which refer to the Order of the Garter. In 
the S.W. corner is Beaufort Chapel, adjoining which, below the 
modern window at the end of the S. aisle, is the tomb of the Queen's 
father, the Duke of Kent, consisting of an alabaster sarcophagus 
with the recumbent marble effigy of the Duke, designed by Sir G. 0. 
Scott (d. 1878), and executed by Boehm. Opposite, at the end of 
the N. aisle, is the *Monument of Princess Charlotte, designed by 
Wyatt, — The richly adorned * Choir contains the stalls of the 
Knights of the Garter, with their coats-of-arms and banners. At 
the E. end, above the altar, is a fine stained glass window to the 
memory of Prince Albert, erected from designs by Sir G. G. Scott. 
The reredos below the window , sculptured in alabaster marble , is 
very fine. The subjects are the Ascension, Christ appearing to his 
Disciples, and Christ meeting Mary in the Garden. To the left, 
adjoining the altar, is the monument of Edward IV., consisting of 
an iron gate between two battlemented towers , and said to have 
been executed by the Antwerp painter Quintin Matsys. Among 
the numerous other monuments in the chapel we may mention 
the plain marble tombstone of Henry VI. and the handsome 
monument erected by Queen Victoria to her aunt, the Duchess of 
Gloucester (d. 1857), both in the S. part of the retro-choir , and 
the statue of Earl Harcourt (d. 1830), on the N. side of the retro- 
choir. The vault in the middle of the choir contains the. \fc\s\^\x«» ^V 
Henry VIII., his wife Jane 8cymo\iT, tiTv(V CVvt\^%\. — K%\^^.«^- 
iAiie»B passage leads from the altar to t\\e io^«\ Towb-Vo-u.**^^^^'^^ 
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r'- 
the Albert (.'hapH , siiuatcJ on Ihu E. Aide of St. UnrgI 
In which tppUBp (ieorge III. , George IV. , Williara IT. , infl Bttrtr 
roy«l persoiingPB. |DiviiiP ei-rviuo, ef«., sen abovo.") 
ThB*AlbertCli»pBl(Pl. 7), sdjoiaing St. George's Lliapcl un the 
E., wAsorigliiBlly erected h} Bcnry VII. asamauaoleum fni himself; 
but, ou 1iiB altiniate preformiae of Westminater , it was tnuBferTed 
toe a similar use to Curiljnal Woleey. On the fall of that prelate it 
Teyerted totheCiowu, and was siibaequeiilly fltlodupby Jameell.as 
x Ramaii Calliollc chapel. An indiguflnt mnb, howevpr, broke Ihc 
windans an<l otberwiae defai^d it, and 'Wolsey's Chapel', as It iraa 
called , *ru doomad to a century uf dilapidation und neglect , ariei 
nhicli George III. uonetrocted the royal tomb-house beneath i(. 
Qneeu Vktoria then nndertonk the restoration of the ehspel in 

Ibanoar of her deranged husbniid. Prince Albert, and has made it 
a truly royal and sumptuons memorisl. The iuterira, beautifled 
vitb aoloured marble, moaaicB, sculpture, ataiued glass , pieclouB 
atones, and gilding. In eitraorilinary proCnsiou and richness, muit 
UBitniiily be numbered amoug the fliioBt works of its kind in the 
world, though. It must be owned, rather out of harmony with the 
Qotliic arohitectnre of the buili^ing. The ceiling, which Teiemhles 
in form that of St. Oeorge's Chapel , in composed uf Veiietlaii 
enamel mosaics, ropreseuting In the uave, angels bearing deiice* 
relating In the Priiino Consort; in the chancol, aiigols with shields 
symbolical of the Passion. The false window at the W. end is 
of similar workmanship, and "bears representations nf illnstrioui 
persuuages connected with St. Seorge's Chapel. At the sides ot 
|he W. eiitrsiice ate two marble flgnres — the Angels o( Ufa 
•lid Dnath, The walls aro decorated with s series of pictures 
pr scriptoral subjects inlaid with coloured mnrbtes, by Triquell, 
ill which 38 ililfereut kinds of marble have been introilnoeil i 
Above each scene is a white marble medallioTi of a member uf t!h* 
loyal famUy, by Mill Stitan Durunl, wliile between them are bu- 
reliefs, etubloiuaticsl uC the virtues. Hound the pdgus of the pictntes 
ate smaller leliefs in while and red marblE, and other oniamenta- 
tiori. Below the nis,rblo pioturea )b a dark green marble benoh ; 
and the floor, which is very handsome, is also of coloured marbles. 
Host of the modem stained glass windows exhibit anoestots of the 
Prince Ooiisurt; those in the chancel are tilled with scriptural 
Bobjocts. The reliefs of the rerudoa, which was dBsi([ned by Sir G. 
U. 8«otl, and is inlaid with coloured marble, malachite, porphyry, 
lapis lar.uli, and alabaster, havo for their subject the Etesuirei^tlon. 
In the centre of the nave stands the 'Cenotaph ot the Priuoe, by 
Triqueti, consisting of a handsome sarcophagus, euriiAed with 
^^ reliefs, bearing the recumbent flgnre of Prince Albert in while 
^^■^sWi/e. The restoration was Buperluteiided by 3iT 6. O. Seolt, 
^^V^Ae aichltact. The mosaics were ei>eKu\.ed bf Satvlati. The length 
^■^ (fie chapel ia 6S ft. , its lireadft. 1ft U. , aw4.\.\»V^^>ift ^\. 
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The Bound Tower, or Ktep^ used as a prison down to 1660, 
rises on theE. aide of the Lower Ward, ouau eminence 42 ft. high, 
surrounded on three sides by a deep moat. The scarps are embel- 
lished by beds of flowers. The battlements, 80 ft. above the ground 
(entrance from the Upper Ward, near the Norman Gate, PI. 11), 
command a charming **View of the country round Windsor, em- 
bracing, in clear weather, parts of no fewer than twelve counties. 
The bell, weighing 17 cwt. , was brought from Sebastopol. The 
tower is not perfectly symmetrical, measuring 102ft. by 95ft.; 
admission gratis, 11-4. (The custodian points out the principal 
places in the environs, in which case he expects a trifling fee.) 

On the N. side of the tower is the vaulted Norman Gateway 
(PI. 11), flanked by pinnacled towers , and leading to the Upper 
Ward. Opposite, by the Porter s Lodge (PI. 13), is the entrance 
to the State Apartments (PI. 12), which lie on the N. side of the 
large Quadrangle. On the E. are the Queen's Private Apartments. 
George IV^s Gateway (PI. 17), in the middle of the S. side, at the 
end of the Long Walk (p. 317), is the principal entrance to the 
palace, and is used by royal carriages only. At the foot of the 
tower, on its E. side, is a bronze statue of Charles II. (PI. 14), 
with reliefs on the pedestal by Grinling Gibbons. 

The State Apartments are usually shown in the followitig, 
though sometimes in the reverse, order. They contain many good 
pictures; but the barriers, which leave a narrow passage only for 
the public, and the hurried manner in which the rooms are shown, 
render it difflcult for visitors to see them satisfactorily. The 
vestibule contains a good portrait of Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, the 

architect (see p. 313), by Lawrence. 

The Queen's Audience Chamber. The ceiling is decorated with 
paintings by Verrio. The walls are hung with tapestry, representing the 
fitory of Esther and Mordecai , with portraits of Prince Frederick Henry 
and William II. of Orange, by Honthwst^ and an old portrait of 3Iary, 
Queen of Scots, by Janet. 

The Queen's Pbesence Chamber has also a ceiling painted by Verrio^ 
and is hung with tapestry continuing the story of Esther and Mordecai. 
The carvings are by Grinling Gibbons. 

The Guard Chamber contains suits of old armour; four bronze cannon 
captured in India; above the mantelpiece, a silver shield inlaid with 
gold, under glass, presented by Francis I., of France to Henry VIII. and 
said to be the work of Benvenuto Cellini; a colossal bust of Nelson by 
CItantrey ^ on a pedestal formed of a piece of the mast of the 'Victory', 
on board which Kelson was shot, with a hole made by a ball at that 
battle ; busts of Marlborough, after Rysbrack^ and Wellington by Chantrey. 

St. Georob's Hall, 200 ft. long and 34 ft. wide, has a ceiling adorned 
with the armorial bearings of the Knights of the Garter since 1350. The 
walls are hung with portraits of the Kings of England from James I. to 
George IV., by Van Dyek^ Lely^ Kneller<, Lawrence, and others. At the E. 
end is the carved oak throne, a copy of the coronation chair in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The Grand Reception Room , originally meant for a ball-'«Q><:s\sv ^ K-*. 
magnificently decorated in the rococo aVy\fc ., «iXi?^ \x»a S.\» n^^SV^^'^sv^ 
with tapestry representing the story oi Jaaou ^.u^^fe^^i^. ^'^'^^ ^"^^^ 
are a vase of malachite, the gift of Uie ^m^exoT ^KcXv^^*-* ^^ ^^^ ^ 
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and two granite vases, presented by King Frederick William 111. of 
Prussia. 

The TiiKONE Room contains pictures by West (Establishment of the 
Order of the Garter), and portraits by Lawrence^ Oaiiuboi'ough^ and others. 

The Waterloo Cuambeb, or Gband Dining Boom, 98 ft. long by 47 ft. 
broad, in the Elizabethan style, is filled with portraits of Wellington, 
Bliicher, Castlereagh, Metternich , Pope Pius VII., Emperor Alexander, 
Canning, W. von Humboldt, and others associated with the events of 
1813-15, painted by Lawrence, Beechey , Pickengill^ Wilkie ^ etc. The 
carvings are by Orinling Oibbons. 

The Grand Vkstibule , 46 ft. long , 28 ft. broad , and 46 ft. high , is 
decorated with armour and banners, and contains two bronze cannon 
from Seringapatam; a brass gun from Borneo^ a curious root In the 
shape of a dragon^ and a statue of Queen Victoria, by Boehm. 

The Grand .Staircase, with Chantrey'^s statue of George IV. 

The State Ante-Boom contains carving by OHnling Oibbons, alle- 
gorical ceiling-paintings by Verrio, and a portrait of George III. after 
Reynolds (on glass, above the chimney-piece). 

In the Small Vkstibule are five historical paintings by West, being 
scenes from the reign of Edward III. 

The IlUBENS Room contains eleven pictures by Rubens. 

The Council Chamber contains 35 valuable works by Carlo Maratta, 
Parmeggianino, Otiido Rent, Guercino, Correggio, Andrea del Sario, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Oaro/alo, Carlo Dolei, Annibale Carracci, Domenichino, Rembrandt, 
Teniera, Peter Neefs, Holbein, O. Poussin, Claude Lorrain, Lely, and Kneller. 

The Kino's Closet is hung with pictures by the painters already 
named, and also by the Ketherlandish masters Breughel, Woiwerman, Wester- 
mann, Mierevelt, A. van de Velde, Rubens, Steenwyk, and Jan Steen. 

The Queen's Closet is hung with 30 works by old masters. 

The (Queen's State Drawing Room contains several large landscapes 
by Zuccarelli^ and portraits of George I.. George III,, Frederick Prince 
of Wales (father of George III.), and the Duke of Gloucester. 

The Old Ball Room , or Van Dyck Room , is exclusively devoted to 
portraits by that master. The best are those of Henry, Count de Berg; 
*Charles I. and his family; Mary, Duchess of Richmond; Henrietta 
Maria, wife of Charles I. (four portraits); Lady Venetia Digby; George, 
second Duke of Buckingham, and his brother Lord Francis Villiers; 
'Children of Charles I. ; Head of Charles I. from three different points 
of view, painted as an aid in the execnti(m of a bust; Lucy, Countess 
of Carlisle; Charles II. when a boy; Portrait of the master himself; 
*The three eldest children of Charles I. ; Charles I. on horseback. — 
There are also in- this room two small bronzes of the Laocoon and Prome- 
theus Bound. 

The Small Vestibule, Throne Room, Rubens Room, Council Chamber, 
King'*s Closet, and Queen''s Closet have not of late been shown to the 
public. 

The N. Terrace, 625 yds. in length, is always open to the 
public , and commands a charming view ; the *E. Terrace is open 
on Saturdays and Sundays only, from 2 to 6 (see above). From the 
latter, which affords an admirable view of the imposing K. facade 
of the castle, broad flights of steps descend into the Flower Garden^ 
which is tastefully laid out, and embellished with marble and 
bronze statues, and a fountain in the centre. 

The Royal Stables, or Mews, on the S. side of the castle, built 
at a cost of 70,000^, are open daily from 1 to 3 p.m. Tickets of ad- 
/nfsaion are obtained at the entrance from Mr. Moon , Clerk of the 
Mtiws (small fee to groom who coi\A\i(it& the visitors round). 

On the left bank of t>' ^^nv\w. Vo ^\ft^. ^t Wiwdsor 

Bridge, /s Eton College ^ Utro\v% Q^VA\^\%V'«.0«svwJSsi^ 
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founded in 1440 by Henry VI. The niimber of pupils on the 
foundation, who live at the college, and wear black gowns, does 
not exceed 70 ; the main portion of the establishment consists of 
the Oppidans J numbering more than 900, who live at the resi- 
dences of the masters, or in the authorised ^Dames' houses', in the 
town , but under the jurisdiction of the college. The boys of Eton 
represent a large section of the youthful wealth and aristocracy of 
PiUgland. 

The school buildings enclose two large courts, united by the 
archway of the clock tower. The centre of the Outer Quadrdngle, 
or larger court to the W. , is occupied by a bronze statue of 
Henry VI. ; on its N. side is the Lower School; on the W., the 
Upper School , the hall of which contains marble busts of English 
monarch s and of distinguished Etonians. The Chapel on the S. 
side, a handsome Gothic building, is decorated internally with 
wood-carving, stained glass windows, and mosaics ; in the ante- 
chapel is a marble statue of Henry VI. — The Inner Quadrangle is 
bounded in part by the dining-hall of the students who board at the 
college, and by the library, containing a rich collection of classical 
and Oriental MSS. Those who desire to see the school apply at the 
Porters Lodge; tickets admitting to the chapel are obtained at Mr. 
Burgiss's, High Street, Eton. The Playing Fields should be visited. 

To the N. and E. of Windsor lies the Home Park, or smaller 
park, surrounded on three sides by the Thames, and about 4 M. in 
circumference. A carriage-road leads through it to the village of 
Daichet (p. 311), situated on the left bank of the Thames, 1 M. 
to the E. of Windsor. Heme's Oak, celebrated in Shakspeare's 
*Merry Wives of Windsor', formerly stood by the roadside ; in 1863, 
however, the old tree was destroyed by lightning, and a young oak 
planted in its place by the Queen. Opposite Datchet is the small 
royal country-seat of Adelaide Lodge ; and farther S. is Frogmore 
Lodge , once the seat of the Queen's mother , the Duchess of Kent 
(^d. 1861). Its grounds contain the Duchess's tomb , and also the 
magnificent mausoleum erected by the Queen to her husband, 
Prince Albert (d. 1861). 

The Great Park, 1800 acres in extent, lies to the S. of Windsor, 
and is stocked with several thousand fallow deer. The Long Walk, 
a fine avenue of elms, leads from George IV's Gateway (p. 315), in 
a straight line of nearly 3 M., to Snow Hill, which is crowned by a 
statue of George 111. , by Westmacott. At the end of this avenue is 
a road to the left , which passes Cumberland Lodge , and leads to 
Virginia Water (carriage from Windsor and back 7-9«.), an artificial 
lake, formed in 1746 by the Duke of Cumberland, the victor at Cul- 
loden , in order to drain the surrounding moorland. A model of a 
man-of-war is so placed on the lake as to appear almost llk& ^.^^^^^ 
ship. The views from various -poVwU wouw'iL \Xxfe \?IJ»wfe i«fc ^^^Sk 
pJeMgJbig, There is a station of the So\3L\\i N^ fe^\.^TEi^^SN.^«^ Vs-^^^ 
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near Virginia Water. — • Queen Anne's Bide , another avenue , run- 
ning almost parallel vrith the Long Walk , leads to the right to 
Ascot (p. 311) , the scene of the fashionahle Ascot Races in June, 
on the occasion of which some memhers of the Royal Family usu- 
ally drive up the course in state (comp. p. 41). 

41. Gravesend. Chatham. Eochester. 

North Kent Railway from Charing Cross , Cannon Street, and Lon- 
don Bridge, to Oravesend (24 M., in i-lVa hrs. •, fares 'As. 6d., 25. Sd., 2». 
2d) ; thence to Strood, Rochester^ and Chatham in 10-20 min. more (fares 
5x., 3.S. 6d., 2s. tid)^ or to Strood by rail, and thence across the Medway 
by boat to Rochester and Chatham. The return joamey may be made by 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, which runs vid Bromley and 
Beckenham to Victoria, Holbom Viaduct, Ludgate Hill, and King'*s Gross 
(in ihr. 5 min. to 1^/4 hr. ^ fares 5<., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d.). 

During the summer months Oravesend may also be reached by a 
Thames Steamboat from London Bridge (2V2 hrs. ^ fares is. 4d., is.). 

A pleasant way of making this excursion is as follows : by river to 
Gravesend, and thence on foot by Cobham Hall (p. 320) to (7 M.) 
Rochester and Chatham^ the return journey being effected by the London 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. A whole day will thus be occupied. 

As far as Gravesend, we describe both the river and the rail- 
way route. 

A. The Thames pbom London Bridge to Graybsbnd. 

Tlie scenery of the Thames below London contrasts very un- 
favourably with the smiling beauties of the same river higher up ; 
yet tlie trip down to Gravesend has attractions of its own, and may 
be recommended as affording a good survey of the vast commercial 
traffic of London. The appearance of the Thames just below London 
Bridge has already heen described (p. 104), and the names of the 
wharves as far as Greenwich and Woolwich will he found in Route 
31. The principal objects seen on the hanks thus far are the 
Monument (left; p. 104), Billingsgate (left; p. 105), Custom House 
(left ; p. 105), Tower (left ; p. 110), St. Katherine's Docks (left ; 
p. 118), London Docks (left; p. 119), Wapping (left; p. 119), 
Rotherhithe (right ; p. 61), Surrey Docks (right ; p. 120), Commer- 
cial Docks (right; p. 120), Deptford (right; p. 61), West India 
/)ocfc8(left; p. 120), Greenwich Hospital (right; p. 278), Isle of 
Dogs (left; p. 120), BlackwaU Station (left; p. 278), East India 
Docks (left; p. 120), Victoria Docks (left; p. 120), Woolwich, 
with its dock-yard and arsenal (right; p. 281), North Woolwich 
(left). Just below the Custom House we cross the Tower Subway 
(p. 118), and by the Surrey Docks we pass over the Thames Tunnel 
(p. 119). The different docks are frequented by different classes 
of vessels. Thus in the London Docks we see ships bound for the 
Cape, the Mediterranean, India, and China. Nearly all the ships in 
the Commercial Docks are engaged in the timber trade with Swe- 
flen and Norway. The Victoria Docks are devoted to steamships 
plying to America and the ftlacW ^%«k. '^Vfe ^fc%\. V\\^\«. Docks 
contain the stately merchantmen wXucAv \>V\\\% x\v<b v^^iN^Xv ^\ >CtA 
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West Indies to this country, while the East India Docks are filled 
with merchant and passenger vessels sailing between England and 
India, China, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The banks of the Thames below Woolwich are very flat and 
marshy, recalling the appearance of a Dutch landscape. Shortly 
after leaving Woolwich, we enter a part of the river called Barking 
Reach ^ where, at Barking Creek on the N., and Crossness on the 
S. bank, are situated the outlets of London's new and gigantic 
system of drainage. The engine-house at Crossness is a building 
of some architectural merit, with an Italian tower. Passing through 
Halfway ReOiCh and Erith Reach, with Erith Marshes on our right, 
we next arrive at — 

R. Erithj a village pleasantly situated at the base of a wooded 
hill, with a picturesque, ivy-clad, old church. — On the opposite 
bank of the river, 2 M. lower down, lies — 

L. Purfteet , the seat of large Government powder magazines, 
capable of containing 60,000 barrels of powder. Opposite is the 
mouth of the small river Darent. — Three miles below Purfleet, 
on the same side, is — 

L. West Thurrocky with the Saxon church of St. Clement, 
one of the most ancient in England. There are still some remains 
of an old monastery. The Essex bank here forms a sharp pro- 
montory, immediately opposite which, in a corresponding in- 
dentation, lies — 

R. Qreenhithe,, a pretty little place, with a number of villas. 
Just beyond Greenhithe the eye is attracted by the conspicuous 
white mansion of Ingress Abbey, at one time occupied by the fatiier 
of Sir Henry Havelock. — Then — 

L. Orays Thwrroek, near which are some curious craves. — 
Next, 3 M. lower, — 

R. Norihfleet, with chalk-pits, and a fine old church containing 
some monuments of the 14th century. We now observe, on the 
Essex bank, opposite Gravesend, the low bastions of — 

L. Tilbury Fori, originally constructed by Henry VIII. to 
defend the mouth of the Thames, and since extended and strength- 
ened. It was here that Queen Elizabeth assembled and reviewed 
lier troops in anticipation of the attack of the Armada (1^88), 
appearing in helmet and corslet, and using the bold and well- 
known words: 4 know 1 have the body of a weak, feeble woman, 
but 1 have the heart and stomach of a king, and of a king of Eng- 
land too r 

R. Oravesend, see below. 

B. London to Gkavbsbnd by bail. 
On quitting London Bridge station the tralu tx%.s«a^vi?i» S5^<b\s.>jw'ss 
manufacturing district* of BermoiuUe\) w\<i RoV^vetUVXve , ^>x5s. "^^^^ 
at(3M.)A>'ewCross, 8i, JohfC^, wl^K^Vl.\ Ue^»x%WlTrv ivvfKriv.\otw, 
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It then passes through a tunnel, about 1 M. in length , and arriyes 
at (7M.) Blackheath (p. 280). Then (9 M.) Charlton, close to 
the station of inrhich is tlie old manor-house of the same name. 
We next pass through two tunnels , and reach (10 M.) Woolwich 
Dockyard, followed immediately by Woolwich Arsenal. — II1/4M. 
Plumitead, with Plumstead Marshes on the left. — 13 M. Abbey 
Wood, a small village of lecent origin, with pleasant surroundings, 
and some scanty remains of Lesnes Abbey, an Augustinian foun- 
dation of the 12th century. — Close to (14 M.) Belvedere, lies 
Belvedere House, the seat of Lord Sayes. — (1572 M.) Erith, sec 
above. The train crosses the river Cray, and reaches — 

17 M. Daxtfordy a busy town , with numerous paper mills and 
gunpowder factories. The first paper mill in England was erected 
here. Dartford was the abode of the rebel Wat Tyler (p. 92). We 
now cross the Darent, pass (20 M.) Oreehhithe (p. 319) and Norik- 
fleet (p. 319), and reach — 

24 M. Oravesend. 



Oravesend (Clarendon Hotel; Old Falcon; Nelson), a town with 
22,000 inhab., lying on the S. bank of the Thames, at the head of 
its estuary, has greatly increased in size in recent years, and is 
much resorted to by pleasure-seekers from London. The newer 
parts of the town are well built, but the streets in the lower quarter 
are narrow and crooked. Gravesend possesses two good piers. On 
the W. side, towards Northfleet, are RosherviUe Gardens (see p. 39), 
a favourite resort, where music, dancing, archery, and other 
amusements find numerous votaries. The parish church was built 
in the reign of Queen Anno, on the site of an earlier church which 
had been bunied down in 1520. Windmill Hill, at the back of 
the town, now almost covered with the buildings of the increasing 
suburbs, commands a fine view of the Thames, Shooter's Hill 
(p. 281), London, with the hills of Highgate and Hampstead beyond, 
and (to the S.) over the county of Kent, with Cobham Hall (see 
below) and Springhead as conspicuous points. 

Pleasant excursion to ^Cobham Ball, the fine seat of the Earl of 
Darnley, in the midst of a magnificent park, 7 H. in circumference, lying 
about 4 M. to the S. of Gravesend. (Tickets of admission to the house, 
which is open to visitors on Fridays from 11 to 4 only , may be obtained 
at Caddel's Library, King Street, Gravesend, price i$. : the proceeds are 
devoted to charitable purposes.) The central portion of this fine mansion 
was built by Iniffo Jones (d. 1653) ; the wings date from the 16th century. 
The interior was restored during the present century. The fine col- 
lection of pictures includes a "^Portrait of Ariosto and *Europa and the 
Bull by Titian, ^Tnmyris with the head of Cyrus by Rubens, and examples 
of Van Dyck^ Lely, Kneller, and numerous other artists. 

The pedestrian may extend his walk, through the famed woods of 

Cobham Park, and down the valley of the Medway, to Strood , a suburb 

of Boebester, a walk of about 7 M. in all from Gravesend. — The direct 

road from Gravesend to (6 ^.) Rochestev twus via ^Gadshill and the 

old vilJage of Chalk. Gadabin, wMcVi eommwi^a «. «\j\«tw^\\ N\ftNir^ is 

fttmouB M the scene assigned by 8bak»^%Te Xo V\vft ^wwiwxiJwst \i^ %Vt ^vJtox 
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Falfitaff with the ^men in buckram% commemurated by an inn bearing 
the name of the worthy knight. TS^early opposite is the picturesque house 
in which Charles Dickens resided, and where he died in 1870. ^ 

The railway from Gravesend to (7 M.) Strood passes only one 
iiitennedlate station, called Higham, S^/2 M. from which is Cow- 
ling Castle , bailt in the time of Richard II. , and now forming a 
pieturesque rain. Beyond Higham the train penetrates a tnnnel, 
IY4M. in length, and enters the station of Strood, a suburb of 
Rochester, on the opposite bank of the river Medway. Some of the 
North Kent trains go no farther in this direction , but others cross 
the Medway, and proceed to Rochester and Chatham, which practi- 
cally form one town , sarrounded by fortifications defending the 
entrance to the riyer. 

Boekeiter (Crownj Bull ; Vicioria), to the N. of Chatham, is a 
very ancient city, with a pop. of 18,000, inhabited at different periods 
by the Britons, under whom its name was Doubris ; by the Romans, 
who called it Durohiivat; by the Saxons, whose name for it, 
Hroff^8ce<i8tre^ is the rugged prototype of its modem form ; and by 
the Normans. It was made a bishop's see early in the 7th century. 
The *Ca8tle (admission 3d.), standing conspicuously on an emin- 
ence, was built in 1126-39 by William Corbyl, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The square Keep, 104 ft. in height , which now alone 
remains, is a fine specimen of Norman architecture, and commands 
a good survey of the surrounding country. Rochester was destroyed 
by the Saxon Ethelhert, was twice pillaged by the Danes, and was 
besieged by William Rufns, son of the Conqueror; and the castle 
changed hands more than once during the dissensions of King 
John and his harons. 

The Cathedral (good music), founded by Bishop Gundulph in 
1077, was consecrated in 1130. The arms of the transept were 
added somewhat later, and the choir and crypt were rebuilt in 
1226. The principal tower dates from 1343. The edifice under- 
went extensive, though not very successful, restorations in 1830-40. 
The doorway leading into the chapter- house is of great beauty. 
At the sides are allegorical figures of the Church and the Synagogue. 

Besides the railway bridge, there is a handsome stone bridge, by 
Mr. Cubitt, erected in 1856, connecting Rochester with Strood. 

ChtLtham (Sun Hotel; Ship; Mitre), with 46,000 inhab., lies 
lower down on the E. bank of the Medway, and is one of the 
principal naval arsensle rni^ miWimj staiioiM in Great Britain. 
Much of the town is irregularly and badly built. It i^defended by 
strongly fortified lines, as well as by forts on the Medway. These 
lines are often the scene of military manoeuvres, reviews, and 
sham-fights, which attract numerous visitors from London. 

The *Doekyard9 (apply at the entrance; foreigners can only 
obtain admission throvgh th^r ambassadors)^ foundfty^ V^ <^^^39»^ 
EUtabeA, extend along the Med^%.^ IciT m«i^ >Jsv«v^^^« '^>r^*'^ 
with the siill onloUked ifoA» ou tXi«k «^«m^ ^aS^fc^'^^^'^^*^^ 
Babdekeb, London. 2nd Edit. ^^'"^ 
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Island, embrace an area of about 500 acres. The -wet docks, graving 
docks, building slips, wharves, etc. are all on a most extensive scale, 
one immense basin having a width of 800 ft. and a qnay frontage 
of 6000 ft. The largest vessels in the navy can be built and fally 
equipped here. The metal mill, for making copper sheets, 
bolts, etc. , is particularly interesting. About 3000 vrorkmen are 
regularly employed in the dockyard, besides convicts. The Marine 
Hospital, near the dockyard gates, has accommodation for 350 
patients. On the opposite side of the Medway stands Vpnor Ccatle^ 
built in the reign of EUzabeth , and now used as a powder maga- 
zine. (A row down the river to Upnor Castle from the bridge, a dis^ 
tance of about 3 M., affords a capital view of the dockyards; the 
charge is about 3d.) The barracks for marines here are very spacious. 

The military features of Chatham are nearly as conspicuous as 
the naval. It is the dep6t for a large number of infantry regiments, 
and there are usually about 6000 soldiers in quarters here. The ar- 
tillery barracks are very extensive , providing accommodation fox 
1000 men , while there are also large barracks at the suburb of 
Rrompton. Troops bound for India embark at Chatham. 

Oillingham, an eastern subarb of Chatham, contains an old hall of a 
palace which once belonged to the Archbishops of Canterbury, now used 
as a barn, and a handsome ancient church, with a very fine E. window. 
Gillingham Castle dates from the time of Charles I. 

A pleasant excursion may be made from Rochester to Maidatome, an 
old and busy town of 30,000 inhab., lying on the Medway , about 8 If . to 
the S. It m*ay be reached by railway in V2 hr. , while the pedestrian will 
find the walk a pleasant one. The district through which the road rana 
is thickly planted with hops. The Hop Gardens present a remarkabl^f 
interesting sight in August or September, when thousands of pickers 
are employed in gathering the beautiful golden blossoms, camping out 
in their own peculiar fashion at night. About 6 M. from Rochester, 
on the right, stands the interesting Druidic cromlech called "^Kifs Coip 
House , which consists of three upright stones , with a third lying trans- 
versely across them. Each stone weighs from eight to ten tons. About 
1 M. before reaching Maidstone we pass the ruins of Allington Castle^ 
situated on the bank of the river, and formerly the residence of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the poet. At Maidstone itself the church of All Saints. 
dating from 1350, is interesting. Near it are the ruins of an old college 
of the thirteenth century. 

Sheeraess, at the mouth of the Medway, with a dockyard established 
in the reign of Charles II., is otherwise uninteresting. Some of the 
Thames steamers ply to Sheerness (see p. 34). 

42. London to Brighton. 

Railwat from London Bridge and Victoria stations (51 M.) in ihr. 
20min. to Shrs.; from Kensington Station, Vihr. longer. Express fares, 
first class i2s. 3d., second class 8s. Gd. \ ordinary trains 10«., Qs. 6d., is. 3d. 
Return-tickets are available for 7 days. The lines from Victoria and 
Kensington unite with the line from London Bridge at East Croydon. — 
The district through which the train passes is fertile and picturesque. 

Lea ving London Bridge, the train traverses, by means of a lofty 

viaduct. Qf/oM. in length, t\ie miiwiLU^\.\«VTv% wid unattractive 

district of Bermondsey, The ted \>i\<iW \wA\d\iv% ^\.^U^^ l?^t\« Ow^^ 
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is the Royal Naval Cadet School, founded in 1843. The line next 
passes through a deep cutting in the ^London clay' (p. 59), and 
aniTes at (5 M.) Forest Hill, prettily situated in the midst of nu- 
merous pleasant country residences. Dulwich College (p. 288) may 
be reached from this point in ^/.j hr. 

The Crystal Palace (p. 282), which is within ^2 M. of the next 
station (Q}/1 J) Sydenham, is, however, not visible thence on account 
of the low level at which the station lies. After leaving Sydenham 
we see the palace on our right, 200 ft. above us ; one of the chief 
entrances is about ^/4 M. from Anerley, the next station. Beyond 
Anerley, on an eminence to the right, is the large structure known 
as the Surrey County Industrial School, where upwards of 1000 
poor children are lodged and educated. 

7M. Norwood (Queen's Hotel; Crystal Palace), a thriving 
suburb of London, in a pleasant and fertile neighbourhood. In a 
wooded vale about 1 M. to the N. of Norwood lies Beulah Spa, a 
mineral bath once much frequented, now in a state of decadence. 
Near it is Streatham, where Dr. Johnson frequently visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale. 

10 M. Croydon (* Greyhound; Crown), a very ancient town with 
58, 117 inhabitants. The scenery of the surrounding district, which 
is thickly dotted with country-houses, is of a very pleasing de- 
scription. The lower part of the town contains the remains of an 
Archiepiscopal Palace , formerly the country residence of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. The dining-hall and the ohapel, now used 
as a school, are the only remnants of the old building. The Church 
of St, John the Baptist, destroyed by Are in 1867, and subsequently 
restored, was originally built at the beginning of the 15th cent., 
and contains the tombs of several archbishops. In the upper part 
of the town is Whitgiffs Hospital , an institution for the main- 
tenance of poor children. 

PedestrianB wUl find that the following walk of 10 to 12 M., with its 
numerous views of characteristie and thoroughly English scenery, will 
amply repay the fatigue. Starting from Croydon, we proceed first to (3 M.) 
Sanderstecui, a pretty village, with an interesting church and park. 
About 2V2 M. farther is Addington, where the present country-hou e of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is situated ; the church, of which the in- 
terior is Korman, is interesting to antiquarians. Then (Va M.) We*t 
Wickhatn, with an ancient church, near which is the picturesque ivy-clad 
country-seat of Wtekham Court. From this point we may return to 
Croydon direct, across the Addington Mils, in IV4 hr. 

13 M. Caterham Jimetion, whence a branch-line diverges to 
Caterham, 4V2 M. to the S.£. The train now passes through a 
long cutting, and enters a tunnel about IM. in length, which it 
traverses in 3 min. At the end of the tunnel lies (18 M.) Merstham, 
with an interesting church, dating from the time of the First 
Cruiade. Near the village is found the so-called *fli»«tA\W ^ ^\cv5(^., 
originally soft, becomes hard and ftie-^TOol wy «v^Q!W«fe Xft ^^^ "^- 
and h aeeordingly of great value tot \>\]LV\ft\Tv%^^«^^'««»- ^'^'^ 
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Hgil we obtiin > vie* of GaUrm Uau*t, the mafxifleent^ 
Lord Manaab, sitUAted tn Ihe midit of an extenii-ve pnk. 

(Bee btlowjj tbruogta Qallvn Fart, naulhur Inlereiling ruu«, 6U, TJia 
_,.v . ,_ .1. .v.,„h at riMtnii arc of Belgl.ii origiji; Ihe dUi 

. BBdUll J'naatiaiii for the lines to Dorer on the R., and 
ReigBto snd Reading on the W. To the r%ht of the station i» the 
modern viUsge of Worwiejiloirn, rotitainfng i nambflr of villss. To 
the left, ^/4M. dialant, i» the admirably orgmised AgrifTiitnnl 
Sohoo) of the I'kiUmthnrpie Socwly, a rBfoimatory for yonlhful 
criialnaU (about 300 pnpila). This Bociety vis founded in 1788, 
and la the parent of abant 100 simllsr iastltntianl, alnoe eBtHbliahEtd 
in England. The while satiditone -of this dlltilct ia much nied in 
tlio manufnuCure of potoelain. 
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enim haye freqaanlly boei laaoa Here. 

23 H. ^lUviood, beyond wh loll, on the lefl:. ia the handaome 
and I^elebrllted Am/iitm for Jdiott, fonnded by the Stv, Andtfw 
Reed. The train now oroeaea two arma of the amalt river Mile, 
and beyond {%i M.) Horlcy entBtn the noimty of Siwiex. 

'29m. Tlute Bridges. Janiitian fiir the lines to IE.] Tunbiidge 
and fW.) Hotsham and Ford JuncHon (p. 329). 

At WoittH, a quail •fUagc abtnt i^H M- tmm Tbreo BrWges. there is 

> tImlDotlve tally Eumiiiejque shnrdi. >«M to liavr ■- ■■ '- "— 

11th cent., and piiBseasing uunilderabla ir— — '■- 

'Parttt «f Worth, with Its wealth of p , , -- -— 

abmtduca ia a asBdaUoe qganry m»h ths vlllagg, 

Tlie line nexttrsienea a portion of the very ancient TUjate 
Forut, cniaaea another branch of the Mole, and, thcesding a tunnel 
ll'20ydB. in length, reauhea — 

33m. BalfKHiibe (tolerable Inn), in a pietnreaque nei^bour- 
liood, which eontalne mnch that is intereatlng to the botanist and 
geologist. Pointi in the vicinity worth vlaiciug ace Ardingly., Vfeai 
Hoalhiey, and Seltfield Common on the E. . and Slaughnm oti 
the W. 

Beyond lialuombe tho train rroesea the valley of the Ount by 
lueaiiH of an impoaing viaduoi of 37 nrchea, i300(t. in lengtb, 
and 100 ft. high in tlie middle. Then (37 M.) fia^ord'i Aotir, 
ijl/j M. t» the W. of whioh is the ploasin; little town of Ouot- 
yfioU fKiiig't Head), with Cuokficid H-iU, a roansioti tn ■ Buc part, 
m the vicinity. 

The next stntloiiB are (4154.^ BuTfltuHMimft V*»:\ai«t«ai, 
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Gate ('liMsock', Anglo-Saxon, small wood; 'gate', street). JOitcfUing 

Beacon (855 ft.), 3M. to the E. of Hassock's Gate, is the highest 

point in Sussex. On the summit, which commands an extenslye 

view, are remains of an ancient entrenchment, prohably constructed 

by the Romans. 

HuRSTpiRSPoijiT Pabk, 2^/iV.. to the W. of Hassock's Gate, deserves 
a visit for the sake of its noble old oaks. WoUtanbuty Hilly in the neigh- 
bourhood, shows traces of a cruciform camp, probably British. The walk 
across the Downs , past the DeviVs Dyke (p. 328), to Brighton, a distance 
of about 8 M. , is very interesting. On the Downs grase about half a 
million sheep, which afford the famous ^South Down mutton\ 

The line passes through the range of the South Down Hills by 
means of the Clayton Tunnel, which is 2240 yds. in length, and 
takes4min. to traverse. Beyond it is another, but much shorter 
tunnel. On the left we see a portion QtStanmer Park, belonging 
to the Earl of Chichester. The line next passes Preston, and de- 
scends to — 

51 M. Brighton. Hotels. Brighton possesses more than 40 hotels, 
besides some hundreds of private hotels, boarding-houses, and so forth. 
In Queen^s Road (leading 8. from the station to the beach) : on the right, 
"^Quern's Hbao; Cbowh) Botal Stand abd; Alkxandsa; Colonnaob; 
*WuiTE Lion. These are all second-class, and suitable for single gentle- 
men only, but are convenient for passing visitors ; B. U. od. to 2«., 
B. Ix., with meat or fish 2s., D. Is. Qd. to 2s. Qd, Cordinary' generally 
at 1.30p.m.). — On ^e Etplanade^ facing the sea: to the W. of West 
Street, which leads directly from the station to the shore, *6rani> 
Hotel, a palatial building; Bedford; Norfolk; to the E. of West Street, 
Hamsun's; Old Ship; Star and Garter; Markwbll's Botal; Queen's, 
a large and handsome building ; Clarjbndon ; *" Albion ; Albbmable ; Pibr ; 
Crescent ; Bristol ; all these are of the first class (Grand, Bedford, and 
Queen's the most expensive): R. from 2s. 6d., B. 2s. 64. to ds., D. from 
3«. Qd.y A. is. 6d. to 2s. Qd. The Crescent and Bristol stand high, and are 
quiet and picturesquely situated, but they are IV2M. distant from the 
station. Of the hotels on the Esplanade the nearest to the station are 
the Grand and Hamblin's, each within s/4 M. — The hotels in the streets 
to the K. of the Bsplanade are cheaper, and some of them are quite 
near the sea: Chatfield's, West Street; in Ship Street, a little farther 
to the E., Nbw Ship. — The numerous Boarding Houses are usually 
comfortable, and, except during the height of the season, not exorbitant. 
Gbrman H0U8B OB the Parade, 7s. 6d. per day. 

B«Btaiiraata. Concert - Ifall y Weet Street, near the Esplanade. On 
the Esplanade: '^MutUnCe; *Grand Hotel Restaurant; Cheestnan^s Of/ster 
Saloon. In East Street , near the Esplanade , Booth. — Confectioners : 
Mapnardy West St.; Repnurdy Korth Street; Booth , East Street. — Iceh 
at Fasola^Sy 62 Bast Street. — Bbbb, as in London, at the numerous public 
houses: bitter ale, mild ale, stout, or ^half-and-half, U/r-2d. per glass. 

Batha. The Sea-bathing Stations are in front of the Esplanade; the 
beaeh is stony. Bathing-nuiehines (with towels, etc.) for gentlemen 6d., 
for ladies 9(1., for chiMren (two or more using the same machine) 4<l. 
— Swimmers may bathe from either of the pier-heads before 8a.m., and 
gentlemen may bathe without machines at the public bathing-places to 
the £. and W. of the ptere, indicated by notice-boards, between 8p.m. 
and 8a.m. ^ *Turiish BaiksJ^ West Street; Wormy Vapoury StHmmingy 
and other Baths at BriWs, 77 and 78 East Street, near the Esplanade ; 
Hobden^s , adjoining the Grand Hotel ; Brunswick Baths (Buggins) . 2 
Western Street, all eomfartably fitted up; cold batkU. ^.^ «(ii(V!Kar^~ 
bath is. — Public Baihs, Korth Bead. 

Stat OOee, 8blp Street; also about ^ ^\aWVeX-ck1fr««a.^ 
boxes. — The PHneipal Telegraph Office \a •^t «dl^ ^W %>wr»»^ 
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Brighton, with s population of 103,281 boiiU, uni an simual 
liiflnx of over 50,000 touiistB ind vliitois, Met on the slope of n 
hill, in the middle of a broad and ehallaw bay, which ia termlnateil 
on tho W. by the point called Sdiea But, and an the E. by Bterhy 
Bead. Ita oiiginsl name was E-rij/hthelmitoa, from BrighOittm, au 
Anglo'Saiun biahnp, who ia reputed to haie founded it in the 
lOtli century, and tun, a town. That the Romans had a tettlement 

Ibere Is proved by tho numerous coins and other Antiquities of tbo 
Soman period which have been found from time to lime. The lord 
of the soi) 111 the 1 1th oent. was the powerful Earl Godwin, father 
of the 1a'at Anglo- I'a:! on king, Harold, who lost hU kiiigdoDi and 
bis life at the battle of Haatlnga [litli Oct., 1066). 

Brighton, now by far the most freijuented aea-alde lesort in the 

Britisb Iglands, was a poor flsbiiig'''iUage down to 1753. After 

that year, owing to the com mends tions otDr. Ruasel!, sfaahioiublc 

physician who had experienced the beneficial eftecta of sea-bolhing 

I here, the place began to grow in importance. In 1782 George IV., 

■ then Prince of Walee, flrst took up his residence at Brighton, and 

I the effect of his royal patronage was the speedy advance of tbe town 

r to Its preaent Imposing (tinieuBitins. Tlie Prince Inid out 2JO,O0OI. 

on the construction of the Royai Pavilion (by Nash, tlie arohitec.tl, 

an exteiisivebnildinginanOiieiitolstyle, where he afterwards spcut 

fevers) montha of each yea.r. William IV. and Queon Victoria, 

however, rarely made it their residence, uhieHy beuause the view 

of the sea is nearly excluded by houses. Since 1850 the Pavilion 

bas been tlie property of the Brighton Corporation ; uid the apaeioos 

ipartnieritB have been utilised tor varioaa public purposes. The 

royal stables with their Immense dome, to tbe H.'W. of the Pavilion. 

have been converted into a ball and conceit room. The bandsomv 

and wel)-9l)adcd grouniis are open to the public; admiasion to thr 

PsTilion 6d. A statue to Sir J. Cotdij BuTroruj, aeveral times 

Atiiyor of Jlrjgliton, was erecteS in Hie Yii'iWon %tttM'fti»."w\\'S"v4. 
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Passing through the Entrance Hall (with cloak-rooms for gentlemen 
and ladies on each side), which contains busts of eminent citizens or 
natives of Brighton, we enter a long Corridor^ decorated in the Chinese 
manner. From this gallery all the elegantly fitted up rooms of the 
ground-floor may be entered. The Banqueting and Music RoomSy at op- 
posite extremities of the corridor, are the most handsomely painted and 
adorned. The principal chandeliers cost upwards of 20002. each. The 
rooms are used for lectures, musical entertainments, balls, readings, 
.scientific assemblies, and other public gatherings. The ai>artments in the 
upper story are not shown. 

The building on the N. side of the grounds, near the Dome 
(entrance from Chureh Street), contains the Town Museum, which 
boasts of a well - arranged geological collection , with interesting 
fossils, a Free Library , with good reading-rooms , and the Picture 

Oallery. 

The PicTDBK Gallbrt contains a few pictures belonging to the munici- 
pality, but is chiefly devoted to loan collections, which are frequently 
changed. Among the permanent works are (on the walls of the stair- 
case) : *Jan Victor (pupil of Rembrandt) . The marriage contract ^ West^ 
Rejection of Christ; Doumard^ Reading the news, and The naughty child; 
also, by an unknown master. Finding of Moses. — The collection of 
English Porcelain, lent by Mr. Willet, and arranged chronologically and 
by schools, is the most complete of its kind in England. 

East Street, adjoining the Queen's Hotel, leads from the Marine 
Parade to the Pavilion in 4 minutes. Contiguous to the Pavilion on 
the E. is the Old Steyne, a handsome square, with a grass plot and 
fountains. On the N. side is a bronze Statue of Oeorge IV., by 
Chantrey. 

The finest rows of houses, such as Regent*^ Square, Brunswick 
Square, and Adelaide Place, are chiefly situated on the West Cliff. 
On the East Cliff lies Kemp Town, which also contains many 
handsome dwellings, particularly in the Crescent. 

The Town Hall, an imposing building with a Doric portico, in 
Little East Street, to the "W. of East Street, contains nothing note- 
worthy. — The extensive and admirably appointed *^gwarmm, near 
the Chain Pier (admission Is. ; after 7 p.m. 6d.), is well worthy 
of a visit. Externally it makes no great show, being built on a 
site below the level of the road. The entrance is surmounted by a 
low clock-tower. The forty large tanks in the interior contain 
great numbers of fish, some of which, like the octopus, arc exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting. There are also seal and sea-lion 
ponds, alligators, and stuffed specimens of fish and reptiles. 
Attached to the aquarium are a good restaurant, smoking and billiard 
rooms, reading-tables supplied with newspapers and periodicals, 
and a post-office letter-box. The flat roof is laid out with flower- 
beds, and used as a promenade. There is also a skating-rink in 
connection with the establishment. 

The old parish church of St. Nicholas, founded in the 14th 
cent., and occupying an elevated situation in the centre of the 
town, contains a very ancient circular Font.^ QxwvKA\^<fc^ -^NSi^ 
curioas carving. Several handsome iieNv t^wt^^'eiV^X.. \?o.^)X%^"^'^^ 
Street, 8t. Martin's j Lewea Hoad , eU.,^ \iv?«i X^^c^ ^svx^^^s^ ^^ 
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Key. A. Wagner, Incumbent of St. PanVe, — Brifhtoil fil 
Its colleges atid higli'tlaSB aehao-U £di bolb sexes. 

The cbief attisctions of the plsoe consist in ilsclen srid bracing 
sir, the Bite expanse of set bordered by white chalk cliffs, Its 
bathing facilities, anil ita gay ciuwds of visitors. The aristoei&tu: 
__ lou ia from the beginning of SeptembeT to the viose ofthe year. 
I The hBhimiablc promenade la the Ifew, or Wert Pier ^iec-toll id.}, 
Bompleted in 1866, IIDO ft. iu length, at Ibe end orwhich a hand 
|ie[forms moining and evening. On a flue day the soeiM here ia 
nI a most lively and attractive desflciption. The old t'luiin PUr, 
touBtriicted in 1823, and extending from the Marine P&rade iilto 
- the sea Co a distance of 1130 ft., was formerly the chief resort of 
Tisitors, but is now almost entliely supplanted by the New Piei. 
The end of the Chain Pier eommanilB a fine view of the sea, the 
handsome buildings of the town, the long rows of bathing- 
pachines, and the New Pier. 

The Parmie, or Esplanade, with its prolongations to the K. bimI 
W. of the two piers (which are V* M. apart], forms a handsome 
TOad more than 3 M. In length, in or near which most uf the visitors 
leside. Few occiipaCiona are more entertaining than tu walk or 
drive here, watching the motley crowds on the beach and pin*. 
The sunsets in spring and aatumn are often vury gorgeous. Luge 
vesaels are ofieu seen sailing past, but none of them touch here, 
there being inauffleleiit depth of water. 

Brighton is nnfortunately so ill-provided with shade, that the 
fiimoUB watering-place bus been cynically described as being made 
np of 'wind, glare, and fashion'. Numeiuua young tieos have 
been planted In different parts of Brighton to remedy this defeat. 
Sheltei ftom the sun may, liowever, be obtained in the grounda of 
the PavlUoii (see above;) , or in die Owen* Park, situated in a 
small depresaioii farther to tbe £.. Adjacent to the Queen's Park 
is the so-called German Spa, where mineral waters i>f all kinila, 
insnnfaottiTed according to the method of Dr. Strove, are retailed. 

ila enTiroiu. One of the moil i.itrBCtivi> li to Die W,, through tbo auhnrb 
of Sm (miiat u( whidi is Detr), ta Preiln*, a quiet and i^eturaiiqilily 
•iluatod ULUe place, with an anplenl ehnccli in l)i< Bariy English ityle. 

BsToail il, and about G M. fiom UTlijbtaD, (a the Dnll'i Dyke, a kind of 
aatural ampblUieatna lufrklac like a huge entrtneLmiuil. WaaifUbcttvi 
roD frcqnently belween West Street and the nevll's Dyke Id [ivaun^s 
wutber, tho fare being uanalt; about li. The routs ascrpd)' tVett Street 
to the Wbile Lion Hotel, aid then to Iha left, past (lie ehorcbi tl 
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rmMti'iB, aactt a ludmicval [areal ualled Cuil Anitfrti bf i 
lie^aa by Ibe Romans, and ^mli'citiioald V^ lbs Saioni. ' 
fnr-rtiKhliit Ma, lu the S. Oie cbaiu ot l^ie -SutftiXit 
B-. Bomsnaf villages, and V. tn« K- *«ai *Afrta«. Vi 
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eummit is Thiaeker'a Dyke Hotel. At the foot of the Dyke i« the village 
of Poynings^ witti an interesting old church. 

To the E. we may drive visl Rott%ngdeanyyir\Ac\i contains mineral 
springe, to Kewhaven, about T>/2 M. distant. The cliffs, along the foot 
of which the road proceeds, are rieh in fossil formations. — To the 
N.E., at a high level, is the Race Course^ commanding an extensive view. 

43. From Brighton to Chichester and Portsmouth. 

South Coast Bailwat, 44 M., in 1V4-2V4 hrs; fares ^. Sd., b*. 2d.^ 2<. 
lit/. — View of the English Channel cm the left, and of a chain of hills 
on the right. On boui sides are pleasant meadow -land and trees. 
Windmills form a conspicuous feature in the landscape. 

The flist station of any importance ia (d^/i M.) Southwidt^ a little 
beyond which is (41/2 M.) Kingston^ a thriTing little seaport. Then 
(5V2 M.) Shoreham (branch to Hortham, p. 324), which carries on 
a considerable trade with the opposite coast of Franee. The anti- 
quarian will be repaid by a visit to the churches of Old and New 
Shoreham, in the Norman and Early English style, and dating 
from the time of the Crusades. 

IOV2 M. Worthing (Steyne Hotel; Marine; Railway; *Koyal 
Sea House; Pier; We$t Worthing), a favourite watering-place 
(5370 inhab.), frequented by those who like quieter quarters than 
Brighton. Excursions may be made to the N. to the interesting 
churches of (1 M.) Broadwaier and (2 M.) Somptimj. Ciaburi) 
Hillj 2^2 M. distant, is the site of a Koman eneampment. High- 
down Hill, 4^2 M. to the N. W., commands an extensive and beauti- 
ful view. On the summit is the tomb of a miller, buried liere at 
his own request. Refreshments may be obtained in a honse to thc^ 
N., which was once the mill. 

13 M. Ooring and (1572 M.) Angmering. Near the latter is 
a handsome park, belonging to the Duke of Norfolk. 

191/2 M. Ford Jnnetioii, with a branch-line to the S. to Liitlf' 
hampton, a small watering-place at the mouth of the Arun, chiefly 
visited by families with children; branch to the N. to Arunilel and 
Horsham (see above). 

The small town of Arundel (Iforfolk Armsi is situated on the river 
Arun, 2i/a M. to the K. of Ford Junction. In the vicinity is 'Arimdfl 
Ctutle^ the magnificent seat of the Dolce of Norfolk, which wait fouudcd hy 
the Earls of Arundel as early as the 9th or 10th century. Durint; tlit* 
12th cent, it was besieged by Henry T., and afterwards by Htenhen, and It 
was again invested in 1648 by tiie Parliamentary trtmps. The portion 
of the building now used as a residence was begun in 1791. Tint oniy 
part of the castle accessible to visitors is the ancient *fCeep^ dating; from 
the 12th cent. , tickets of admission to which may be obtained at the 
Norfolk Arms. Kntranoe by the principal gateway at tlie upper end of 
the town; the top eommandGi a fine prospect of the surrounding country. 
The tower is tenanted by a colony of owls (bubo roaximiis), originally 
brought from America. — The * Parish Church, erected in 19H(), with tiie 
adjoining chapel of a Benedictine Abbey which once stor>d liere, is 
worthy of notice. The interior contains old monumeuU v\'t \.Vm. Kr^^^^Mi^ 
family. — The Pari affords several cbarmVti^ w«\>ia. 

2i M, Bamham Junction^ for Bo^fvt (T^ottolk HoUV\ w^*w 
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Claremont)^ a quiet bathing-place, 3 M. from the station. A hand- 
some Roman Catholic cathedral has lately been built here. 

The train now traverses a level and fertile tract of country, and 
reaches (in 1-1 V4 ^^- ^rom Brighton) — 

28 V2 M. CMclieBter (*Dolphin ; Wkeatskeaf; Fleece ; Globe), a 
town of great antiquity (8662 inhab.), the Regnum of the Romans, 
and the seat of a bishop since the 7th century. 

The fine ^Cathedral , in a transitional Norman style, consisting 
of a nave and double aisles, was originally erected in 1108, and was 
destroyed by fire six years later. It was soon succeeded , however, 
by the present edifice, which belongs chiefly to the period between 
1180 and 1204. The nave is 155ft. long and 92ft. broad; the 
transept is 132ft. long; the total length including the choir is 
380 ft. ; the spire is 270 ft. in height. 

The Imteriob, which was sadly damaged by the iconoclasts in 1643, 
shows a strong tendency towards the early French Gothic style. This is 
particularly noticeable in the superstructure of the choir, in the double 
aisles of the western part of the church, and lastly in the arcades round 
the choir. The carving of the oak ^ Choir Stalli is very fine. A chapel 
in the N. aisle contains the tomb of an Earl of Arundel who was beheaded 
in 1397, restored in 1843. At the E. extremity of the N. aisle of the choir 
is the Chapel of St. John the Baptist^ with the tomb of an unknown lady. 
Also in the N. aisle is the "^Monument of the poet Collins, a native of 
Chichester (1719-59), by Flaxman. The monuments of Agnes Cromwell 
and Jane Smith in the S. aisle are likewise by Flaxman. The Chapel of 
St. Richard de la Wyeh (bishop 1245-53) in the transept was once much 
resorted to by pilgrims. The Lady Chapel was restored in 1876. The 
library of the Chapter of the Cathedral is contained in the £, aisle of 
the N, transept. Among the manuscripts is a copy of the prayer-book 
of Hermann , Archbishop of Cologne , in the handwriting of the martyr 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Tlie cloisters (entered from the S. aisle) afford a good view of 
the exterior of the cathedral. On the N.W. is the isolated bell- 
tower , a feature peculiar to this church. The Cathedral of Chi- 
chester in the only one in England of which the spire can be seen 
at sea. — - Adjoining the church is the Episcopal Palace. 

At the intersection of the four principal streets of the town 

stands the "^ Market Cross, erected in 1500, and much damaged 

by the Puritans. — St. Mary's Hospital (near North Street, to the 

E.), in the Early English style, was formerly a nunnery. — The 

restored Church of St. Olave, probably the oldest in Chichester, 

stands on the foundations of a Roman building. — The Guildhall 

was formerly the chapel of a Franciscan monastery. — The Museum 

of the Philosophical Society in South Street contains some Roman 

antiquities and a collection of objects of natural history. 

Excursions fbom Chichester. Bosham, a fishing village, 4Vs M. to 
the W., on a bay of the same name, possesses an Early English Church, 
of some antiquarian interest. — To the 8. the country is flat and unat- 
tractive. On the N. it is more pleasing, and affords a number of pleasant 
walks, particularly that to (oM.) Ooodufood^ the seat of the Duke of 
Bichmond (open to visitors in the absence of the family). The '^Parh, 
which is open to the public, contains "hwda of deer and some fine cedars. 
A Roman reJie/of Neptune and HinetvA, lo\iu&.%XC\i\t\ift?k\Kt.,\^Y«*%«tv«d 
in a kind of temple here. The p\cl\XTfe*(vae •'Race Courfce., vX^^fe ^XXiwA^ 
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is crowded every July with the members of the ^Hporting world'. — 
Boxgrove^ IV2 M. from Goodwood, contains an Early English "^Abbe^ Churchy 
with richly decorated and painted vaulting. — A pleasant walk of 12 M. 
may also be taken to Bignor, which possesses the remains of a '^Rotnan 
Villa. 

Beyond ChichcBter the train passes (31 Y2M.) Boaham, and enters 
the county of Hampshire, or Hants. Then (351/2 M.) Emsworth. At 
the next station, (37^2 M.) Havani, a small market-town, pas- 
sengers change for Hayling Island, situated in a small inlet in the 
vicinity, and much frequented for bathing in summer. Beyond 
Havant the train crosses a narrow arm of the sea, enters the island 
of Portsea, and in a few minutes reaches — 

44 M. Portsmouth (Qeorge Hotel; ^Fountain, near the landing- 
stage of the steamboats ; *8ussex, near the station ; Dolphin ; Star 
and Garter; at Southsea, Royal Beach Mansion, Pier, Queen' h, 
Portland), a strongly fortified seaport-town, and the chief naval 
station of England (including Portsea, 113,569 inhab.). Steam- 
boats to Ryde (p. 333) 16 times a day (Sundays 8 times), to Coupes 
(p. 339) 6 times a day (Sundays twice), to Southampton (p. 340) 
5 times a day (Sundays twice). — Steam-ferry to Oosport (sec 
below) several times an hour, a pleasant trip of 10 min., aiTording 
an excellent yiew of the stirring scene in Portsmouth Harbour. 

Portsmouth owes its importance partly to its magnificent harbour 
(4^2 M. long), and partly to the sheltered roadstead of Spithead 
between it and the Isle of Wight. Of architectural beauty or 
historical importance the town cannot boast, but its extensive nau- 
tical establishments are extremely interesting. The ^Dockyard 
(open at 10 a. m. and 2p. m. ; to foreigners with permission from 
the Admiralty only, comp. pp. 281, 321), a gigantic establishment, 
where everything appertaining to the building and fitting up of a 
fleet is constructed, covers an area of 120 acres. In the middle of 
the wharf-wall is the entrance of the great basin, about 2^2 acres 
in extent, connected with which are four spacious dry-docks. There 
are besides various other docks and building-slips, where men-c)f- 
war of the largest size are constructed. Among the many inter- 
esting sights may he noticed the machinery which supplies the 
whole navy with block-sheaves, producing annually about 150,000 
sheaves, of the value of 50,000i. The gun wharf or arsenal, with 
its extensive stores of marine ordnance and ammunition, also de- 
serves a visit. — The forts on the hillfl to the N. of Portsmouth 
should be visited for the sake of the views they afford of Hamp- 
shire and the Isle of Wight. 

GoBport ('God's Port'; Anglesey Hotel), with about 8000 in- 
habitants, lies opposite Portsmouth, on the other side of the harbour 
(ferry, see above). It eontalns the provision magazines ami \s%.V.^- 
houses (Royal Clarence VictuaUmg Yard), ^V\Oa. ^^x^ \ssv\sNfe^^ ^ 
jpszt of Portsmouth Dockyard. T\ie ftteam ^wixxv-mSSs. ^wi^ '^^'^"^^^^^^^ 
tbsB 75,0001. The MaMntrg for tnakinQ S^^Vp-BxacaVX, ^s^ T^^^^. 
2000 cwt. of biscuit can be \>a\ied\Ti Wxi., S^e^vi^^^^^^ 
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St. Catherine's Hill (p. 335) to the S.W., vhich is 830 ft. high, 
and Shanklin Down to the S.E., which is 795 ft. in height. 

The Underoliff on the S., and Alum Bay and Freshwater Cliffs 
on the W. are the finest points; but there are picturesque excursions 
in every direction. 

Bjde. — ^RoTAL Pi£B Hotel ; Eagle ; '^Esplanade ; Makine ; Sivies's, 
all on the beach, with a fine view ; in Union Street, reached by taming lo 
the right at the end of the pier, and then taking the first street to the left, 
Kent ; Yblf's. All these are first-class hotels, the Pier and the Esplanade 
being the most expensive: R. and A. is. 6d., D. ds. Bd. to bs. — Higher 
up (beyond Yelfs), abont '/a ^- from the Pier, Cbown, second-class, well 
rituated, not much cheaper. About 3 min. farther np the same street, on 
the right. Castle*, on the left, Star; both moderate and unpretending; 
Queen, near the station, plain. York, George Street. Belgrave, Esplanade, 

2niet. — *F(MM»jr'* Restaurant^ Union Street. — Post and Telegraph Office ^ 
rnion Street — Private lodgings not exorbitant. 

Abrival. Two sets of tramway cars run from the head of the pier, one 
stopping at the Toll Gates at the landward end, the other going on to the 
railway station. Through-tickets to Ryde include all charges to the Toll 
Gates; through- tickets to other Isle oif Wight stations include all dues. 
Fares for those who have not through- tickets, to Toll Gates, Qd. and 4d., 
to station is. 2d., and Is. 

Ryde^ an agreeable and thriving watering-place (16,000 inhab.), 
surrounded by numberless villas, affords many pleasant walks. The 
Pier^ V2 M. in length , is a favourite and fashionable promenade 
(♦restaurant); along one side is a tramway-line. — A pleasant 
walk may be taken towards the W. to (IY2 M.) Quart Abbey. 
Starting from the Crown Hotel, we descend Thomas Street to the 
N., and take the first turning to the left (Si)encer Road ; over one of 
the gates in which we observe the figure of a stag) ; we then walk 
straight on till we reach (10 min.) a small gate. To the right, on 
the other side, is a second gate, opening on to a footpath, which 
leads in 10 min. to Binstead Church. The figure of a man on 
a ram*s head over the gateway here is said to have been a Saxon 
idol. We next turn to the right, and reach a point where we see a 
road on the left , a narrow wood-path on the right , and another 
road between the two. We take the last or intermediate track, 
arriving in a few paces opposite the gate of a private dwelling, 
where we take the path to the left. Emerging from this on to the 
high road we turn to the right, and in a few minutes reach the in- 
considerable, but prettily-situated ruin o{*Quarr Abbey, an old Cis- 
tercian monastery. The name is derived from the neighbouring 
quarries, which are rich in fossils and much visited by geologists. 
— The prettiest point near Ryde is FisKboume, or Fishhouse, 3/4 M. 
farther on, pleasantly situated amid luxuriant wood at the entrance 
of Wooton Oreek. The way from the ruined abbey leads straight 
on through the gate and the archway. Charming view. We return to 
Ryde by the same road. To the S.E. of Ryde lie a number of 
pieturesque country-^eats, and the pleasant villages of S-grinq V<fl^^ 
Sea View, and St Hehni. The whole ot t\e ^xat^xwv^Vcv^^^^^^'^'^^ 
"bMutifolly wooded. 
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^ From EiuR lo Newport. Th« direct tMwty roule Is by 8 

inot, AMef, fTacen Slrtel, Woallm. and Wiippingliam (2Q-2G mlD. i lun 
1*. M., U. Sd., I«. ur a'/td.: cump, MtvJ. Whippingaam is Uie eUUoB 
(br Oibamr (see p. 389), Kewpmt miy al»i bo rMched bj t«ilw»y from 
Kyda iir VentDDc vli aandiiiin (see below). 

From Rybb to VHNtKOK (I'IM.i 12-t5 tcaiiis per day in Vahr.; 

»tiKtSi.,'is., lid.]. Fiomltydatlie railway lansS. to (^4 U.)Bnr 
Alng I* WAeiil<h<a/VT > smail *nd ancient town on Brading narbovr. 
The Oburch contains the bniiil cliapel of tlio Ogtanden, a fimlly 
nhinb esme over lo England with William the GanqneroT; their 
anoestral seat of Nanvteil , in CLu midBt uf a handsomB park, it 
in the iieighbonrhood. To the E. are the villageB of Ynvtrland and 
Bembridgt. 

6 M. Bandown (Sandown Boisl; King's Bead; Stat and Gar- 

kUr; Torki RaUv>ay), the Jnnction foe JVeweliurt/i, Rorringford, and 
fteiBpOTt, a thriving town with 3000 inhab., and much trequeuted 
■a a bathing-place. 
S'/a M. ShftnUia. — Muusk Hotei. near tbo BWlioni Dlisu's, ta 
EnplaDadei Fu.uos, nut far trJm the .tatiim; Macbiba; Ci.abk.4ijuk, — 

when. 

Shiinltlin, situated in a pleasant valley about 300 ft. above the 
level of the sea, has grown with extraordiTiary rapidity from a little 
village to an exteuBive watering-place. Ita population, whicb wal 
355 in laet.hadiniiieaBedto^Uedattheceususof 1871. The pio- 
tnresque old Rectory ii oomplotely overgroiivn with imugually dne 
ioyrtles. Close to Shaiiklin ia 'Shanktin Chine l_'rayine', nr 'oleft', 
from the Augto-Saiou cinan, GBlman gahncn, to yawn or gape), a 
deep fisauro in the cliffs, opening towards the sea. To reach it ne 
proceed straight from the station, in an easterly direction, for alioDt 
n mill. \ then turn to the right through the village, and, about 100 
paces beyond Datsh's Hotel, descend to the left. A little farther on, 
a Ibotpalb dea<^enda, to the right, to the seaward entraoee of the 
Chine (Q/0 min.] , elosed by a gate , which a girl in charge opena 
on application (on leaving, at the other end, the gite-opener re- 
ceivea 2-3d,). The ravine, with its luxuriant vegetation, pre- 
cipitous sides, and small brook, piesenta a beautiful pistute. We 
traverae It in about 10 minutes. Onitting the npper end, we take 
the footpath to the left, whioh aoon croaaes the carriage-road, and 
leada us in '20 miu. (with beautiful retroapective views) to LuC' 
combe CAine, another, but leas atCra<<live ravine. Without descend- 
ing 0^^)> ""^ f^ straight on through the gate. About '/j M. CarthM 
on, the path descends through wood to the 'Landslip', whiek J| 
traverses to ('/tlir.1 — j,' 

Baneiaao^ f^Ribband'a Hotel}, lying picturesquely at tkftfl 

exttemlty of thB*[nrf«Bii(f, a curious rocky plateau or row otalilfl 

W"''/iM- *" width, owing its ^oalUoo and appearance t( 

reBslon of laiiilBllpa , and exteudint W S\ie\.%ivn% t\ii.\» , 

lonj, a distauo« uf 6-7 M. C^'*' twatL ft* •iM\j«6 lui^ 
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ascend to the right.) There are numerous private residences In and 
around Bonchurch , the grounds of which are often extensive and 
tastefully laid out. The Pulpit Rock and Hadfield's Lookout or 
Flagstaff Rocky in the grounds of Vndermount (the latter not at 
present open to the public), are worth visiting , as is also 8t. Bon- 
iface Down , the summit of which commands a wide and magnifi- 
cent view. Either continuing to follow the road, or returning to the 
path along the cliffs, we reach, In 20 min. more — 

Ventnor. — ^Rotal Hotrl; "^Mabine; esplanade, all admirably aituat- 
ed, with grounds, and view of the sea. In the town, high up, '^'Crab anj> 
LoBSTSB, with a pretty garden. These somewhat expensive. — .Second 
class: €k>MMEKCiAL; Globe ; Crown and Rose, moderate ^ Terminus Hotel, 
at the station, unpretending, the starting-place of the coaches to New- 
port, Freshwater, and Blackgang. — In the vicinity are various other 
hotels and numerous lodging-houses. — Reynolds^ JRestawant, 

Ventnor, beautifully situated on Ventnor Cove, is much fre- 
quented, like many other parts of the island, by persons suffering 
from complaints of the chest. In winter the climate is almost Italian 
in its mildness, frost and snow being of rare occurrence, while in 
summer the heat is pleasantly tempered by sea breezes. 

ExcuBsiONS. The principal excursion is to Blackgang (coach 
daily there and back). The road runs at a high level (roads de- 
scending to the left to be avoided), past the Royal Hotel and the 
Ventnor Consumptive Cottage Hospital to (2V'2 M.) St. Lawrence, 
a neat little village, the old church of which is the most ancient 
in the island , and was long the smallest in Great Britain. On the 
left side of the road stands the new church, beyond which , on the 
same side, but far below the road , are the ivy-clad remains of a 
small Roman Catholic chapel. Farther on we pass the prettily- 
environed villa of Mirables, and the fishing village of Puckaster, and 
reach (4*/2 M.) Sandrock (*Royal Sandrock Hotel), with a mineral 
spring, being the modern part of the village of Niton (White Lion), 
which lies a little to the landward. Below the village, on the 
southernmost point of the island, is St. Catherine's Lighthouse. 
About V2 M. beyond Sandrock is Blackgang (Chine Hotel) , up to 
which point the road has wound along the foot of the UnderclifT. 
The flue marine views, with the bright green of the trees and 
bushes, here recall the scenery of the Mediterranean. Around are 
numerous country-houses and villas, standing in the midst of taste- 
ful pleasure-grounds and gardens. — Adjoining the hotel is the 
ravine called Btaekgar^g Chine , to which a steep path, partly cut 
into steps, descends. The ^Chine' is a dingy, semicircular opening 
in the rocks, which here reach a height of 500 ft. We enter through 
a bazaar, where we are expected either to purchase something or 
make a trifling payment (3-6(2.). Below is a fine stretch of beach. 
We return to the top leisurely in Y2 ^i- Above Blackgang is St. 
Catherine's Hill (830 ft.), commanding a moat ^TA.wv'^vH'b n\k^ ^h^^x 
land and sea. 

Fbom Ventnor to Frkshwattiu \"s^> \i;\3'«. V»iiX ycto^Ocv^^ '*' 
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to Freshwater and Newport daily , in gnmmer ; Steamboat to Ly- 
miugton 3-4 times a day, to Cowes and Ryde daily), a small town 
at the mouth of the Yar (not to be confounded with tKb stream of 
the same name in the £. part of the island), in a somewhat flat 
district. 

The following *£xcubsion is enjoyable and interesting, espe- 
cially in bright and sunny weather. We walk in 1^/4 hr. (or drive 
in 1 hr.) to "^Alum Saj (^RoycU Needles Hotel, first-class), and then 
follow, keeping a S.W. direction, 8L Edmund's Walk, along the 
edge of the cliffs, to the left of the hotel. As we approach the fort 
on the point, a magnificent view of Alum Bay is revealed, and we 
notice the curious and pleasing effect produced by the vertical 
stripes of red , yellow , green, and grey sandstone, contrasting with 
the white chalk of the rest of the cliffs. We now enter the fort 
(1 M. from the hotel) , passing over the drawbridge and under an 
archway, and reach the platform of the battery, whence we obtain 
the finest view of the Needles and the lighthouse. The ^Heedles 
are three white, pointed rocks, resting on dark-coloured bases, and 
rising abruptly from the sea to a height of upwards of 100 ft. To 
the left are chalk-cliffs , 400 to 500 ft. high. On quitting the fort 
we ascend to the right , and skirt the cliffs (taking care not to go 
too near the edge), in a N.E. direction, to (3 M.) *High Downs, 
marked by a beacon, and commanding an extensive view. We then 
descend in 25 min. to Freshwater Bay (see below). 

This is a beautiful walk ; but as the cliffs disappear from the 
view after we pass the Needles Battery, the traveller is recom- 
mended to take a rowing-boat from Yarmouth or Alum Bay to 
Freshwater Bay (see below), inspecting the Needles in passing. 
(Charges various , generally highest from Freshwater , and lowest 
from Yarmouth or Alum Bay ; boat from Alum Bay to the Needles 
and back, for 1-4 persons, 5s. ; from Yarmouth , past the Needles, 
to Freshwater, 15-20«.) Beyond the Needles we sail towards the 
8.E., and reach the entrance of *ScratcheWs Bay, a small but impos- 
ing recess, where the action of the water on the lower strata of the 
chalk cliffs has formed a magnificent natural arch, 200 ft. in height. 
From this point to the K. stretch the perpendicular Freshwater 
Cliffs, 400-600 ft. high, and consisting of chalk with clearly defined 
layers or ribbons of flint. The finest are those of *Main Beneh, 
where numerous sea-fowl breed in spring. 

Farther to the E. is Freshwater Gate, a cleft in the rocky wall 
opposite Freshwater Baj (^Freshwater Bay Hotel ; Albion) , wbioh 
is a good starting-point for boating expeditions and other excur- 
sions. In the neighbourhood are ^Lord Holmes' Parlour and Kitchen^ 
'and other remarkable caves. Farringford, the former residence of 
Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, lies about 1 M. to the W. The 
bay contains two isolated rocka leaembli^ig the Needles. — In walk- 
ing from Freshwater Bay \u tVve teNei^^^i ^viftc»\Ao\i^ ^^ %.%^«w^ 8.W. 
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from tlie hotel to (72 ^'0 ^^^ beacon ; theaee skict tKe clil^s, till we 
obtain a view of the Needles, and reach (3M.) the fort; about IM. 
farther is the Needles Hotel , 2 M. beyond which is Colwell Bay 
Inn , and 3 M. farther Yarmouth. — The whole walk from the 
Uoyal Needles Hotel to Freshwater Bay occupies about 2hr8. From 
Freshwater Bay we may drive back to (61/2 M.) Yarmouth in^^hr., 
or to (11 M.) Newport in 1^/4 hr., or to (21 M.) Ventnor in 3hrs. 

From Yarmouth to Southampton. When time is limited , we may 
save ourselves the return-journey to Newport by taking one of the 
steamers which ply 3-4 times a day from Yarmouth to Lymington (fare 
Is. 6d. or !«.)• 'I'he passage occupies about Vz ^^- From Lymington to 
BIshopstoke (Southampton), by train in 1 hr. Passengers may book through 
from Yarmouth to London (Waterloo). 

In returning from Yarmouth to (11 M.) Newport, we may take 
the road leading S.E., viSl (2 M.) ThorUy, (6 M.) Calboume, and 
(10 M.) Carisbrooke. The road is picturesque the whole way, 
and affords many delightful views. 

From Newport we may proceed to the N. to (41/2 M.) Cowes. 
On the right side of the road is the Hou$e of Industry , or poor-house ; 
on the left are Parkhurst Barracks^ and Parkhurst Prison, formerly 
a reformatory for juvenile male criminals. Those who do not care 
to walk may either take the railway, or descend the river Medina 
in a rowing-boat. 

West Cowes* — Gloster ; Fountain \ Dolphin ^ Marine \ Vine ; Pikk \ 
Globe; all first-class. Xew Inn, second-class, in the street running 
parallel with the beach, about 3 min. to the £. of the steamboat quay. 
— At East Cowes, "Medina Hotel, quiet; Prince of Wales. — Steamboat 
to Southampton 6 times a day, Sundays thrice; to Byde and Portsmouth, 
5 times daily, Sundays twice. 

West Cowes , a busy little town , prettily situated , containing 
7000 inhab., and possessing the best harbour in the island, is the 
headquarters of the Royal Yacht Squadron , the 150 members of 
which are the owners of craft varying in size from 40 to 500 tons, 
and employ 1500 of the best English sailors as crews. Regattas are 
of frequent occurrence in summer and autumn. 

Opposite West Gowes, on the other side of the estuary of the 
Medina, which is about V2 ^* broad , lies the quiet and pleasant 
little town of East Cowes ; steam-ferry (V2^-) every few minutes. 
In the environs are the fine country seats of East Cowes Castle and 
Norris Castle, The grounds of the latter are bounded by those of 
the royal marine residence of Osborne, which is beautifully situated 
and fitted up with great magnificence, but is never shown to visitors. 

Travellers intending to return to London may now take the 
steamboat from Gowes to Portsmouth (40 min. ; fares 2«. and Is. 
Gd.), which calls at Ryde on its way. The passage along the coast 
from Gowes to Ryde is very picturesque ; the shores are luxuriantly 
wooded, and good views are obtained of Norris Castle and Osborne. 
Travellers bound for Southampton may either go ditft^t M ^V'k^^ssss^ 
(1 hr. ; fores 2«. and la. 6d.) , or to PoT\»m^i\)W Vi ^\.fe^^«^> ^^^ 
thenee by railway. 



45. From Portamontli to Southampton ( WiiwheaM^^ 
and SaliBbory (Slanehenge}. 

RaHieov iKita Furumouth tii Soulhsmpton in 40-16 mlD.. fnim Guipiirt 
in 35-lfi mlii.^ ilmmlHiat (JIvc llmca k day, fueii 3i. aud li. 6d,). in 
I'/t hr.. mucli prefersble in Mne wellbci. — Scenery titnecn Porta- 

Afti-'T quitting the Islttid of Portsea, the train skirts the bwe 
ofPortsiiownHill. Stst, Ponhtsttr, eeep. 332. To the right, on 
the top of the hill, Blsnds Hclaon'a Monument, erected by his iiom- 
Tides M (lie Battle of Trafalgar, which, in addition lo ita moiiu- 
menlal purpose, serves as n landmaik far shipping. 

Stat. Farehom (Sed Linn), a hus^ little tonn, la the station for 
I'Ji/jM.') THek/ield, which possesses a haudaome Early Kugllsh 
ehureh and the remains o! TilchpHd Roust, ereoted in the 16th 
rent, for the Esrls of Southampton. —The trsiii now passes through 
a tunnel flOO yds. in length , and shortly afterwards another, about 
200 yaa. long. Near stst. BoUey the line crosaes the ^mall river 
HambU. Ahout 6 M. to the E. Ilea BiiAop'a trnahami^brsnr.h-liue], 
with the ruined castle of the Bishops of Winchester. 

Stat. BUhopstoit, pleasantly situated on the Hcbm. is tho 
Junction for the line to ffiiiKhehter and London, The train bera 
turns sharply to the S.. and aoon reaches — 

SonttLaJUpton. — ftucrii Webtehn Hutel, a LaoilsutDo and spaclunii 
buUdlni; at Ibo ndlway ataUon 1 opposlle, 'BaoLKI's; NswYuEi; O^hutk, 
all uf thD llrit clan. ~ aecand-clau, Dock Hotel ; Ceuwn. Hbi' IIh nil- 

HtiTKI,, Sailwat Isn. All of IIieBeireinlheBeiehluiuchundofthcdsok*. 
— Abonl I/, H. Iinm IhoJlation, opposite the landlni-aUM^c: Piaa, llnt- 
elau; Si'S, Castm, secnqdnilaM , well ritnatad. — in Ihft tt>wn, abonl 

SotMamptoji. BJiimportaut town, with 55,000 lilhab.. ts beauti- 
fully situat^ on Souikampton Water, between two rivers flowing 
Into that arm of the sea, the /tcbin on the E. . and the IVator 
Anton on the W. The tumi vas already in existence ar the time of 
the Saxons, and it ia here that Canute the Dane Is said to have given 
(he famous rebuke to bla flattering courtlera. Snbseqnontly to the 
Coniiuejt the town carried on a considerable trafflc with Venice, 
Bordeaux, and Bay u mi e. In 1189 Southampton was the pUoe of 
embarkation Cor the Crusadora under Richard Cteur-de'Llon ; and 
latec, iu 1339 and 1415 respectively, it aaw the armies of Ed- 
ward UI. and Henry V. take ship for the in»aBion of Franoe. 
Philip IV. of Spain, consort of Queen Mary , landed here iu 1564, 
and Charles I. resided here tor a considerable time. 

SouthimptOD, which owes ita importance to ita admirably shel- 
lereil harbour, is of great interest co strangers, as the headquarter* 
of many of the great steam-paokel i-ompauies (particularly the 
•Peniniittar and Oritnlnl Co''.), which possess upwards of 100 
uiagiiiOevnt vespria, of mi fcgipcgaVe niUo of 6,O00,0O0J. The 
ftofif iisrially coiilaiii seveiri BUimcr* (il-iCTi\«'iefiiKi;S«fi\n 
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4000 tons burden), the fitting up and arrangements of which well 
repay a thorough inspection. The docks themselves, with their 
swarms of mariners of every nation, and heaps of produce of every 
description, always afford an interesting spectacle. 

The chief relic of the ancient fortifications of the town is the 
Bar Oate in the Hi^h Street, originally the N. city gate, erected in 
the 11th cent., and recently restored. The rude frescoes with which 
it is decorated date from the 17th cent. , and represent Sir Bevis, 
the legendary knight of Southampton, and Ascupart, a giant whom 
the valiant knight overcame in single combat. The South Gate 
and the West Oate also formed part of the old circumvallation. 
The former, with a tower now used as a priso.i, is near the *Pier. 
Among the guns on the adjoining Platform, or Parade, is one dating 
from 1542. The roof of the gate commands a good view of the 
town. 

Architecturally, Southampton is of little interest or importance. 
We may, however, mention the *Font in the Church of St. Michael 
(^St. Michaers Square, to the W. of the High Street), executed in 
the 12th cent., and also the small hospital called Domus Dei, or 
Oocfa House (Winkle Street, near the quay), erected in the 12th 
cent., and little altered in appearance since then. The *Chapel of 
the hospital is now used for religious services by the French re- 
sidents in Southampton. A tablet commemorates the fact that the 
Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey, who were 
executed for a conspiracy against the life of Henry V. in 1415, are 
interred here. The Hartley Institution, founded for educational 
and literary purposes, in the High Street, has an imposing facade 
in the Italian style. 

The Ordnance Survey and Map^ Office, a Government establish- 
ment of great importance, has its seat at Southampton , in a large 
building on the W. side of the prolongation of the High Street 
towards the N. About 400 men are employed in it, and the various 
processes are of a very interesting nature. 

The Enyi&ons afford a number of attractive walks. About 
2 Y2 M. to the N. lies the prettily situated Priory of St. Denys , of 
which the remains are now very scanty. On the other side of the 
Itchin (to reach which we must return from the Priory to the 
bridge) stands Bittern, the Clausentum of the Romans , where, in 
the grounds round Bittern Manor, some Roman remains are still 
extant. — To the S.E. lies (3 M.) *Netley Abbey, a Cistercian 
monastery founded by Henry III. in the 13th cent., and situated 
in a spot of singular loveliness. Interesting and picturesque remains 
of the Early Gothic church and other buildings. (The excursion 
to the abbey may be made in various ways ; by steamboat the whole 
way ; by railway the whole way, in 23 min. ; by fett^ tQ llc^Vxiv^ 
and thence on foot ; or by ferry aeiOBS tYi© W.c'^lVw.^ T«i«t \X^<b ^^^'^^.^ 
to Woolston, in 5 mln., and thence "b^ ^»-^^^«^^'>*^^'^*^^'®''^^^ 
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mile to the S. lies the Military Hospital^ an extensive building, 
forming a conspionons object on the steamboat route between Ports- 
mouth and Southampton. 

The ^"Seiw Forest, to the S.W. of Southampton, now to a great extent 
cleared, aiTords numerous pleasant excursions. Lfftidhurst (H)rown>, perhaps 
the most attractive spot, may be reached by the Dorchester Railway in 
20 minutes. In the vicinity are the village of '^Minstead^ and Stonep 
Cross, where William Rufus was accidentally slain by Sir Walter Tyrrel, 
while engaged in the chase. 

An excursion to '^Beaulieu Abbey is of great interest. We cross 
Southampton Water by rowing-boat in 40 min. to (S.) Hyihe^ and thence 
walk in IV2 hr. to the abbey. Beaulieu is picturesquely situated at the 
head of Beaulieu Creek, where the little river Exe flows into it. The 
Cistercian abbey of Beaulieu was founded by King John in 1204, and 
possessed the privilege of a sanctuary down to the time of the abolition 
of monasteries. Margaret of Anjou and her son Prince Edward found 
shelter here shortly before the battle of Tewkesbury, so fatal to the red 
rose of Lancaster. Passing under an ivy-clad portal, we reach the Abbots 
Hoiise ., still used as a residence. The ^Church of the village , in the 
Early English style, was the refectory of the Abbey. On the E. wall is 
a curious monument with an inscription in the form of an acrostic, 
the name of the deceased being formed by the initial letters of the lines. 
— For the sake of varying the route in returning, we may proceed west- 
wards to (4V2 M.) Brockenhurst, a station on the Dorchester Railway, from 
which Southampton is reached in 40 minutes. (Those who have plenty 
of time at their disposal may, on the way from Brockenhurst to South- 
ampton, visit the village of Lyndhurst, mentioned above.) 

Half-an-hour's journey by rail from Southampton brings us to — 
Winchester {^Qeorge Hotel: Black Swan; White Swart; Royal; 
*Eagle, at the station), on the E. slope of the Itchin, a town of great 
antiquity, with 16,000 Inhabitants. Before the Roman Invasions 
it was known under the name of Caer Gwent (white castle), which 
was Latinised as Venta Belgarum, the Belgae being the British 
tribe which had its settlement here In 495 the Saxons took 
possession of the town, and named it Winteceaster (coaster = 
castrnm). Winchester was the capital of the Saxon kingdom of 
Wessex, was converted to Christianity by Birlnus, the Apostle of 
the West of England, In 635, and was afterwards the seat of 
government of Alfred the Great and Canute the Dane. After the 
Norman conquest Winchester for a time rivalled London In com- 
mercial Importance, but soon lost Its pre-eminence, especially after 
its visitation by a serious fire In 1141. Now-a-days the town has 
that quiet and venerable appearance which we are wont to associate 
with the seat of a cathedral. 

The ♦Cathedral (divine service dally , with good music) , a 
stately edifice, partly In the heavy Norman, and partly in the 
slender Early English style, was founded In 1079, on the site of 
a Saxon church of the 7th century. The choir dates trom 1093, the 
nave was begun in 1393, and the whole was completed in 1486. 
The builder of the nave was Bishop William of Wykeham, the 
renowned architect, ecclesiastic, and statesman, who occupied the 
see from i366 to 1404. T\ie c\vTii<i\v \% \\v^ \w^%<£st \u England, 
measuring 556 ft. in a\A •, t\ie "bieiv^Wv %.^tq^% W^ Uwa^^XaS^*!^*^ W 
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The arms of the transept, which is flanked with aisles, still retain 
the form of a pillared basilica with galleries. The crypt, with the 
surrounding passages and the chapel adjoining it on the E., belongs 
to the original Saxon edifice. The first employment of Gothic 
architecture reveals itself in the addition to the choir on the E. 
The W. *Fctcade, with Its spacious portal, was begun in 1350, 
and finished in the 15th century. 

The "^Interior of the church is very impressive owing to the beauty 
of its proportions. The *5ide- Chapels^ most of which were founded by 
Bishops of Winchester between 1350 and 1486, are well worthy of 
examination, particularly that of Bishop William of Wykeham^ designed 
by himself. The most richly decorated is the chapel of Bishop Gardiner 
rr531-55), in the Renaissance style. The *Stained Glass of the W. window 
dates in part from 1350, that of the E. window was executed in 1520. 
Much of the old stained glass was destroyed by the Puritans. 

The '* Choir is remarkably fine^ behind it is a handsome carved stone 
.screen. The huge pillars supporting the tower (140 ft. high) occupy a 
very prominent position at the end of the choir. As the first tower fell, 
the pillars owe their unusual solidity to the desire to obviate the re- 
currence of such a calamity. The oaken "^ Choir Stalls, darkened with age, 
dating from 1296, are richly carved. — Beyond the pillars of the tower 
is the Presbytery^ with the* plain marble tomb of King William Rufus. 
The remains of kings Egbert, Canute, William Rufus, and other princes 
are preserved here in richly ornamented wooden mortuary chests. — Isaak 
Walton (pp. 123, 307) is buried in the S. transept. 

The Close on the S. of the church , with its smooth turf and 
abundant foliage, forms a striking contrast to the grey and venerable 
cathedral. 

Winchester School^ or St. Mary's College (reached from the Close 
by going through the Kingsgate , passing St. Swithin's Church, and 
then turning to the left into College Streef), which is connectedwith 
the New College at Oxford, was also built by William of Wykehani 
in 1396, and, with the- exception of modern additions, has since 
remained nearly unaltered. It has ranked for centuries among the 
leading public schools of England, and is attended by several hundred 
pupils. Divine service is celebrated daily in the *Chapel, a finely 
proportioned building, with good modem stained glass, a perfect 
copy of the old. 

If we now retrace 'our steps along College Street, we reach, 
after a short distance, on the opposite side of the street and beyond 
the brook, the ruing of Wolvesey Castle, a Norman structure built 
by Bishop Henri de Blois In 1138. Here, in 1554, Queen Mary re- 
ceived her bridegroom Philip of Spain , a short time before the 
celebration of their marriage in the cathedral. 

At one time Winchester Is said to have possessed no fewer than 
ninety churches. Of the eleven now in existence the most notable, 
after the cathedral , is St. John's Church , which is interesting on 
account of the peculiarity of its ground-plan, the aisles being con- 
siderably wider than the nave. The style is partly ^Q^trnv^.,, -^i^s^ 
partly Early English Gothie. — Tlie Cil-y Ctoa^ \xs.>i>\«bYv.\^'^"«fc^v-. 
originally of good design, has been %lp^\\eiV\>^ x<a<5fc\\\. ^\x«^-^^^ ^"^ 
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restoration. — The County Court contains a curious old hall, which 
once formed part of a castle erected by Henry III., and deserves 
the notice of the antiquary. — The Municipal LUtrary and Mtueum 
in Jewry Street (free) contains antiquities found in the Ticinity. 

About 1 M. to the S.W. of the town lies the ^Hospital of 8t. 
Cross^ which may be reached either through Southgate Street, or by 
a path along the bank of the Itchin. This peculiar institution was 
founded in 1163 by Bishop Henri de Blois for the maintenance of 
13 poor men, unable to work, and for the partial support of 100 
others. A remnant of the ancient hospitality is still maintained, 
anyone who applies at the porter's lodge being entitled to the re- 
freshment of a horn of ale and a slice of bread. Both ale and bread, 
liowever, are said to be of the poorest possible quality I The 
* Churchy completed before the year 1200, and lately restored, is a 
beautiful and interesting example of the transition from the Nor- 
man to the Early English style of architecture. — On the opposite 
bank of the Itchin, not far from the hospital , is *8t, Catherine^t 
Hill, crowned with a group of trees, and affording an admirable 
view of the ancient town. 

Railway from Southampton to Salisbury in 1 hr. 10 min. (trav- 
ellers coming from Winchester change carriages at Bishopstoke). 
Stations, Bishopstoke, Chandler's Ford. Then B4>mMej( White Hor»e, 
Dolphin) ; the prettily situated little town, with its Norman * Abbey 
Church, lies about 2^2 M. from the station. In the neighbourhood 
is Broadlands , the country-seat of Lord Palmerston (d. 1865). — 
Stations Dunbridge and Dean. 

Salisbury (White Hart Hotel, K. and A. As., B. 28. 6el. ; Bed 
Lion ; Lamb ; Three Swans ; West End Hotel), the county town of 
Wiltshire, with 13,000 inhab., is pleasantly situated at the oon- 
nuence of the three small rivers Wiley, Avon, and Bourru. 

The ♦Cathbdbal (divine service, with fine music, daily) , the 
eastern portion of which was erected in 1220-58, and the western 
parts and facade somewhat later, is one of the most important 
examples of Early English Gothic. The ri(5hly adorned central spire, 
404 ft. in height, was built in 1250, and is the loftiest in Eng- 
land. The church is 480 ft. in length, and measures 230 ft. across 
the transepts. The exterior is remarkable for the uniformity and 
perspicuity of its construction. The sculptures on the beautiful W. 
front were nearly all destroyed by the Puritans , but have recently 

been replaced. 

The INTKRIOK is finely proporiiuned., but inferior to that of Winchester 
Cathedral. The W. window contains '^'Stained Glass from Dijon. Along 
the sides of the nave, under the arches, stand rows of monuments, some 
of which were erected in the lith and 12th centuries to the memory of 
Bishops of Old Sarum (see below). The CTioir is fine, hut its effect is some- 
what marred by the modern painted choir-stalls. — The '^Ladp Chapel is 
a light and elegant structure. The K. wing of the choir contains the in- 
teresting monument of Sir ThomM V3tot%«» «aA Yi\% ^Ife Cd. 1636J, the 
buiJders of Longford Castle (.see \>e\ow). 
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The spacious and handsome ^Cloisters ^ still in capital preservation, 
lead to the octagonal '^'C^op^et* J7ou«e (52 ft. in height), constructed in the 
second half of the 13th cent., the vaulted roof of which is supported by 
a slender clustered colamn. The interior produces a very pleasing im- 
pression. The carefully restored decorations belong to the 14th century. 

The other churches of Salisbury are of little interest. The so- 
called Hall of John HaUe , in New Canal Street , may be selected 
for notice among the old buildings of the town. It was built by 
Joliii Halle, a rich wool-merchant, as a dwelling-house in 1470, 
and was restored in 1834. 

Philip Masainger, the dramatist (d. 1640), Joseph Addison 
(d. 1719), and Henry Fielding, the novelist (d. 1754), aU resided 
at Salisbury. The 'Vicar of Wakefield', by Oliver Goldsmith 

(_(!. 1774), was printed here for the first time. 

Environs. Interesting excursion to Stonehenge^ lying 9 M. to the N. 
[Carriage there and back, i3«. Qd. to 15«. — We may also take the Devizex 
coach as far as (6 M.) the inn called Druid's Head, about iVz M. from 
Stonehenge; but this route, though shorter, is less interesting.] The road 
usually selected leads by (1 M.) Old Sarum, an entrenched eminence, once 
the site of a Roman fort, and afterwards of a Saxon town , where the 
cathedral, removed to Salisbury in ii^, originally stood. At the neigh- 
bouring village of Stratford is a house which was once inhabited by the 
famous William Pitt. Then (41/2 H.) Heale House, where Charles U. spent some 
days after the Battle of Worcester (1651) ; 5V« M. Great Dumford, with the 
British camp of Ogbury Hill. About 2V2 H. farther on, the road turns tu 
the right and leads to (8 M.) the village of Amesbury (Crown), prettily 
situated in a slight depression. In the neighbourhood are the picturesque 
seat of Amesbury Abbey ^ so named from a former religious house , and 
Vespasian's Camp , of British origin, but afterwards turned to account by 
the Romans ; the old abbey church deserves a visit A walk of about 
25 min. towards the left now brings us to ^Stonehenge (called by the 
Saxons Stanhengest, i.e. ^hanging stones'*; formerly Choir Oaur or Cdr 
Qawr, Gianfs circle or temple), the imposing ruins of an ancient, 
probably Druidic, sanctuary, the origin and object of which are unknown. 
It consists of a number of moss-grown stones, about IG ft. in height, 
arranged in three concentric circles, and still partly connected with each 
other by flat slabs lying across their tops. In the middle is the so- 
called Altar:, adjacent is the ''Cursus\ where the assembled people are 
supposed to have stood during the Druidic ceremonials. — Salisbury Plain, 
in the midst of which Stonehenge is situated, formerly a sterile tract, 
has been converted into a fertile district by the advance of agriculture. 

Wilton (Pembroke Arms), a small town with 8000 inhab., -i M. to the 
W. of Salisbury, possesses a magnificent Romanesque '^Church. Not far 
from the town stands Wilton House, the seat of the Earl of Pembroke, 
famed for its valuable Greek and Roman Sculptures, and '''Collection of 
pictures by Van Dyck, Holbein, Albert Diirer, Poussin, Sir Joshua Reynitlds, 
and other masters. The first earl, the friend of Shakspeare, died in 16CX); 
almost all the subsequent earls have been eminent as lovers of art. The 
grounds are also worth seeing. The Italian Garden contains a pavilion 
designed by Holbein. 

'^Longford Castle, the seat of the Earl of Radnor, lies on the Avon, 
3 M. to the 8.E. of Salisbury. The *Collection of pictures (Holbein, etc.) 
is one of the finest in England, and will thoroughly repay a visit (ac- 
cessible to strangers on Tuesdays and Fridays). 

46. From Salisbury to London. 
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Stat. Porton. Near stat. Grately rises *QuaHey Hill , crooned 
with an ancient and extensive entrenchment, and commanding a 
line view. Stat. Andover (Star ; George and Dragon)^ with upwards 
of 5000 inhah. ; about 1 1/2 M. from the town is Bury Hill, upon which 
there is a very extensive and well defined camp of British origin. 
Near stat. Whitchurch (White Hart ; King's Arms), with the paper 
manufactory of the Bank of England , lies Hurstbome Priors , the 
seat of the Earl of Portsmouth , surrounded by a picturesque park. 
The next stations are Overton, Oakley , and Basingnitoke (Angel ; 
Red Lion ; Wheatsheaf) , a small Saxon town of 4000 inhabitants. 
Stat. Winchfield, with a fine church, partly in the Norman, and 
partly in the Gothic style. Near the station of Fleet the line crosses 
a small lake ; on the left p/4 M.) is Elvetham House, where Queen 
Elizabeth was entertained in 1591 by the Earl of Hertford. 

The line now crosses a wide heath-clad plain. Stat. Famborough 
is the station for the large military camp of (IY2 ^0 AldershoU, 
9 sq. M. in extent, and capable of accommodating 20,000 men. 
The military manoBuvres which take place here from time to 
time are on a most extensive scale and well worth seeing ; the 
most commanding point of view is afforded by the eminence called 
CcRsar's Camp. — Near stat. Brookwood lies Woking Necropolis, an 
immense cemetery, 7000 acres in extent, to which coffined bodies 
are brought daily from London by a special funeral train. 

StSit. Woking (^Railway Hotel , at the station ; White Hart, in 
the town). The floriculturist should not omit to visit the •Nursery 
of Mr. Waterer at Knaphill (2^2 M. , turning to the left at the 
station). — Old church in the pointed style. 

Stat. Weybridge (Hand and Spear ,• Oatlands Park) , prettily 
situated near the Thames. The Roman Catholic church formerly 
contained the remains of Louis Philippe, King of France, his 
consort, and his daughter-in-law the Duchess of Orleans, which 
were removed to France in 1876. In the neighbourhood rises *8t» 
George's Hill (500 ft.), commanding a beautiful view, which in- 
cludes on the N. Windsor Castle and Hampton Court. Stat. Walton 
(Duke's Head), occupying an attractive situation on the Thames. 
Stat. Esher, a picturesque village, mentioned in the poetry of Pope 
and Thomson. The Sandown Races (p. 41) take place in the 
neighbourhood. Esher Place, once the palace of Cardinal Wolsey, 
has lately been rebuilt. In the vicinity stands Claremont, at one 
time the property of the famous Lord Clive, and Inhabited at a 
later period by Louis Philippe and his queen ; it now belongs to 
Queen Victoria, but is seldom occupied except by domestics. 

Then stat. Thames Ditton (branch-line to Hampton Court, 
p. 292), and stat. Surbiton and Kingston, 1 V2 M. to the N. of which 
lies Jfinffston'Upon' Thames (p. 302). Farther on, stat. Coombe- 
Maiden i ience to hondjon.^ see p. ^^1. 
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100. 
Merstham 324. 
Methodist Chapels 45. 



Works 63. 

— Cattle Market 23. 

— Improvements 63. 

— Meat Market 22. 92. 

— Music Hall 39. 

— Police District 62. 

— Railways 30. 
Mews, Royal 242. 
Militfury Academy(Wool' 

wich) 281. 
Military Asylum 271. 

— Repository (Wool- 
wich) 281. 

Millbank Penitentiary 

270. 
Mill Hill 308. 
Miirs Statue 107. 
Millwall Docks 120. 
Mincing Lane 102. 
Ministerial Offices 170. 
Minories 60. 102. 
Minstead 342. 
Mint, Royal 117. 

— Street 276. 
Mi rabies 335. 
Mitre Court 1^. 
Mole, The ^fiX. 



Monev 1. 

— Order Office 88. 
Montague House 171. 
Monument, The 104. 
— , Crimean 205. 
Moore and Burgess 

Minstrels 40. 
Moorgate Station 3A. 
Mortlake 301. 311. 
Mottistone 336. 
Museum, Bethnal Green 

120, 257. 
— , British 218. 
— , Geological 209. 
— , Guildhall 95. 
— , India 256. 
— , Natural History 255. 

— of Royal College t»f 
Surgeons 164. 

— , Soane 166. 

— , South Kensington 255. 

— United Service 169. 
Music Halls 38. 

— , Royal Academv of 211. 

-, School of 251. 

Musical Union 38. 

Muswell Hill 304. 

Napier^s Statue 134, 
National Gallery 135. 

— Opera House 35. 107. 

— Portrait Gallery 268. 
National School of 

Cookery 255. 
of Music 251. 



Metropolitan Board of Natural History Mu.<teura 



255. 

Naval School (Green- 
wich) 280. 

Needles 338. 

Nelson's Column 133. 

— Monument 340. 
Netley Abbey 341. 
New Bridge Street 108. 
Newchurch 334. 

New College 218. 
New Cross 319. 322. 
New Forest, The 342. 
Newfoundland to Liver- 
pool 3, 
Newgate Prison 89. 

— Street 88. ■ 
Newhaven ^9. 
Newhaven to Dieppe 5. 
Newmarket Race.s 42. 
Newport 336. 
Newspapers 16. 
Newtown 337. 

New York to Liverpool 3. 
to London 3. 
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- ThMlre 3H. 130. 
Straltnril (Bsaei) a06 

— fWUM) 340. 
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Burrey Duoki' 
— aide 373. 



SydHBb&ni •&1. 323. 



Teiaington S97. 302. 
TclBznpL OtBcB, Oei 
ralBT. 



- OoUeBe aJS, 
Hoipital at 



- Bridge 179. 
- — He trap, a 

SUlli»i 33. 



andevilleTlieol.36.ie3. 
Builiill 293. 
- Bridiw 310, 
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PLANS OF LONDON. 



Contents. 

1- List of tlio priudpul BtrceU, ]Miltlii: linlUlin^ 

etc., of LoikIuq. 
■2, Geneml Plan iif Lrmil,>r 

tiie special pluns. 
■1. I^rge Plan uf Loiiiliio, in Hiree sections. 
4, KourSpeciul Plans 1)1' (lie jimatimporLant iiiiarteni 

(if Liiniloii. 
'> Hiiilwiiy rinn i>r LoniiDii anil ira snhiirbs 



, showing tliu liiuits uf 




List of tlu PrineipU Strteti, SquMM, Publio Bnildingi, «to. 

with Re/'erenee to the accompanying Finns. 

The large Hap of London, on the scale of 1 : 11,200, U divided 
into three eectioiis, of B-hitb the uppermoet is distingulBhed by a 
red, the central by a xuhite ( ot colourUBs), and the lowest by a blue 
border. Each section voiilaina 11 numbered squares. In the 
accompanying index the capital letters B, W, B, fotloning the 
name of a street or building, refer to the dilTerent eectionB, while 
the uurnbetB correspond with those on the squares in each section. 
When the name requited is also to be found on one of the special 
plans, this is indicated by an italicised Itoman numeral. Thus, 
Adam Street, Adelphi, will be found on the section bordered with 
white, square 30; and atao on the second special map. 

The numbering of the aqaaiea ia so arranged, that squares in 
dllTerent sections bearing the same number adjoin each other. 
Thus, square 16 on the red section finds its continuation towards 
the S. in equare 16 on the white section. 

The squares will also be useful for calculating distances, eauh 
side of a square being exactly half a mile, while the diagonals if 
drawn would be ],'244 yards. 

Names, to which Great, Liltte, Old, New, Upper, Lower, or 
Sainltiit prefixed, are to be sought for under these prellxee. 

The following abbreviations are uaed: ck., church; eres., ores- 
cent; cl., court; eu., east; gm., green; ifro., grove; gl., great; 
hi,, hill; ha., bouse ; ta., lane ; n(/i., north ; pk., park ; pi,, place; 
rd., road; sj., square; s(., street; sta., station; sth., south; ler., 
terrace; in., town; tad., wood; we., west. 
a w » Rwa 
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Alfred street. Colebrook row 3A 
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Albert haU, Kensington rd. . 
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Albert plBCB. KHHiBglnn . . 





Allcroft road. Kenllsb town 17 




Albert ro»a. Bd- fi9 




Allen street, HoHowaj road 38 




Albert roid, BlD-it«r gule . 19 




Allen street. Keulnelon rd. . 
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Albert St., Utle End Hew m. . 
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Albert «t., Momlneton ctes. 33 




All Snnls* church. Langhun 
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Alina road. Woe Aoch„r rd, . 
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Almorah road. LUlngtun . . U 
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Alpha road, Park road . . IB 
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Albion road, HnllnwBy , . 3S 
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Dalston 16 




Alrey St. Walwurlh common . 
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Albion at,, Culsdonian rowl 31 




Alvingtim >U. Sbucklewell 16 




Albion streel, Hyde p«k . . 
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Albion .Ireel, Balbcrtaitbe . 
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Alwf ne rnsd , CsDonbary , 3S 




Albt,m lerrice, Kensington . 
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Amberley rd., ilaida hill . . 
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Aldenham si., St. Panc-raa 27 




Amelia street. Walworth . . 
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Aldetmanbury /// . 
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Ameraham vale. Kew OroH 
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Amhiust road, Shacklswell U 




Aldemey road, Olobo road . 
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Amptonil,, GrHy'ainarL>ad 32 
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Aldglte station . ... Ill . 
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Andrews road, Hare street. 












Aldrldee road vUlai. Woil- 


Angel court, Throgmiirlon 
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Angel place, 'Bor'o''liigh al. '. 
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Abo alnel, BclhniJ grBen . lOQ 




A«h en.., Mire at., Hacknev 51 
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AiilIl{IDr bL., St. UeurEiM eiiBl 1 . 




Aahburrrd..;atiahuaburypk. . 




Anlill rund. Bow W 




Ashby road. Haw CcuBi . . - 




Appleby rnail. Luudun Selds 30 




Aihby road, Isllngtiin ... 33 








Artcrdtt road, Orovo road 60 
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.iBhrord itrest, Hoitoa . . 44 




A|«ley Hiiiisa, Piccrfilly /K . 
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Aahmore plaeo, Clnpham rd. . 
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Aahveu'ro'lUI, ' Bomon^oiid 59 
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Aake street, Hoilon .... 114 








Aitey't row, Eaeei road. . '38 
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Alton road, ComweU rand. 




Cimunerciia ro«d cut . . . 
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KolUng hUl 




Archfllreel, Pgplar row.Kaw 
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Kexl rnafl . 
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Aflylum rondjOldKenlroad . 
AtbemeuDi club. PaU mall /K . 
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Ariiher streeL. O.mden K.vtn 23 
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Arch<)rlit.,<Jt.W[ndmmBt./ . 
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Auhin BtrMt, WalBrioo rd. . 


29 


A^>^i.c^sl^efl, NnllinE hi" . 




Aubrey road. Hotting btU . . 




ArcbitiBlditreet, GsmpbuU 




Auckland To^d, Bow . . . bg 




fo.d, Bow . . 64 








Ardes Blreet, HIbe Elnu . . 
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ArgylD gqaire, Euslon rund 32 








AreylB street. Eulun ruad 32 








ArgyleplaoB.EogentBtraot / , 
Areyll ruod, Kenslngtun . . . 
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Austinfrlsts, City . . . Ill . 
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Austin road. Lower Wwids- 
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Avenue road, Cunberwell . . 
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Arlington St., PlMBdilly/F . 
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ArliDiton iL'sidWa^elli 36 
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Ayllff street. Harper slrwt . 
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Arthur .ireot, Chelie. , . . . 
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Arthur Bt., Omy'a Inn road 33 




Bask allay, Bow 61 
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Horth road 




BaiBhot atrset, Albaay road . 
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Arthur itreel, Oifiird strBcl . 
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Arlfapr slrret eul, London 
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Saltlc elroot, Bt Lake's. . 
BaBhnryrd.,Houlbl1>eknry !) 
Benerofl road, Hlle end . . 5 
Bank of England . . . Ill 
Bank buUdingi, Lolhbury 
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HucbeiUr slreet, Poplar 




Barclav iL terkln's Brewery 

Bwclav road, Walbaoi green 

Barlioi street; Walwdrlb . 

Barnet gr..ve'. Bal'i lane, 

Belhnal green 1 

Rnrnben. atreol, Tooley st. 
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Busing mad, Weslbnnm pk. 
BuluKlial) street . . . Ill 
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Balrman's biiildlng.v Mohu / 
Baleman'fl mw, Sboredltch 4 
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Bejerave ..r«el, KJng'B cm.., 33 
Ucl.ruve street. Pimlleo IV . 

Bju'l«'el.*E'dr™e'rd, ■ 
Bell yard. Temple bar . ;/ . 
Belmonlal.. Chalk farm rd. 18 

Bela >e park, Hampilead . S 

Bels K r<<Bd, Finchley road. 6 
Bel. v.„ Minerc, Hampsfead 9 
Belvedere road, Lamheth . . 

Bon Jon»on road, Stepney . 
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BosWm plue. D one 1 squire 
Boahm street, Dorset sqnsre 
Bulton street. Rackne^ rd. 
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Brewer; rd,, Cileaimlnn rd 
Brick court. Temple . . . 
Urlek Isne, SplHilIIelds IH 
Brick atteel, Peril leno. 
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Brtcklivers^ Arms sUtiiin . 
Bride elrcel, ltollow« . . 
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P»rk 



.erdens.Wutrlnk f 



Bn)Bd<i'Bv.'l>BptrDrd. . . . 
BrDactwey. l.ad^Ble htJI // 



nrandeshur; piirk, Kllbur 



Brown-, line. Brick iBBB . . 



.v?\ 



SyiAKES, PCBUC BUILDINGS, ( 



Brnnswick rd., E>. lod. id 
UntDswIck m-, CBmheTwr] 
brunewlok aa., Fuundllng Ij 



firunnwiek s 
Bronswlck J 
BrnnliOuld s 



idEhOD 



BQckiiiBlj8ia Bt., FSlitroT an. 
HuckioBhim si., Stisnd // 
BuokJsnd nei.. Belalii pk. 
JluckUnd >t., Kcw Bortlird. 
tlucklenbuiT.Cheikpslde Iff 
Bali's row.Whlleeb&pel id. 
Bodge low, Ounnnn it, l/i 
RuU A NouU) atieet. . /// 
Bulslindo jl,, Welbeck ' ■ 
BunhlH inw, ChiswBll I 



urlnlgli Bl 



t, Stisi 



Burling Ion 

dllly 

Burlinelon gidns., OM B. 

Btceet 

Ruillngtonrd.,Weitliou 

piiTk 

BuiDctt ulreet, Vinilul 
Buir ntrtct, Bt. Kilbuli 



Biir«cauit,S(. MHyAie/// 
Burr p1»°- Oifard slioet . 
Bury Blreot, Bloomsbnry // 
Burv slreot, Jormin »t. tV 
BuiT St., Sydney St., Chelick 
Buivby pluce, Ointi cmetBi 
Bufli ius, CHinnn «treel III 
Hwaey lilll, Fockbam road 



Byde'i plua, Shoredltcb . 

BywBler Blreot,' kiie's'inad 
□nble Blreet, Wellctoae siy. 



:.uiherwell t" 
iambeiwell N. 



CaiDbr1d|;e iiouBe . . . /V 
CiDibrldgc pi., I'addiDEtoD 
C»n>brldge rrl., KiH,urn pk, 
C»Bniridger»»d,lI«rejtreE( 
Cambridgt? sq..1Jppcr[4nmb. 



Clunbrldge si., Edgwiru rd. 
Citnibrldgd ilnel. Flinllcn . 
Cunhriigo Isr., Edgw»ro rd. 
Cunbridge lur.. Regcnl'a pk. 



Oieit CDllego itresi . . . 
Cinmlla sl„ Soatb Limheth 
Cuners iquBru, Cbelsen . . 
CsiDilla ruad. Bcrmoudsev 
Omninlle iliec, Blslinp'giile 
- ■ . /// 



CampheJ] mad, _. . 

Oimpdcn ^rovc. Kenslngtnn 
Ckmpdeii bin, Kensington . 
Carapden kn. id., KeiulnglDa 
CsnpdeD utreot, Riiwlnetoii 
Cinil rnld, KlDgsland mad 



8 



LIST OP THE PRIKCIPAL STREETS, 



R W B 



B WB 



Cannon 8treet ..... /// 
Cannon 8t. railway bdg. /// 
Cannon st. railway sta. /// 
Cannon street road, Com- 
mercial road east .... 
Canunbury grove, Islington 
Canonbury junction station, 
Douglas road north . . . 

Canonbury lane 

Canonbury pk. — nth & sth. 

Canonbury place 

Canonbury road 

C:inonbury square, Islingt(m 

Canonbury street 

Canrobert street 

Cantelows rd., Camden sq. 
Canterbxiry road. Ball's Pond 

road 

Canterbury rd., Kilburn pk. 
Canterbury terrace, Kings- 

bnrj- road 

Canton street. East India 

dock road 

Capland street, Lisson grove 
Carburton St. .Gt.Portland st. 
Cardigan road. Old Ford . 
Cardigan st., Kennington la. 
Carey lane, Foster lane /// 
Carey street, Lincoln's inn // 
Carey street, Westminster . 
Carlisle place, Victoria street 
Carlisle street, Lambeth IV 
Carlisle St., Portman market 
Carlisle street, Soho . . . / 
Carlton club. Pall mall JV 
Carlton gardens, Pall mall 
Carlton grove, Low. Wands- 
worth road 

Carlton grove. Queen's road 
Carlton hill, St. John's wood 
Carlton house ter.. Pall mall 
('arlton road, Kentish town 
Carlton road. Kilburn park 
Carlton rd., 3Iile end Old tn. 
Carlton road, INotting hill . 
Carlton road. Warden rr>ad. 

Kentish town 

Carlyle square, Chelsea . . 
Carnaby street, Golden sq. / 
Caroline mews, Bedford sq. 
Caroline place , Marlboro' 

road. Chelsea 

Caroline place, Mecklen- 

burgh square 

Caroline street. Bedford sq. J 

Caroline street, Coleshill st. 

Caroline street, Lambeth . 

Carpenter St., Berkeley sq. / 

Carter Ja., Doctora' comfi. Ill 

Carter street, iirick lane. 

SpitaliieUU 



38 

37 
34 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
52 
26 

41 
3 

41 



12 
63 



38 

38 
39 

51 



63 

24 



39 
31 



21 
29 
12 12 
27 
26 
26 



17 
3 
56 



171 



26 



. '23 

. 28 



30 



25 
21 



16 
51 



10 



13 



32 

. 2H| 
. 1 . il7 
. I . 29 
. 18 
. 39i 



Carter street, Walworth road 
Carteret St., Westminster IV 
Cartwright st., B.oyalMint st. 
Cassland rd., South Hackney 
Castle la., High St., Battersea 
Castle road, Kentish town . 
Castle street, City road . . 
Castle street, Holbom . . II 
Castle street, Leicester sq. // 
Castle street. Long acre // 
Castle St. east, Oxford st. / 
Catharine st., Caledonian rd. 
Cathcart hill, Junction road 
Cathcart rd.,West Brompton 
Catherine street. City road . 
Catherine street. East India 

dock road 

Catherine street, Jonathan 

street, Lambeth 

Catherine street, Limehouse 

fields 

Catherine street, Strand II 
Cator street, Peckham road 
Causton st.,Vauxhallbdg. rd. 
Cavendish place. Cavendish 

square / 

Cavendish rd., St. John's wd. 
Cavendish sq., Oxford st. / 
Cavendish St., New North 

road 

Cavendish st., Queen's cres. 
Caver.<!ham road, Kenti.<«h tn. 

road 

Caversham street, Chelsea . 
Cecil street, Strand . . // 
Celbridge pl.,Westbourne pk. 
Central London Ophthalmic 

hospital, Calthorpe street 
Central street, St. Luke's . 
Chadwell st., Myddelton sq. 
Chadwick road, Peckham . 
Chalcot cres.. Regent's park 
Chalcot ter.. Regent's park 
Chalk Farm railway station, 

Regent's park road . . . 
Chalk Farm rd.. Camden tn. 
Chalk Farm station .... 
Chalton street, Somers town 
Chamber street , Goodman's 

fields /// 

Champion gro., Denmark hill 
Champion hill, Camberwell 

Champi(m park 

Chancery lane // 

Chandos St., Cavendish sq. / 
Chiindos St., Covent grdn. // 
Chandos street, Stratford . 
Change alley, Cornhill /// 

\CV\av^^ Vlace, Montpelier st. 



54 
22 



21 
46 



38 



10 



31 
21 

44 



44 
35 
27 
27 
23 



6 



63 



29 



59 
31 



47 
25 



11 



24 
23 



43 

17 

21 



31 

8 



14 



32 
40 
36 

18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
28 



18 



47 



44 
44 
40 



69 



Chu^e^ T«>'a\. ^\. ^vtAt^'^ 11 



<d6 

A 



35 
24 
26 

43 
13 



SQUARES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, etc. 



R W B 



R WB 



Chapel royal, Whitehall IV 
Chapel royal Savoy, Savoy 

Chapel St., Belgrave sq. IV 
Chapel street, Curtain road 
Chapel street, Edgware road 
Chapel street, Pentonville . 
Chapel street, Somers town 
Chapel St., Sth. Audley st. / 
Chapter st.,Vauxhall bdg. rd. 

Charing cross IV 

Charing cross hospital. Agar 

street // 

Charing cross pier, Victoria 

embankment IV 

Charing cross railway sta. IV 
Charing cross terminus & ho- 
tel // 

Charing cross theatre. King 

William street .,..11 
Charles lane, St. John's wd. 
Charles square, Pitfield st. 
Charles street,Berkeley sq. / 
Charles street. City road . 
Charles street, Drury lane // 
Charles st., Grosvenor sq. 1 
Charles st., Hampstead road 
Charles st., Hatton garden // 
Charles street, Holloway . 
Charles street, Islington . . 
Charles street, Lowndes sq. 
Charles street , Middlesex 

hospital / 

Charles street,Portland town 
Charles street, St. Jame8''8 

square It ly 

Charles street, Soho square / 
Charles St., Westminster IV 
Charles street, Whitechapel 
Charlotte street , Bedford 

square !•, JI 

Charlotte st., Caledonian rd. 
Charlotte st., Fitzroy sq. / 
Charlotte street. Curtain rd. 
Charlotte st.. Old Kent rd. 
Charlotte street, Pimlico IV 
Charlton place, Islington . . 
Charlton st., Marylebone / 
Charlwood st., Belgrave rd. 
Charrington st., Oakley sq. 

Charterhouse // 

Charterhouse square . . // 
Charterhouse street. City // 
Chatham place. Hackney . 

Cheapside /// 

Chelsea barracks 

Chelsea basin, Chelsea . . 
CheLsea bridge road .... 
Chelsea embankment . . . 
Chelsea ho^pita], Queen''s 

roAd east 



36 
28 



15 
44 

40 



24 

33 
42 



15 



31 

44 

« 

27 
54 



26 

31 
17 
44 
IG 



18 

2G 

26 

30 
30 

26 

26 



18 

31 
19 

36 



13 
24 



26 
27 
25 
55 

28 

24 



25 



21 
24 



40 
40 
36 

39 



46 



21 



17 
17 
18 
14 



Chelsea pier, ^attersea bdg. 
Chelsea railway sta., Harriet 

street, Fulham road . . . 
Chelsham road, Clapham . 
Cheltenham terrace, Chelsea 
Chenies mews, Bedford sq. 
Chenies place, Paneras road 
Chenies st., Tottenham court 

road / 

Chepstow place,Westbourne 

grove 

Chepstow villas, Ledbury rd. 
Cherry garden pier .... 
Cherry garden st. , Bermonds-. 

ey wall 

Cherry tree ct.,Aldersgate st. 
Chesham place, Belgrave sq. 
Chesham street, Belgrave sq. 
Cheshire street, Bethnal grn. 
Chester mews. Regent's pk. 
Chester pIace,Bedford square 
Chester place, Hyde park sq. 
Chester place. Regent's park 
Chester square, Pimlico IV 
Chester st., Belgrave sq. IV 
Chester st., Kennington road 
Chester terrace,Eaton square 
Chester terrace. Regent's pk. 
Chesterfield house, Curzon 

street IV 

Chesterfield St., Argvle sq. 
Chesterfield st., Mayfair IV 
Cheyne walk, Chelsea . . . 
Chichester road, Harrow rd. 
Chichester road, Kilburn pk. 
Chichester street, Pimlico . 
Chicksand street, Spitalfields 
Child's place. Temple bar . 
Chilton street, Bethnal green 
Chilworth st., Paddington . 
Chippenham rd., Harrow rd. 
Chiswell street, Finsbury sq. 
Chrisp street, Poplar . . . 
Christ church, Newgate /// 
Christchurch street, Chelsea 
Christ's hospital . . //, /// 
Christian street. Commercial 

road east 

Christie road, Victoria park 
Christopher St., Finsbury sq. 
Chryssell road, Brixton road 
Chumleigh st., Camberwell 
Church pi., Paddington gm. 
Church road, Battersea . . 
Church road. High street, 

Homerton 

Church road, Islington . . 
Church row, Bethnal ^tw. x^ 



28 



24 



20 



24 



28 



28 

3 
3 
49 

47 
40 
17 

52 

17 

a 

17 
17 



10 

7 

28 
13 



17 



17 

33 

17 



8 



12 



11 



I14\ CYiuTc\i aXxftfeV., C\v«\*»i^ • > 



10 



L18T OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 



B W B 



B WB 



Church street, Deptford . . 
Church street, Greenwich . 
Church street, Horselydown 
Church street, Islington . . 
Church street , Kensington 
Church street, Lisson grove 
Church street, Botherhithe 
Church street, Smith square, 

Westminster IV 

Church street, Soho . . . 1 
Church street, Spitalfields . 
Church St., Trinity sq., Boro' 
Church street, Waterloo rd. 
Churchill road, Homerton . 
Churton street, Pimlico . . 
Circus place, Finsburv circus 

/// 
Circus road, Haverstock rd. 
Circus rd., St. John''8 wood 
Circus street, Marylebone rd. 
(^irencester st., Harrow road 
City garden road. City road 
City gardens, Citv road . . 
City liberal club ' ... Ill 

CitV road 

Civil Service club . . . IV 
Clanricarde gardens, Notting 

hill . 

Clapham road . 

Clapton road, Clapton . . . 
Clapton square, Clapton . . 
Clare market. Strand . . // 
Clare street, Clare market // 
Claremont sq., Pentonville . 
Clarence gdns.. Regent's pk. 
Clarence place, Clapton . . 
Clarence house . ... IV 
Clarence road. Bow .... 
Clarence road. Hackney . . 
Clarence road, Kentish town 
Clarence street, Rotherhithe 
Clarence street, St. Peter's 

street, Islington 

Clarence street, York road. 

City road 

Clarence ter., Regent's park 
('larendon gdns., Maida vale 
Clarendon place, Hyde park 

gardens 

Clarendon road, Kensington 
Clarendon sq., Somer's town 
(■larendon street, Harrow rd. 
Clarendon street, Pimlico . 
Clarendon st., Somer's town 
Clarges street, Piccadilly IV 
Clark St., Commercial rd. ea. 
C'Javerton street. Lupus st. 
Clay street, CrAwford street / 
ClayJand^s road, South Lam- 
bcfh 

Clayton st,, CaJcdcnian road 



35 



53 



17 
12 



40 
40 

40 



53 
53 



36 
24 
49 

64 
49 
22 



39 

39 
16 
12 



41 

2 

12 

49 

25 
27 
48 
37 
34 



44 



16 

8 



43 
44 
22 



63 
66 



3 



31 
31 



22 



53 



12 



21 




31 



Clayton street, Kennington 
Cleaver street, Kensington 
Clement's inn, Strand . // 
Clement's lane, Lombard st. 

Ill 
Clement's road, Drummond 

road 

Cleopatra's needle . , . II 
Clephane road, Islington . 
Clerkenwell clo.. Clerk en- 
well 

Clerkenwell green, Clerken- 
well . 

Cleveland gdns., Bayswater 
Cleveland rd., Downham rd. 
Cleveland road, St. James's 

ir 

Cleveland square, Bayswater 
Cleveland st., Fitzroy sq. I 
Cleveland st., Mile end road 
Clifden road. Lower Clapton 
Clifford 8t., New Bond st. / 
Clifford's inn, Fleet street // 
Clift street, New North road 
Clifton gardens , Maida hill 
Clifton road. Asylum road 
Clifton road, Camden town 
Clifton road , Maida vale . 
Clifton road, New Cross . . 
Clifton road, St, John's wood 
Clifton road, Shacklewell . 
Clifton rd. ea., St. John's wd. 
Clifton street, Clapham . . 
Clifton street, Finsbury . . 
Clifton villas, Camden sq. . 
dinger street, Hoxton . . . 
Clinton road , Grove road . 
Clipstone st., Fitzroy sq. / 
Cloak lane. Queen street, 
Cheapside ...... /// 

Cloudesley road. Islington . 
Cloudesley sq., Liverpool rd. 
Cloudesley st. , Cloudesley sq. 
Clyde street. West Brompton 
Clydesdale road, Notting hill 
Coal yard, Drury lane . , . 
Coal Exchange, Lower Tha- 
mes street /// 

Cobham road, Stratford . . 
Cobom road. Bow road . . 
Cobom street. Bow road . 
Cobourg road. Old Kent road 
Cobourg row , Tothill fields 

IV 
Coburg street, Clerkenwell 
Cochrane st., St. John's wd. 
Cock lane, Smithfield . . II 
Cock & Castle lane. Stoke 
"&eN»\Tv?,\«iv 



31 
43 



30 
34 



38 



30 



49 



42 



36 

36 

7 



53 



43 
12 



22 

7 

24 

56 

23 
35 



51 



8 



7 

45 

11 



59 



25 
43 
60 



35 
35 
35 



44 

24 
39 



28 



3 
31 

42 



6 



69 
60 
64 



36 
11 



45 

\ 



46 
21 

36 

\4 



, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, e 
RTB 







71 


Coinplon>l.,Sl, P»ol>ru.d 11 




Cukhp.-ler at.. Whllcchnpel 










/// 






iS 






10 


Condtltl itreet. Rneent >l. y . 
t'onniueht pL, Edgware rd. . 




ColtbmukB'rciwrii'llneioii '. 


15 " 


& 


C,.Uharner(L,WMtBrnn,p- 




u 


Co n>iir votive clnb,Sl.JiiinBs's 


15 














■. 4 




(.■,r„«Ltlr,DMl]'. '. '. ■ 'iV '. 




1:::!;"'^'°' ',-'"' ■■'':'■'::!', 




n 


CLX.^er': Td.. Old Kent TOBd . 
Cooper-.n.w.Triollviquiire , 

Corbet's l«e, New rond, 
Botherhillie 


. » 






CordoTk FUid. Ornvc raid GO 










CVirk M., florltnst™ Brdni. / . 


?2 


Coll ego bill, I'riicr Thames 






CuniExehuge,JI>rklB.//f . 


43 




. K 




ComWll /// . 


13 




5B 




Comwill etrdeiu. 8011th 




Cnlleee pUcc, King's riud, 






RenilDEloii 




ClwlseB 




13 


Cornvull n»d, Lmnlwlli . . 
CornwrilroBd.VHtoriiipirli 55 


H 


C.illeBero.d,H«ve™i,ieklH. 


18 ■ 




Ciilleec III.. Cainberwcll ^n. 




11 


CiirDwill road, WeitlHiunic 




CnllFge itncl. Uunden In. 


2J * 




p«k 




G.^egB nl., D,>wgil<< hi. Ill 


. at 




ComviUalrcel.Uoori; psrk. 




Ci.llego itreel, Fulhiiin road 




la 


Fulham ......... . 




L't'llego Direct. HiimerlaTi . 


la 






. 22 


Ciillene utreot, iBlioeloa. . 


» 




Cnmwtll lur., Reevnt's pk, . 




C.i]leie>t.w»l.C>mdeiil>i. 


B 
















. 23 




11 




Cotti«« grove, Xllccndrd. EU 




Cullingluiii pI.'.CTnmwflll rd. 






Cntt^e ruid. Ellr^betli gl., 




[Ii.llinglum mad-KBulnEton 




6 


Pimlieo 




Ci illinewdud itrep t.Blrkbae k 






ColUge rnvr. BcrmnndBcj- . , 


46 


naa. CiiDbrldae riigd . 






ColloB Blreet. I'Dplar .... 


83 


°;;u™"";-r.""?" 






Coarl»ndBrn..911i,UuDbElh . 


. at 












W 




- s 


clll™' i7^cb!' bow™rE'°l-. 












. a 




Coon. ,.(ju8H« (new) 11 . 




C<aambia m.rkel 






Cousin l»nu, Upper TTmiies 




CulamUs road, HucknDy rd. 


4H 








C..lv«<lo>iBcr^.,K<i.exl.iid 


45 






31 


Colville gardeu, Sol linn hi. 


- a 








TiilylUe niiid . . 






'^" ire't'^""'''" "■""'"; ^"", 




fnlville-qnarcKnlllngblJI 


. 




Ci.lrI]leterrue.CntviJleaq. 


; 




ri>.enlry '.!.*, ilijinarkc'l / \ 












bithe 




H 


Cowley roid. BHllon ro.d '. 
Cowper ulrtPt, nij ro»d , (1 




Gi>iaDI«rclll rir>ok« pier . , 


'. 






. 




Crampton alrijcl, Kewinijlun 




Ciimuercl&l riiid. Fukbim 








. 3! 


Coininorcl«lro«d, Wmlliin . 




n 








'. 




cATe"™.; '■ " M 


21 


i;"mmerci>l «reel. Whlle- 










chupBl /// 


. X 


B 


Cnnlev plue, Omlow so. . 




Complown miirs, C»n(iD- 






Cr.nni^rroi>d,Briit»iiroBa . 


.i-tr 


I10I7 r.»d 


u 




t'ratin eourl, SViwA - . .\ 


^■^ 




38 






OoffiptDO ilrcel, CuaweJl rd. 


Wl 




36» 









LIST OF THE PKTNCTPAL STREETS, 
a y B 



CMytB ilrcel, KmI r,..d, 




DugioBP rood, Peekhem id. 


.1 


'li 


City T«»a U 




Dila riuid, Kenllnli town . 






t!r»T(in street. Slnnd . IV . 


!£ 


Dalsliin green 


151 




Vnwto^"t"huBi^^l '. 




Dilsliin junellan rsUwny 






. 4U 


slutiun, DilitiiD Uno . . 


19 




C»wfo(d Bt., Hurflehimv / . 


IS 




19 






. 35 




U 




Creek r.i»d, Duptfnrfl .... 


. 63 


1XUB9 inB, dlrond . . . /; 


. a 






. 11 








Cremgrne roid, ChClMB . . . 




Dsnla rd., NewiBglun butW 




33 




; 11 








tJrippiee^l^^hrligea, London 




C1ib1m» ?t '. *". .'". '}". 




10 




Derby At, BayM Hint st. . 
Uimley rd., fleckney . . . 






Crllipln ^Ip'eot," B^lilOeldj ." 


IS 


ii 




W 








Uru^i^lendrrl, CbiillcVaf.il rd. IB 




i' ■ " V.Tk Sl.3»ker«l./ 
I'.i 1.- -I , Horlceley iiq. / 


'. ■■ 








!'.L..'. 1.11.1;. FulhMD . . . 








^ 


l>.iw«„n place, Prlnce'i »q. 
Deacon street, Welwoitbrd. 


'. 




OrosK nl., Bali'* ynnd td. . 43 










3i 


Deale«t. Mile endHew town 


'. « 




Urow atnel. Eshbx mud. . 38 




Dean si., Oommerelilrd.eot 


. ( 




Ctii» »t., Kntlon gnrden // . 


la 


Dsim street, Fetter Une. . 


. i 




Crown itreel. SdIki . . . / . 




l>u.n atreel^ P>Tk l»e . . 






Crown street, Wyn*liem id. , 


. K 


Tle.n slrfBt, Prebend <lr«t 


*' 




Crawndiilvrd.,CiuDdento>vii iS 




llfnn strael, S.ilimqulra / 


. s 










. a 






IB 


i> '''''i'lSS^iimliri 


i 




















ag 


















: s 




UuuilwtliMid iiUuc, ColIe^E 




Lleluacy street, Cemlen tn. 


3» 




pUcfl, Cbfl-cn 


. 13 








(;iiia1ier]eDdil„Hiii.knefrd. 4T 








31 








^'' 




rpnd, Pimllc. 

Ciiml>i:rlimdter.Jlegenf.pfc. M 


■ ^' 


Dempsey street: Stepney . 
Dcnbigb Mtr«et,Bele»ve rd. 


. » 


.. 




Deniiianroiid..Peokhanird. 




18 


Cunsrd Blreel. Allinnv mod . 


. la 




'. Z 




CiinniuBliampliieo.SUolin'j 




lie™" s'rVel. LoJTdu'il'bde, 


. 1 




».mJ . . 13 




Deninnrk hill, Cunberwell 
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llenmerk hill railway utiit.. 

Denmark rd.. CambemBU 
nenmark rd., Klllmra park 
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\» 
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DovonBhire place, Ppiwr 



nevonnlilre tor., Biiiw^tec 
nigby road, H0merloii . . 
nsgbj wiak, Olobe road. . 



BiiddingiuB ar,ive. L.>wer 
Windawurlh ruid . , . . 
Tlati Eillcn-. Hew Bond ■(. / 
Dnnlieit«p]..Bl>BdIatd9q. 
DnrchegUT at. .'KfwSorth rd , 
Kuril etrccl. Lamlielti . . . 
DorrlngtnBiil., I.eilber Ik. // 
Dornhuter bnuae . . . tV 
Ihimet plBCE. Clipbam rnnd 



llenct squire , HurylelionB 
IIOMel iireet, Baker it. 1 
BcMiMtj(..B»SBXrd.,IflJingIuo 



inr(ietiil.,Viiiii6»ll hdg, rd. 
iimBhlj-mewii.Fniinailngb. 
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Uonglu itreet, 
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Doneiitc bl., Cm 






Duke atreel 
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Duke at 
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Brnfbflcld at. 
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l>UBfil,)B fit., Kingslmi rood 
llarhaui street, Haokneyrd. 
IhirUani .trEtl, King-j rnad. 


52 


Edinuiidrd.,KevtCliiirclird. . 

Edward si., Bellinal green iB 

Edward St., Blaek Wars mad . 

U Edwardet.,lieptfordHlKhn(, . 

Edward St.. Kingatand road U 

iM EdwBrait.,Slicp[.6rdesswa]kiO 

Edward street, gte;ney . . . 

Egbert road Prinmse hill IS 
Egleton rnal, Oraco streel, 

Bromley BB 

Eavptlanliall.PlccadillyJF . 
EUnd road, Lavender hlU . 
Elclio street, Bridge road, 

15 Blier w'alk, Eiw^'riad .' '. 3» 

as i!ldon''"ad', VieMrU road . 

Ele^„r'^S B^th^Hiek- 
1 mimd road ,..:... BO 

Elephant « CaiDe 

6 Elgin road, Harrow road . 8 

6 Elgin road, Uaida vale . . . 

i KlI street, Kingsland road 17 

6 KU« place, siilar'. walk 98 

Elizabeth street, Eaton so. , 

ILUiibellistreel.Hackneyrd. Ba 

Eliiabelh slreel, Hans place . 
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"'IHEiVaii' ''"" ""' 


■ '^ 




Jlurtam ter., WMlboorae 




(« 


DurUoia villu, Phlillmore 
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Eagle street, Ked Lion si. ;/ 
Eaglt 11., BhaplierdEai walk 
Eagle whartroiLd,llBW North 


. Si 
40 

33 


32 
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Kailotreat. flToWell atceet. 
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Earl at, eaal, Lbaon'^oie 
Earrgflourl,WestBroniptan 


. 3S 
. IB 


. J7 


Barri court itatiua .... 






Jiad'e court square .... 

KaslS™lbaeld,TS>i.Brhi;// 
liasl St., Flnabury oircuB /// 


; 16 

. ll 
u 


. 17 

IB 


East itreet.ValwuEth road 
Eut Ferry rd., Iile oEHogi 


» Eliial^tli terrace, Islington 3S 
Ellen sl„ Bask elurcb lane . 

3T EuS^^a'traeV' mJloway Si 

EUiot road. Brilton 

Elliott's street, 8t. George's 

road, Lambetli 

Kliy street. Sloane street . 

Kim itreet. Uray's inn road . 
Elinlr*eroad.St,Jghn-,wi. W 
Elmore street, Essel road 3i 
Elated St „Easlst„ Walworth . 

El>- place, llolbom hill JJ . 
17 Emerson st., BankBido ffl . 
17 Emery street, Battersea . . . 

Emmett street, Poplar. . . . 
17 Kmperor-s gate, South Ken- 
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87 


[■^uitt India docks pier . . . 
Eigl India dock rd., Poplr. 
KaitSnrrey street, Pockham 

B«.lebEap, Grt:echuroh st. 

Eutfleldst.,LlmehunBeaelds 
Eaiton street, Exmouth at. 
Eaton lane . Vietoria road, 

PinMco IV 

Eaton place. Baton iq. /I' 
Baton square, Mmlico. fV 

Eburj square, Pimlioo . . 

Ec"l7sl'n"qn" " Kmiicu , 
KecleslunstFuel,FlDillci/r 
l.;dhr„„k tfl., Hi. Pelor\ pk. 

Kdfth ^,re, Fui/ian. road 
M.U. ,1., unai CHuibdg. st. 
£dJ/L terrace. King's r..i.d 


■ '! 

: 11 

. 43 

. * 


i 


■it Endell street, Long nore7> . 
17 Endsleigli at., Taristoek sq. ffl 

B EofteU maiwuili' '.'.','. tS 

EntleBKia Tuaft 1*3 

b \ KoelaniV \->,,tta-.«.>.'w.-W\.\'a 
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r hall, dlnnl . . 
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7tir street, Horuljlaw 
Fair fltr«et, Stepney ^ , 
PiiiDloiiEb Kt.-BiicliChKli 
F^rfu rond.FlDehley ro 
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Fiirfoot toU. Bow . 
Falean rwa, BilIIctseb 
Fileon iq . , ^deneale 1 1 
FBlkland lohi, Kential 
FilDuialb rd„ New Ken 
Finn ntreel, AliUngilt 



• rd., CI 
K era mud pL. ChAiiL ii 
FanUBud>l.,CiiMll[ fa 
Fern ttrMl, Ueumi 

Bramler 

Femhead nwd. llkrn.. . _. . 
FemUiwer ri.id. lIlEhlwrr 
New DMk. ... * 
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FlubaTV circmLLunduDwall 

/// . 
Fluliury piTemeiil . . J/l . 
Flinbi.rrplii«,L.,iidoBw -- 
Flmbnry iqiuire, City ri 

Flab alieellilU 

Fialier u.. Bed Llun sij. 

Fitaroj itreel. Fi'latoy aq. / . 
Fleet U., FurinelDD at. iJ . 
Fleet ttreel. Citr . . . II 
Flemine «>ad, Wslirorth . 
FleminB at-, Ringiland rd. 
~ ■- ■'- it.. SjlUineldj . 






H Dean al.. Spllnl- 
'eet^dreaiTIt'i^tin^-ld 
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3S 
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r.i™aiill'pi«fe,'CTetkenw'ell 36 
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!Fiir«alrf«t, Crippleistfl IIJ 
F..HlgBc*fllem1tl.,riepltc>rd 
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narrickBt., Covenlgrdn. 77 . 


77 


S;ta\ ruid, DuLiloii . . . Il 










FiirmoM Btnet. Hilda hill 








7 


Vnrsiim al-.Nflw ITnrth rd. ^ 






Gucnyne'roB^.'Vii^ioriBpk! W 








48 


n.U atrat, L!»«diB-a Inn 




Fori ilnwl. BpltBl iqnin 
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Held. // . 


91 


Fnrtu«Rrn,],...H.nipslo.d 
F,.Btor iMiu, (!lie»pBlJB 77/ 






Oayhurat rd., Umian flclds 50 
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Gsvwood Btreel, LundnB rd. . 


e 


funllK Icmci], EumBm rd. 




g 


Gae atreet, Goawell mad . . 




Firaodling hwpiWl, GnU- 






Gee St., Dpper Seymour at, 31 




tord atrcQl. . . ..... 
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General Poat Offlco . . r77 . 
Goologlcallluseani . . , 7 . 


n 


Fuuntaio court. Strand // 




Fuiley road, NnrthBrlilon 




3& 




! 


Prainplon park ro»4, Hooll 
HoAiiBS h 






George at., Blaikfrlara rd. ! 
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Frmcii at., B.insbary rd. 31 






OooTKB atreet, BuatoB aq. 21 




Fruiiia Klreet, R.ltenea . 
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19 


Frsncit t%., TulhUI floldg IV 
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Franqii alrecl. ToHenh.n. 
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Goorge Hi., Langham pV, 7 . 
Guor;a atmct, London lleldi 61 


\ 


FfMiel(H!tKct,'vaa.i'hal]'al. ' 




^9 


George si., ManehestBr sq. / . 
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Fruler streeLLiiwcrmarBli. 






Oeorge st..01d)Ionl»pie at. . 




IjDibetli 
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■Frederick pi., Hlleandrgnd a 






Ocorgo alr'eol,'Ti™er hill . '. 










(looreo BtroBl, Vaiixhall , . . 
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OeorEo's road, Hulloway , 2( 




Fredcriulisi.,'0a1ediinlBBTd' \ 
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Ger>n»i hoapittl . Dalalon 4& 




FiM^derick at., FOFlliind tuwn 1 






Oerru-d «treat. Mlnglot. . SB 




Freeling at,. Culedonl»n cd. 9 






Oerrard atreet, :J..ho . . 7 . 
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Gcrtrade atreel. Clielaea. . ■ 




rtencli n. Calh. Chapel I 


M 




nibraltarwalk.BelhnalBrD. 48 




Ftlir It., BUchtrlua rnid 


33 




GlhioB aquare. lallngtan. . 35 
Olfflhrd at.. Calcdonlaa rd. 30 
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yriradly pl«ce,>llloeiidrd. 


ae 




UllbuH road. Lower Ken- 




Frith street, Boto .quMO / ' 


ai 




_ nlBgtoD lane 


. ra 


FnlhiuD pUqe, Harrow rd. ' 








JK 


FnltauD park 




3 


QDbert at. UroBTeoar aq. 7 . 




Falbuo ruad, Bromplun , 1 








il 


FnllPr .1.. Beth„.l ^«» . \ 








63 


F„n,ivM-. inn, Hrilbnm 7/ ' 


SB 




Glllapnr Bt.,W.amlthfleld 77 . 


« 


Oalety the»trB, Wtrand 11 
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01a«kln road. Hackney . . M 




mlnaford at.. Richmond rd. >3I 






GIUBhouae eL, Regent at. 7 . 


a 


Cilnsbdrorgh rd., Tredegar 
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GleBarm rd.. Lower CtaploD M 
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«'ilB»fnrd 8l., Horwlyduwo 
OaiB«ri>ra olreet. Kentlab 








aiengnl] gm.. Old Kent rd. . 
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aieDgmi rd.. Lie of Doga. . 


^ 


Oallery ol Uluitrati^m. lie- 






niBBSall rd.. Old Kent rd. 1 . 
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«^™/sJreel.'dlyrol.d . li 
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Globe 't'wtrT'°Newc:a.u; 




O^rdJrow, I-nJon road iaS 


EUecl. %taui& . . . . 7/ ' . 
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I iitTCel, CHf Tiisd . 



iDnetiDn road, Fsd- 
toEl™ 



;e rc44, Cvnden li'wx 



Did, DiJiI.iii 



a' ; 



Gudllmu I 

Golden lue 



D. High Holburo // 



OuldamilbB' ro 
lloodBU rtreet,' 



GiifldiDui'B yd., HiBurliu I J 
(.Lordcra place, Gordon 8C 

OuHng atiBst, London Ueld 



GouTiloi 



ml, E«9t IndU i 
lel. Gray's Inn i . _ 
St., Wb<lculuk|Hl 



OnX Clupel 
mlDiler . . 



XiUDdua. Sod B4U. 
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(Irt.l WindmiU stawl, 
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ar 
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IJreek street, HaliaMinuB / 
Green Bink Wnpplng. . 


1 


^ 


««M'"ttSl4.r' «™.; gV, 












Ornrt'j"™", Bedfori r^w. 
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^\\V^ I" Ue^T^'/ , 


•a 




»n»t Juiuea at., Hoilnn . 


3 
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Or«kt Jsma St., Umm gro. 
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■a 
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Orutn slfeet, MslbiMi' rand, 






Orut Hiie pna., »iwl1nvk. 
OnilHltDball il., HI. Lukfl'i 


(9 
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Uraenwluli lioapltnl . . . .' 




10 


OrunlNowporl'sL, Suhi. /; 
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Orcenvriel. .>h»mb.rf . . 






Kltig-8 .,nn .' 
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li 


QrulOrieniidiL, llneenBq. 
Oreil PeiTl st., BpltslBulds 
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OreEnwich pier 
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Oraeawich raiiwey Madon, 






OreU Pumy •t,, Amnell sL 
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RT 


Orut tcUr atraet, Wut- 












-iMtor IV 
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OrcU Prstcot Btrsel, Oood- 






CreAsm >tr4ei west, 4tatA 
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OFcatPuliencystnet, G..1- 








H 




de. square / 
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Orevillo'p'.T Kiibuin'pilorj 






Ormt Queheest. , HmiBBii sq. 






UrevQIfl raad, Kilbnnt . . 






Orut (tneen iMct, Ui- 






erevilia ilfeel, Hidtiom // 


» 




culn'i iu JJ 
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Ormt QuHEB ilwel, Wasl- 
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Grey Eagla »l.. Snit^llBld. 
OriSnBl.,^(,riiri.,LaD.l.ell, 
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H Onat Boiseli '■!., 'u'loonu- 
^k baiT A // 
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■1 •>ll 
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QriaveDu. crej., Belgtave 


















M '^'en^iU"^."". !'?// 
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OrXenor'girden-, PlilUi. 
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Orent SI. HeIqd-s, Bisbiiiu- 






GHMvenor gale, Hyde park / 
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«»M /// 
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Groivenor boase . . . . / 


18 
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Bqw line . ?™" .''fh 
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Orent ScoUnnd T>rd, Obmr 












Ing tro« IV 
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ia 


Grenl StullinpB StrBoi , /K 
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Mew park ........ 






Orent Sntlon It, oioikenwell 
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SB 
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Otett Weilem mrmiDW, 






GrriivonorrtrMt, Hew Bond 
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U 
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Orave ™, at, Jobn-B™ mid 








ll.B..ver streM, Isllngul!; . fM 
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Hanover sirool, Kentish In. 17 




(Ir.i°tt Elr^L-l intA. Ilsi^knev 
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M 
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n 
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llanovarjU, Walworth road , 
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aulldtnrd 'iitKiit, ' l.anli«tb 








nanDTer tar., RegoBt-a park i% 




rhiildball, KinE hI., Cbeap- 








Hana place, Bloane alreet . . 




sldB, . . . /// 
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t 


C.«ilt„fd roBi, Poplar . . . 




0«11tord ,1., R««Sl .Hjua™ 








HaraoDrthouae, O'Endlali 
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3» 


fJnTnesll.,Wal>™Hb road 
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Ilardineailr«et.CoBIIBerclBl 








C 


road eaat 
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Onlt«r lane, Cheapaids /// 




;« 






ta 


Ouy-shospllal, at. ThomM^i 


1 fare ulreet, Belhnal' Bruan ! 
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llarn walk. Klngaland road 13 


























i> 


OjcslrEel, V^ll"llBl^^ ! 






ai 


Harford alroet, Stepney . . . 


uo 
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Harley rd., Nl. JohD> wood iO 




Uaenrird road. Brixton . . 








llarley alreiil, H.1W triad , M 




HacliBEy d<>»n>i JubsIIdb 








llnrley b(.. civaitdlah «■- / . 
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railway ntatioR 








tlarleyford road, VsuihalL . 
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Il.okney rail. «la. , Ohnrrjh »t. 


41 






llarline »lrocl,Alluiny road, 




Ilackany mad 








Cainlierwall . ...... . 
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HadlBf street, Kentiih town 
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|]a«eariil(»iran.iU., Lesit. 


1 






Hannood>l.,Dba)kFrni.rd, 'il 
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Harp lano, Lower Thame. 




Hague >!,. Belhnal green rd. 
ILainu It., Hallnriea rnad 
Hiirmuui. oru.. lalington 


St 




S3 


earner ma! 


« 


HMfinooB at., PiccadlllT If 
Halt Nlchol* al., Hhoredlleh 
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Kontintthin 












iiarringKii>a^.'BBmfrtd.rd. » 




piMB ........ /I' 










llalkin St. ireit, BElgraTsaq. 
Mall pluu, Faidlnet.in . . 
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HarTla.>n >!., Oray'i> inn rd. 93 










Barrow alley, Hoiradaflllch . 


43 


llaU rood. St. John', wood 










Hall itreet, Clly road . . . 
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LH 


Ilalliford rtreet; Irilngl™ . 
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V. 


Ualiay itrcet, Cheliea . . . 
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JH 


HalluB mod, lallnHbm . . . 
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19 


Uunllton pi., Plocadlllj IV 
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Bartham r»ad, 0«nd^n rd. ^ 




llamlltoD mad, Orovo road 
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Harlland road, Ohalk (arm -fi 
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Hartley street, Oruen atreel OS 
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Harvey road, Cnmherweli . 
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Uammund m., Kentish In. 
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Hampslcadrd., Hampilead 
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lU 
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M 
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18 


Hemic »t., PaitdinBloD gm. . 
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Hiteli^k: Kireit 81 
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Hertfiird houae, M.ncbMtar 




H"stHnek Bni«; HivW- 






20 


iitcKk bill 13 
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Henrurd itroet, Mayfair IV . 


18 


*t."S ^wk". .' . . f"'." IT 




Hewlellroad. Boman road 58 








Heyute at., Walwnrtb rd. . 
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39 


H«wlfy ores.. Cumden tn. ZJ 




Hlfib atreel, AldBBle . IIJ . 


« 
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Hl|h .tree.; HatWr.ca .... 
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n 


Hiijrle> at., St. Oeiirge'a rd. . 
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.0 
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2S 
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High atreel, KingsUnd . . *5 
HiBh alrent, tambeth .... 


20 






inch atreel, HarylebFmB / . 




Ilpddiin BlrEct. Ree^nl al. / . 


iS 


lIlBh alreel. Nulling bill . . 


■2 






Ilisbtilrfet. Peckban,. . . . 








Hiph atr-?el, _P"pl«r ..... 










Beiop.inB-9 row, Lciocjltr 




B^listrcel' SI. John's wnnd li 






s» 


H eh alTcnt, Sbudwell .... 


>6 






H Bh atreel, Hhoredlleli . . . 




Henesceil., SgiilBlflelds . , . 




H Bh atreel, Vauiball. . . . 


. 30 


HmBler-. clrtua, Argjll 




H Bh street. WapplnB .... 






23 


H lb at.. Whlteohapol IIJ . 
U ^tabury erexeenl. . ... S3 


17 


Henley atreel, Balleraea 










H Ehlmry Bruve 31 

B thbary new park .... 4' 












IB 


H §hbnry pi., HDlluwaynl., 33 
H ghbury railway italinn, 
UnUuway road 31 




"r^p. .'"r*"':.t-"" . 


87 


Hieliburylefrae6,HiBhl™rj 












a.|uare . . .\ / . 




Bighgalo road,' Kanliab 'tn'. 21 








miBruvfliosd, Flnetalnrd. to 
Hill place .lr.al. tfpper 




nenr'jalreai, Oray-Binntd. . 


E 




Huiryatreel.HainiHilGadTd. U 




Kiirtli strcal, Poplar . . . 


ea 


Henry .Ireel, PentnnvUla , Si 




Hill mad, 81. John's woitd 11 
HUl alrcci, Berkeley iq. . / . 




ircnry >!., PuilUnd hiwn . Id 






Hinry street, St. Luke'i . W 






33 


Henry Blteel. Upper Kan- 




IIUI atreel,' Ffnsburj . . I '. 
Hill slrcet, Kniehtstridge . . 


U 


nUstnn lana 


. BO 


'3., 


Elcrbarl atrret, Hackney rd. 47 
IJerhert at, New Nurtb rd. 10 






. 17 








Hcnaiai hldga.. Lambetb . 


SB 


HUWruncreacenl.Holloway M 




Hereford grdriB., Park la. / . 


18\ \ H\ttftrn? inai, GvnAra id. (,» 




Hereford mui, PaddioEtoD 


31 


laiUfieii »"»*. »«.i!ft'^-A 


^ ^ 



SQUA^RES, PUBLIC BUILDIKOS, et<^. 



21 



1 111 place, Oifdrd 9tr«el / 
H Dd ilrusl. Poplar .... 
U ndc It., Xancbuiler >q. / 
Hndle street, Shaeklewell 
Hinduu Itreel, Plmlicn . . 

Hob"r M^Mt^'iM' ■"' 

HolbdriLcirioV ■.'.'.■.' // 
Helbom Ibutre . ... II 
Hdlbum Tiadoct. . . . 11 
Holbom -rladncl italiOB // 

Hollwd ^roJ^C^me^rd! 

Holland park, Koltine till 
Holland park road, Kenilng- 


li 

'a 
a 

M 

■1 

f 


a& 

30 
39 

ffi 




•1 


Horieshoe yard. New Bond 




Horticiiltural Mrdena, Sootb 

KKoainglon 

HorioD road. Wilton road . M 

HonSdrfilob' . .... in . 
Palace jard ....'. /f . 

Hixvoy il., Bridge rd., Bait. . 
HowlMd.tr«l,FiUr„jaq./ . 
Howlej place, Belvidere rd. . 
Howley place, Harrow road , 
Howi Itreet, KIngiland road n 

g::S3^;-.:::::ii 

Hufb itreetj SI. Oeorge's 

Hungcrford bridge . . . fV 

HoBBerford pier, Victoria 

Hiinlerilreel,BrnBawlck»q. ji 


1 
1 

1 


Kolland .1., Blaokfriara- rd. 
llolUnd itreet, Briiton rd. 

Holland itrest. KeniinglnD 

Holies St.'," Oavendlali aq. / 
Holies SI.. Clare market // 

Holllngioii road. Wjudhaai 


d9 

30 


Ilolloway road 

Holly Toiid, Daliton .... 


: 






Hunlln'gdon it., Ho>lon it. U 




Hollywooil road. We.t 


■» 


Hulyoak road, Danle road 
Holywell l»Be, aburedileh 
Holywell mw, Carlalo road 
Holywell Itreel, Strand II 


: n 

'. ill 
. 1 






"EF'™"'!"''" : 




Hyde^park eomer, Hyde 




meet build., Whiteb all IV 
HomerroBd. Victoria park 

bridge road 


Hyde paTkgrddi., Hyde pk. . 
1 yJe laik gate. KonjtlnKbin . 
1 Tde nark ii]., Oxford si, / . 
Hide paik .quarc 

!!S:s'f.:':-S:£a -. 

llja. ro.a: H,.»t«n . . . . m 

lBn« 1™?\e >' 

ilo'«ero™ twi*™ ■ ■ ■ ■ 


lb 


Honey lane, Cbeapilde III 
Hope streel, Bnokney road 
Holiice al., Soolli Umbetb 
Horney lane, Neckinger road 

Horge Ouvdi, Whlteball lY 
Horicrerrjid,, Weilminslep 

Hor«lrdoi.n lue. Shld 


, 11 



22 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL STfiEBTS, 



R W B 



K WB 



Inverness road, Bi8liop''s road 

Inverness terrace 

Invillc road, Walworth . . 
Ion square, Hackney road . 
Ironmonger lane, Cheapside 

111 
Ironmonger row, Old street 

Isle of Dogs 

Islington High street . . . 
Islip St., Kentish town road 
Iverson road, Edgware road, 

Kilbum 

Ivy lane, Hoxton 

Ivy lane, Newgate street . . 

Jacob St., Mill st., Dockhead 
Jamaica level, Bermondsey 
Jamaica road, Bermondsey 
Jamaica street. Commercial 

road east 

James grove , Commercial 

road, Peckham 

James street, Bethnal green 
James street, Buckingham 

gate IV 

James street, Clapham . . 
James street, Commercial 

road cast 

James st., Covent garden // 
James street, Essex road . 
James street, Haymarket / 
James street,, Kennington . 
James street, Kensington sq. 
James st., Lambeth Lower 

nitarsh 

James street, Lambeth walk 
James street, Oxford street / 
James st., Westbourne ter. 
Jardin street, Albany road 
Jeffrey street, Camden town 
JcfTries road, Clapham road 
Jeremiah street, East India 

dock road 

Jermyn st., St. Jamos''s /, /K 
Jewin court, Jewin street . 
Jcwin St., Red Cross st., City 
Jewry street, Aldgate . /// 

Jockey fields // 

John St., Adelphi, Strand // 
John street, Davies street 

Berkeley square . . /, /F 
John street, Edgware road 
John St., Gt. Suffolk st. Boro' 
John St., High street. Stoke 

Ncwington 

John street, Kingsland road 

John street, Minories . /// 

John street, Old Ford road 

John street. Old Kent road 

John street, Pentonville . . 

John street, St. John's wood 



48 



40 

35 
21 

1 
43 



56 



38 



22 



45 
47 

56 

31 
15 



39 



42 



65 



39 

45 

49 49 
45 



55' 



47 



28 



67 
22j 
40 
40 
47 
32 
30 

18 
16 
37 



47 

1\ 



John street, Spitalfields . . 

John street, Wilmington sq. 

John st. nth. , Harylebone rd. 

John St. west, Thomhill sq. 

John Cainpbell road, High 
street, Kingsland .... 

Johnson st., Commercial 
road east 

Johnson street, Camden tn. 

Joiner street, Westminster 
bridge road 

Joiners street, Tooley street 

Jonathan st., Vauxhall walk 

Jubilee place, King''s road, 
Chelsea 

Jubilee street, Commert^l 
road east 

Judd street 

Junior United Service club 

/ 

Junior Athenaeum club, Pic- 
cadilly . ; IV 

Junior Carlton, Pall mall IV 



33 
55 



34 

34 
34 
33 



21 Keetons road, Botherhithe . • 49 
. 28 Kempsford gardens, Rich 
I mond rd.. West Brompton 

55 Kempsford rd., Lower Ken 

31' nington lane . 

Kender street. New Cross . 

26j Kenilworth road, Roman rd. 59 
. '35 Kennett road, Harrow road 4 

5 i Kennington oval 30 

Kennington park 

29 > Kennington park J gardens, 

. 1 29 Royal road 

19! Kennington park road 

11 Kennington road, Lambeth . 33 

42 Kensington gardens 10 

Kensington gardens square . 7 

Kensington gate 5 

Kensington gore, Kensington . 9 
Kensington High street ... 5 
Kensington museum, Crom- 
well road 9 

Kensington palace 6 

Kensington palace gardens . 10 
Kensington pk. grdens., Lad- 

brooke square 3 

Kensington park road ... .3 

Kensington road 1 

Kensington square 5 

Kensington station 5 

Kent street, Borough ... .37 
Kentish town road .... 22 
Kenton street, Brunswick sq. 28 

Keppel street, Chelsea 13 

Kepyel street, Russell square 
\ I, II,. ^ 



.1 

36 

34 
45 



27 



38 



48 
16 

55 



33 
42 



55 



26 

26 
26 



29 
13 



^CJbttJLH. KBUk: a( ILMNGS. eir. 



tl\ 



B. W B 



M W N 



KiMaon iMrrmwi. lUwtvivMpr 

wjvKftikr it\mi' 

Kiai^ miutOB.. >Vn«vrHl mud 
Ki»* lOiwv.. Awkiir -itKwi. / 
Kims: iv^rumtUui -A.. <*.luilfx>a 
Knqr Hkvuui.. lUiaib*!! Uitvu 
Kill? {ttwuL. lUnsMfifflite /// 
Kxu{: m.. it.uNvit: lanrtlim /-/ 
Kiia^ H\ir*Mi . •.imr'.' imiu // 
Sjtlip Hln(«U'(n|lfiqi -utiiM"* ^ 

KJtutr lU.. «t«viKviHiiiir. •**]». f 
Edunp Hknmi.. tUitii ^.. lL«ui- 

KsflQp Ht.. Ojw. -m. ICuu(»Uw<t 
Kiaqp Araul.. l^iruf 4rtVH . // 

Kia^ Hiravt. ^JoniK « ttre«t. 

Sofcr/ / 

KiB$ ft., 4«. JaaM» ft M|. /»' 
Kia« Mnwt. ^Mwir UU 7/ 
Kia^ ftreibt. WUi«haU . /r 
Kuc e4vac4 «t.. Blackirian 
KiB? EiifrMii iJtfftwrt. L«b- 

betli nj«l 

K\m% Ed«rM4 «ft^ XewgBie 

•tretrt ill 

Kiaf E4ir«r4'« r<M4 .... 
K\m% H«Bnr ftreet, Skike 

YetriBi^lMi 

KiBf Henry* rri«<l, Adelaide 

rcMd« Haamtead 

Kinc Hearf^a walk. Stoke 

'Stm\m^Uin 

Kiag WilliaflA street, London 

bridge /// 

Kiag WiUiam st, Strand // 
Kiiif;*a rcMid, Bedford row // 
King^s road^ Chelaea . . . 
King'^a road , Hoxton street 
King> road, Peckham . . . 
King''8 Bench walk, Temple 

// 
King's college. Strand . // 
King'^s college hospital, Por- 
tugal St., LiBC0ln''s inn // 
King's cross railway station 

King's cross road 

Kingsbury road, Ball's pond 
Kingsgate St., High Holbom 

II 
Kingsland basin, Kingsland 

Kingsland road 

Kingsleigh St., Shaftesbury 

park 

Kinncrton St., Knightsbridgc 
Kirby st., Hatton garden II 
Knightrider streel, Doctors' 

eoaunmiB /// 



4111 



I 

'jui 



'J3i 



L3 



m 
. ai. 

dm i 

- 5. 

x: 

r I 

.22' 

.;96 

. ,25 

. .a& 

I 
. k8 



56 
41 
14 
41 



ae 



43 



32 
32 
41 



48 
44. 



43 
26 
32 



85 
81 

81 



82 



17 
36 



10 
51 



le 



. ad\ 



1,1 



M 
iv) 



Ml 



m 
II 



ill 






I 



lit 



ill 



Ml 



KaL!£h(»hrid|:<> barraick^ . . 
Kaif hkjihridi:^ grn., Ilydi^ \\k 
Kat'~w«l«y rd.. l.Aiohmon« nl. IH 

Lotfipy <«tr««l, No)(|)n riMiil III 

Ladttn>ko gnivo 

Loilhn^kr gmvo road . . . 
Ladbntko road. NoMlttii hill 
Ladbntko squAi^, Ntilllne III 
Lady LakiO»;;rn..Mth>i>iiil mI 
Lamb lanot tUmrv Mlr<*i>l. 

Ilarknoy . ft'' 

LambiMh 'brldfii^ . . . . / 1 
Lamboth High sln*i>l . . 
lAmbolh Iitiwor ttiSMli 
Lamboth palarn .... /I 
Lambotb pier, Allii'tl kih 

banknioni M 

Lamltoth mail. MnuUiurtfli 
Lamboth st.. tilftti' AW*' •<* 
l^^mlH^th Uppi'f tHMi-ah 
Lamboth walk . l<nMihMfh 
Lamb's fundiill nI . kniiH*! 

ling hosp 

Lamb'i« pasMKo. (ihUni'li "^ 
LammsN rd.. llai'liiii-\ •••<»•« 

mon 'M 

Lannrk vtllnN. Mi>««mM' ¥A r> 
LancAfitor unto, lljrilf tmfk I 

LnncNfttor riiNtl. llMHlrf \\U W 
liancAStor mI.. NnlHiii' hill 
LAnoANior Mlrool, Itnt-n' ^Mmf 
l.anooltil |tl.. Ilfnliipliitt »-itNtl 
LanclnB Nlroi>i . |i|«««liiH fn\ >f\ 
Landnrnr xl.. Iintvi'i Wstiil" 

wiirih msM \\\ 

LanKfiird pi., Ml,.|iihti> Ktniiit 1 1 
LaneFoMl r«1., Ki>tillHli bMtn If 
IianKliaiii pIsi'M. MouhiI fil I 7-1 
Laniiham sd, NarviMbitni' t . )\ 
Lanulny slrprl, Lntitf soto If 'Xt 
liaiiKlon riisil , l*siiilior«vt>ll 

Now roN«l . • , IV) 

LanKltiii ntrcnl, Kliie> nmil . . Ill 
I<anfif1uwnn hiiiMo . . • . / . '1^2 
Lan.'«l(iwiiopUopJliiMollf««i, . B'i 
Lanfidiiwiioril,,Iiuti(liiii ilobis 0(1 
Laiisdiiwno rd,, Month Lnm- 

both 27 

hant Nlrottt, Huuthwark ... 37 
hark row, ('ainbridgo road 55 
Lark hall lanu, Clapham .... 28 
Latchmoro grove, Battersea . . 16 
Latchmere road, Battersea . . 16 
Laurel street, Queen's road 46 
Laurence Pountney lane. 

Upper Thames street III 
Lausanne road , Nunhead . 

Vi&V«Tll\.^T TV>%i^ \^*^^ 
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LIST OF THE paiNOIPAL STEEHTS, 



B VS R WB 


Ltwn rand, HsvenliKtk btll 13> 


1 Llaenln's Inn IJ . 




J-jiwrantB U., Cheapjidc /// . 3 


fli Linmln's Inn aeldi ,,.//. 




Lnwrence tt,, CbflyDO w>lk . 


10 Linden green, U>gb iitrcel, 




LnwroDce ilreet. St. tSUoa I . 1 






Liwsnnstfcet, ai. Do»anl. . 3 


Linford )l., B>ltar>a Deidi ! 




LiijiiFd rd., Blue Ancta»r rd. . 


(H Lingbanist.,Ht<»kwe]lgFB«i . 


'. as 




fi Llnsejal^BloeAnnhotlane . 




LudenbKll markel, LEUlen- 






b>ll itrHjt Ill , i 


1 Lion slreisl. New Bent n^i . 


. JT 












LoBmlngluii rd. yiHlls,WMl- 






l.nn-l.« pirk ..;... . 


LMan at., Ukrylebone'road '. 


IH 


L«lli«lMe,tlollionihai// . 3 


L tchnm St., Kenliih town 1" 




Lebiimn streoL, WUwurtb 


Lillle Aibsnv oL, Regent's 






la park .......... 24 




Led'bul^°"o'id, Nottiiie'liili: '. 


t.itlle Alls «!., Wbilecbapel 


47 


Leek »l»el, Ki1fe-s oro.s rd. 33 


lillle Argyle Btroet, Begenl 


Leelosl.,KinE'arA.,Obels» . 


13 »lroet * / . 


23 


L*teTrer.„d,T«deearH»d 68 


LitUe BbU alley, Moorgale 




Leleejlir place, Leicmter 




t3 








Le'?™"' ^QB«" ::::/!; 


7 itrSEt /// . 


3B 




LltlleCadoianpl.,S]nane«t. . 


17 17 


"squMO '. ?* '. , .T." -a 


T Ullle Cambriige at, llnck- 




Leigb ilreeLBurloDoreacefil 2S 


ney road 17 




Lalgblon grgvo, KonUuli In. S6 






.elBlibm»ad,Kflntl.hiawi< ;;i 






LHiniler i>>rd«iii. Baynntrsr . 






Liiluter ro.d. Kilb.^ p.rk 4 


Lltlle Oba^i iliHt.'Weiu 




^S"i?"'*^"^^" ■ 






Little Cbarlolta St., Blaok- 




39 iriara road 


U 


.euii" M., Whito'cbape! )// '. i 


LlttUC.in.plnni.t«el,aobo/ , 






Little llaanstroflt. Dean St., 






8«llD . . . . I . 




iosly alreoi, Bmnubnry . , S 


Lillle Earl atracl, Seven 




L«iinad> itnet, OroTe m>d BU 








UttleOr<ivcflt.,Ll9Bnn gnive . 


IB 


Levrrl.in St. , Keolinh town a 






Lewis It, Ken lyb town roBd 23 


wiak Bquare 




Ltwisbiun Hiad, Greonwioli . 


UH Little Jamea itieel, Ora^'i 






QO lnB road . 


IS 




!il Little Marylehono strtel . , . 




Lewlibim si,. WustuiDiter 


Lillle Newport street, Long 




ir . -s 






Lubam rd., Enrl't onurl rd. . 1 


1 Little Koribiiipi.m nWct, 




Lnyl,™ r».d, Btralfurd . . 69 


(loawell «*d 9(1 




LlobUuH »t«6l, Siihrt I,II,-X 


Lillle Pnrlland at., BegEnt 




until n»d, FnlhuB .... . 




at 




ai LittlTpuWey'si; Bniio" / '. 


a 


L<n.c.(r<,«lpiHaEe, Laden- 


Lillle <l.,oen St., High Hol- 




ball itt.6l ///..*. 


bum // . 


38 


Lime ntreet Kqnini, I.tmr < 


Lillle Queen sireot, Wesl^ 




.t«6t .... /// . * 




as 












m 


Three foil stnA K 


I.Wtte SiLC«m hW 

Id LUWe ai, XniKi. ste«x,\ 
V Alps" S*- Martin I \».BB 11\ 


M 


Uaenlon ulreet. Lhelui . . 1 
UaeofiiXresf, Mile end road (U< 


■^ 



SQUABEB, FD BLIO BniLDINOS, etc. 



26 

B y B 



\ SulUmn'.,ClwJ 



Wild «l., QreWWili 

WinsliHlaF n.. Lnn 

. .. will // 

llle WlndmUl it., Ooldei 

Hwd, DaJatun 



reipuol itresl stitlon /// 
varpool iti-Ht, Ktaf*! OFOii 

irlHiln . ." JIJ 

I/LmrdatKel, Ridnor •b'Ht 
Lloyd .qnm, PenlonvUle . 
Loddigu mi^. HukDOT . . 
Lnd^B plUBf Onivo rniid . 
Lodeord., Pull id., ttegenl's 



Lombard road^ BBltonea . 
Lnmbard street. Fleet •(. II 
Lombard at-.lliuui on bo. /// 



LondoB , BHEbtAh A tiouth 

Ooul lermlBna, VIctiiHa 

LoBdan bridga . ... Ill 

IritndoD brldia pier . . Ill 



andODCenln 



rnonu, HlnclnK 

I^ndon Pevvr boi 

LoudOD Baldfl, Bai 



hviTeDOT pJace . . . 
■dan koapllal , Uoun 
mi, WUteeliape) ro 



■Ireet, Tolt«nb>i 



reet, KlB^Und rmd 
toKFd., Mile end tT. 



mgrldgerwd^BarVai 
inidkle road, Noltim 
landnU nqnars, Mil 



(iD^burongh road, Br] n 
ungliliorougli ilrnel, Up 



ovc lane, Wood slro 

CbupddD I 

LDvegrrive It., Old Kenl i 



T Cal thorp ■!., 



Luwer Eait Sraitkdeld 



I^wcr Jlmef ■! 



\lj(rwei marata, \-"''*''^ 



^ 



W '^^ 


^Bt36 LIST OF THE PJIINC'JPAL HTfiEBTS, 
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B 


Lower Phillimore pL, Ken- 












■tneluii .... r ... , . 




UancbesLerrd.. l.]e,>fm.K.< 




l<<i 




LciwEr SejrmcMirst.J'urlniBii 




Uaocbegter Aiuan. Barj'- 










L9 






111 




^ Lowe™ liilnlM j'triet .' Ill '. 




« anch esicr St., OrayViiin id. 


K 






^L Uiwer Wliiteflr«il Unoi . . 


io 


llanuhesler einet, Honebe- 








^H Lim«r WiUiud il,, Ul^li 








9U 




^M irtceel. PinlUDd tuHn . . la 




ItanD .l.,Walwor'lhcoii)inun 








^H I,uwiideii plMB 




Hannlng ilreet. Bermi)iid«y 








^H LijWDdes squan, Sliiiuie at. . 










m 


■ ■•""".•'—.."-»'•;• , 


36 


H«k«y 


49 






^m LuAFd ttreet, CaledunlgD rd. 11 




Uu..>rp].eE, Walworth road 








^H Ldui mad, WklHurth . . . 


. 34 


UaBar™ad,Bl«BA»ehorrd. 






IS 






MaD..r mad, WeUa .Weel , 


E4 






■ roadeut .' 




Macur itreel, Olioliua . . . 










. 58 


Manor Mtcct, Old Kent road 






H) 


LnoBjrd., ElneAsBli'irUiie . 




UaesetlKt.,0»od>DaD-infllds 










: 33 










Li^gBtfl eircM // . 


35 


MangncM ^1.. Ke>ll.b Iowa 


II 


















j.Va . . ■ // . 


36 


Manafleld8t.,l'orlEBdpl. > 




24 




LndKate bill railvravatallnn. 












Bflw BridBB .l«=. . . // . 


36 






30 




Luk< eIrsEt, Deal street . . . 


m 


>tapiiupb<>uae>MtiuD,H.n- 








Luks alrcct, Flnaboi; .... 












Luke.t.,llileei.dNEwl.>w>. . 


*7 


MBDAion bonse it.', "Lower 








Lupm Mreel, PlmUob .... 


. « 








33 


Lisllpl., EaUnpJ., PimUeo . 


. n 


Mape St., UsUmal green id. 


fi'a 






L„ll S^. Eomi. rd.. Bow SO 




MaposUne, Edgware r^iad 


a 






I<,all Bl., E«ton pJ., Plmlico . 


nn 


Maplinctrcet, Mile end cnad 


60 






Lyunm UunlK, Wellineton 

.l«6l. Hlrand . ... 11 . 
Ljae >tr«t, Cu>du. town 23 








Ifl 






Mare alrBEt, Hackney . . . 


10 






Lvndliurat Rrove, Fackham . 


. i8 


Margaret >l.,Cavuiidisbiq. / 




S3 








Margarcl. alrtel, Haggerston 








Lrctn street, Caladon. ri>ad 30 




Xarlarel street. Well) street 
M»rgarelst..WilD!inglon«|. 


u 


















^ lIace]eaJleldal.nlh.,Cily rd. iO 






ii 






^L IfaccleBneldsl.slb.,Clt7rd. 4U 








« 




^H XaddoiitreBt. EeennKt. 7 . 


IS 


.UrklaBe,FBn;iin«h«t.J/l 




13 






1^ 


Mark street. Curtain road 








^V Naida bill ' 




Market street, Bomoeh nied 




£S 




B V"^ "Ble 8 


Nalden lane. Cheapilde J/J . 


m 




30 






»l.idenla..Oo.«iteartsn// . 


91 


Market street. Kdgwaro road 




13 




Haldiuibeed ct., AldcogBle 




Markul St.. Filuoymarkel / 




aa 






10 


Market slraet. Mayfair. . . 




18 




M.ddelon'cit.',lia'tk'ney*ru»d « 




Markfll atreet, 8o>u. . . . f 




*i 




MilHiuire equare. Peckbam . 


. u 


Kurkliam >iiuani. Obelsea . 






,3 


NiiltJiuid park road, Ha<cr- 




Markkam atreet, Cbelsea . 








sloEk bill ........ n 












MalUand pk. villas. Ha.or- 
etDBk hi!ll It 














Marlburimgh hill, fit. Jehn'a 








Maiden road, Prinoe of Wa. 




«..od . , . . : 








i™ road n 




Marlboniugh pl.,Harr.iwrd. 








MtJJ. The. KtBgiastua . . . 




Marlborudgb rnad, Cli.laea 






13 


Mtll. Tbe. SI, Jamoa'a . . . 


& 


»»iH>uv-rtw.\i tned, Daliton 


« 








iW \ Mn\\iot.mt'0.4.*l*T.w.\* 


vv 




















w..* 

XttltKfmA >inti. t 

fiiin fti .... 
Xmtl»u K«<. Kn-^Tii 

IUnh>Uftntl.C-Mf 

Xulhl IITHI. (sMf ' 



Manlcbiiu High turrl . . . >. 
Xarf lelc.Be lut / . 1i 

XitTlihoDC ilfeel . . . / . X 
VBTlcboH rasd li 

Jlktildi itrut. TI»nhUJ h|. il 

Mkiide pvre. FalhuB mid . ■ . 

Maudi n«l. Pcckbum ruid . . 

XiwtKv ■).. giiDlb Unilcth . . 



I. n.^khcsd . 



ikPfnitoDUnrf. Ml' 

Mill liUI rl'.'. Wollwpk H. 
KUatao Xrccl. Itrit.^iA r.. 
Illllnian'i raw. KIb|i'i> m 
Mill«-«ll. P,.ul»r 

Millmll diwk rin'wDV •( 
Hub. tll^npll r> 



■Icredllb strett, Clerk CI 

Uermmld cuurt, BOTUueh 
Hlgli sinwl 

Jletblcyoll^HllveTl'iiistT 

Mctrnpulibin Board i.fW.i 

Bprfug ^TdflnH. . . . 

lIstrDnolllan I>iiitrlel r 
way, HansloD bniita 

JIfltrnpnIlUiiineltJipulll... 
DiarkBl, Hmilhlleld . . II . 



II pier 



ailhin .tru.'l, n 



nilwayil 



^V 28 LIST OF TKF. PlilNCIPAL STREETS. ^^M 


^V KWB JL-WM 


^M Modhnry ta.. Qiiun's croj. Il'l 




Mount street, Berkeley aq. / . 




^H MplmeiH irt., Eflgw.re ro»a | . 16 




Hnunl Blrei^t, BathDal groen JH 








Mount at.. New rd., White- 






.40 




rhapel road 


KI 




. T 




M™ntfordro»d,Sorfolkrd., 




^H ]|oiinowrd.,UlueA>«<l>«rM. 






45 






Muii'lBrMiLiieiRe^Bf'apk. » 
MoBiler eireel, Kegenfa pk, U 






IB 






^V Hnnlnea pi., Unnticu sq. / 








Uarray strenl. Camden aq. 26 
Hurray at.. New Worth i^. 10 




■ VosUgn aqi>»B / 




le 






XanlBga atroet, Ppner ner- 










38 


k«l«^.trMl. .... .7 








Myddelton aq., PentaariUe W 




. ll0llUgu« doM, Boro' . . . 




»a 








VoDtaguB ho.. Wbftelmll IF 




26 




Hyddleton pi., Badler'a wells W 




lIonUpiehn.,Pnrlniiiniiq. / 
Vontsgnepl., BuHKllaq. f.fl 




11 




>lylneatreel,Claremontaq. » 










Hyrtln atreet. Dalaton ... IS 




KonUBne ri-Bd, Driskin . . 








Myrtle street, Hoiton . . . M 




Xontune hL. Bnmell iq. // 




28 








MuBUene atM el, SpiUI fi el di 




IS 




Bailnur at., Calednnian rd. 30 




&e 






Napier street, Hoxton ... 39 








13 




Narrow atnel. Batons eroaa . 


as 






51 


Nassan atreot, Klddleaei 








13 




hoBpitia / . 


» 










Bwaao atreet, Sohn . . . / . 


•xi 


Xunlpellerilreel. Walffurth 


ii 




S9 


KaUnnal Oallflry, Trafalgar 
aqnire / . 


38 










natural Hlalopy muaejm, 














S 


Moor ime. ' Fore' 'ulreel. 
















10 




Baylor's yard. 'BiWerjtreet . 


a 


HnoTsI,, Crown St., Soho / 








Heateatreet, Cohore road. 




H.iure Btrecl, Cbelae* . . . 






13 


Old Kent road 


. n 


MUDIB pirk rond, Fulhim 












^^H Honrgite ntlvrkf Ititinn . 




io 




Nelaonsq., BUokWars roail . 


u 






3e 








^^H XorelDn pl«e, Vonlon al. 






21 






^^B ViiretDD ft. , BElgriiFs med 








Nclion atraol, Qremwich . . 


. 7*1 


^B IloF«tonler.. B»ler>»<.ro>d 












^^B Horgen street, Tredegtriq. 


8J 






Nelson street. Long lane . . 


*1 




u 




Nelson St., Wyndham nwd . 


. BG 


MonlnE lane, Hackney . . 
MornlnEliin enscent, Hiinp- 


[^ 








SS 


atead road 


i3 








. 17 


Kornington rttad, Bow rpad 


u 












^ 






Betlay ll., Bsmpitead ruad U 
Bavilleatreat, &nalow aq. . 




Uorpctli road., Vicloria pV. 


fl5 








Murpalh ainat, Unen ilreet 


&U 






Neville Kreat, Vauxball. . , 




llorpetlil«r..Vtctoriaat.;t' 






ai 


New Bond at.. Oitord >L / . 


ffl 


Harrli road, Vnplu. . . . 




Bg 




New»rideeat.,BlaekfrIarBy/ . 


3D 










Hew BH.aa at., London wall 




■nttimerrd.,D*Beaii(ulrln. 


12 






/" . 












New HurlingtuD Iiodh, Pi.- 


i^H 


llottlnierat.^aTeiiai«liaq. / 
MorlDD rd., Kew Horlh road 


. 


M 




eadill, i . 










Nuw Biirllngion Itreel, R»- 




Borrille alreel. Bow . . . 


li 






geol atreot ...,,./ . 




Xiweow road, Bajiwater . . 


. 


7 




New Cavendish alroel, V<ai~ 




Jforlrn raid, Stockwell . . 






»! 


land plaae / . 




Manlya rd., TrfiisBW mail 


M 










Uokiomb street, ilelgravc aq. , \Vl 






k MaaBlPle^aaal.QTuy'a inn rd. 
^^JToODt row, Berkeley sij. i 1 


1? 


■ 








^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


■ 




^ 




^^^1 



SQUARES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, etc. 



29 



K WB 



Kew CroM raUvaj *uti«/B 

Kew CroM roa4 

l^ew cot, Lambeth .... 
New Gloucester «t.. W'XV m 
New GoTemmemt offices /!' 
New Gravel laae, Wappias 
New inn, Wych St.. Straad // 
New inn street. Curtaia rd. 

New Kent road 

New Kise street. Deptford 
New Kinrs road, Folham , 
New Lambeth street. . . . 
New Nichols St.. Shoreditch 

New North rc<ad 

New North St.. Fiiubarjr . 
New North St.. Bed Lif>B 8<|. 
New Ormond St.. Qaeea sq. 
New Oxford street . . . // 
New Palace yard. West- 
minster JV 

New Peter st.. Westminster 
New. Quebec street. Port- 
man square / 

New road. Botherhithe . . 
New road. Wandsworth rd. 
New rd., Whitechapel road 
New sq., Linc<.iln*s inn . // 
New St., Bath st.. City road 
New st, Bishopsgate st. /// 
New street. Borough road 
New street, Brompton. . . 
New street, Corentgarden // 
New street, Dorset square 
New street. Golden square / 
New St., Kenningtop pk. rd. 
New street, Lambeth . . . 
New. street. New road. 

Whitechapel 

New. street, Portland town 
New street, Vincent square 
New TothiU street, West- 
minster IV 

New Weston st., Bcrmondsey 
New York st.,Bethnal green 
Newcastle street,Farringdon 

street // 

Newcastle street. Strand // 
Newcastle st., Whitechapel 
Newgate prison,01d Bailey // 
Newgate street . . //, /// 

Newington butts 

Newington causeway . . . 
Newington green road . . . 
Newland street, Fimlieo. . 
Newman street, Oxford st. / 
Newnham st., Edgware road 
Newton rd.,We8lboumegro. 
Newton st., Cavendish st. 
Newton 8t.,HighHolbom // 
Nicholas la., Lombard st. Ill 
VieholM street, Boxton . . 



. - 59 
- - 5d 
. 31 
44 

. 36 
. W 

41 



48 

39 
. U 
. 32 
- 32 
. 27 

. 25 



37 

G2 

4 

29 



19 



. 51 
. 31 
40 . 
. U 
.33. 
.13 
.27 
.il6. 
.23 



53 
23 



;3i 

29 



51: 



15! 



• 


i 


• 


41 


52 




• 


35 


• 


31 


• 


47 


1 ■ 


35 


• 

! 


39 

■ 



.25 



41 



37 



43 



43^ 



•24 

lie 

7 

31 
43 



33 
17 



56 



46 



Nich'<l» «t.. Nile end rtf^ 
Nieh<'L»r'.'W.Bethnalgm.rd. 4^ 
Ti'mh'.li f/juare. Iiaekn«y rd. 4S 
Tsif^xin'PklH lane, 8t. Katb<>- 

rinV* d'-^k* 

yilt 4tr«*;t, lloxt^n .... 44 
Nint Klnu lan«;. Vauxball . . 26 
Xint Elm ^ pier.XineEloL* la. . . 36 

Xine Klm» etation 26 

Noble «tnt<fet, Cheapiside /// . 39, 
Nobl« •trft«:t. F'alcin vj. /// . 39 
Nobl«: %tr<:«t. G'tsvi'ell r^ad 40 
Noble fttreet. .Spafieldt . . 36 
ytftl 8tT*:*it. Islington . . . dd 
ytjtl »tre«t. Sobo . . . . I . 23,, 
Norfolk cres.. Edgware road . 15< 
Norfolk road. Dalst'm lane 
Norfolk n.-ad. Islington . . 
Norfr>Ik road, St. John's wd. 
Nfirfolk row. Church street. 

Lambeth 

Norfolk sq.. Sussex gardens . 11 
Norfolk St.. Cambridge rd. , . 52 
Norfolk street. Essex road ,38 
Norfolk street, Globe road ,56 
Norfolk street. Park lane / : . 19, 
Norfolk street. Strand . // . . 31 
Norfolk terrace. Bayswater : . 3 
Norman road, ()ld Ford . . 60 
Norman street, Chelsea . . 
Norman's buildgs.. St. Luke's 40. 
North Bank, I^ent's park |16 

I . I . 



y 



45 
42 
11 



30 



36 



North End road, Fulham 
North row. Grosvenor sq. / 
North St.. Limehnuse fields 
North street. Maida hill . . 
North St., Manchester sq. / j . 
North street, Mare street . |51 
North street, Pentonville . 131; 
North street , Sloane street ' 
North street. Smith sq. IV 
North street. Walworth . . 
North Audley st., Oxfwd st. 
NorthWharf rd.,Paddington \ . 
Northampton rd.Clerkenwell 36 
Northampton square, Gos- ' 

well road 

Northampton street, Gos- 

well road !36; 

Northampton st., Lnlington :38 
Northport st. , New North rd. 43 
Northumberland alley, Fen- 
church street 

Northumberland avenue IV 
Northumberland place, Ar- 
tesian road 

Northumberland street, Mary-, 

lebone / 

Northumbetl&wd *\i.^^VcvcA 



19 
{60 

!l2 
30 



!25 

19 
11 



43 
26 

3 



13 



37 




LWT OF FUR PRINCIPAL STRKETS. 



NotliiiK lilll, High alTEet . 
Kuttlne bill er..ye .... 
Hnlline bill sqnan .... 
Holtini-hkin pi., Uirflcbune 
MultinKli*ui.t.,llarylcl«nB/ 
Halfiird plue, BdgwBre rrl. 

Oak den at., KenaSaeUni Tn>d 
Oiklcy road, Hgulhrale rd. 

Onkliy nnsrs 

OiJiley atTErt, Cbelien . . 
DiUoT alre^l, Weiibntniiler 

brldga roiid 

Ooklei BlrtfeL, BettauAl Ereen 
Oal line, Niible at., Pdcun 

OeeH itreet, 8t»pn« < . . 

Oekenden road, Eaiei road 

Offlsc nf Wiirlis * Pnhlic 

buildiBga, WlilteliBll ir 



, Pii'udiiir 

iFMt, TbnRf 
it . ... Ill 



al., Whiteebap 
llati atmel . . 
1, CtacBintde J 



Old Piird rallwi 



Old King ainel, Dentre 
OldHunli^eatrect,Wb1 

Old iJkhnia i(!,Bli<ind}i 
Old Palace yard, We 

OldPye at. 'WMtmlBatsr 

UbI ^uebea stiHt, Po 



Omeempliee,Sl.lohB->vli>o 
Oatiiiv cpMeenl, Brumptu 






., HarlbiiroBHb rd. 






OrlaeloB 9<|uiire, Cniiu 



EBl, Kintfa ri 
rtr, St. Jubn s 



Oxford riiiMl, R 



\ r«A 



i 

19 
10 



SQDARKB, PUBLIC B0ILDINOS, etc. 



P»rL!h jlreel. Korsclydosvn 

Pkrk ereseent, StnokwEll . 

Fark cruoeni mewl wesl, 

Marrlebcine ro>d .... 

Pwk grove, Lgwcr WinJs- 

Pnrk iMC,' UTde pul /, /F 
Pftrk pi., at.JunBs'iial, IT 
Ptrk plico, Puddinglim . . 
Pmk ro»d, BridB" «** • - 



: .q. ewl, Begenrs pk_. 



Park m., But id., City ti. t 

Park It., vietorla park n 

Pork walk, CbalKB ' ! ! 
PmriiiBiBDf sqosre. , .'/r . 



■mbcrwoli '. 

...V, CfaelKsa. ! 
Bd, bbeltea . . 



PcSb^ke M!;'BI«elKfHt! 

PeinbiLTy ri>ad, ' Clapton '. '. 
Penninelon Bt.. St. Ueoree's 

Pannae it,, wjworth rd. 



?B«i»al.l«eLCIcrkeiiffell 38 
Peray roa.1, KJlbufB park .4 
Pewi street, Lambett. . . 1. !- 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL S 



Peter street, Wardiinrslreat, 1 
Philip la,, London wali /// 

SiSC;i",r,''S."Si"; 

PbillimDre isr., Kenaingbin 


27 

« 

13 
13 

a 

"l 
1 

BS 


IS 
li 

20 
30 

as 

17 
99 

« 
3S 

B 

I 

i 


Pursun fltreei, Kfne elms . 
Pnrlcnq Tuad, Paddlngton . 
PorUand baiaar, Langham 


15 
. 23 


Port]<ind pi., Park ereac. J ■ 


31 


Phillip street, (tueon'a rd. 
Phillip »., Victoria St. JIC 
Phillip et., Slnpland road 
Pbiipgt lane, Fenuhiirch 
st-Set . . . • /// 


Portland alreet. Soho . . / . 

Porunan Epia". ChapV.". / ' 

Purlman eqnare / - 

Purlman street. Oxford at. / . 
Pottolrtllu road. Hotting M. . 
PoTtpuol lane, Oray-a inn 
roil ........ // . 

Porladown rnad H 


33 

'1 


Plmniji place, Pboenli si. 
PbiBnii street, Sohu . . / 
Pbdsnii street, Bomera town 

PlecidUl; . " .^'. '.". ' ir 
Piceidilly circna .... 7 

Piccwlllly place, Pleadiliy 

VickIcHerrlnest.,Tiiiileisl. 
Pig..tlst.,K«lIndladockrd. 
Pilgrim St., Ludgate bill // 
PllRriDi street. Upper Ken- 


ID 


PortugalBt.,GroaYonorsq. / . 

Puttat,,BetiinalgresDroid 92 
Putler'a fields, Toolej street - 

Powolf'slreel east, King aq- iil 
Powell street vest. King iq. 10 
Powis gardona . Powia aq. . 

p"wnal'l''rD»d,°D«l«I^! ^ .' IT 
Praed St., Paddinntiin .... 
Pratt street, Oamden town 33 
Prebend St., Camden town Z 
Prebend St.; New North rd. 'S 
President st. east, King aq. 10 
Prosidentat- west. King aq. W 
PrBStonal.,lllleendNewtn. . 
Prealim-s road. Poplar. . , . 
Primrose hill, Begent-spk. U 

PrlBCB Edward-; ,t„ Kings- ^ 

Prime o'r Walca's 'cres'oeBi, 

Camden town 18 

PrineeDtWalesrd..B.lter,e» - 

*'Ken''tlsh^lown'!'f . ' . .' 18 
Prince of Wales lenaee, 

Prfn™'o^f'^;i;.'.b«lre" ' 

Priuee'a erleket groand, 

Walton atreet, Brompton . 
Princ-c'agrdns.,8. Kensington . 
Prince's gate, Hyde park . . 

\ V^ami t4., Xom'Defti -"ilk 1 , 


13 

» 


Piralieo ple^ Groa^enor rd. 






PiLfleld street. Hojtnn . . 
Pitman St.. WyndHam rd. 


i2 ■ 


11 


Pitt ilreet. FitiToy an. . / 
Pl"tl'VlrMt^''a''m'e«'''l '^i 

picM«7p£S^"w^«%',^ 

C1u«Bk >lrcel, Wblt^pcl 
Plumber street, llnmnn . . 

"T-'i"-' ".'="'■:'.-- 

rmand alreel, niturd st. I 

Pumcroy at., Old Kent rd. 
Pnnd place. Chelae*. - . . 
Piinsimby alrect, Hillbank 
Pond >.treet.Relg;ii.u square 
PoMlo St., New North r™d 
P<)t>hnm rd., New Nurlk rd. 
Fr-plar Ui;h street .... 

Pi'plar railwuy alilloB, 

BriiiwirieJi alreet .... 

Poplar railwty tilatiOD, Eaal 

taifia (fuck ruud 


. 23 

X 


i 

G 

28 

13 
D 



SQUAKES, PUBUC BUILDINGS, » 
air 8 



■loMS street, Hmmer .q. 
rineiiii atnel, KliuKlaDd id. 
'Inogg etroet, LsmlHilh. . 



ilrnt, FlTiMiiity. . 
PrInceH utreot. Edjm. 



Ptlury pnrk rciaJ, Kilbui 
Prl.wy rd., W.Dd.w.itlh r 
Pritchud^ rd,^ llocWncy r 



((ueen BtrcEl, KmplBnil rJ. 
(ineun »tr«el, )l»yfslr . . . 
quem gtcccl, Soen diatii /J 

Queen elraet plate, Onner 

Tbemea itreel 

Q.».n ADiie <lt«l, C»B«- 



:i6i 
.15 

. Snd Edit. 



I K ni 



mild..(!r. 
mTniouUi n»' ' 
clinr Tl«ll . . . 
U«eurdDfflcs(Pulille),Chiin 



»ulli n»d. Blur An- 



LloB slroot, High H 

V aii^ rt,«*\. 



LIST OP THE PRINOIP&L BTBEBTS, 
R W » 






ilreet, Llmdiniiiic 

'« l»rk 

'■ Ilk. niM, Beeen 



niagtunUae . . 



Elclmrd >(., Llveriuinl ri. 

EichmiiDil trc.., IslioBl.in 
BicbmnnJ gnive, BorB.'lmry 
Biehiniind[d.,Cii]ird»nl?Dra 
aichnirindrfliid, l»l«U>n. . 
Blcbiu.ind td.. Wenlli.mme 

Blctnunnd gt!, Edg'irin ri 



Bkbmnnd ler..Wbltiliiill JV 
BldlaEbnuHit,.BE(«iilat. / 
Sldla; tiind, IWntriD . . . 



It., irfdden 
.treel, ¥, 

alriifl. Ade]|iiii ~. 



Boberl 

BiibeTtalnel,Htapilft,i 
Mobert at.. High " ■■ 



'iird. a 



RnchiHtt 
Rochester iq. 

Kockinehim I 



rd., Vielnris j 
Td.,CUDden ti 



oUu 9lHel."LnwerWiiD<li^ 






UiiupeU Btrest. OoFniviill rd. 
Unysl AcDdemr, BoTliiigtoB 

boHie, HccBdiUr ... J 
Rojul Actdrm; rpf MujIc J 
Kuril kieauF, Clielaeii . . 
BDfi) OBthnliD cbapel . J 
RovAl Cullfln of ^Tifeiiiin, 

i:)iico)B-9 Ins flelds. . II 



Uuyal nlli'urj u]''luiii, 
Roxiillllntit..'HW.iTii!i J/'l 

Butnl Osh nilnriT Bliliu*, 
Celbrldgc pluctt 

KoyuJ Upblli^nile haiultal, 
U\onmn«ld iln«t . . /// 



SQUARES, PUBLIC BUILDIIfQS, t 



""a-'""""'.'";"": 






[11 

21 
48 

29 


8i. OeoTge-EebDrch, Blnuma- 

Sl^Oeorge^a^rtiBrol., Hauo- 

Sl'oef^"a"ur^ok; : ; 7 
St. Qeorga's ball. Langbam 


; 


I 




Koyaltr Ibeatm. Unan at, / 
Uiidolpb ruad, BUbufD pk, 
Rupert ttreek, Ilaymarkel 1 
Rupert BlMBl, Wliiteehapel 
Ra>lil<iB atreel, Hn.ion : . 

Ruaael at,. Uermiindney al. 
Biuuel >t.,CDTent gnrden II 


■ 


4'; 
11 






^ 


f 

3& 




Bntlndd GJLl*. KnigbtibHdee 


8l, Beorge'a boapilnl. Hyde 
81. Ouorge'a rogd^ Batle'raua 




Rutland at.; Klngalaad ruad 
Holland al^Bt, MailicD . . 

aSllSd'il'.. ?ieloru"part 
RulIandslrijel.WbltecbBpel 
Ryder -Ireet, St. Jamaa'a IV 
Bye lane, Peokham . . , , 


65 
38 


St. Oeorgo'a rd. , Camberwell 
St'. Oeorgc;a rd.,K'«geDl-spk. 

8t Oeorge'a alreel, LiindiD 


■ 




19 


Sable alreet, Ballon read . 
SnckfiUe atrest, Pineadllly / 
SI. Alliau-a place , . . . / 

SI. Alban'a ttnet, Lamhalb 
SI. Andrcw-a ck., Hulhom 11 
St. Andrew'aatreel.HDllHira 

elrooa 11 

St. Andrxw'a atreel.Wands- 


81. George's ler., Hyde pk. . 
atreel, 81. SIk'9 .',,//. 

SI. Bden-a place, Slih..pa- 
gnle Blreef, /// . 

at. Jamea'B cbonb . Plora- 
dilly / . 


r. 


111 


St. Ann at., Orobard if. Ill 

S%. Ann;a rioort, Daan at. / 

SLABntfi 'hurck,1>'"n;t. / 

ai. AngniUne-s road, Cam- 
den town 

^l. Augnatine's C Fallb 
churc^b, Old Change . Ill 

St. BBrlkoloineWB bnapiUl, 
Waal Smitkfleld . //. Ill 

St. Beoe'l place. Oraee- 
cburch alreel . ... Ill 

St. Botolpb eb., Aldgato /// 

St: Bride'acbV'TleelSi: // 
airand r, ,", . . ."'V/ 

S\. Donatad-i bill. Lower 


iS 


3B 

3& 
35 

11 


gt.lBDwa'Hball.PlecadllW/ . 32 
81. James's palace. Pall mDll 

81, jB.oce'h park, Weal- ' , 
mlpater ....... IV ,. ■» 

fit. Jamea-s road, Bolloway 29, 
at. James-ard., OldKenli?, ;. !. 
Bl.J«nea>,d., Victoria pk, B6^ 

81. Jkinei'i St., Clerkcnire]) | , 36 
81. James'i at., tsltngtnn ,_ 99 

Si! Jamai's tbeaire, King. ' 1 

Sl!'johi alrect"uiinnon '. 'i» 
Bt. Johnitreet, Weit8niltli-| , 

field // , 3C 

Bl,J<>hB«l. rd.,ClerkBn«ell S(l 
61. Jiibn'a lain, Glerkenwell ' . 3U 
8t, Jobn'a ruad, Depirord , I 


IS 


81. Ilnnitan-«-in-tbe-e»at 
ch.. Great Tower «l. /// 

FI«I ilwl // 


. 


J. 


61. Jokn;. road, HoxioB , . 
|8l, Jo^in's wow*. ■*«*■ ■ 


^ 


^ 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 



R WB 




B W» 


8t. Jobn'i. wood road . . . 
St. John-a wuod torraca , , 

si! JolfanVnad, KUburn.' 


> 


13 
3B 

33 
17 

\ 


St. Pancraa ch., Bnaton Bq. 
81 PancraB goods alallon, 

St- ^pilJ'iXs lo™ce,*Fal- 


: 




hallalreet- . .... Ill 

sl; Ka'iberi'BV; ^luU^IlI 
8t. Katherine'a dacka , 111 

St!:=i.»S"":; 

St. Leonard-a ter.. Chelsea 


a^^S.Mltyi;d"'3 

St. Paula eras., Camden mad 
at. PauVa pi., St. Paul's rd. 
SI. PauVa pier. Up. Tbames 
Bifoel //,/// 

St. p."'/ road,' CaJde; iq. 
St, Paul's road, lallnglon . 
SI. Panl'a road, Walworlb 
ai. Pater street, Hackney rd. 
St- Pater Blreel. Islington . 
at. Petar-s oh., Conibill /// 
St. Peter's cb.. Pimllco 17 
St. Peler-.rd., Mils andrd. 
St. Pctcrlburgh place, Baya- 


. s 

:i 

sa 

41 

■ B 

ss 

: 1 


1 


81. Luke'atrad,We3lboDnie 


4 

la 

96 

ts 

18 

47 
■2S 

•n 

3B 

36 
B3 
42 

31 
U 

S2 

8 

IB 




St. MaennB Ibc Hariyr, Fiali 

Bircel bill .Ill 

St.>lsrgBrel'aelinreta,Bn)ad- 

8t.^rk-s'Bhu'rob'. '.'. . I 


u 

1 
i 


cburcb , Trafalgar aq. // 
St. Martin's laoe, Traralgar 

iflui" i ■ ■ " 

8t, Marlin-a place, Trafalgar 


St,Philipp'ard.,Kin(Bld.rd. 
St. Saviour's cbureh, London 

bridge /// 

St. Sepulchre cburcb, Snow 




B 


SI. Slopben's ehurob, Wal- 

brook ' . /// 

St. atepbeo'a road, Bhw . . 
St. SlaphcD's road, Wesl- 


8 


St. llary Aldermary cburcb, 


St. StepbcD'a Hiuare, WaBl^ 






8L Mary-Bt-bill , Eatlcbeap 

St. llMj Ait. Leadunhall 

St. Mary-'le'-Bow' tbiircb, 

Cheapaido Ill 

81. Mary-le-Slrand cbureh. 

St, Uar; Wnolnotb cbarch. 
Lombard aircet . . , /// 
SI. JJary'icbuceb, Temple /y 
SI. Jlary'fl road, Cani-nbury 
St. Kary'fl road, Queen's rd. 

bone road ,..:.... 

HawlntlDB ..,'.... 4 
.St. Mlobura eh., ChealeFBO. 
8t Mlebmefa oh., Combll! 

St. Olave-a chanb, Toule; 


SI. Swithln'a, London Stone 
SI. Thomas's cburcb and 


. t 

- 


a 
s 


81. Tbumu'shospilal, Albert 
SI. Thomas-splace, Hackney 

SI. Thomas's street. Bom' 
8I.Tboma>*lreel east, Bob." 
SI. Thomas ntreel, IsUaiitca 
SI. Vincent sl,, Charlea »l. 

sM'ibury e'l„ Reet st. It 


B 

3 

1 


Salisbury sl„ Um>m gro.B 
Srllibury rlrcel, Strand // 
Salmon Ibi..' , LlmehouM . 


1 


•1 



SQUARES, PUBLIC BUlLDiKQS, etc. 



Savlli row, ' BuFlingtun 

Savlllepluo, Lumbelii walk 
Sa>llls8treBt,L»EliiiD(t. / 
SftYimo •treet, Dine elms . 
SsTOy rliQKh, S(niol . 7/ 

Haiimrd., Ut. Uleplieii'i' rd, 
ScBrlun.usb >L, UtHidinin'B 

Qelds /// 

Ssantl&le vlllu, Kerulnglun 
BKUtland yard, W III lebalT /)' 
SEKbriElit nt., IlBckncr ri>Bd 
aetsnve TDsd, Fulhiim . . 
SebbuDiiireetiCuiniburysq. 

SskfUrde alreet, ClBrkenwell 
Salborne road , Combimell 
Selby Htnel. Belbnil irexn 
UslwiHid plus, Qaosn's elm 
flsl»i>i>d terraee.Vulbim rd. 

Nalwin - -' '■■-—- 






bukl Bwiui'lL ,KlnpliiiiIrd. 
ielydiwii 



Hhadirell i 

SuHun >>r«et esBi .... 
ShurtEsbiuT Btreel, Hoitun 

BliuulB-i Hall >!., Reient'B 

Park road 

BfaKHlead si., KiBolnglnn pk. 
Ijbanaeld •Ireel. Kloi'i ruad 
Shaffleld tar., Camuden btll 
SliellwoDd td.iLalcfunen rd. 
Sbepberd BlTHl, MaybiT IV 
SbepherdoH wslk. Ilnxlun 
Slieiibafd'i lane, Uuiu«rhju 
Shspberd's markel, Mayfalr 
Shepbcrd'i b1., SpiUineldi 



Sberbonie pi., Bland Ford bc 



Sbrcwibur; rd.,AVe9lbQurDC 

SbmbUnd mad,' DilaUm . 
.SIbella nisd, Olnpbun . . 

Bidnai street, bl'ty'ruad! '. 
Kidney ■!., Upper Niirlli It. 
Sidney street. Vork r<:ad . 
SWdun wad, Hackney . . 
Bllvar itraet, Ijolden sq. J 
Nllver Blreet, Hlcpnev . . . 
SllTotslreel, Wood .t, IIJ 
BImpson St., Hiiutb Limbetli 
Hinipaon ntreet, Tork road 
"- Vhn Bnane'i nuauuio, 
Ksnln'a inn Belda . . // 
nore street. Hlle end 
ler rtreet, Clorkenwelt 



iinilh at., NortbaniptOD Bq. ! 
Jmllb tinet, Peokliam . 
Emltb alreet, Stepney . . . 
Smllb tarmoe, Smith ulreel 
SniitbOeldWesl.OULiipur gl 

miH bl., nolbomviadiiet /. 
nuw'a ielda, Bernmndwi 



uar, Uiroidetreet 

It bullae, 'strand';/ . 
t place, Strand // . 



nner Title ruii.d,<^u«:cj 
' atul^ KuUe^ )\ie».\ 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 






Soulh slrtet, WslvnrUi . . 

SnnlhWharrrd., Padding tcm 
Soulbampton balld., Cliin- 

cery luio // 

Soolbsinpbnril., Maltld. rd. 
SnallmmploB niw, RuHfll 

nqane IJ 

SOHlTlllinptiillflt^^BlciDIIIflhQry 
Sdfllhiunr' -- -'---* "- - 



Suuttaamplnn bL. Rtrwid // 
Suulfaaioplnn ter., Inllneliin 
Soulbbiini' rl., S(h. Uscknoy 
Sontbgate iinivi!, Kincriana 



liBgUm 

Soathwist ertt., Oitari ta. 
Bunlhwitk p]»oo, Hyda Park 



kslnjet,f»]ifurd»i 



B»llBr»ea 



u 



SUSiird mad, Etinnin 
Rlaffurd ulrul, Llwn 
SlalTnrA >t., Old Bngd 
SlaSiirA UrrKe, Pbilll 

Blalnshj i<Fad, Pnp!»r 



St., New Kid 

d read . FuUiun 
■a .1,, Uppor H 



;y gitrdenf, KenBlDsiun 

li 

^y park rd., KhiR-i rd. 
lypUco.SlaiilByBlrtel 
^y Td., Ball'a Pcind rd. 
IV road, Bukney . . 
,y slreil. Hn>Wn . . 
iyiilraot,I,mdoi..l«cil 
^y Blreel, Flnliflo . , 



'. Btreel, I<naE laoe . 
n road, CamberneU 



hen Biriel. Toltenh 



a 



SQUARES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ete. 39 



Sloke Newlnelin nwd. . 
8tnB«uU«r Bt,,l'irr<Bed>iii ■ 
HlnDeficId gtreet, lF>lfni;(ni 
SloDcnrU kr., StoDenEld al 
8b>ii>T iBne, Tmlev "tree 
81™bj itrBBl, B"riiuiih . 
auiro street, Buitfura mi, 
Store;'! eilc, SI. Gennr 



Ktorki 



I. Bern. 



»(niid tThe) II 

Stnnd tbe»tre. Snmi} rt. ^f 
Slnnd l»«. SlFud . . // 
SlrgtFDTdbHdgBrailwayitL, 

Slntfort HIgb slreit . . . 
Slrallhrd pi., CainAgn Inwn 
HiTBlliird nwA, BenalBeUni 



S tnllun atrsel. Pigcidlll]' / 



ulncl, Psll DKin 



;f lane, Biilenet , 
IX rnw, BlukMin : 
Bj Kiure, Old Kent 

iipL.nxilBpk.iiirdi 
■1 plRce , KlIKllieUlT 



^ Hyfle purt . 
Blsluby load 



nlw.irthrd. 
!l, Pimllen .. 
merlon. , 58 






, FiMliiirv \i 
iolErtyu rl 



Ihiitroid.WeittHiDnicpl 
ironrt miA, pMktaam ri 
nner'i liUl. Deptfwd . 



Ddfurd no. / I 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL MTKEETS, 






TbUo» 1 



, Well (IfBel 
3 nibirBy, Timer bill 

TliBjer b1., IlBiiebuMr aq. / 



TIlBl 

Tlicben 



IiUnett 



crobald'B mod, 

TbEUhsld'ii i>i.', Vbw Kent td' 
TlilBlla gru.,Weiil Urninplon 



.., KiBgtluiil rii 



TholDUls 



Tbonia rd., gnaOk LkiBlwIb 
Tbonibill rud, Isllnelun . 
Thonhin iq ..Guladoiifaii rd. 



Thkmei ulreiil . 



urlow Bl.,Wiuidiwrirlli rd. 



'., NewlngloD 
j.'aiw rund 




SQUARES, PUBLIC fiUlLDINQ.S, i 



TfHL-n alrecl, Melbnil «regn 

Uflonumdnlirlli, KingiUnd i: 
ITfluiiTindMulh.HinH'--' '■ 
Und«r».od i.lre«l. Mil, 
Uninn cnsoenl, CUplu 
HiIod r.»i. AlliiuB 

«iill-w»r 

TTninn r.aJ, Claplmiji . . . , 
UnlDu n«d. miluand itnet . 

Unl.iii sq.,' Hew K.'rlii n 
llBiuii od'aet, Boro" . ^ , 

TJdlun jlreet, Klngtlvid rd. U 



Iliiiv«nlli ilreel, Tu 

bjun court TOAd , , . . . 
IIp|MrBBkBril.,ltcgBBt'ii|ik. 



Vppir EulailuBtlrut, 
VpiieiGi^BB street,' 1 

Upper aiD'Bler plice, D 
«!"»« 

Tipper Ouwer Se<», 
tWu.a pi... . . , 

Upper UrH«. rued, 

U^ipsr Orosvenar itne 



Uppe? ficra 



Upper MeryUbgnc itRMI 
Upper Krnlh ttrecl. Ki 

Up. I>»k r^lWll^iWli i 
Vp. Puk «t.. I.lrenir>nt i 
Upper Phlll Inure urdeB 
V p.1<nlutr. at. , Kdawire 1 
Upper lUlh buna pTua . 
rpjier Bnperl itnet, L 



"V" "■' 



Upper WMlboM. 1, 



"r-iir-" 


■Ireel, 


°iE 


«=.: 


"P;ri. 


"7" 


"v!rr;,r 




"K 


Woburn pliee 


T«i. 



UibriiBB I 
Ux bridge I 



WLileehipc] 
New nud ' . 

(opptmie Skill 



"\\% 



^P 42 UST up THE PIIINCIPAL STIIRKTS, ^H 


■^ .w. .,i^ 


VinitakU pier. Hillhink . 1 . 




5 


Walp"lei.tre«l, King's r..«l, 


If 


Vau.h.ll milwuy KliUiin . . 
VftUlhlUI »lreat, Lunbitbl. 




11 


Otieliiea 






VinihBll willt 1 . 






VTiltrn plane, ^uees nireet^ 


l-^_ 


Vare iknet, Ulira ipukeL // | . 




Vere ilniel, (Isfurd sinet i . 
Viroer rd., SI. Jiun»ii rd. . 


19 


Si 




^U^l 


Wallon itne't.'o'helieft' '. '. 


"•liwre " 1 . 


32 












Ven,„n [...d, H<.»u ri.td (S 










Vem... .t.. KinK'.«.»iiicil. 32 










Ver™. «tr«t, Xnrk i.*d . 1 . 




la 


WsppinR. Hish ilttct . . 




VeralBia tbreel, QrnT'ii tnn 






W»rhurloord„Haekiicj. . a 




,„^ . ; // 




3fl 


43 


Dl^j^H 


Veslrj niBd, P™kh»ni rd. 


Vfftdncl St.. BelliBii) ern. r4. Ib2 






WaTd3l.,PriiiceH*l.,Liinbi^lhl 




Viceroy rd., tiUu Lknbelh | . 






Ward™ rii.d, Kenli-h 1.. Il 














VlsluriM B."V«, Ftt]li«ii rd. i . 






Wnrley ilreFl, BpUiniil gm. 'l 


» ^^H 


Vlfltliri* gnive, Ramjnaliin . 






Warner place, Hackney rd. 


2 I^H 


VloWirim p«-k 6a 






Wsmer Tiiad, GuAberwell 




Vlellidk puk railway lU- 










Unn, WlcH line 83 










Vlctorii p»k T«*d . . . . M 






Wnracr «t., New KenI rd. 




VlBlorU iwrk nqiura. Oreun 










.We... BeUl".! ef«n . . 'flB 






Watrea ulreel,' PenionTilla a 


i J^H 


Vialoriii pUce, BayiWklar . 










^ VtoUiri. r>lh»y brldgu . . . 




18 






^1 VlBtoriBnUwiiy hUUoo /f , 














10 


Warwick place, Cray's inn 




^H Vl«luria rnid. Dcpirnrd . . . 
^V Vlittorik rvad. UuUnwty. . idS 
■f Ttstoria ruad, KenBiaetnii , . 




57 


Warwick n>»d, Kenilnglon ' 








Warwick r«d Malda lifll , 


^^^H 


b 




Warwick road north, Clif- 




Victoria ruad, Kciilkih In. 'Zi 










VUtoria road, Kilbnrn . . 3 






Wamf'k "u'are; Pliaim '. 1 




Vistaria rd., Bye )a , P»k- 










baix. .......... 




tFI 


Warwick si.'.' Bnlden «]. } 




Vlch.rl>:<.|n.rt,Pim]i„ayi' . 






Warwick .1., Re^ln^nnj 










Water lane. Romerf.n . . ' 


B j^^H 


Vlja eIthm'. K««aut ilrxet / . 


W 




W»ter line, Lower Thamei 




villa stTHl. Walwnrtta anin. . 




la 






VUll8rsMM0l,Slraiid . Ji\ . 


ab 




Water stre'el, HlrkBd '. Ii \ 








it 


WBlerI<>rd rond, Pulbkm . 




VlB«>t •tr«el. SbnredlMi IS 






Walerloi. bridge ... n\ 




Vlmtenl st., Wrulmlaner 






e 


Waterloo pier II\ 




Vlaosnl Mrnice, Cily road 


H 






Waterloo pl., PaD nBll // 


is'^^H 


VlBB Dtnwt, Miimrieii . /// 




1' 




WslBrtoo rd. Bl3tao[|-> rd. 
Waterloo road \ 


Vine jtreel, Begent iilfMil 1 










Vine ulreut. Tooley >treel 




i 




Waterloo railway lU., W«- 








30 








Virginia row, Delbnal fn. 


U 






Waterloo nt.,' CsBberw'eB | 




ViTllo r»ad, Old 7urd . . 


X 






WalernaD'a Alley < 






b 






Watling gireel . . . . irl ■ 
Wmerlay pl., SI. Jobn'i Wd. 


'^^1 


V>k<:Beld>l.,Oray->iDard. Ua 






Wavsiley rd., Hsrvow rd. 1 




Walbnmk, Hatuign bn. /// i . 


BG 




W»yfnrd -treoi, Dillene* 




WaJbroi* ilreet. Ho.B.n . '39 






Webber row. Ulaak Mart rd. 




, Wmlail iquam. Lamlieth . , . 




3H 


W«IHwr«l.,Bla<!k(»lanKia4 




k WMlbtrngr.:. Wslham irn. < . 1 . \S 


WeefttniVm tt»A, PrlaM 




B Wmlter fiteet, P,>r>}ar . . \ .M \ ofWAet k»L W^^^^M 




1 . 1. IMI ■WettreaV. w.,, ilwtWJa* .p\ 






j^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 




■ 






^^^^1 



, PDBLIC BU1I,DIH«S, < 



Willi .(TMl, Jewtn Ktrett, 


W<nlL"n*„n * WpBlminsler 




AlrtrriBuM /;/ . t 


Ccmelcr, 




Well <itT»l, e.i..lh lUckno M 


Wont Rmllhficlil . ... II . 


36 


■Well .Ireot, Wb1Ic)..« nq, . 


1 W«l Slrand // . 


•a 


WrIleluM «]<■». 1 

Wcllslc) ril., Bcntiita Is. IT 


1 W<!.lh..ii™«|-ri...Pa.v™aler . 


3 


Wriitb..omu park 




WcllwJey itreet, Hlcpniw . . B 
WelUnglon hirruki, Blril- 






WB.lbimrB« r"k """•y 




«ge wilk /r .2 


ilaUi.B.Ori-alWenlErn rd. . 


1 


■Wrtllngt™ nad, Brideo 


WerthiiBme park ruad . . . 








8 






- n 




Westb.iDme rd.. Bamjibur? 3D 




r.iad*. . . .' M 


WHtbiuiniG rd. cant. Liver- 




We1l)nt!l»n riiid. 81. J.ibn'* 


pniil n-ad as 




WlKid It 




[1 


Wc1lini:t'>B rd. »r>., IIkw rd. U 














13 iiardana 




Wellinet^n .treat. Blm«k- 






frim Fi«a a 






WelllBBliin rt., CiDiloii In, H 






WeUI«K(,.i.j<tnet, OhBliu . 


a PadMngl,™ 






Wdtern ler.. ViiKine hill . 




WBlUi.elniiKlreet,Ii]l>icl«n SI 


WellBKniler abbey. Old P»- 




WslllBgliiDsl.,KlnulBiidrd, (4 
WBllingli>ii>lnel,fewK<iiit 


lacE yard IV . 








r..»d /H . ff 


WaitmlBBter bridge rd. IV . 






WHUmlojlorbHdBe-la, IV . 


A 


WclIJiiBfaiii ■Ireet, Bhicklc- 


WeitnlDalor biopllal, Trlri- 




wel] UOE U) 


CEi alrecl, Vietorla H. IV - 




WeIliBeluiiitreet,Si™Bd// . S 






WelllneloB atrtn, Vlelarik 




3» 


park H 




25 




13 We>lni<>reland|il.,R>y»rarEr . 






lit WcsUnorelaBd pi., rity rd, 10 




Well. .Ireel. Oifnrd i>t. / . » 






Wcnliiikbuiu.WGnl'iekril. 9B 




. la 


Wonliiek mud, Cily n»d . 30 






^de« w.lk ..../.. SB 














. IX 


Wenlnelnn Hi., Oakler aq. » 


WeilniiiTCliadalreel.lting»- 




iDBd rud IT 




Wm H,., SI. flairEc'n "■•« . 






W»l itMCt. nethBDl greeB SG 


lebnne / . 


M 






. M 


we>L>i.,ii]i!u>diiidiuwi. eg 






Wdi ilnet, Si>hn \. T 


WcBb.o.lreel,TD..lcT.lroct . 


2 


Vfal >tiBDt, Well »lr«l. . »t 


Wetberby niad, B.mlU Ken- ' 




Wot Urilnipli.n nitwaj iLa. . 


3 .inglnn 


. B 




1, WeyiBoulh Biew»,Puri(»nd 






Jl 


WmI ForrTr"**'', jilllwrfi . 91 


wSy"°nili'»t.,Or. l-nrilanit 




Went Ham line 71 




» 


Went India dock. B 


Weymnnlh' ai.,' Hackney rd, IT 




Wwl iDdU d<Mk pl« . . . . B 




. 97 


Wen India dock rail. ela. . 'W 






We»Hndladock roi^. . . . 6f 


Wharf road, CUj rnad . . '10 




Wui India dock Tuad rail- 
way >iaii<iD Ik 


Whfttt toii, Tmkt»* T'wfc. ■» 


S^\ 


\ VJ^mttaXo A.,-K«.'gK«™-"> 



LIST OF THE FRIKGIPAL STREETS, 



■wSw^i,,' 



W bile Hut St, KenniDclgii 
WliltaHuTiglii.,lll]i^eiiaril. 



WbllB Itunc itnel.I 
AIllv 

-Wblls Uon Blrut, K> 
PolB^to 

While Liiinit., Pcntiii 

'Whil«flbii)wl rou . 
Wbltecbipel BtoUiii 
Wbllecriiu Itnel, J 
WlitleMun . . . 

"Wblti^Criin Rl., Fie. 



«!.) /. 



■Wiia court, 01. WndjUmet 

"WiJdsmwruw.OuiwellTd. 
Wilkei plue. Utixtuii ilrget 
WllkM itreel, SuiUlDaldB 
-Wilkin lit., WeedSneliin rd. 
'WilllliD itTeel. Adelphi, 



Wlliiuiu itreet 


M«yl 


tione 


Wiiliuu stfcel 


H™i 


ridg. 


Will [mil itFeal 
Wi Ilium ntntet 


"SSSft; 


BlKOl, liling 


, 81. 


Peter 


Z2. 

.knit 


S." 



WUlli street, Viiulsr 
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